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FRENCH REVOLUTION. 



THE DIRECTORY- 



3NT£RNiLL 9TATE QF FAANCBr-FAIiL. W TH£ MANDATa^ATTAfk 
ON THB CAA£P OF CRENELLE BT THE JAOOBINS-AENSWAL OF 
THE FAMILY COMFACT WITH SPAIN, AND PBOJEOT OF A QXTAD- 
KUPLE ALLIANCE-^NEGOTIATIONS IN ITALY— CONTINUATION OF 
HOSTILITIBS; ARRIVAL OF WURMSER ON THE ADI6E; BATTLES 
OF LONATO AND CASTIGLIONE— OPERATIONS ON THE DANUBE; 
BATTLE OF NERESHEIM; MARCH OF THE ARCHDUKE CHARLES 
AOAINST JOURDAN— MARCH OP BONAPARTE FOR THE BRENTA; 
BATTLES OF ROVEREDOy BASSANO, AND ST. GEORGE; RETREAT 
OF WURMSER TO MANTUA— RETURN OF JOURDAN TO THE MAYN; 
BATTLE OP WURZBURG; RETREAT OF MORE^U. 

France had never appeared greater abroad than during this summer of 
1796 ; but her internal situation was far from corresponding with her ez« 
temal glory. Paris exhibited a singular spectacle ; the patriots, furious 
ever since the apprehension of BaboQuf, Drouet, and their other chiefs, 
execrated the government, and wished the republic no more victories, since 
they proved beneficial to the Directory. The declared enemies of the 
Revolution stoutly denied them ; the men who were tired of it affected not 
'to believe them. Some recently-enriched upstarts, who owed their wealth 
to jobbing or contracts, displayed unbounded luxury,* and manifested the 
most ungrateful indifference for that revolution which had made their 
fortune. This moral state was tha inevitable result of a general weariness 
in the nation, of inveterate passions in the parties, and of cupidity excited 
by a financial crisis. But there were still republican and enthusiastic 
Frenchmen, who retained their old sentiments, whose hearts rejoiced at 

* " In the midst of the wreck of ancient opulence, modern wealth began to diaplay 
It* luxury; and the riches of the bankers and those who had made fortunes in the Revo- 
lution, hogmi to shine with unprecedented lustre. Splendid hotels sumptuously As- 
^uished in tho Greciaa taste were embellished by magnificent f^t^.''-^LacrMl6. B. 
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Mr Tietorieb, who, so far from denying them, on the contrary hailed the- 
tidings of them with transport, and pronounced with affection and admira* 
tion the names of Hoche, Joordan, Moreau, and Bonaparte. These were 
desirous that fresh efforts should be made, that the eril-disposed and the 
indifferent should be obliged to contribute, with ail their means, to the 
glcMT and the greatness (S* the rq)nblic» 
To dim the lustre ofy>UT triumphs, the parties fell' to work to decry the 

generals. They were particularly bitter against the youngest and the most 
rilliant of them, against Bonaparte, whose name had in two months become 
so glorious. Hediad, on the 13th of Tend^miaire, struck great terror into 
the royalists, and they did not spare him in the newspapers. It was known 
that he had manifested a very imperious disposition in Italy ; people were 
struck by the manner in which he treated the states of that country, grant- 
ing or refusing at pleasure armistices which decided peace or war ; they 
knew that, without making the treasury the vehicle, he had transmitted 
funds to the army of the Rhine. They, therefore, took delight in mali- 
ciously reporting that he was intractable, and that he was about to be re- 
moved. A great general would thus have been lost to the republic, and a 
vexatious glory cut short in its outset. Accordingly, the malcontents assi- 
duously circulated the most absurd reports. They went so far as to say 
that Hoche, who was then in Paris, was going off to arrest Bonaparte in 
the midst of his army. The government wrote a letter to Bonaparte con- 
tradicting these rumours, and repeating the assurance of its entire confi- 
dence. It caused this letter to be published in all the papers. The brave 
Hoche, incapable of any mean jealousy of a rival who had raised himself in 
two months above the greatest generals of the republic, wrote to disavow 
that part that was ascribed to him. It may not be amiss to quote this letter, 
so honourable to the two young heroes. It was addressed to the minister 
of the police and published : 

" Citizen Minister — Men who, concealed or unknown during the first 
years of the foundation of the republic, now think only of seekihg the 
means of destroying it, and speak of it merely to slander its firmest sop- 
porters, have, for some days past, been spreading reports most injurious ta 
the armies, and to one of the general ofiicers who commanded them. Can 
they then no longer attain their object by corresponding openly with the 
horde of conspirators, resident at Hamburg? Must they, in order to gaiii 
the patronage of the masters whom they are desirous of giving to France, 
vilify the leaders of the armies? Do they imagine that these, as weak as 
in times past, will suffer themselves to be calumniated without daring to 
reply, and to be accused without defending themselves ? Why is Bonaparte 
then the object of the wrath of these gentry ? is it because he beat their 
friends and themselves in Vendemiaire ? is it because he is dissolving the 
armies of kings, and furnishing the republic with the means of bringing this 
honourable war to a glorious conclusion ? Ah ! brave young man, where is 
the republican soldier whose heart does not burn with the desire to imitate 
thee ! Courage, Bonaparte ! lead our victorious armies to Naples, to Vi- 
enna ; reply to thy personal enemies by* humbling kings, by shedding fresh 
lustre over our armies, and leave to us the task of upholding thy glory. 

" I have smiled with pity on hearing a man, in other respects of very 
shrewd understanding, express an alarm which he does not feel, respecting 
the powers conferred on the French generals. You are acquainted with 
almost all of them, citizen minister. Which of them is it, supposing him 
even to possess sufficient authority over his army to induce it to march 
against the government— which of them is it, I ask, who would ever at— 
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taiBpl to io to,' without being inmiedittdj crashed by his comrades 1 The 
generals are scercely acqaainted, scarody c<Mrre8pond, with one another. 
Their number ongfat to make people easy respecting the designs which are 
grataitoosly ascribed to one of them. Who is ignorant how powerfully 
4 eofjf ambition, and hatred, influence men — and I believe I may add, love 
of country and honour ? Cheer up, then, ye modern republicans! 

** Some journalists have carried their absurdity so far as to state that I 
am gmng to Italy to arrest a man whom I esteem, and with whom the 
government has the greatest reason to be satisfied. It may be asserted 
that, in the times in which we live, few general officers would undertake 
the duty of gendarmes, though many may be disposed to combat the fac^ 
tions and the factious. 

*< During my stay in Paris, I have seen men of all opinions. I have been 
enabled to appreciate some of them at their just value. Some there are 
who think that the government cannot proceed without them. They raise 
^ an outcry, that they may obtain places. Others, though nobody cares 
about them, imagii^e that their destruction has been sworn. They cry out, 
• to render themselves interesting. I have seen emigrants, more Frenchmen 
than royalists, weep with joy at the recital of our victories ; I have seen 
Parisians throw doubts upon them. It has appeared to me that one party, 
daring, but without' means, was desirous of overthrowing the preseift 
government, in order to introduce anarchy in its stead ; that a second, 
more dangerous, more adroit, and which numbers friends everywhere, was 
aiming at the destruction of the republic, in order to give back to France 
the rickety constitution of 1791 and a thirty years' civil war ; that, lastly, a 
third, if it is capable of despising the other two, and assuming over them 
that "empire which is conferred on it by the laws, will conquer them, be- 
cause it is composed of genuine, laborious, and upright republicans, whose 
means are talents and virtues, because it numbers among its partisans 
every good citizen and the armies, who asuredly have not been conquering 
for these five years merely to suffer the country to be enslaved." 

This letter put an end to all the reports, and imposed silence on the ma- 
licious circulators of them. 

Amidst its glory, the government excited pity by its poverty. The new 
paper-money had kept its ground for a very short time, and its fall, deprived 
the Directory of an important resource. It will be recollected, that on 
the 26th of Ventose two thousand four hundred millions of mandats had 
been created, and a corresponding value in national domains had been 
pledged for them. One part of these mandats had been appropriated to 
the withdrawing of the twenty-four thousand millions remaining in circula- 
tion, and the remainder to the supply of current wants. It was, in some 
sort, as we have observed, a new edition of the old paper, with a new title 
and a new figure. For the twenty-four thousand millions in assignats were 
given eight hundred millions in mandats, and, instead of creating forty- 
eight thousand millions more in assignats, one thousand six hundred 
millions in mandats were created. The difference was, therefore, in the 
title and the figure, and also in the pledge ; for the assignats, owing to the 
effect of the sales by auction, did not represent a determinate value in do- 
mains ; the mandats, on the contrary, as they were capable of procuring 
domains on the mere offer of the price in 1790, exactly represented the sum 
of two thousand four hundred millions. All this did not prevent their fall. 
It was owing to various causes. France would not have any more paper 
and was determined to place no more confidence M it. Now, let the 
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^(oprantMiB he W9r so gQo4» «f pe<^ will no longer r^gmd the«i, Aqr « 
9S ttiouigh they did not exwt. Tben» the figwe of die paper, thoagli re- 
duced, was not sufficieatly' redueed. Tweaty-four thousaadl miHioos in 
assignats were converted into eight hundred millions in fmuidttle; the old 
paper, therefore, was redueed to oae-thiriieth, and ii ooghl, \iy rigltt,to have 
been reduced to the two hundred and twentieth, for tweiity«four thootatad 
millions were worth at moat one hundred and twenly niillioDs. To throw 
them hack into circulation for eight hundred miUiona, hf converting them 
into mandats, was an error. It is true that there was appropriated to them 
a like value in domains; but an estate which, in 1790, was worth one hun- 
dred thousand francs, would not, at this time, sell for more than thirty thou- 
sand or twenty-five thousand. Consequently the paper, bearing thiis new 
title and this new figure, even while exactly representing domains, must, 
like them, be worth no more than one-third of the money^ Now, to at- 
tempt to make it circulate at par, as had been done, was again to auppart a 
fallacy. Thus, if there had even been a possibility of restoring confidence 
to the paper, the exaggerated supposition of ks value must still hare made 
it fall; therefore, though its circulation was forced every where, - people « 
would not countenance it for a moment. The violent measures which it 
was possible to impose in 1793 were, at this tin^e, powerless. Nobody 
bargained but for a money price. That specie, which was supposed to be 
hoarded or carried abroad, found its way into circulation. That which 
had been hidden came forth; that which had quitted France retcvned. 
The southern provinces were full of piasters, which came from filpain, 
and were introduced among us from necessity. Gold and silver come, like 
all commodities^ whithersoever the demand calls them ; only their price is 
higher, and keeps up till the quantity is sufficient and the want is supplied. 
Some rogueries were also committed by means of payments in mandats, 
because the laws, giving the forced currency of money to paper, allowed it 
to be employed in acquitting written engagements; but people scarcely 
durst avail themselves of that faculty, and as for all stipulations, they were 
made in specie. In all the markets nothing was to be seen but gold and 
Silver, and the wages of the lower classes were paid in no other medium. 
One would have imagined that there was no paper in France. The man- 
dats were in the hands of speculators only, who received them from the 
government and sold them to^he purchasers of national domains. 

In this manner, the financial crisis, though existing for the state, had 
almost ceased to affect individuals.* Commerce and industry, availing 
themselves of the first moment of quiet, and of some communications re- 
opened with the continent in consequence of our victories, began to re- 
sume some activity. 

It is not requisite, as governments have had the vanity to assert, to en- 
courage production in order that it may prosper; all that it needs is, not to 
be thwarted. It takes advantage of the first moment to develop itself with 
wonderful aativity. But, if the circumstances of private individuals were 
improved, the government, that is to say, its chiefs, its agents of all kinds, 
military men, administrators or magistrates, and its creditors, were reduced 
.to extreme distress. The mandats which were giv^n to them were power- 

* ^* Government ftnd nU the persons who received payment from it, including^ the 
public creditors, the army, and the civil servants, were still suffering the most severe 
privations ; but the crisis had passed with the great bulk of individuals in the state. 
The WlI in the value of the assignats had been so excessive, that no one would take 
either them or their siyscesscffs in change." -^ Alison. E. 
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lois. in: ibm hmi^; tey cdM vnke b«t one me <)f them, naiady, p«i» 
them to Bpeculttom in pi^r, wfai> toek one hmdred frands- for five or six, 
aad eftnweidfl aeld these maiidtCe to the psrcbesers ef mitioftal domdins.. 
. Thus the annaitaats were perishing of hunj^ ; the fancttonariee weve 
living. 1^ their plaees, and, contvar j to the ueoal cnstom, im«ead of scrfieit* 
ing iqppointnieitta people were resigning then. The ' armies of German j 
and Italy, living at the enemy's cost, were protected from the general 
want ; but the armies of the interior were in extreme distress. Roche had 
nothing with whieh. to subsist his soldiers but the articles of consumption 
levied m the provinces of the West, and he was obliged to maintain the 
my itary system in those provinces in order to have a right to levy in kind 
the supplies which he needed. As for the officers and himself, they had 
Bel wkerewithal even to procure clothing and other necessaries. The sup- 
p^y of the stations established m France for the troops marching through 
the country bad firequently failed, because the contractors would no longer 
make advances. The detachments sent from die coasts of the Ocean 16' 
reiBforoe the army of Italy had been stopped by the way. Hospitals had 
even been shc^ up, and the uofortimate soldiers who filled them turned out 
0^ the asylum which the republic owed to their infirmities, because they 
eonld no longer be supplied either with medicines or with fbod. The 
fendarmerie was entirely disorganized. Being neither clothed mw 
equipped, it had almost ceased to do any duty. In order to spare their 
horses which were not replaced, the gendarmes no longer protected fhe 
rcMdsf; they were infested by robbers, whe abound afler civil wars. Thsy 
broke into country-houses, and frequently penetrated into the towns, plnn*- 
defing and nrardenng with unheard-of audacity. 

8ueh then was the internal state of Prance. The pwtieular character 
ef ikiflknew ort^is was the poverty of the gdvemment amidslj^the improved 
cirCHflutances df private individuals. Tli^ Directory subsisted entirely oir 
the wteoks ef the paper, and a few millions which its armies sent to it from 
abroad. Generid Bonaparte had alrea^ remitted thirty millions, and senatf 
it one "hundred fine carriage-horses to contribute a little to its pomp. 

It now became necessary to destroy the whole system of paper-money. 
To this end it was requisite that its circulation shouhi no longer be forced, 
and that the taxes thoM be received in reai value, it was, therefore, de^- 
dered on the 28th of Messidor (July Id), tlut every one might bargain in 
whatever money he pleased ; that the mandm were in future to be taken 
eoly at their real currency, and that this curfency should be daily ascer- 
tailed and published by the treasury. At length, the government vent)oi«d* 
to declare that the taxes should be paid in specie or in mandats at the cur*- 
renl value. The only exception made was for the land-ux. Ever 8tnc# 
the creation of the mandats, it had been required to be paid in paper and ' 
no longer in kind. It was now felt that it would have beenf better to con*- 
tinue to levy it in kind, because, amidst the fluctuations of the paper, arti- 
cles ef eonsumption would, at least, have been obtained. It was, therefore,, 
deeidad, after long discussions and ^several plans successively rejected by 
the Ancients, that, in the frontier departments of those contiguous to tftie 
armies^ the tnses migfat stW be demanded in kind ; that in the others ttey 
should be paid in mandats, at the current price of corn. Thus com wae 
valued in 1790 at ten francs the quintal ; it was valued at the present time 
If eighty francs in mandats. Every ten francs assessed, representing & 
quintal of corn, was now to be paid at eighty francs in mandats. It would; 
have been much more simple to requite peymeni in specie, or in mendalBrnti 
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ilieciirieBt value ; bat this tin gorenmieiit 4mni not yet vMtw« i 
befun therefore to return, but with beaitatiog ftm, to reality. 

The forced loan was not yet entirely raised. The sapreme authority bad 
AO longer that arbitrary energy requisite to insure the prompt execution of 
such a measure. There remained nearly three hundred millions to be 
collected. It was decided that, in payment of the loan and taxes, mandats 
should be received at par, and assignats at the rate of one hundred for 
one, but for a fortnight only ; and that, after the expiration of this term, 
paper should be taken only at the current value. This was one way of 
encouraging those who were backward in paying up. 

The fall of the mandats being declared, it was no longer possible to take 
them in integral payment for the national domains which were appropriated 
to them. The bankruptcy predicted to them, as to the assignats, became 
inevitable. Nojtioe was actually given that, as the mandats issued for two 
thousand four hundred millions h^ fallen far below that value, and were 
not worth more than two hundred orHhree hundred millions, the stM^ 
would no longer give the promised value in domains, namely, two thousand 
four hundred millions. The contrary had been maintained, in the hope 
that the mandats would keep up to a certain value ; but, one hundred 
francs falling to five or six, the state could no longer give land, worth one 
hundred francs in 1790, and thirty or forty francs at that time, for five or 
six francs. It was the same kind of bankruptcy that the assignats had ex- 
perienced, and the nature of which we have already explained. The state 
then did what is done at the present day by a sinking fund which redeems 
at the currency of the Exchanffe, and which, in case of an extraordinary 
fall, would redeem perhaps at fifty what might have been placed at eighty 
or ninety. In ccmsequence, it was decided on the 8th of Thermidor, that 
the la^t fourth of the national domains appropriated by the law of the 26th 
of Ventose (that which created the mandats) should be paid for in mandats 
at the current value, and by six equal instalments. It had appropriated to 
the amount' of eight hundred milli9n8. Thb fourth was, of course, two 
hundred millions. 

Paper-money was, therefore, drawing near to its end. It may be asked 
why the government had made this second trial of assignats, which had 
had so short a duration and so little success. In general, we are too apt to 
judge of all measures indepei^ntly of the circumstauces which have com- 
manded them. Fear of the want of specie had no doubt contributed to 
the creation of the mandats, and, had there been no other reason, the 
government would have been egregiously mistaken, for there cannot be any 
want of specie ; but it had ^een particularly impelled by the imperative 
necessity of living upon . the produce of the domains, and of anticipating 
upon their sale. It wals necessary to put their price in circulation before 
receiving it, and for this purpose to issue it in the form of paper. The 
resource had indeed not been great, because the mandats had fallen so 
speedily, but at any rate the government had lived upon it for four or five 
months. And was that nothing ? The mandats must be considered as a 
aew discount of the value of the national domains, as a makeshift till these 
domains could be sold. We shall see what moments of distress the govern- 
ment had still to go through, before it could realize their sale in specie.* 

* << The mandats coriipleted the revolutionary cjclei of assignats of whkh they formed 
the Second period. They procured the Directory a momentary supply, but they also in 
torn lost their credit, and insensibly led the way to bankruptcy, mieh was the transi' 
Hon ftom paper to cudk payme]its."^JI^^n«t. £f. 
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^e treasury wis not defioient in resources demandieible by it ; but these 
resources were in the same predicament as the national' domains ; they had 
to be realized. It had yet to receive three hundred millions of tjie forced 
loan ; three hundred millions of the land-tax for the year, that is to ^j, 
the whole amount of that tax; twenty-five millions of the tax on moveable 
property ; the whole rent of the national domains, and the arrears of that 
rent, amounting together to si«y millions; various military contributions; 
the price of the moveable property of the emigrants ; divers arrears ; lastly, 
eighty millions in paper on foreigners. All these resources, added to the 
two hundred millions of the last fourth of the price of the domains, amount 
ed to one thousand one hundred millions, an enormous sum, but difficuh 
to realize. To complete its year, that is, to go on till the 1st of Vende 
miaire, it wanted only four hundred millions. It would be saved if out of 
the one thousand one hundred it could realize four hundred. For the 
following year, it had the brdinary contributions which it hoped to raise all 
in specie, and which, amounting to some five hundred millions, covered 
what were called the ordinary expenses. For the war expenses, if a new 
campaign were accessary, it had the remainder of the one thousand one 
hundred millions just mentioned, and of which it was to absorb this year 
about four hundred ; lastly, it had the new appropriations of the national 
domains. But the difliculty still was how to get in those sums. Ready 
money never consists 6f anything but the proceeds of the year ; now it was 
diffictilt to raise them at once by the forced loan, by the tax on land and 
moveables, and b/the sale of the domains. The government fell to work 
afresh to collect the contributions, and the Directory was invested with 
the extraordinary faculty of pledging Belgian domains for one hundred 
millions in specie. The rescriptioris, of the nature of royal bons, having 
fop their object to discount the proceeds of the year, had, shared the fate of 
all the paper. Being unable to avail himself pf this resource, the minister 
settled with the contractors by orders, which were to be paid out of the 
first receipts. ' 

Such were the distresses of this governiiient, which was so glorious 
at)road. At h9me, parties were still at work. The submission of La 
I Vendue had greatly abated the hopes of the royalist faction ; but the Paris 
agents felt only the more convinced of the merit of their old plan, which con- 
sisted in not having recourse to civil war, b# in corrupting opinions, and 
in gaining an influence by degrees over the Councils and the authorities. 
At this they laboured in their journals. As for the patriots, they had 
arrived at the highest point of indignation. They had favoured the 
flight of Drouet, who had found means to escape from prison, and they 
jneditated new plots, notwithstanding the discovery of BabceuPs. Many 
old Conventionalists and Thermidorians, heretofore connected with the 
government, which they had themselves formed, began immediately af- 
ter the 13th of Vendemiaire to be discontented. A law enjoined, as we 
have seen, the ex-Conventionalists not re-elected and all dismissed func- 
tionaries to quit Paris. The police, by mistake, sent orders for apprehend- 
ing four Conventionalists, members of the legislative body. These orders 
were denounced with acrimony in the Five Hundred. Tallien, who, at the 
time of the discovery of Babceufs plot, had loudly declared his adhesion to 
the system of the government, inveighed bitterly against the police of the 
Directory, and against the distrust of which the patriots were the object. 
Thibaudeau, his habitual opponent, answered him, arid, after a very warm 
voii. IV. — 2 . 
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jdisoa89}on and sqme recrimixijuioos, eac)i feU b«^ into iioUen .silopce- - 
CQchQQ, the DDuiieter, his agjents, bis spies, were p^nii^uUr objects of the 
hatrecl of the patriots, who bad been the first that were galled by his vigi- 
lance. For the rest, the course to be puursued by the governmeat was 
ctearly marked out;>and, if it was decidedly hostile to the royalists, it was 
equally UDConuected with the patriots, that is, with that portion of the revolu- 
tionary party which was desirous to return to a more democratic republic, 
and deemed the present system too mild for the aristocrats. But, setting 
aside the state of the finances, this situation of the Directory, detached 
from all parties, curbing them with a strong hand, and sup^ported by admi- 
rable armies, was very cheering and very brilliant 

The patriots had already made two attempts, and been twice foiled, since 
the installation of the Directory. They had endeavoured to recommence 
the club of the Jacobins at the Pantheon, and had seen it shut up by the 
government. They had then hatched a mysterious plot under the direction 
of Baboeuf; they had been discovered by the police and deprived of their 
nciw chiefs. Still they were restless, and thought of making a last attempt. 
The opposition, in once more attackii^ the law of the 3d of Brumaire, 
excited in them redoubled rage, and impelled them to a final struggle. 
They had already striven to corrupt the polit:e legion. That legion had 
be^n dissolved, and changed into a regiment, which was the 2l8t dragoons. 
They conceived the design of trying the fidelity of that regiment, and hoped, 
in gaining it, to gain the whole army of the interior, encamped in the plain 
of Grenelle. They purposed at the same time to excite a con^motion by firing 
muskets in Paris, by scattering white cockades in the streets, by shouting 
Vive leRoi! and, by thus inducing a belief that the rpy^ists were taking up 
^ arms, tq destroy the republic. They meant then to avail themselves of this 
pretext to run to arips, to seise the reins of goverjmiept, and to mak^ 
the camp of Grenelle declare in their favour. 

On the 12th of Fructidor (^ugust 29) they executed pe^rt of tbeir plan, . 
fired petards, and threw white cockades about in the streets. But the. 
police, being, forewarned, had taken such precautions that they found it 
impossible to excite any commotion. They were not, however, disheartr 
ened, and ^ome days afterwards, on the 23d of Fructidor (September 9), 
they resolved to carry their plan into effect. Thirty of the principal as- 
sembled at the Gros Caillou, ^d resolved that v^ry night to collect a mob 
'in the quarter of Vaugirard. That quarter, near the camp of Grenelle, was 
full of gardens, and intersected by walls; it afforded lines behind which 
they could assen^ble and make resistance, in case they should be attacked. 
Accordingly, in the evening, they collected, to the number of seven or 
eight hundred, armed with muskets, pistols, swords, and sword-sticks. 
This assemblage comprehended all the most determined men of the party. . 
There were amor^ them some dismissed officers, who headed the mob, in 
their uniforms anoTwith their epaulettes. There were also some ex-Conven- 
tionalists, in the costume of representatives, and al^o, it was said, Drouet, , 
who had been concealed in Paris ever since his escape. . An officer of the ' 
guard of the Directory, at the head of ten horse, was paUolling in Paris, , 
when he iiyas informed of the concourse collected at Vaug'ur?ird. He has- 
tened thitW with his little det^chpnent, but, on coining Hp, w^s received 
with a discharge of musketry, and attacked by two hundreij armed men, 
who obliged l^im to r^reat at full gaUop* He went immedi^itely to order 
the guard of thei Directory to be put under arms, apd sent B,n officer to the ^ 
camp of Grenelle to give the alarm. The patriots ' lost ho time^ ai}d, the 
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.ti^m being givattj iicpair«l in alt ktiM to the plain of Oretiene, to 

the nuffiber of some hnndreda* Th^ pfo^eeded towards the quarters 
of the 21flt dragoons, lately the police legion, and endeavoctred to gain 
it^o^er by saj^ing that they had come to Iraternize with it. Malo, chrf 
dgwadron^ who commanded that regin^ent, immediately lefft his teat, 
mounted his hovse halMressed, rallied around him some officers and 
the fiffst dragoons whom *he met with, and charged with drawn sword 
those who proposed to him to fraternize.. This example decided the 
soldiers; they ran to their horses, dashed upon the mob, and soon dis- 
persed it They killed and wounded a great number of persons, and 
apprehended one hundred and thirty-two. The noise of this combat 
roused the whole camp, which was instantly under arms, and filled 
Paris with constwnation ; but it soon subsided, when the folly and the 
result of the attempt became known. The Directory immediately ordered 
the prisoners to be shut. up, and applied to the two Councils for authority 
to make domiciliiary Tisits, for the purpose of securing in certain quarters 
many of the rioters whose wounds had prevented them from leaving Paris. 
Having formed part of an armed assemblage, they were amenable to the 
military tribunals, and were delivered up to a commission, which began by 
ordering a certain number of theih to be shot. The organization of the 
'high national court was not yet completed, and its installation was urged 
anew, that the trial of Baboeuf might commence. 

This r^h enterprise was estimated at its real value, that is to say, it was 
considered as one of those indisciretions which characterize an expiring 
party. The enemies of the Revolution alone aflfected to attach great im- 
portonce to it, that they might have a new occasion to raise an outcry 
against terror, and to excite alarm. People in general were not much 
frightened ; and this vain attack pr ored more clearly than all the other suc- 
• cesses of the Directovy that its establishment was definitive, and that the 
parties must relinf|aiBh aid hopes of destroying it. 

Such were the events that were occurring in the interior. While fresh 
battles were about to be fought abroad, important negotiations were pre- 
paring in. Europe. The French republic was at peace with several powers, 
but in alliance wkh none. Th9 detractors, who have asserted that it would 
nev^r be recognized, now ssdd it would nev<er have any allies. By way of 
replying to these midicious insinuations, the Directory thought of renewing 
the family compact with Spain, and projected a quadruple alliance between 
France, Spain, Venice, and the Porte. By these means, the quadruple 
alliance, composed of all the powers of the South, against those of the 
North, would control the Mediterranean and the East, give uneasiness to 
Russia, threaten the rear of Austria, and raise up a new maritime enemy 
against England. It would moreover procure great advantages for the 
army of Italy, by insuring to it the support of the Venetian squadron and 
of thirty thousand Sclavonians. 

* •* The camp at Grenelle had retired to rest when the conspirators arrived. When 
the sentineifl demanded, < Who goes there?* they replied, *Long live the republic ! 
JLong Uv« the oonstHution of PGnety-^tkiee ! * The Bentinels immediately gave the 
alarm. The conspirators, relying upon the assistanoe of a battalion of the goavd which 
had bepn reduced, marched towards the tent of Malo, the commander, who ordered his 
men to sound to horse, and his dragoons, who were half-naked, te mount. Surprised 
at this reception, the insurgents mk& but a feeble rernstance. They were put to Aighl, 
leaTinft a niimbey of dead, and. many priionefB oa the field of battle. This utifbrtanate 
expedition, was ahnost t^e la«t of thie. party ^ at each auccaessive defei^it lost its WMVgy 
and its leaders, and at length acquired the secret^ coii^victioii that itaceiga wa»i<t nn. 
end/ ^^MigTUi. £. ^ 
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gpaiti was the easiest oi the t^ee powei» to 'ikcidK*^ She haid gfiier- 
, ances against England that dated from the commenceinent of the war. 
Tlie principal aa ere the cpnduct of the English at Toulon, and the secreey 
observed towards the Spanish admiral, at. the time .of the expedition 
against Corsica. The English had insulted her ships, detained suppliesi 
destined for her, violated her territory, taken posts threatening for her in 
America, iufringied the custom-house regulations in her colonies, and 
openly exciied them to revolt. These causes for discontent, added to the 
splendid offers of the Directory, which held out to her hopes of possessions 
in Italy^ and tiie victories which authorized her to believe in the accom- 
plishment of these offers, at length decidied Spain to sign, on the 2d of Fruc- 
tidor (August I9th), a treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, with France, 
on the bases of the family compact. By this treaty, those two powers mu- 
tually guaranteed to each other all their possessions in Europe and in the 
Indies ; they reciprocally promised one another succours to the extent of 
eighteen thousand infantry, and six thousand cavalry, fifteen first rates, fifteen 
seventy-foyrs, six frigates, and four cutters. These succours were to be fur- 
nished on the first requisition of either of the two powers that should be 
at war. 

Instructions were sent to our ambassadors to represent to the Porte and 
to Venice the advantages which they would derive from concurring in such 
an alliance. 

The French republic, therefore, was no longer solitary, and she had 
raised up a new foe against England. . Everything indicated that a declara- 
tion of war by Spain against England would soon follow the treaty of 
alliance with France. The Directory was preparing for Pitt perplexities 
o{ a different nature. 

H!oche.was at the head of one hundred thousand men spread along the 
coast of the Atlantic. La Vendee and Bretagne were quelled ; he was 
impatient to employ these forces in a manner more worthy of himself, and 
to add new exploits to those of Weissenburg and Landau. He suggested 
to the government a plan which he had long meditated, that of an-expedi-^ 
tion to Ireland. Now, said he, that we have driven civil war from the 
coasts of France, we must carry that scourg4 to the shores of England, and, 
'by exciting an insurrection of the Catholics in Ireland, repay the mischief 
which she did us in raising the Poitevins and the Bretons. The moment 
was favourable. The Irish were more incensed than ever against the oppres- 
sion of the English government ; the people of the three kingdoms were 
suffering severely from the war.; and an invasion, added to the other evils 
which they were already enduring, was likely to goad them to the last 
degree of exasperation. Pitt's finances were tottering ; and the enterprise 
directed by Hoche might be productive of the most important consequences. 
The plan was at once approved. Truguet, minister of the marine, se- 
conded it by all means in his power. He collected a squadron in the har- 
. hour of Brest, and made every effort which the state of the finances per- 
mitted to equip it in a suitable manner. Hoche selected all the best troops 
from his army, and marched to Brest to embark. Care was taken to spread 
various reports ; sometimes they were intended for an expedition to St. 
Domingo, at others for an expedition to Lisbon, in order to drive the Eng- 
lish out of Portugal, aided by Spain. 

England, suspecting the object of these preparations, was seriously 
alarmed. The treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, between Spain 
and France foreboded new dangers to her ; the defeats of Austria caused 
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.}tpr. to-appr^enil the loss of tiiis |k>werfcil atid last ally ; her finances were 
,ii^ a state of grent embarrftssment; the Bank had contracted Us discounts ; 
capital began to fail; and the loan opened for the emperor had been 
stopped to prevent furthe^ fundis from leaving the country. The ports of 
Italy were closed against English ships ; so Were those of the Ocean as far 
as the Texel; and those of Spain were to be closed also. Thus the com- 
merce of Great Britain was singularly threatened. 

To all, these difficulties were added those of a general election ; for the 
parliament, approaching its seventh year, had to be wholly, re-elected. The 
. elections took place amidst shouts of malediction against Pitt and the war. 
The Empire had almost entirely abandoned the cause of the conlitiop. 
The states of Baden ^nd Wirtemberg had just signed a definitive peacfe, 
allowing the belligerent armies a passage through their territories. Austria 
was alarmed on seeing two French armies on the Danube, and a third on 
the Adige, which seemed to close Italy against her. She had sent Wurmser, 
with thirty thousand men, to collect several reserves in the Tyrol, to rally 
and reorganize the wrecks of Beaulieu's army, and to descend into Lom- 
bardy with sixty thousand men. In this quiarter she thought herself least 
in danger, but she was in great apprehension with respect to the Danube, 
and turned all her attention in that direction. To prevent alarming re- 
ports, the Aqlic Council * had forbidden public events to be talked of at 
Vienna. It had organized a levy of volunteers, and laboured with extraor- 
dinary activity to equip and arm fresh troops. Catherine, who always 
promised and never perfornied, had rendered one service ; she had guaran- 
teed Galicia to Austria, and this arrangement had enabled the latter to 
withdraw her troops fro^ that country, and to march them towards the 
Alps and the Danuli^e. 

Thus France everywhere affrighted her enemies, and people awaited 
with impatience to see what the fortune of arms would decide along the 
Dannbe and the Adige. On the immense line extending from Bohemia to 
the Adriatic, three armies were about to encounter three others, and to 
decide the fate of Europe. 

During the suspension of hostilities', negotiations had been going on in 
Italy. Peace had been made with Piedmont, and the armistice had been 
succeeded, two months afterwards, by a treaty. It stipulated the definitive 
c^ession of the du6hy of Savoy and of the county of Nice to France ; the 
destruction of the forts of Susa and Brunetta, situated at the outlet of the 
Alps; the occupation during the war of the fortresses of Coni, Tortona, 
and Alexandria; a free passage for the French troops through the states of 
Piedmont ; and the supply of necessaries for these troops (during theii* 
march. The Directory, at the instigation of Bonaparte, proposed more- 
over an offensive and defensive alliance with the King of Sardinia, that it 
might have ten or fifteen thousand men of his- excellent army. But this 
prince wished for Lombardy, which France could not yet give away, and 
ivhich she still meant to employ as an equivalent for the Netherlands. 
This concession being refused, the king would not consent to an alliance! 
The Di/ectory had not yet settled anything with Genoa; discussions were 
still going on relative to the recall of the exiled families, to the expulsion 

* ^* The Aulic Council at Vienna (that pernicions tribunal which, in the Seven Team' 
VTar, called Xjaudqhn to account for taking ^hweidnitz without orders) has destcojred 
tJhe schemes of many m Austrian general, fbr, though plans of offensive operations 
xnay be concerted at home, it is impossible to frame orders for every possible contin- 
gency.**— Ge?%4z, E. 
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of the feuditory families of AiastHs and Naples, and t» the indemnity for 
the Modeste frigate. The relationa were fviendfy with Toecany ; but the 
m^ans employed towardfl the Leghorn merchants, to -obtain a declaration 
of the merqhandiae beloofing to the enemies of France, had sown the seeds 
of dissatiafactJOQ. Naples aod Rome had sent agents to Paris in conformity 
with the armistice ; but the negotiation for peace was attended with con- 
siderable delay. It was evident that the powers were waiting to see what 
turn the war would take before they conduded it. The people of Bologna 
and Ferrara were still as enthusiastic for liberty, which they had received 
provisionally. The regency of Modena and the Duke of Parma were im- 
moveable. Lombardy awaited with anxiety the result of the campaign. 
Urgent solicitations had been addressed to the senate of Venice, with 5)e 
double view of inducing it to conpur in the plan of a quadruple alliance 
and of securing a useful auxiliary to the army of Italy. Besides direct 
overtur^s, our ambassadors at Constantinople and Madrid had made indirect 
proposals, and had earnestly pressed the matter upon the legations of 
Venice, for the purpose of demonstrating to them the advantages of the 
plan ; but all these efforts had proved fruitless. Venice, since she had the 
French in her territory, and had witnessed the rapid extension of her poli- 
tical ideas, had conceived a hatred for thenL She no longer stopped at an 
unarmed neutrality. On the contrary, she armed with activity. She had 
given orders to the commandants of the islands to despatch the disposable 
ships and troops into the lagoons ; and she had sent for the Sclavonian 
regiments from Illyria.* The proveditore of Bergamo was secretly arming 
the superstitious but brave peasants of the Bergamasco. Funds were col- 
lected by the twofold way of taxes and voluntary donations. 

Bonaparte thought that, for the moment, his course was to dissemble 
with all, to protract the negotiations, to suffer affairs to remain in statu 
quo, and to appear ignorant of all hostile proceedings, till fresh battles 
should have decided in Italy either our establishment or our expnlsion. 
He deemed it prudent to desist from agitating the questions which were 
under discussion with Genoa, and to persuade her that the French were 
content with the satisfaction obtained, in order that they might find in her 
a friend in case of retreat. He conceived also that it was wrong to dis- 
please the Duke of Tuscany by the conduct that was pursued at Leghorn. 
He was no doubt of opinion that a brother of the emperor's ought not to 
be left in that duchy, but he wished to avoid alarming him yet. Garreau 
and Salicetti, the commissioners of the Directory, having issued ah order 
for the departure of all the French emigrants from the environs of Leghorn, 
Bonaparte wrote. a letter to them, in which, without any regard to their 
quality, he severely reprimanded them for having overstepped their powers, 
and affronted the Duke of Tuscany by usurping the sovereign authority in 
his doHiinions. With respect to Venice ajso, he was desirous of maintain 
ing the status quo 4 though he complained loudly of some mnrders com* 
mitt^d on the high-roads^ and of the preparations which he saw making 
around him. His object in keeping the quarrel open was to continue to 
compel the republic to supply his wants, and to reserve a motive for ffeecihg 
it of a few miilLons, if he should conquer the Austr ians. *< If I am victo- 
rious," he wrote, ** a mere express will be sufficient to put an end to all 
tbo difficulties that are raised u^ against me.'' 

* " Venice had- stUl fifly thouBaatl men at her eommaad, and tlMMeof a fi^m afid 
courajreous description, chiefly consisting of SoUvonians ; the mistrefls of the Adriatic 
therefore was an enemy not to be lightly provoked.*' — Scott's Ltfc tfJfaptiwn, S. 
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rr"Eh0 fttlMMf f Mute Hftd Mi^lii iiito his hand^. The gytison Vaid siir- 
ywmdketii tli tk<6 aftiiiery Ind been sisrtt oiT and added to the considerable 
. traifo beib^ Mantua. He woald fain have brought the siege of that for* 
tress to a conclusion t>efore the new Ai|3trian army should come to its 
relief, but this he had little hope of accomplishing. He eihployed in the 
blockade Only just the number of troops that was indispensably necessary, 
on account of the fevers that raged in the environs. He had, nevertheless, 
pressed the place v6ry closely, and was preparing to attempt one of thosre 
surprises which, according to his own expression, depend on a goose or a 
Seg'; but the waters of the lake were too low to admit of the passage of 
the boats that were to carry his disguised troops. He then renouuced, for 
the moment, the intention of making himself master of Mantua. Besides, . 
Warmser was coming, and it was requisite to attend to that which was 
niost urgent. 

The army, which had entered Italy with some thirty thousand men, had 
received but small reinforcements to repair its losses. Nine thousand men 
had been sent to it from the Alps. The divisions drafted from Hoche*s 
,4irfny had not yet been- able to tr?iverse France. Owing to this reinforce- 
ment of nine thousand men, and to the sick who had left the depots of 
Provence and the Var, the army had retrieved its losses and even gained 
an accession of strength. It numbered nearly forty-five thousand men, 
distributed upon the Adige and around Mantua, at the moment when 
Bonaparte returned from his march into the Peninsula. The diseases 
which attacked the soldiers before Mantua reduced it to about forty or 
foTty-tWo thousand men. T^his was its number in the middle of Thermidor 
(the end of July). Bonaparte had left merely depots at Milan, Tortona, 
«id Leghorn. He had already driven out of the field two armies, one of 
Piedmoiltese and the other bf Austrians, and now he had to fight a third, 
more formidable than the preceding. , 

Wurmser arrived at the head of sixty thousand men. Thirty thousand 
vtfere drawn ft'om the Rhine, and were composed of excellent troops. The 
rtoiainder was formed of Beaulieu's wrecks,. and of battalions from the 
interior of Austria. Upwards of ten thousand men were shut up in Mantua, 
exclusively of the sick. Thus the whole army comprehended more than 
.seventy thousand meil. " Bonaparte had nearly ten thousand around Maritua. 
and had, therefore, no tnbre than about thirty thousand to oppose to the sixty^ 
who were aboui to debouch from the Tyrol. With such an inequality of 
ferce, it required extraordinary bravery in the soldiers, and ja most fertile 
genius in the general, to restore the balance. 

The line^of the Adige, to which Bonaparte attached such value, was 
about to become the theatre of the struggle. We have already stated the 
reasons for which Bonaparte preferred it tb every other. The Adige wis 
not so long as the Po, or as those rivers which, falling into the latter, blend 
their line with tha!t of the Po ; after a course of small extent, it ran directly 
to the sea ; it was not fordaMe, neither could it bie turned by the Tyrol, 
Jike the Breirta, the Piave, and the rivers higher up towards the extrerriity 
of Upjke* iifely. ft has befen the theatre of such magnificent events that we 
nvttst de^ribe its. cotlirse with some care. 

The rivers of the Tyrol form two lines, those of the Mincio and , the 

Aflige, 'ttesriy |)at^l>er,' and supporting them^elVcB upon one another. P.art 

4lf*tnese wti^rs kfrine in the mountains ah exteiisive and elongated lakje, 

-««ifcd tfae^ IJtfke ofOardfa; is^ih^ fi'oni it, they traverse' the phiiii of the 

Jfimiaani tO'^esthiera, bebome th46 Mincio, form aniOtW lake around 



If aatua, and^ pureui^ their oour^e, at Ifji^^ bll into t)ie Lmv^t Po. The 

' Adige» forined by the Btreams from the upper Talleys of the Tjw^li nas 
beyond the precedmg line. It descends through the mountdiiB .in a diree 
tion parallel to the Lake of Garda, debouches into the plain in the environs 
of Verona, then runs parallel to the Mincio, scoops out for itoeif a wide 
and deep bed as far as Legnago, and a few leagues beyond that town 
ceases to be cramped between banks, and can spread itself out into tm* 
passable inundations, which intercept the whole space- comprised between 
that point and the Adriatic. Three routes presented themselves to the 
enemy. Qne, crossing the Adige as high, as Roveredo, before the com- 
mencement of the Lake of Garda, turned round that lake, and led behind 
it to Salo, Gavardo, and Brescia. Two other routes, running from Rove- 
redo, followed the two banks of the Adige, in its course along the Lake of 
Garda. The one on the right bank ran between the river and the lake, 
passed through the mountains, and entered the plain between the Mincio and 
the Adige. The other following the leA bank, and running outside the 
Adige, debouched into. the plain towards Verona, and thus led to the front 
of tl^ defensive line. The first of the three, crossing the Adi^e before. 
the origin of the Lake of Garda, afforded the advantage of tuiming at once 
the two lines of the Mincio and pf the Adige, and leading to the rear of 
the army that was guarding them. But it was not very practicable; it was> 
accessible to mountain artillery only, and therefore it might serve for a 
diversion, but not for a principal opieration. The second, which deecended* 
from the mountains between the lake and the Adige, crossed the river at 
Rivalta or Dolce, a point where it was scarcely at all d^ended ; but it ran 
into the mountains, through positions easily defended, those of La Corona 
and Rivoli. The third, running beyond the river to the middle of the plain,. 
debouched outside, and led to the best defended part of its course,, that from 
Verona to Legnago. Thus all three routes presented very great diffiouK 
ties. The first could be occupied by a detachment only ; the second,! 
passing between the lake and the river, came upon the positions of La 
Cprona and Rivoli ; the third abutted upon the Adige, which has a wide,. 
deep bed from Verona to Legnago, and is defended by two fortresses, eight 
leagues distant from one another. 

Bonaparte had placed General Sauret, with three thousand men, at Salo, 
to guard the road which debouches on the rear of the Lake of Garda. 
Massena, with twelve thousand, intercepted the road whicji runs between 
the Lake of Garda and the Adige, and occupied the positions of La 
Corona and Rivoli. Despinois, with five thousand, was in the environs of 
Verona ; Augereau, with eight thousand, at Legnago ; Kilmaine, with two- 
thousand horse and light artillery, ad a reserve, in a central position at 
Castel Novo. There Bonaparte had fixed his head-quarters, to be at an 
equal distance from Salo, Rivoli, and Verona. As he attat^hed great im- 
portance to Verona, which had three bridges over the Adige, and distrusted 
the intentions of Venice, he resolved to make the Sclavonian regiments ^ 
quit that place. He pretended that they, were in hostility with the French 
troops ; and, upon pretext of preventing quarrels, he insist'ed on their leaving 
the city. The proveditore complied and the French garrison alone waslefi 
in Verona. 

Wurmser had carried his head-quarters to Trent and Rovjeredo. He 
detaphed twenty thousand men, under duasdanovich, to take Ae road thai 
turns the Lake ot Garda and debouches upon Sala. He took forty ihonr 
sand with him, and distributed them upon the two roads thai run along!!, the 
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upoin Veroaa. He,th<Night m this maDiior to tave&op the French anny, 
which, being attacked on the Adige and on the rear of the Lake oi Garcm, 
would be in danger of being forc^ on its front, and of being cut off from 
its line of retreat Rumour had anticipated the arrival ^f Wormser. 
Throughout all Italy his coming was expected, and tne party hostile to 
Italian freedom was full of joy and boldtaess. The Veoetians manifested a 
satisfaction which they could no longer r^ress. The Sclavonian soldiers 
ran about the public places, holding out their hands to the passengers, and 
demanding the price of the French blood which they were going to spill. 
In Rome, the agents of France were insulted ; the Pope, imboldened by 
the hope of speedy deliverance, ordered the carriages laden with the first 
instalment of the contribution imposed upon him to turn back ; he even 
despatched his legate to Ferrara and Bologna. Lastly, the court of Naples, 
still as senseless as ever, trampling upon the conditions of the armistice, 
sent off troops to the frontiers of the Roman States. The most painful 
anxiety prevailed, on the contrary, in all the towns devoted to France and 
to independence. Tidings from the Adige were awaited with impatience. 
The Italian imagination, which magnifies everything, had exaggerated the 
disproportion of the forces. It was said that Wurmser was coming with' 
two armies, one of sixty, the other of eighty thousand men. People asked 
one another how that handful of Frenqh could possibly i^ithstand such a 
mass of foes ; * and they r.epeated the famous proverb, that Italy was the 
grave of tJU French. 

On the 11th of Thermidor (July 29) the Austrians found themselves in 
presence of our posts, aiid surprised them all. The corps which had 
turned . the Lake of Garda debouched upon Salo, whence it repulsed 
General Sauret General Guyeux was left alone there with a few hundred 
meii, and shut hifuself up in an old building, which he r<efused to quit,. 
though he had. neither bread nor water, and scarcely any ammunition. 
Along the two roads which border the Adige the Austrians advanced with 
similar advantage ; they forced the important position of La Corona, be- 
tween the Adige and the Lake of Garda; they proceeded with equal 
facility by the Uiird road, and debouched before Verona. Bonaparte, in 
his head-quarters at Gastel Noyo, received all these tidings. Couriers 
succeeded one another without intermission, and on the* following day, the 
12th pf Thermidor (July 30), he was apprized that the Austrians were 
marching from Salo upon Brescia, and that thus his retreat upon Milan 
was intercepted ; that the position of Rivoli was forced, as well as that of 
La Corona ; and that the! Austrians were about to cross the Adige at all 
points. In this alarming situation, having lost his defensive line and hi» 
line of retreat, he could scarcely escape being taken. It was his first 
taste qf misfortune. Whether struck by the enormity of the danger, or,, 
ready to adopt a daring determination, he was desirous of sharing the 
responsibility with his generals; he assembled a council of war, and for 
the first time asked their opinion. AH. recommended retreat. Without 
any point of support before them, having lost one of the two roads ta 
France, th^re was not one who deemed it prudent to maintain their ground, 

* <^ Nothing but the greatest ability on the part of the French geneiral coal J have- 
compensated Tor his inferiority in nunibers, but the ^nius of Napolepn proved adequate- 
■ to the ta^. His success HfBS mainly owing to the .vicious plan of attack adopted bv the 
'Austrians, vbicb, like all the others framed by the AuUc Council, was exposed to defeat 
-fitotti t&6 divisioi^L of their forces."— Jointni. £. 
VOL. IV. 3 B 2 
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l Uim ip tm y A^pMreau. He itoM^ to wh^ni diese days were^iRe most glorU 
««rof bit life, itionfgiy kisiM^d oft tiytiiff ^e fortune of arms. Ho was 
^aiig and avient; he hffd leanied in the iktixbottrgs to speaM with flaency 
the langliAge of caanps, and he deolared that he had good gtenadiers who 
wottld not retire withoat filing. Without eapacity for judging of the 
tesdiurees which the situation of the armies and the nature of the ground 
yet presented) he listened only to his courage,* and warmed by his military 
ardour the genius of Bonaparte. The latter dismissed his generals, with- 
out expressing his own opinion, but his plan was formed. Though the 
hue of the Adige was forced, and that of the Mineio and the Lake of 
•Garda turned, the ground was so favourable that it still offered resources 
to a resolute man of genius. 

The Austrians,. divided into two corps, were descending along the two 
shores of the Lake of Garda ; their junction was to be effected at the point 
of the lake, and, on their arrival there, they would have sixty thousand 
men to overwhelm thirty thousand. Biit, by concentrating himself at the 
point of the lake, Bonaparte might prevent their junction. If, then, he 
were to form with sufficient rapidity a principal mass, he might overwhelm 
the twenty thousand who had turned the lake, and then return to the forty 
thousand who had filed between the lake and the Adige. But, in order 
to occupy the point of the lake, he must call away ail the troops from 
thie Lower Adige and the Lower Mineio towards the Lake of Garda; 
he must withdraw Augereau from Legnago, and Serrqrier from Mantua, 
for it was impossible to guard so extended a line. It was a great sacrifice, 
for he had been besieging Mantua for two months, he had brought thither 
a great train, the place was about to surrender, and, by allowing it to 
revictual itself, he should lose the fruit of long toil and an almost certain 
prey. Botiapartedid not hesitate. He had the sagacity to seize the most 
important of two objects, and to sacrifice the other — d simple resolution, 
which indicates not the great captain, but the great man. It is not only in 
w^, but also in politics and in all situation^, that men meet with two 
•objects^ they wish to attain one as well as the other, and nriss both. 
Bonaparte possessed that force, so great and so rare, which is requisite for 
making the choice and the sacrifice. Had he attempted to keep the whole 
<)ourse of the Mineio, from the point of the Lake pf Garda to Manttia, he 
wouidhave been broken;, and if he had' concentrated himself upon Mapttta 
to cover it, he would have had to fight seventy thobSand men at once^ sixty 
thousand in front and ten thousand in rear. He sacrificed, Mantua, and 
oonoentrated himself at the point of the Lake of Garda. Orders were 
immediately sent to Augereau to quit Legnago, and to Sferrurier to leave 
Mantua, and to concentrate themselves towards Valleggio and Peschiera, 
on the Upper Mineio. During the night of the 13th of Thermidor (July 
31); Serrurier burhed his gun-carriages, spiked his cfemnon, buried his 
projectiles, and threw his powder into the water, before he started to join 
the active army.f 

Bonaparte, without losing a single moment, resolved to march first upon 

• " AugprtAu was a man very decided in action, and not very capable of reaaoiiing^ 
two qualities which reftdered him an excellent instrument of despotism, provided the 
•despotism assumed the name of revolution." — Madame de StaCl. £. 

f "Napoleon despatched fiOuis in the greatest haste to Piaris, with an account of 
what httff taken place Louis left his brother with regret on the. eve of the batile, to 
income the bearer of bad news. 'It must be so,* saicTNapoleon ' *but, before you ^ 
tturn; yod' will have to present to the' Directory the colours whic]\ we shall, ^e t^ 
.snorrow.* " — Ltnds Bonaparte. £. 
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i!^Bt'emp9 of the cneikiy* which was 'most Ib^ward, and the roost dangerous 
#MA the p^Mition nMeh it had taken. This was the corps of Quasdanovich, 
^ifllo, with twenty thottifand men, had debouched by Salo, Gavardo, and 
Brescia, on the rear of the Lake of Garda, and threatened the communi- 
cation with Milan. On the same day that Serrurief left Mantua, the 13th 
(July 31), Bonaparte made a retrograde movement for the purpose of falling 
.upon duasdanovich, and recrossed the Mincio at Peschiera, with the 
greater part of his army. Augereau crossed at Borghetto, over th& same 
bridge which had witnessed a glorious action at the time of the first con- 
quest. Rear-guards were left to watch the march of the enemy who had 
passed the Adige. Bonaparte ordered General Sauret to go and release 
General Guyeux, who had shut hinself up in an old building with seven- 
teen hundred men, without either bread or water, and who had been 
fighting most heroically for two days. He himself resolved to march upon 
Lonato, whither Quasdanovich had just pushed forward a division ; and he 
ordered Augereau to march ujion Brescia to reopen the comipunication 
with Milan. Sauret succeeded in extricating General Guyeux, and drove 
back the Austrians into the mountains, taking some hundred of them 
prisoners. Bonaparte, with the German brigade, was not in time to attack 
the Austrians at Lonato : he was anticipated. After a very brisk action, 
he repulsed the Austrians, entered Lonato, and took six hundred prisoners. 
Augereau was, meanwhile, marching upon Brescia. He entered it on the 
14th (August 1), without striking a blow, released some, prisoners who had 
been taken from us, and forced the Austrians to fall back into the moun- 
tains, duasdanovich, who calculated on coming upon the rear of the 
French army and surprising it, was astonished to find imposing masses 
everywhere, making head with such vigour. He had lost only a few men 
•either at Snlo or at Lonato ; but he thought it right to halt, and not to 
advance farther, till he knew what had become of Wurmser, with the 
principal Austrian mass. He therefore halted. 

. Bonaparte likewise halted. Time was precious. He was aware that 
there is a point beyond which an advantage ought not to be pushed. It 
was enough to have awed Quasdanovich. He now resolved to turn back 
to make head against Wurniser. He retrograded with Massena's and 
Augereau's divisions. On the 15th (August 2), he placed Massena'^. 
division at Pon San Marco, and Augereau's division at Monte Chiaro. 
The rear-guards which he had left on the Mincio became his advanced 
\ guards. He had not arrived a moment too soon, for Wurroser's forty 
thousand men had crossed not only the Adige but the Mincio also. /The 
division of BfiyaJitsch had masked Peschiera by a detachment, and pl^ed 
the Mincio ; and it was advancing upon the road to Lonato. Liptai's division 
had crossed the Mincio at Borghetto, and driven General Valette from 
CastigUone. Wurmser had proceeded with two divisions of infantry and 
one of cavalry to raise the blockade of Mantua. On seeing our gnn- 
carriages in ashes, our cannon Spiked, and all the signs of extreme precipi- 
tation, he discovered in these objects not the calculation of genius but the 
effect of fear : overjoyed, be entered the place in triumph which he came 
to relieve. He entered it on the I5th (August 2). 

Bonaparte, on returning t<S Pon Si^n Marco and Monte Chiaro, did not 
stop for a moment His troops had marched without ceasing ; he had him- 
self been constantly on horseback ; he resolved to make tbeia fight the 
irery aext morniiig. He had before him Bayalitseh at Lonato, and Liptu 
at Gastiglione, presenting between them a fVont of twen^^ve thoasan^ 
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men. Il was reqmsit^ that he should attack tk&m before WoriMer t^^ 
turned from Mantua. Sauret bad, for the second time, abaodoned Saio-; 
Bonaparte sent Guyeux to recover the position, and to keep back €liEa»^ 
danovich. After these precautious on his left and on bis rear, be resolved 
to march forward to Lonato with Massena, and to throw Augereau upon 
the heights of Castiglione, which had been abandoned on the preceding 
day by General Valette. He broke that general at the head of his armj^ 
to impress upon all his lieutenants/ the necessity ftur firmness. On the 
following day, the 16th (August 3), the whole army was in motion ; 
Guyeux re-entered Salo, which rendered any communication between 
duasdanovich and the Austrian army still more impossible. Bonaparte 
advanced upon Lonato; but his adv^ced guard was beaten back, some 
pieces of cannon were taken, and General Pigeon was made prisoner^ 
Bayalitsch, proud of this success, advanced with confidence, and extended 
his wings around the French division. He had two objects in this 
manoeuvre — in the first place to envelop Bonaparte, and, in the second, to 
extend himself on his right for the purpose of entering into communication 
with Quasdanovich, whose cannon he^ heard at Salo. Bqnaparte, undis- 
mayed as regarded his rear, suffered himself to be enveloped with im- 
perturbable coolness. Throwing some tirailleurs on his threatened wings, 
he took the 18th and 32d demi-brigades of infantry, ranged them in close 
column, gave them a regiment of dragoons to support them, and rushed 
' headlong upon the enemy's centre, which had weakened, in order to extend 
itself. With this brave body of infantry he overturned all before him, and 
thus broke the line of the Austrians. The latter, divided into two corps, 
immediately lost their courage; one part of the division of Bayalitsch fell 
back in all haste towards the Mincio ; but the other, which had extended 
itself, in order to communicate with Quasdanovich, was driven towards 
Salo, where Guyeux was at the moment. Bonaparte caused it to be 
pursued without intermission, that he might place it between two firesi. 
He sent Junot* in pursuit of it, with 4 regiment of cavalry. Junot dashed 

* '< Andoche Junot was bom of humble parents in- the year 1771 . At a very ea^ly 
period he enlisted in the army ; but of his military exploits nothing is known pintil tha 
siege of Toulon, when he was a simple grenadier. Here he was fortunate enough to 

• attract the notice of the young commandant of the artillery. During a heavy ccmnon* 
ade, Bonaparte, having occasion to dictate a despatch, inquired if any one near him could, 
write. Junot stepped put of the ranks, and, while penning the despatch, a shot 
struck the ground close by his side, and covered both with dust. ' This is fortunate^, 
sir,' observed the grenadier, laughing, * I was in want of sjmd.' — < You are a brave 
fellow,' said Napoleon ; * how can I serve you ? ' — * Give me promotion ; I will not dis» 
ffnxM it.' He was immediately made a sergeant; not long afterwards he obtained a 
commission; and, in 1796, was nominated aide-de>camp to his benefactor. In the 

. campaign of Italy, Junot exhibited daring courage, and jt is said, sreat rapacity. In 
Egypt he served with distinction as ^neral of brigade, and soon uler his return was 
placed over a division. Into the Legion of Honour he entered as a matter of course ; 
out to the particular favour of Napoleon he owed the governorship of Paris,, and the 
embassy to Lisbon, which was a most lucrative mission. He entered Portugal at the 
head of a powerfiil army in 1^7, levied oppressive contributions, punished all who 
ventured to speak against his measures, and allayed partial revolts by bloody execu- 
tions. About this time he was created Duke d'Abrantes, but being soon afler defeated 
by Sir Arthur Wellesley at the battle of Vimeira, he was comi>elled to evacuate PortugaP, 
and remained until 1812 in complete disgrace. In the Hiissijan campaign he headed a 
division, but could not obtain tne marshal's •truncheon. On his return a. protracted 
fever seized him, which ended in settled derangeVuent. He died at his father's houie in 
ldl3. In bis person, Junot was eminently handsome ; in his manners, coarse ; in his 
eharacter, rapaeioos and cruel. He hlad,.liowever, a considerable share df moral as well 
9»T^hytiQnienergy"-^Coun and Camp of Bonaparte, £. . 
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<^ at a giilbfi/ kiried ftix horsemen' with his own h«nd, and ftit, havihg re- 
ceived several sabro-wounds. The fbgitWe division, pressed between the 
corps ^t Salo, and ^at which was pursaing it frotn LcHiato, was broken, 
routed, and lost at every step thousands of prisoners. During Hiis successful 
pursuit, Bonaparte proceeded to Castiglione, on his right, where Adgereau 
had been fighting ever since the morning with admirable bravery.* It 
was requisite to take the heights on which Liptai's division had placed 
itself. After an obstinate combat, several times renewed, he ht^d, at length, 
accomplished his object, and Bonaparte, on his arrival, found the enemy 
retreating on all ^des. Such was the combat called the battle of Lonato, 
fought on the 16th (August dd). 

Its results were considerable. The French had taken twenty pieces of 
cannon ana three thousand prisoners iroin the division out off and driven 
back upon Salo, and they were still pursuing the scattered remnant of it in 
the mountains. ' They had made a thousand or fifteen hundred prisoners- 
at Castiglione, and killed or wounded thre^ thousand ipen.f They had 
struck terror into Quasdanovich, who, finding the French army before him 
at Salo,. and hearing it in the distance at Lonato, believed that it was 
everywhere. They had thus nearly disorganized the divisions of Bayalitsch 
and Liptai, which fell back fipon Wurmser. That general actually arrived 
with fifteen thousand men to rally the two beaten divisions, and began to 
extend himself in the plains of Castiglione. Bonaparte saw him on the 
morning of the following day, the 17th (August 4th), put himself in line 
to receive battle. He resolved to attack him again, and to have another 
and a final engagement with him. This was to decide the fate of Italy : 
but for this purpose it wad requisite that he should collect all his disposable 
troops at Castiglione. He therefore deferred this decisive^ battle till the 
18th (Angust 5th). He started at full gallop for Bonato, to accelerate in 

The follawing is the portrait given of Janot hj his wiib,tke DucheM d'Abrantes: 
" Janot had a superior mind ; h^ was a stranger to falsehood, and was endowed with a 
generosity which his enemies havf endeavoured to represent as a vice. He possessed 
m an eminent degree the qualities of a good son, a warm friend, and an excellent 
father. I recollect Mr. Fox telling me one day how he was struck, the preceding 
evening, when leaving the Opera, on seeing Junot paying as much attention and • 
respect to his mother, as he would have done to the first peeress in England. Having 
begun life with the Revolution, Junot was absolutely one of its children. He was scarce- 
ly twenty when the first roll of the drum was heard. A war-cry rang throughout the* 
kingdom ; the most sober panted for combat ; all were tired of repose. Had not Jnnot 
been my husband, 1 should tell how^ all at once, he became a young Achilles. During 
the whole of the campaigns in Italy, he accompanied Bonaparte in those fields of 
glory, and was not sparing of his blood. To a< brilliant and creative imagination, Junot 
joined an acute understanding. He learned every th'mg with inconceivable rapiditv. 
He was ready at composing verses, was an excellent actor, and wrote wonderfully well. 
His temper was warm, sometimes passionate ; but never was he coarse or brutal." £. 

" Of .the considerable fortunes which the Emperor had bestowed, that of Junot, he 
said, was one of the most extravagant. The sums he had given him almost exceeded 
belief, and yet he was always in debt; he had squandered treasures without credit to 
himself, without discernment or taste, and too frequently, the Emperor added, in gross 
debauchery. The fireqnent incoherences which had been observed in Junot's behavionr, 
towards the close of his life, arose from the excesses in which he had indulged, and 
broke out at last into complete insanity. , They were obliged to convey him to his 
father's' house, where he died miserably, having mutilated Tiis person with his own 
hands." — Las Caees. E. 

* " That day was the most brilliant of Augereau's life ; nor did Napoleon ever forget 
ii.''—Montholon. E. 

t Bonaparte, in his despatch to the Directory, states the loss of the Aaatrians at from 
two to thin^ thousand killed, and four' thousand prisoners. Jomini says, << three thoor 
•«id killed, wounded, or prisoners." E. . 
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imsfm tiiB nwveneiit of hit troop«. bi « ftw^ dtf^ lie hud kOIed fite 
ha^sM with fuligua Be v<Kild aot ifttriHH any oae with the epecutioa of 
his order? ; he wes deteroiined lo see everylhiog, lo vetify everything, t» 
animate all by his piwenee. It is thus that a superior mind eommoaicatee 
itoelf lo a vast niass, and fills, it with his own ardour. He arriTed about 
mid-day at Lonato. His orders were already put in execution; part of the 
troops were nurchiog upon Castiglione.; the rest were proceedng towards 
Sale and OaFardo. There rerofiined, at most, a thousand men at Lonato. 
Scarcely had Bonaparte entered the place, when an Austrian iSag of Iruce 
presented itself; and the bearer eummoned him lo surrender. The 
general, surprised, co.uld not comprehend at first how it was possible that 
he should be in presence of the Austrians. He was soon enabled to 
account for the circuaistance. The division, sqiarated on the preceding 
day in the battle of Lonato, and driven back upon Sale, had been partly 
taken ; but a corps of nearly four thousand men had been wandering all 
night in the mountains, «nd seeing Lonato almost abandoned, wanted to 
ei^ter the place, in order to open for itself an outlet to the Mincio. Bona- 
parte had but a thousand men to oppose to it, and besides, he bad no time 
to fight a battle. He immediately made all the officers shout him mount 
their horses. He ordered the bearer of the flag of truce to be brought 
befote him, and his eyes to be uncovered. <* Wretched man!" said 
BgnapsD-te to him, " yeu know not then that you are in the presence of 
the general-in-ichief, and that be is here with his whole anny. Go tell 
those who have «ent you, that I give them five minutes to surrender, or I 
will put them to the sword to punish the insult which they have dared la 
<^er me." Hq immediately ordered his artillery to be drawn up, and 
threatened to fire upon the advancing ootamns. The jnessengers wieni and 
carried back his answei*^ and the ibur thousand men iaid down their aciDs 
before one thousand.* Bonaparte, saved by his presence of mind on this 
occasion, gave his orders for the conflict that was aboui to ensiie. He 
added fresh troops to those which had already been despatched upon Saio. 
The division of Despinois was united with that of Sauret, and both, taking 
advantage of the ascendency of victory, were to attack Cluasdanovieh, and 
throw him hoxik definitively into the mountains. He led all the rest to 
Castiglione. In the night he arrived there, and, without taking a moment's 
rest, mounted a fresh horse, and hastened to the field of battle, to make his 
(dispositions. The coming day was to decide the fate of Italy. 

It was in the plain of Castiglione that this battle was to be fought. A 
series of heights, formed by the last range of hills belonging to the A}ps, 
extends from Chiesa to the Mincio, by Lonato, Castiglione, and Solferino. 
At the foot of these heights lies the plain that was to serve for the field of 
battle. The two armies were there in presence of each other, perpendicub- 
larly to the line of the heights on which both supported one wing; Bona- 
parte his left, Wurmser his right, Bonaparte had, at most, twenty-two thou- 
sand men ; Wurmser thirty thousand. The latter had another advantage : his 
wing, which was in the plain, was covered by a redoubt placed on the knoll 
of Medolano. Thus it was supported on both sides. To counterbalance 
these advantages pf number and position, Bonaparte reckoned upon the 
ascendency of victory, and upon his manoeuvres. Wurmser would naturally 

* Ttiia fapt has beei& qv^itioned by one historian, M. Botta, but it ia confirmed by all 
the aaeou&t9; an4 I have zeceived an atteatation of its authenticity from M. AubemoiL 
qoarter-maater-general of the active army, who reviewed the four thousand prisoDacB. 



strive to extepd.l^sifelf on big tight, wiuoh wpB sopportad upon tke Km of 
the heif hts, io order to open « eoiamuftication towards JLoiiAto uid Sak>. 
This was what Bajalitsch had done two days before, and this was what 
would scarcely fail to be done by Wuifnoser, aU whose wishep must tend to 
a junction with his great detachment, Bonaparte resolved to favour this 
rooyemept, firom which he hoped to derive iii4>orti^nt advant^f e. He had 
now A hand Serrurier's division, whioh, pursued by Wurmser ^ver eince it 
had left Mantua had not yet been -able to enter into line. It was coming 
by way of Guirdizzolo. Bqnaparte ^ordered it 1^ debouch towards Cauriana, 
on Wurmaer's rear. He waited for his lire to begin the combat. 

By daybreak the two armies were in action. Wurpiser, impatient to 
attack, n^oved his right along the heights ; Bonaparte, to favour this move- 
ment, drew back his left, formed by Massena's division : he kept his centre 
immoveable in the plain. He soon beard Serrurier's fire. Then, while he 
continued to draw back liis left, and Wurmser to prolong his right, he 
ordered the redoy^bt of Medolano to be attacked. At first he directed 
twenty pieces of light artillery upon that redoubt, and, aftler briskly can- 
nonading it, he detached General Verdier, with three battalions of grena- 
diers, to stprm it. That brave general advanced, supported by a regiment 
of cavalry, and took the redoubt. The left Hank of the Austrians was 
thus uncovered, at the very hioment when Serrurier, arriving at Cauriana, 
excited alarm upon their rear. Wurmser immediately moved part of his 
second line upon his right, deprived of suppprt, and placed«it en potence to 
Diiake head against the French who were debouching from Medolano. The 
rest of his second tine he moved back to cover Cauriana, and thus con- 
tinued to nmke head against the enemy. But Bonmparte, seizing, the 
moment with his wonted promptness, immediately ceased to refuse bis left 
and his centre; he gave Massena and Augereau the signal which they 
were impatiently 'awaiting. Massena, with the left, Augereau with the 
centre, rushed upon the weakened line of the Austrians, and charged it 
with impetuosity. Attacked so briskly on its whole Iront, and thieatened 
on its left and its rear, it began to give way. The ardour of the French 
redoubled. Wurpnser, seeing his army compr<miised, gave the signal for^ 
retreat. !He was pursued, and some prisoners were taken. To put him 
completely to the rout, it would have been necessary to. make double haste, 
and ta push him in disorder upon the Mincio. But, for aix days,* the troop» 
had been marching and fighting without intermission ; they were unable to 
advance farther, aijid slept on the field of battle. Wurmser had on that 
day lost only two thousand men, but he had nevertheless lost Italy: 

On the following day, Augereau proceeded to the bridge of Borghetto, 
and Massena before Peschiera. Augereau commenced a cannonade, which 
was followed by the retreat of the Austrians; and Massena- fought a rear- 
guard action with the division which bad n^asked Peschiera. The Mincio 
was abandoned by Wurmser ; he again took the road to Rivoli between the 
Adige and the h^Q of Garda, to regain the Tyrol. Massena followed him 
to Rivoli and to- La Corona, and resumed bis old positions. Augereau 
appeared before Verona. The V^ietian pr<^editore, in order to give the 
Austrians time to evabuate the city and to save their baggage, demanded 
a respite of two hours before opening the gates ; Bonaparte ordered them 
to be broken open with cannon-balk. The Veronese, who were devoted 

*. " It has been said that, during these eztraordinai^ six days, Bonapafte nfivex onoe 
took oW his boots, nor lay down upon a bed.'*—- ^oumefme. JB. 
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to the caa^e of Acidtm, and who had openl]r mantfested their sentiments at 
the moment of the tetreat of the French, dreaded the wrath of the con- 
c|aeror, but tWey experienced at his hands the utmost lenity. 

Towards Salo and La Ghiesa, Quasdanovich was effecting an arduous 
retreat behind the Lake of Garda. He halted and attempted to defend a 
defile called La Rocca d' Anfb ; but he was beaten and lost twelve liundred 
men. The French had soon recovered all their old position^. 

This campaign had lasted six days;^ and in that short space of time some 
thirty thousand meiji had put sixty thousand hors <k combat.^ Wurmser 
had lost twenty thousand men, seven or eight thousand of whom were 
killed, and twelve or thirteen thousand prisoners. He was driven into the 
mountains, and it was utterly impossible for him to keep the field. Thus had 
this redoubtable expedition vanished before a handful of brave men. These 
extraordinary results, unexampled in hiistory, were owing to the promptness 
and vigour of resolution of the young commander. While two formidable 
armies covered both, shores of the Lake of Garda, and the courage of all 
was shaken, He had knoWn how to reduce the whole campaign to a single 
question — the junction of the two armies at the extremity of the Lake of 
Garda. He had known how to tnake a great sacrifice, that of the blockade 
of Mantua, in order to concentrate his forces at the decisive point ; and, 
dealing tremendous blows to each of the enemy's masses in turn, at Salo, 
at Lonato, and at Castiglione, he had successively disorganized them, and 
driven them baok into the mountains from which they had issued. 

The Austrians were struck with consternation ; the French transported 
with admiration of their young chief. Their confidence in and devotion to 
him were at their height. One battalion could put three to flight. The 
old soldiers, who had made him corporal at Lodi, promoted him to sergeant 
at Castiglione. In Italy the sensation was profound. Milan, Bologna, 
Ferrara, the towns in the duchy of Modena, and all the friends of liberty, 
were transported with joy. Grief pervaded the convents and all the old 
aristocracies'. Venice, Rome, and Naples, the governments which had 
committed imprudences, were terror-stricken. 

Bonaparte, judging soundly of his position, did not consider the struggle as 
at an end, though he had deprived Wurmser of twenty thousand men. The 
old marshal was retiring into the Alps with forty thousand. He was going 
to rest, to rally, to recruit them, and it was to be presumed that he would 
pounce once more upoh Italy. Bonaparte had lost a few thousand men, in 
prisoners, killed, and wounded ; he had a great number in the hospitals : he 
thought it best to continue to temporize, to keep his eyes constantly upon the 
Tyrol, and his feet upon the Adige, and to content himself with overawing the 
Italian powers until he should have time to chastise them. He therefore 
merely took care to apprize the Venetians that he was informed of their arma- 
ments, and continued to makfe theni furnish him with supplies at their own 
cost, still postponing the negotiations for an alliance. He had learned the 
arrival at Ferrara of a papal legate, who had come to resume possession of 
the legations. He summoned him to his head-quarters. This legate, who 
was Cardinal Mattei,t fell at his feet, saying, ^eccavi. Bonaparte put him 

* "In the different engagements between the twenty-ninth of July and the twelfth 
of August, the French army took 15,000 prisoner!^, 70 pieces of cannon, and nine stand 
of colours; and killed or wounded 25,000 men. . The loss of the French army was 7,000 
men.'* — MonthoUm, E. 

f *• Cardinal Mieittei was born at tlomd in t744. Compelled, in the year IQIO, to re» 
|>air to France with his colleagues, he was banished by Napoleon to iRhetel, for refusing 



taitiltlMit, in ordbr ^ ovonrhdm Joordan by thitf janctioii of forces. Jour- 
dan'0 umy w«8 the fweaker of the two* At 00 great a distance from his 
base, he nurabered little more than forty^ive thousand men. It was e?i-^ 
dent that he could not resist, and that he was even likely to be exposed to 

Seat disasters. Jonrdan being beaten and driven back to the Rhine, 
oreau, on his part, cooid not remain in Bavaria, and the archduke might 
even proceed to the Neckar, and anticipate hikn on his line of retreat. 
This conception has been considered the roost judicious of any that the 
Austrian generals have to boast during these long wars. Like those which 
at the same moment shed lustre on the genius of Bonaparte in Italy, it be- 
longed to a young man. 

The archdake set out from In^oldstadt on the 29th of Thermidor, (Au- 
gust 16), five days after the battle of Neresheim. Jourdan, placed on the 
Naab, between Naabburg and Schwandorf, was not aware of the storm that 
was gathering over his head. He had detached General Bernadotte* to 
Neumarkt, on his right, with a view to put himself in communication with 
Moreau — an object which it was impossible to accomplish, and for which* 
a detached corps was uselessly compromised. With this detachment, the 
archduke, coming from the Danube, must necessarily fall in. General 
Bernadotte, attacked by superior forces, made an honourable resistance, 
but was obliged rapidly to recross the mountains by which the army had 
debouched from the valley of th^ Mayn into that of the Danube. He re- 
tired to Nuremberg. The archduke, having despatched a corps in pursuit 

* *' Jean Bapti»te Jules Bernadotte was bom in 1764. His flither was a lawyer. In 
1780 the son entered the military profession, and was still a sergeant in 1789. When 
the Revolution broke out, he embraced its principles with enthusiasm^ and obtained 
quick promotion in the army. In 1794 he was general of division at-the battle of Fleu- 
nis.; and in 1796 he servecl in Jourdan's army. He aflerwards led reinforcements to 
the army of Italy ; and shortly before the IBth of Fmctidor, Bonaparte chose him to 
carry to the Directory the banners taken at the battle of Rivoli. After ^e treaty of 
CampQ Formio, Bernadotte was appointed ambassador of the French republic to the 
court of Vienna. He was next placed in the ministry of war, but, being speedily re- 
moved from office, retired into private life till the 18th of Brumaire, when Napoleon 
called him to the council of state. Her^ he opposed the establishment of the order of 
the Legion of Honour, which cave great umbrage to the First Consul. In 1804, on the • 
establi&ment of the Empire, Bernadotte was created a marshal, and soon ailerward» 
received the grand decoration of the Legion of Honour. He greatly distin^ished him^ 
self at the battle of Austerlit^, and, in the same year, the Emperor created him Prince ot 
Ponte-Corvo. From the close of 1807 to 1809 he commanded 'the French army which 
remained in the north of Germany. At the battle of Wagram he led the Saxon aUies 
who fought with great skill and bravery. In consequence, however, of an altercation 
with the Emperor, he quitted the service, and went to Paris. In 1810 he was ap> 
pointed successor to the Swedish throne, by the name of Charles John. In 1813 he 
issued a formal declaration of war against JNapoleon, placed himself at the head of the 
Swedish army in Germany, and contributed greatly to the victory of the aUies at 
Leipsic. In the following year he obtained the cession of Norway to Sweden. In 
1818 he succeeded to the Uirone by the title of Charles XIV. ; and since his accession, 
has done everything in his power to promote the welfare and happiness of his subjects, 
with whom he is deservedly popular. His son, Oscar, the crown' prince, who was born 
in 1799, is said to be a young man every way worthy of his father. It is remarkable 
that Bernadotte is the only sovereign who has retamed a throne acquired during the 
late wars in Europe." — Eneyclopadia Americana. £. 

^' Bernadotte," said Napoteon, *'was ungrateful to me, as I was the author of his 
greatness ; but I cannot say Uiat he betrayed me ; he in a manner became a Swede, 
and never promised that wnich he did not intend to perform. I can accuse him of in- 
gratitude, but not of treacherv. Neither Murat nor he would have declared against 
me, had they thought it would have lost me my throne. Their wish was, to diminish 
my power, but not to destroy me akojg^ther. Seniadotte is a Gttscon, a little inclined 
to boasting, "-p^j Voice from Si, BeUna. £. 
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of him, proceeded with the rest of his forces againel Jourdan. The latter, 
having received iatelligence that a reinforoemeot was coming, and heing 
. apprized of the danger which Bernadotte had incurred, and of the retreat 
which he was obliged to make upon Nuremberg, resolved to recross the 
m^ountains himself. At the moment when he was commencing his march, 
he was attacked, at once, by the archduke and Wartensleben ; he had a dif- 
ficult combat to sustain at Amberg, and lost his direct route to Nuremberg. 
Thrown, with his artillery, his infantry, and his cavalry, into cross-roads, 
hp incurred the greatest dangers, and was eight days in making a most 
^ difficult but a most honourable retreat, both for the troops and for himself. 
He found himself once more on the Mayn, at Schweinfurt, on the 12th of 
Fructi^or (August 29), purposing to proceed to Wurtzburg, to halt there, 
to rally his corps, and to try the fortune of arms. 

While the archduke was executing this admirable movement upon the 
army of the Sambre and Meuse, he afforded Moreau occasion to execute tt 
similar one, equally masterly and equally decisive. An enemy never at- 
tempts any daring stroke without unpOvering himself and opening favourable 
chances to his adversary. Moreau, having no more than thirty-eight thousand 
men opposed to him, might easily have overwhelmed them by acting with a 
little vigour. He might have done still more (in the opinion of Bonaparte 
and the Archduke Charles), he might have made a movement, the results of 
which would have been immense. He should himself have followed the 
march ot the enemy, have fallen upon the archduke, as that prince was 
himself falling upon Jourdan, and have got unawares upon his rear. The 
archduke, caught between Jourdan and Moreau, would have incurred in- 
calculable dangers. But for this purpose he must have executed a very ex- 
tensive movement, suddenly changed his line of operation, and thrown him- 
self from the Neckar upon the Mayn ;. he must, moreover, have disobeyed 
the instructions of the Directory, which ordered him to support himself upon 
the Tyrol, with a view to turn the enemy's flanks and to communicate with 
the army of Italy. The young conqueror of Castigiione would not have 
hesitated to take this bold step and to have committed such a disobedience, 
which would have decided the campaign in a victorious manner ; but Mo- 
reau was incapable of such a determination. He remained several days on 
the banks of the Danube, ignorant of the departure of the archduke, and 
leisurely exploring a position that was then but little known. Being, at 
length, apprized of the movement which had taken place, he was alarmed 
for Jourdan ; but, not daring to take any vigorous determination, he re- 
solved to cross the Danube and to advance into Bavaria, to try to draw the 
^archduke back upon him, while adhering to' the plan prescribed by the 
Directory. It was, however, easy to judge that the archduke would not 
quit Jourdan till he had put him hors de combat, and that he would not 
suffer himself to be diverted from the execution of a vast plan by an incur- 
sion into Bavaria. Moreau, nevertheless, crossed the Danube after Latour 
and approached the Lech. Latour showed an intention to dispute the 
passage of the Lech; but, too much extended to support himself .there, he 
was obliged to abandon it, after being worsted in an action at Friedberg. 
Moreau then approached Munich: on the I5th of Fructidor (September 1) 
he was at Dachau, Pfaffenhofen, and Geisenfeld. 

Thus Fortune began to be less favourable to us in Germany, owing to a 
vicious plan, which, separating our armies, rendered them liable to be 
beaten singly. Other results were preparing in Italy also. We have seen 
that Bonaparte, afler he had driven back the Austrians into the Tyrol, and 
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uader arrest in. a aemmarj. He wrote to M. d'Azara, who was his go- 
betwecD with the courts of Rome and Naples, complained to him of the 
imbecility and of the insincerity of the papal government, and declared his 
determination to tarn back very soon upon it, if he were obliged to do so. 
With regard to the court of Naples, he assumed the mcM»t .threatening 
language. '' The English,'' said he to M. d'Azara, ** have persuaded the 
King of Nq)le8 that he was something; I will soon proye to him that he is 
nothing. If he persists, in despite of the armistice, in arraying himself 
against us, I solemnly engage, before the face of Europe, to march against 
his pretended seventy thousand men with six thousand grenadiers, four 
thousand horse, and forty pieces of cannon." 

He wrote a polite but firm letter to the Duke of I'uscany, who had suffered 
the English to occupy Porto Ferrajo, and told him that France had cer- 
tainly had it in her power to punish him for this n^iigence by occupying 
his dominions, but that she forbore to dp so for old friendship's sake. He 
changed the garrison'of Leghorn, in order to awe Tuscany by a movement 

• of troops. To Genoa he was silent He wrote a strong letter to the King 
of Sardinia, who tolerated the Barbets in his territories, and despatched a 
column of twelve hundred men, with a roving military commission to seize 
and shoot all Barbets found on the roads. The people of Milan had shown 
the most amicable dispositions towards the French. He addressed to them 
a delicate and noble letter, expressing his thanks.* His recent victories 
gave him the strongest hopes of retaining Italy. He thought that he might 
proceed further with the Lombard^; he granted them arms, and permitted 
them to raise a legion in their own pay/ in which' a great number of Itidians 
and the Poles wandering over Europe since the last partition, enrolled 
themselves. Bonaparte testified his satisfaction to the people of Bologna 
and Ferrara. Those of Modena desired to be emancipated from the 

. regency established by the duke ; Bonaparte had already some motives for 
breaking the armistice, for the regency had transmitted supplies to the 
garrison of Mantua. He resolved, however, to wait awhile. He solicited 
reinforcements of the Directory to repair his losses, and remained at the 
entrance of the gorges of the Tyrol, ready to rush upon Wurmser and to 
destroy the remains of his army, as soon^ as he should learn that Moreau 
had crossed the Danube. 

During these important events in Italy, others were in progress on the 
Danube. Moreau had pushed the archduke foot by foot, and. had arrived 
in the middle of Thermidor (the first days of August) on the Danube. 
Jourdan was on the Naab, which falls into that river. The cha'm of the 
Alb, which separates the Neckar from the Danube, is composed of moun- 
tains of middling height, terminating in a plateau, crossed by defiles, narrow 
as fissures in rocks. It was by these defiles that Moreau had debouched 
upon the Danube, in an unequal country, intersected by nivines, and co- 
vered with wood. The archduke, who entertained the design of concentrat- 
ing himself on the Danube, and recovering strength on that powerftil line, 
suddenly formed a resolution which had well nigh compromised his judicious 
plans. He received intelligence thattW^artensleben, instead of falling back 

to be present at his^marriage with Maria Louisa. The Cardinal died in 1820.'* — Scott's 
Life cf J>rapol€on. £. 

* ** After the victorv of Castiglione, Bonaparte returned his thanks to the Milanese in 
the name of the repoblic. 'Your people,' he said, * render themselves daily more wor- 
thy of hberty, and they will, no doubt, one day appear with glory on the stage of the 
-watld.* ''^-^amtmir. k 
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upon bim as aaar a pOMible to Ikmaowerth, w« falliiig back towanb* ^ 
BMienia, under the fooliah idea of coveriog it. He wu apprehensive lest, . 
profUiag by this false moTement, which uncovered the Danube, the army 
of the Sanibre and Meuse should attempt to cross it. He resolved, there- 
ibre, to cross it himself, in order to file rapidly along the other shore, and 
t^ go and make head against Jourdan. But the river was encumbered by 
his magazines, and it would take him some time to clear, them out. He 
had, brides, no intention to execute the passage before the face of Moreati, 
and within reach of his blows, and he conceived the idea of removing him, 
by giving him battle with the Danube at his back — a bad idea, for which 
he has since severely censured himself, since it rendered him liable to be 
thrown into the river, or at least not to reach it entire^ an indispensable 
condition for the success of his ulterior designs. 

On the 24th of Thermidor (August llj, he halted before Moreau's po- 
sitions, to make a general attack upon him. Moreaa was at Neresheim, 
occupying the positions of Dunstelkingen and Dischingen by his right and 
hia centre, and that of Nordlingen by his left. The archduke, wishing in 
the first place to remove him farther from the Danube, in the next to cut 
him off, if possible, from the mountains by which he had debouched, and 
lastly, to prevent him from communicating with Jourdan, attacked him in 
order to attain all his ends on all the points at once. He succeeded in 
turning the right of Moreau aiid in dispersing all his flankers ; he advanced 
to Heidenheim, almost close to his rear, and excited such alarm that all 
his artiUery fell back. At the centre he attempted a vigorous attack, but 
it was not aufficiently decisive. On^he left, towards Nordlingen, he made 
threatening demonstrations. Moreau wcffi not intimidated either by the 
demonstrations made upon his left, or by the excursion behind his right ; 
and, judging very correctly that the essential point Was at the centre, did 
the reverse of what is done by ordinary generals, who are always alafmed 
when their wings are threatened : he weakened his wings to strengthen 
the centre. His precaution was judicious, for the archduke, redoubling 
his efforta at the centre towards Dunstelkingen, was repulsed with loss. 
Both armies passed the night on the field of battle. 

Next day Moreau found himself greatly embarrassed by the retrograde 
movement of his parks, which left him without ammunition. He neverthe- 
less conceived that he ought to make amends by daring, and to aftbct an 
intention to attack; But the archduke, in a hurry to recross the Danube, 
had no mind to renew the combat ; he retreated With great firmness to the 
Danube, repassed it unmolested by Moreau, and broke down the bridges as 
far as Donauwerth. There he learned what had passed between the two 
armies which had operated by the Mayn. Warteneleben had not thrown 
himself into Bohemia, as he feared, but had remained on the Naab, in 
presence of Jourdan. The young Austrian prince then formed an adhiira^ 
ble resolutiouj which was the consequence of his long retreat, and which 
was calculated to decide the campaign. His aim, in falling back upon the 
Danube, had been to concentrate himself there, that he might hate it in hia 
power to act upon olte or other of the two French armies with a superior 
mass of forces. The battle of Neresheim might have thwarted this plan, 
if, instead of being uncertain, it had been positively disastrous. But, having 
retreated unhurt to the Danube, he could now take advantage of the separa- 
tion of the Firfefifch armies, and fall upon one of the two.^ He consequently 
resolved to leave General Latour, with thirty-six thousand men, to occupy 
Moreau, and to proceed himself with twenty-five thouaand towards Wat^- 
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4JUfrir bi|t Viwl«>ii iHid JM ««rried il, and all the ^«B7ii|MM mre now 
4)pi|^ ilbput nQpn, on bolh ba^a of ihe river, near Ronaacdo. 9ot the 
]i|09t difficult ta^ was yet to be performeiL 

i)a?idoTich had rallied hia two divisions upon hia reserve^ in the defile of 
CaUiano^-a formidable defile^ and dangerous in a very diffisrent way from 
that of Marco. At this point, the Adige, running dose to the mountains, 
left but the width of the causeway between its l^d and their foot. The 
entrance of the defUe was closed by the castle of La Pietra, which connect- 
ed the mountain with the river and was crowned with artillery. 

Bonaparte, persisting in his tactics, distributed his light infantry on the 
right upon the declivities of the mountain, and x>n the left upon the banks 
of the river. His soldiers, born on the banks of the Rhone, the Seme, or 
tl^e Loire, equalled the hunters of the Alps in boldness and agility. Some, 
climbing from rock to rock, attained the summit of the mountain, and 
poured down a perpendicular fire upon the enemy ; others, not less intrepid, 
glided along the river, venturing wherever they could find a footing, and 
turned the castle of La Pietra. .General Dommartin placed a battery of 
light artillery in a situation where it produced the best effect ; the castle 
was taken. The army then passed through it, and advanced in close 
column upon the Austrian army, crowded together in the defile. Artillery, 
eavalry, infantry, were intermingled, and fied in fi'ightful disorder. Young 
Lemarois, aide-de-camp of the general in chief, wiUi a view to prevent the 
flight of the Austrians, dashed away at full gallop at the head of fifty hus- 
sars, passed through the whole length of the Austrian mass^ then suddenly 
facing about, attempted to stop the van. He was struck from his hocae, 
but he i^read terror in the Austrian ranks, and gave the cavahry which 
hastened after him, time -to pick up several thousand prisoners. Thus 
ended that series of actions which made the French army master of. t^e 
defiles of the Tyrol, the town of Roveredo, the whole of the Austrian 
artillery, and four thousand prisoners, exclusively of killed and wounded. 
Bonaparte Called this affair the battle of Roveredo. 

On. the following day, the l^th of Fructidor (September 5tb), the French 
entered Trent, the capital of the Italian Tyrol. The bishop had fied. 
Bonaparte, in order to vappease the Tyrolese, who were strongly attached to 
the boui^ of Austria, addressed to them a proclamation, in which he exhort- 
ed them to lay down their arms and not to commit hostilities against his 
army, promising that, on this condition, their property and public establisfa- 
naents should be respected. Wurmser was no longer at Trent. Bonaparte 
had isurprised hioi at the moment when he was marching to execute his 
plan. On peeing the French enter the Tyrol, for the purpose of communi- 
cating pei;hapB with Germany, Wurmser Was only the - more disposed to 
descend by the Brenta, in order to possess himself of the Adige during 
their absence. He even hoped, by means of this rapid circuit, whi<£ 
would bring him to Verona, to enclose the French in the upper valley of 
' the Ad^e, and at once to envelop them and to cut them off from Mantua. 
He had set out two days before, and must already have reached Bassano. 
Bonaparte immediately formed one of the boldest of resolution^. He 
deterinined to leave Vaubois to guard ^he Tyrol, and to hasten himselt 
through the gorges of the Brenta, after Wurmser. He could not take with 
him more than twenty thousand men, and Wnrmser had thirty; he might 
be cooped up in those frightful gorges, if Wurmser should make head 
.^aiiiist him ; he might also come too late to fall iipon the rear of Wurmser, 
and the latter might have time to force the Adige. All this was possible^ 
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bat kis twenty thousand men were as good as thirty ; if Wormser attempted: 
to oppose him and to shut him op in the gorges, he would cut his way 
through his army ; if he had twenty leagues to go, he would perform that 
distance in two days and reach the plain as soon as Wurmser. He would 
then drive him back either upon Trieste or upon the Adige. If he drove 
him upon Trieste, he would pursue him and burn that port before his face ; 
if he drove him upon the Adige, he would hem him in between his army 
and the river, and thus envelop the enemy who thought, to catch him in 
the gorges of the Tyrol. 

This young man, whose conceptions and resolutions were prompt as 
lightning, ordered Vaubois, on the very day of his arrival at Trent, to pro- 
ceed to the Lavis, and to take that position from the rear-guard of Davido- 
Yich. He made Vaubois execute this order before his face, pointed out to 
him the position which he was to occupy with his ten tho^sand men, and 
then set out with twenty thousand to dash through the gorges of th^ Brenta. 

He started on the morning of the 20th (September 6th), and passed the 
night at Levico. Next morning, the 21st (September Jth), he resumed 
his march, and arrived before another defile, called the defile of Primolano, 
where Wurmser had placed a division. Bonaparte employed the same 
manceuvrcs as before, threw tirailleurs upon the heights and upon the bank 
of the Brenta, and then ordered a column to charge upon the road. The 
defile was taken. There was a small fort beyond it ; this was surrounded 
and carried. A few intrepid soldiers, running forward along the road, out- 
stripped the fugitives, stopped them, and gave the army time to come up 
and secure them. Three thousand prisoners were taken. Bonaparte ar- 
rived in the evening at Cismona, after marching twenty leagues in two 
days. He would have advanced farther, but the soldiers were unable to 
proceed; he was himself exhausted with fatigue. He had distanced his 
head-quarters, and had neither attendants nor victuals. He partook of the 
ammunition bread of one of the soldiers,* and lay down to wait with im- 
patience for the morrow. 

This daring and unexpected march filled Wurmser with astonishment. ' 
He could not conceive how his foe could have ventured into those gorges, 
at the risk of being shut up there. He was at Bassano, which closed the 
outlet, and he resolved to bsft* the passage with his whole army. If he suc-^ 
ceeded in the attempt, Bonaparte would be taken in the bend of the Brenta. 
He had already sent the division of Mezaros to try Verona ; but he re- 
called it that he might combat here with all his forces; it was not probable, 
however, that the order would arrive in time. The town of Bassano is 
seated on tlie lefl bank of the Brenta. It communicates with the right 
* bank by a bridge. Wurmser placed the two divisions of Schlotterndorf 
and Quasdanovich on the two bsuiks of the Brenta, in advance of the town, 
and six battalions as an advanced guard in the defiles which precede Bas- 
sano and close the valley. 

On the rooming of the 22d (September 8th), Bonaparte lefl Cismona 
and advanced towards Bassano. Massena marched on the right bank, 
Augereau on the left. The defiles were carried, and the French de- 
bouched in presence of the enemy's army, drawn up on both banks of the 



* ** Napoleon, in his ea^mess to pursue the enemy, outrode all his suite, and ^ 

the night alone, wrapped in his cloak, on the ^ound^ in the midst of a regiment of in- 
fantry who bivouacked round the town. A private soldier scared with him his rations^ 
and reminded him of it, after he became emperor, in the camp at Bovlogne"'^lr- 
E. 



resumed hb old poekioDe x>n the Adige, mediated fresh Aemgns against 
Wurmaer. Not eonteat with haviog destroyed twenty thousand of his men» 
he wished to ruin his army entirely. This operation was indispensable for 
the execution of all his plans ik Italy. Wurmser destroyed, be could make 
a push as far as Trieste, ruin that port, so important for Austria, then 
return to the Adige, give law to Venice, Rome, and Naples, whose ill-will 
was still as manifest as ever, and at length throw out the signal of liberty 
in Italy, by constituting Lorabardy, the legations of Bologna and Ferrara, 
and perhaps even the duchy of Modena, an independent republic. In 
order to accomplish these plans, he resolved to ascefid into the Tyrol, cer- 
tain of being now seconded by the presence of Morean, on the other slope 
of the Alps. 

While the French troops were taking about three weeks' rest, Wurmser 
had reorganized and reinforced his. New detachments from Austria, and 
the Tyrolese militia, enabled him to increase his army to nearly fifly thou- 
sand men. The Aulic Council, sent him a new chief of the staff. General 
Xiauer, of the engineers, with fresh instructions respecting the plan to be 
pursued for taking the line of the Adige. Wurn^r was to leave eighteen or 
twenty thousand men under Davidovich, to guard the Tyrol, and to descend 
with the rest, by the valley of the Brenta, into the plains of the Vincentine 
and the Paduan. The Brenta rises not far from Trent, recedes from the 
Adige in the form of an arch, again becomes parallel to that river in the 
plain, and discharges itself into the Adriatic. A causeway, commenciilg 
at Trent, leads into the valley of the Brenta, and, running through Bas- 
sano, terminates in the plains of the Vincentine and the Paduan. Wurm- 
ser would have to pass through this valley,- in order to debouch in the plain 
and to attempt the passage of the Adige between Verona and Legtiago. 
This plan was not better conceived than the preceding, for it was still 
attended vtrith the inconvenience of dividing him into two corps ai\d placing 
Bonaparte between them. 

Wurmser entered into action at the same moment as Bonaparte. TJie 
latter, ignorant of Wurmser' sr designs, but foreseeing, with rare 'sagacity, 
that, during his excursion to the extremity of the Tyrol, the enemy migfit 
possibly try the line of the Adige, from Verona to Legnago, left General 
Kilmaine at Verona, with a reserve of nearly three thousand men,, and 
with all the means of resisting for two days at least. General Sahuguet 
remained, with a division of eight thousand men, before Mantua. Bona- 
parte set out with twenty-eight thousand, and ascended by, all the three 
roads of the Tyrol, that which runs behind the Lake of Qarda and the two 
which border the Adige. On the 17th of Fructidpr (September 3), Sauret's 
division, now become Vaubois', after passing behind the Lake of Garda, 
and fighting several actions, arrived at Torbole, near the upper extremity 
of the lake. On the same day, Massena's and Augereau's divisions, 
which, at first, proceeded along both banks of the Adige, and afterwards 
formed a junction on one bank by means of the bridge of Golo, arrived 
before Seravalle. They fought an advanced-guard action, and took some 
prisoners from the enemy. 

"The French had now to ascend a narrow and deep valley. On their left 
they had the Adige, on their right lofty mountains. In places, the river, 
running close to the foot of the mountains, left only the breadth of the 
cauaeway, and thus formed ^firightful defiles to pasi^. In penetrating into 
the Tyrol, there was more than one of this kind to encounter. But the 

c2 
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breach, 4img Md aoltffe, weio ag fit for this IehmI of 'wvfafe m ftr 

<lhat wfiiob thoj had jusl been oarryuig on in the cxfesflMre pldm of the 
MaiKaui, 

Davidovieh had placed two difisions, ooe in the camp of Morf, ^on the 
right bank of the Adige^ to make head against VauboMr* division, whii^ 
was advancing along the causeway from Salo to Roveredo, behind the 
Lake of Garda^ the other at San Marco, on the left bank, to guard the 
defile against Massena and Augereau. On the 18th of Fructidor (Sq^ 
tember 4th), the French and Austrians found themselves in presence of 
each other. It was Wukassovich's division that defended the defile of ^a 
Maroo. Bonaparte, instantly adopting the kind of tactics suited to the 
situation, formed two corps of light infantry, and distributed them on the 
right and lefl on the surrounding heights. Then, afler he had fatigued 
the Austrians for some time, he formed the 18th demi-brigade into close 
column by battalions, and ordered General Victor* to force the defile with 
it. A violent combat ensued ; the Austrians, at first, kept their ground, but 
Bonaparte decided the action by directing General Dubois to charge at the 
head of the hussars. That brave general rushed upon the Austrian infan- 
try, broke it, and fell pderced with three balls. He was borne away ex- 
piriog. " Before I die," said he to Bcmaparte, ^^ let me know if we are con- 
<|uerors." The Austrians fled on all sides and retired to Roveredo, a league 
distant firom Marco. They were pursued at a run. Roveredo is at some 
distance from the Adige ; Bonaparte directed Rampon, with the d2d, to- 
wards the space between the river and the town; and Victor, with the 18th, 
upon the town itself The latter entered the main street of Roveredo at 
the charge step, swept the Austrians before him, and reached the other 
extremity of the town at the very momopt when Rampon was completing 
the exterior circuit of it. While the principal army was thus carying San 
Marco and Roveredo, Vanbois' division arrived by the other bank of the 
Adige. The Austrian division of Reuss had disputed with it the camp of 

* " Perrin Victor was born in 1766. Jn his fifteenth year he entered the army u a 
priyate soldier, and by his good conduct at Toulon obtained the rank of greneral of bri- 
gade. From the breaking out of the Revolution to the battle of Friedland he wag al- 
most constantly in the field, and his galhmtrj in that great action procured him lus 
nnrshars baton. Oh the peace of Ti£it, Victor was appointed grovemor of Berlin, but 
he had been only fifteen months there when he was sent to Spam, where he remained 
from 1808 to 1812, while his troops on more than one occasion disgraced themselves by 
shameful excesses. At the battle of Talavera, Victor was defeated by Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley with the loss of about ten thousand men. After an unsuccessful, though tedious 
siege of Cadiz, the marshal^ whom the Emperor had now created Buke of BeHuno, was. 
summoned to the Russian campaign. At the Beresina, Dresden, Leipsic, and Hanan, 
, Victor fought nobly, and equally so on the invasion of France by the aJ^ies in 1814. 
After incredible efforts at Nangis and Villeneuve, and seeing his son-in-law killed be- 
fore his face, he took a few hours* rest at Salini^. This grfeaUy enraged Napoleon, who 
had commanded him to pursue the allies to Montereau without intermission, and he 
told him that his command was given to another, and tliat he might go about his busi- 
ness. The tears streamed down the marshal's cheeks as he replied, * No, sire, I will 
iiot leave the service. Victor was once a grenadier, and has not forgotten how to use 
the musket. I will take my place in the ranks with the soldiers of the guard.' The 
Emperor, affected by this proof of fidelity, stretched out his hand to the marshal, and 
said, * I cannot return you your command, since another has it, but you may bead two 
brigades of my guard.' The veteran did so, and throughout the remainder of the cam- 
paign, fought with the most determined bravery. On the return of Napoleon from 
£lba, Victor fallowed Louis to Ghent, and on the second restoration was made a French 
(fmty and ntlnister of war m 1821. At a subsequent period, he was seat as .amt aw d or 
itoViexma." — Court and Camp qf Bonapwete, £. 



litethort ef tr«t»tie» ttSik^ P«nuinh. Frniee vw ttti»port«d wtlh tdmira- 
4iQ«i for the Miwinimidernfibe umqr of Ila^. 

MoMtu had advanced upon the L^ch, as we have seen, in the hope that 
ilia pfogreBa ia Baivaria would bring back the archduke and . extrieate 
Joaridan. This hope was not well founded, and the archduke would 
have ill appreciated the importance of his movement had he relinquished 
its execution to return towards Moreau. The whole campaign dependecf 
on what was about to .take place on the Mayn. If Jourdan were 
beaten and driven back upon the Rhine, the progress of Moreau would 
serve only to compromise him still more, and to expose him to the risk of 
iosing his line of retreat. The archduke, therefore, contented himself 
with despatching General Nauendorf, with ten regiments of cavalry and 
some battalions, to reinforce Latour, and continued his pursuit of the army 
of the Sambre aud Meuse. • 

That brave army retired with the deepest regret, retaining the entire 
consciousness of its strength. It was this army that had perfofmed the 
greatest and the most brilliant exploits during the first years of the Revolu- 
tion. It was this army that had conquered at Watignies, at Fleurus, on 
the banks of the Ourthe and of the Roer. It had a warm esteem for its 
general and a strong confidence in itself. This retreat had not disheart^ 
ened it, and it was persuaded that it yielded solely to superior combinations 
and to the mass of the hostile forces. It ardently desired an occasion for 
measuring its strength with the Austrians, and re-establishing the honour 
of its flag» Jourdan desired it too. The Directory wrote to him that he 
must at all hazards maintain his ground in Franconia on the Upper Mayn, 
in order to take up his winter-quarters in Germany, and nuMre particularly 
not to uncover Moreau, who had advanced to the very gates of Munich. 
Moreau, on his part, had acquainted Jourdan, by a despatch dated the 8th 
<if Fractidor (August 25), with his march beyond the Lech, the advanta^s 
which he had gained there, and his intehtion of advancing stiil farther with 
a view to bring back the archduke. All these reasons induced Jourdan to 
try the fortune of arms, though he had before him a very superior force. 
He would have deemed it derogatory to his honour had he quitted Fran- 
'conia without fighting, andlefl his colleague by himself in Bavaria. Mis- 
led, moreover, by the movement of General Nauendorf, Jourdan conceived 
that the archduke had set out ^ain for the banks of the Danube. He 
halted, therefore, at Wurtzburg, a place which he judged it important to 
preserve, but of which the French retained the citadel alone. He there 
gave some rest to his troops, made some changes in the distribution aud 
the command of his divisions, and declared his intention to figlit. The 
army displayed the greatest ardour in carrying all the positions which Jour- 
dan deemed it advisable to occupy before he gave battle. He had his 
right supported upon Wurtzburg, and the rest of his line upon a series of 
positions extending along the Mayn tp Schweinfurth. The Mayn separated 
him from the enemy. Part of the^ Austrian army only had crossed that river, 
which confirmed him in the idea that the archduke had gone back to the 
Danube. He lefl at the extremity of his line Lefebvre's division at Schwein- 
furth, to secure his retreat upon the Saale and the Fulda, in case the result 
of the battle should cut him off from the road to Frankfurt. He thus deprived 
himself of a second line and of a corps of reserve ; but he bonceived that he 
owed this sacrifice to the duty of securing his retreat. He determined to 
attack on the morning of the 17th of Fructidor (September 3). 

During the night ^tween the 16tli and 17thy the archduke, apprized «f 
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tbe pl«n of his idTerttry^ caiued the rati of hh mnnj fitokifto cnm ^le 
Mayn and deployed a very superior force befbre Jourdan'f face. The 
battle commenced, at first with advantage to as ; hot our cavalry being^^ 
attacked in the plains extending along the Mayn by the powerful cavalry 
of the Austrians, was broken, rallied, was again broken, and sought shelter 
behind the lines and the steady fire of our infantry. Jourdan, if his re- 
' serve had not been at too great a distance from him, might have won the 
victory ; he sent to Levebvre officers, who could not penetrate through the 
numerous squadrons of the enemy. He hoped, nevertheless, that Lefebvre, 
seeing that Schweinfurth was not threatened, would march to the place of 
danger ; but he waited in vain, and made his army fall back in order to with- 
draw it from the formidable cavalry by which it was assailed. The retreat 
was made in good order upon Arnstein. Jourdan, the victim of the vicious 
plan of the Directory, and of his attachment to his colleague, was now 
und^r the necessity of retiring to the Lahu. He continued his march with- 
out intermission, ordered Marceau to retire from before Mayence, and arrived 
behind the Lahn on the 24th of Fructidor (September 10). His array; m 
its .a|[duous march to the very frontiers of Bohemia, had not lost more than 
five or six thousand men. It sustained a sensible loss in the d^ath of young 
Marceau, who was struck by the ball of a Tyrolese rifleman, and who could 
not be removed from the field of battle. The Archduke Charles caused 
every attention to be paid to him, but he soon expired. The yoiing hero, 
regretted by the two armies, was buriud under avdischarge of the artillery 
of both.* iif> 

During these occurrences on the Mayn, Moreau, still beyond the Danube 
and the Lech, was waiting with impatience for tidings from Jourdan. 
None of the officers sent to bring him intelligence had arrived. He hesi- 
tated, without venturing to take any resolution. Meanwhile, his left, under 
the command of Desaix, had to sustain a most violent attack from the 
cavalry of Latour, which, united with Nauendorf's-, debouched unawares by 
Langenbrijck. Desaix made such judicious and such prompt dispositions, 
that he repulsed the numerous squadrons of the enemy, and dispersed them 
in the plain, after inflicting upon them a considerable loss. Moreau, still 
left in uncertainty, at length decided, after a delay of about three weeks, to 
attempt a movement for the purpose of gaining intelligence. He resolved 
to approach the Danube, in order to extend his left wing to Nuremberg,, 
and to obtain tidings of Jourdan, or to aflbrd him succour. On the 24th 
of Fructidor, he directed his left and his centre to recross the Danube, and 
left his right alone on the other side of the river, near Zell. The left» 
under Desaix, advanced as far as Aichstett. In this lingular situation, he 
extended his left towards Jourdan, who at the moment was sixty leagues 
distant from him : he had his centre on the Danube, and his right beyond 
it, exposing one of those three corps to the risk of being destroyed, if La- 
tour had been capable of taking advantage of their separation. All military 
men have censured Moresiu for this movement, as one Of those half means 

* '* During the night of the 16th, after an obstinate engagement, the republicass 
sounded a retreat under cover of a thick fog, which long concealed their movements 
from the Austrians ; and when it cleared away on the following mominer, they found 
all their positions abandoned. The pursuit was continued with vigour, ana on the 19tli 
a serious engagement took place with the rear-guard at Altenkirchen, where Greneral 
Marceau was severely wounde^d, and fell into the hands of the Imperialists. The arch« 
duke, who admired his great military qualities paid him the most unremitting attention ; 
but, in spite of all his care, he died a few days after, and was buried with military ha* 
Hours, amidst the tews «f bis generous enemies."-->/<9mtfu. £. 



Brenta. Wmrtiser's Mhiiers, disconcerted by their «ttd«eitf» did not tenst 
^h the courage whicli they had shown on so muiy other occasions. They 
gave way, were broken, and entered Bassano.* Angereau appeared at the 
entr;uice of the town. Massena, on the opposite bank, resoWed to pene- 
trate by the bridge. He carried it in close column, like that of Lodi, and 
entered the place at the same time as Augereau. Wurmser, whose head-' 
quarters were still there, had only to escape, leaving us four thousand pri- 
soners and an immense nuUSricl Bonaparte's plan was thya realized. He 
had reached the plain as soon as Wurmser, and it was now his business to 
envelop him by driving him backward upon the Adige. 

Wurmser, in the disorder of so hurried an action, found himself sepa- 
rated from the remains of duasdanovich's division. This division retired 
towards the Friule; and he, pressed by Massena's and Angereau's divi- 
sions, which cut him off from the road to the Friule, and drove- him towards 
the Adige, formed the resolution of forcing a passage across that river and 
throwing himself into Mantua. He had been rejoined by the division of 
Mezaros, which had made vain efforts to take Verona. He now numbered 
no more than fourteen thousand men, eight of which were infantry, and 
six excellent cavalry. He proceeded along the Adige, seeking a passage 
everywhere. Luckily for him, the post which guarded Legnago had been 
removed to Verona, and a detachment' which was to come and occupy the 
place had not yet arrived. Wurmser, profiting by this accident, took 
possession, of Legnago. Certain of being now able to regain Mantua, he 
gave some rest to his troops, who were overwhelmed with fatigue. 

Bqnaptfrte followed him without intermission. He was deeply mortified 
on hearing of the negligence which had saved Wurmser ; he did not> how- 
ever, despair of still preventing him from reaching Mantua. He transferred 
Massena's division to'the other bank of the Adige by means of the ferry of 
Ronco, and directed it upon Sanguinetto, to bar the road to Mantua. He 
directed Augereau towards Legnago itself Massena's advanced guard, 
outstripping his division, entered Cerea on the 25th (September 11^, at the 
moment when Wurmser was arriving there from Legnago with his whole 
corps ^armie* This advanced guard of cavalry and light infantry, com- 
manded by Generals Murat and Pigeon, made 4 most heroic resistance, but 
was overthrown ; Wurmser forced his way through it and continued his 
march. Bon^arte arrived alone at a gallop, at the momentof this action ; 
he niirrowly escaped being taken, and rode off in the utmost hastct 

* *^ Napolebn, the same night, visited the field of battle at Bassano, and he told this 
anecdote of it at St. Helena : * In the deep silence of a beautiful moonlight nifht,' 
observed the Emperor, *■ a dog, leaping suddenly from beneath the clothes of his dead 
master, rushed upon us, and then immediately returned to his hiding-place, howling 
piteously. He alternately licked his master's face, and again flew at us ; thus at once 
soliciting aid, and tfaEeatening revenge. Whether owing to mv own particular mood 
of mind at the moment, the time, the^lace, or the action itself, I know not, but oer- 
tainlv no incident on any field of battle ever produced so deep an impression on me. I 
involuntarily stopped to contemplate the scene. .This man, thought I, must have had 
among his comrades friends $ and yet here he lies, forsaken by all, except his dog ! 
What a strange being is man, and how mvsterioua are his impressions ! I had without 
emotion ordered battles ^hicK were to decide the fate of armies; I had beheld with 
tearless eyes the execution of those operations in the course of which numbers of mv 
countrymen were sacrificed ; and here my feelings were roused by the ^mournful howl- 
ing of a dog! Certainly at that moment I should have b%en easily moved. by a suppli- 
ant enemy, and I could very well iipagine Achilles surrendering up the body of Hector 
atthe sight of Priam's tears." — Laa Cases, E. 

t " The Austriami fought with .the courage of despair, and their cavalry, which was- 
anbroken, and whose spirit had not suffered by disaster, proved irresistible to their 
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Migea «fer ihe.Malsii»Ufi men broken dom enoefHing ib«lcf ViUi«ipeQla» 
^he deM«i49di:to that bridge, croeaad the HoleDilU, Awl merebed for Mm- 
4oe. Geaeral ChArton eUempted to oppose him with three hundred men 
formed into a square. Those brave , fellows were ali kiUed- or taken. 
Thus Wurmaer arrived at Mantua on the 27th (September 13). These 
elight advantages served to soothe the old and brave marshal under his 
disasters. He ^spread himself over the environs of Mantua, and, for a mo- 
ment, kept the field, owing to his num^oiis and excellent cavalrj. 

Bonaparte arrived -breathless and enraged against the negligent offieers, 
who h»i caused him to lose so important a prize. Augereau had re- 
enteri^ Legnago, and had made the Austrian garriscm prisoners. It con- 
sisted of sixteen hundred men. Bonaparte ordered Augereau to proceed 
to Governolo on the Lower Mincio. He then commenced a series of petty 
actions with Wurmser, to draw him out of the place, and in the night 
between the 28th and 29th (September 14 and 15) he took a backward 
position to induce Wurmser to show himself in the plain. The old general, 
enticed by his slight successes, actually deployed outside, Mantua, between 
the citadel and the suburb of St. George. Bonaparte attacked 'him on the 
3d, complementary day (September 19). Augereau, coming from Governolo, 
farmed the left ; Massena, starting -from Due Castelli, fcfrmed the centre ; 
and Sahuguet, with the blockading corps, formed the right. Wurmser still 
had twenty-one thousand men in line. He was forced back everywhere, 
and driven into the place with the loss of two thousand men.^ Some di^s 
afterwvds he was entirely shut up in Mantua. The numerous cavalry 
which he had brought back with him was useless, and eerved only to in- 
crease the number <^ un{>rofitable mouths ; he, therefore,, ordered the horses 
to be killed and salted. He had some twenty thousand men in garrieon, 
several thousand of whom were In the hospitals. 

Thus, though Bonaparte had partly lost the fruit of his most daring 
march to the Brenta, and had not fM'ced the marshal to lay down ^is arma, 
be had entirely ruined and dispersed. his army. Some thousand men were 
driven back into ihe Tyrol under Davidovich ; and some . thousand were 
fleeing into the Friule under Quasdanovioh. Wurmser, with twelve. or 
fourteen thousand, had shut himself up in Mantua! Thirteen or fourteen 
thousand were prisoners, six or seven thousand slain or wounded. Thus this 
army had lost about twenty thousand men, besides a considerable materiel, 
in ten days. Bonaparte had lost seven or eight thousand, fifteen hundred 
of whom were prisoners, and the rest killed, wounded, or sick. Thus to 
the armies of Colli and Beaulieu, destroyed on entering Italy, was to be 
added that of Wurmser, destroyed twice over, in the plains of Castiglione 
and on the banks of the Erenta. To the trophies of Montenotte, Lodi, 
Borghetto, Lonato, and Castiglione, were to be added those of Roveredo, 
Bassano, and St. George. At what period of history had such great results 
been seen, so many enemies slain, so many prisoners, colours, and cannon, 
taken ! These tidings diffused fresh joy in Lombardy, and terror in the 

enemies. Napbleon himself, who had come up during the. engagement, had great 
difficulty in saving himself by flight; and Wurmser, who arrived a Tew minutes after, 
deemed himself so secure of his antagonist that he recommended to his dragoons to 
tak^ Mm alive. Having missed so brilliant a stroke, the old inarshal Continued his 
march, passed the Molenilla, cut to pieces a body of eight hundred infantry which en- 
deavoured to interrupt his progress, and entered Mantua in a species of triumph which 
threw a ray of glory over his long series of disasters.'*— ^Zwon. E. 



W4I afMii nmmMed xtaier the srebdttke, and thus to expose faimself to a 
general engagement, with the Rhine at his back, was an hiexcaaable im- 
prudence, now.diat he had no longer the motihre either of taking the offen- 
sive or of protectbg a retreat. On the 2Bth of Yend^miaire (October 19), 
both armies were in presence, on the bank* of the Elz, from Waldkirch to 
Emmendinged. After a sanguinary and varied conffict, Moreau percdved 
the impossibilitjr of proceeding to Kehl along the right bank, and resolved 
to cross over the bridge of Brdsach. Conceiving, however, that he could 
not pass his whole- army over this bridge without the risk of encumbering 
it, mad being amuous to send a force as speedily as possible to Kehl, he 
ordered Desaix with the left wing to cross a^ain at Breisach, an^ returned 
towards Huningen with the centre and the right. This determination has 
been deemed not less impradent than that of fighting at Emmendingen ; for 
Moreau, weakened by the separation of one-third of his army, was liable to 
be compromised. He reckoned, it is true, upon a position, that of Schlien- 
gen, which covers the debouch^ of Honingen, and upon which he could 
halt and fight, in order to render his passage quieter and safer. Accord- 
ingly, he fell back to it, halted there on the-dd of Brumaire (October 24), 
and fooght an obstinate and drawn battle. Having, by means of this 
engagement, aflbrded time for his baggage to cross, he evacuated the posi- 
tion during the night, passed over to the left bank, and proceeded towards 
Strasburg. 

Thus ended that celebrated campaign and that still more celebrated re- 
treat The result sufficiently indicates the faultiness of the plan. If, as 
Na^leon, the Archduke Charles, and General Jomini have demonstrated, 
the Direotory, instead of forming two armies, advancing in separate co- 
lumns, under diflbrent generals, in the ^etty view of attacking the enemy's 
flanks, had formed a single army of one hundred and sixty thousand men, a 
detmehmiedt of which) fifty thousand strong, should have besieged Mayence,- 
whiie the other one htrndired and ten thonsand, united into a single corps, 
shottM hare invftded Gpermany by the valley of the Rhine, the Hollenthal, 
and Upp^ Bitraria, the impeylal aarmtes Wonld have been forced to keep re- 
tiring, without being able to concentrate themselves with advantage against 
a too superior .mass. The admirable plan of the young archduke would 
have been, rendered impossible, and the republican flag would have been 
carried to Vienna itself. With the plan prescribed, Jourdan was a com- 
pulsory victim. Thus his campaign, always disastrous, was entirely one of 
obedience, as well when he first crossed the Rhine to draw the forces of the 
archduke upon him, as when he advanced into Bohemia and fought at 
Wurtzburg. Moreau alone, with his fine army, had it in his power to 
repair in part the vices of the plan, either by hastening to crush all that was 
befoie him at the moment when he debouched by Kehl, or by falling upon 
the archduke when the latter was following Jourdan. He either dared not, 
or had not the capacity, to do anything of the kind ; but if he displayed not 
a spark of genius, if he preferred a retreat to a decisive and victorious ma- 
ncBuvre, at least he displayed in that retreat a great character and extraordi- 
nary firmness.* It was certainly not so difficult as it has been represented, 
but still it was conducted in the most imposing manner. 

* " Moreau, howeyer consammate a commander, had not the fire or energy by which 
his younger rival, Bonaparte, was actuated } he trusted for success rather to skilrul com- 
binations or methodical arrangements, than to those master-strokes which are attended 
with peril, but firequehUy dommeer over fortune by the intensity of the passions which 
they awaken among mankind."— %/92ifoii. £. 
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The young archduke waai indebted to the vice <^lhe Freneh j^iaa for a 
fine conception, which he executed with prudence ; but, like Moreau» he 
lacked that ardour, that daring, which might have rendered the fault of the 
Frenph government fatal to its armies. Only conceive what might have 
happened, had there been on either side that itopetuous genius which bad 
j.U8t destroyed three armies beyond the Alps 1 Had Moreau's sixty thou* 
sand men, at the moment when they debouched from Kehl, had the Imp^ 
rialists, at the moment when they quitted the Danube to fall upon Jourdan, 
been led with the impetuosity displayed in Italy, moat assuredly the war 
would have been terminated immediately in a disastrous manner for onerf>f 
the two powers. 

This campaign earned the young archduke a high rq>utation in Europe. 
In France, infinite obligation was felt to Moreau, for having brought back 
safe and sound the army compromised in Bavaria, fixtren^e anxiety had 
been felt on account of that army, especially after the moment when, Jour* 
dan having fallen back, the bridge of Kehl being threatened, and a multi- 
tude of petty corps having intercepted the communications through Swabia, 
peQple knew n6t what had become or what was likely to become, of it. 
But when, after these painful apprehensions, it was seen debouching into 
the valley of the Rhine with so firm an attitude, they were enchanted with 
the general who had so happily brought it back. His retreat was extblled 
as a prodigy of the art, and immediately compared with that of the Ten 
Thousand. People durst not, it is true, place anything beside those bril- 
liant triumphs of the army of Italy*; but as there are always numbers of rnen^ 
whom superior genius and extraordinary fortune offend, and who are better 
pleased with less brilliant merit, all these ranged themselves on Moreau's 
>aide, expatiated on his prudence, his consummate ability, and ranked it 
above the ardent genius of the young Bonaparte, From Uiat day Moreau 
had in his favour all who prefer second-rate faculties to superior faculties ; 
and it must be confessed that, in a republic, we would almost forgive those 
enemies of genius when we observe what crimes genius is capable of com- 
mitting against that liberty which has brought it forth, nourished, and 
raised it to the pinnacle of glory. ' 



wbkh iMMre aU die dttg^ of grand measares wtflunit any of Iheif advaa- 
tages. Moraaa having, ia fact, mkaed the opportunity of briskly falling 
upon the vefadttke when the latter was falling upon Joardan, could only 
expose himself to danger by thus placing himaelf d cheval upon the 
Danube. 

At length, after waiting four days in this singular situation, be became 
aware of the danger, moved back beyond the Danube, and thought of 
ascending it in order to approach his base of operation. He then received 
intelligence of the forced retreat of Jourdan on the Iiahn, and he had no 
doubt that the archduke, after forcing back the army of the Sambre and 
Meuse, would fly to the Neckar to cut off the retreat of the army of the 
Rhine. He was likewise informed of an attempt made by the garrison of 
Mannheim upon Kehl, with a view to destroy the bridge by which the 
French army had entered Germany. In this state of things, he hesitated 
Bo longer to march for the purpose of regaining France. His position was 
perilous. In the heart, of Bavaria, having to recross the Black Mountains 
to return to the ^^hine, having in front Latour with forty thousand men, 
and likely to find the Archduke Charles with thirty thousand, on his rear, 
be could not help foreseeing incalculable dangers. But, if he had not that 
vast and ardent genius which his rival displayed in Italy, he was endowed 
with a resolute mind, inaccessible to those alarms with which impetuous 
dispositions are sometimes seized. He had a superb army, some sixty 
thousand strong, whose courage had not been shaken by any defeat, and 
which placed extreme confidence in its leader. Duly appreciating such 
a resource, he was not frightened at his position, and resolved quietly to 
regain his route* Thinking that the archduke, after forcing Jourdan to 
fall back, would probably return to the Neckar, he was apprehensive lest 
he should find that river already occupied ; he therefore ascended the val- 
ley of the Danube, to proceed direct to that of the Rhine by way of the 
forest towns. These paisses, being the most distant from the point where 
the archduke then was, appeared to him to be the safest. 

He remained, therefore, beyond the Danube, and ascended it quietly, 
supporting one of his wings upon the river. His artillery and his baggage 
marched before him, without confusion; and every day his rearguard 
bravely r^ulsed the enemy's advanced guards. Latour, instead of crossing 
the Danube, and striving to prevent Moreau from entering the defiles, was 
content to follow him step by step, without daring to attack him. On 
reaching the Lak^ of Federsee, Moreau thought fit to halt. Latohr had 
divided his forces into three corps ; he had given one to Nauendorf, and 
sent him to Tiibingen on the Upper Neckar, through , which Moreau did 
not mean to pass ; he was himself with the second at Biberach ; and the 
third was at a great distance, at Schussenried. Moreau, ^who was ap- 
proaching the Hollenthal, by which he intended to retreat, who wished not^ 
to be too closely pressed in the passage of that defile, who saw Latour by 
himself before him, and who was aware that a victory must impart firmness . 
to his troops during the rest of the retreat, halted on the 11th of Vende- 
miaire (October 2) in the environs of the Lake of Federsee, not far from 
Biberach. The country was hilly, wooded, and intersected by valleys. 
Latour was ranged on several heights, which it was possible to cut off 
from one another and to turn, and which, moreover, were backed by a 
deep ravine, that of the Riss. Moreau attacked him at all points, and 
cleverly contriving to penetrate tlirough his positions, attacking some in 
front and turning others, he drove him back to the Riss, threw him into it, 
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aad took fkHtt him fiMrr Aoosaad prisooen. This importint Victory, edied 
nfter the town of Biberaeh, drote btck Latour to a great distancey and 
remarkably hioreaaed the courage of the French annj. Morcau reaomed 
hia march and approaohed the defilea.. He was already paat the roads 
which run through the valley of the Neckar and lead into that of the 
Rhine^ The road wh'vck paaaes through Tutdingen and Rotha/ieil waa yet 
left to him, towards the rery sources of the Neckar, fellows the ralley of 
the Kintzig, and terminates at Kehl, but this Nauendorf had already, occa* 
pied. The deuchments which had come from Mumheim had already 
joined the latter, and the archduke was approaching him. Moreau pre» 
ferred to ascend a little higher, and to pass through the Hdllenthal, which, 
running through the Black Forest, formed a longer elbow, but led to- 
Breisach, much farther from the an^chduke. Accordingly, he placed Desaix' 
and Ferine, with the leil and the right, towards Tuttlingen and Rothweil, 
to cover himself on the side next to the outlets where the principal Aus- 
trian forces were ; and he sent the centre, under St. Cyr,* to force the 
Hollenthal. At the same time, he made his heavy artillery file off for 
Huningen by way of the forest towns. The Aostrians bad surrotunded 
him with a multitude of petty corps, as if they had hoped to envelop hiniy 
and had not left themselves strong enbugh anywhere to resist him. Si, 
Cyr found scarcely a detachment in tlie HoUeathal, proceeded w4thoiit 
difiicuhy to Neustadt, and arrived at Freiburg. The two wings imoaedi* 
ately followed, and debouched through that frightful defile into the vaftkey 
of the Rhine, rather wit^ the attititde of a victorious army tbim with that 
of an army in retreat 

Moreau reached the vaJiey of the Rhine on the 21st of Vend4miaire 
(October 12). Instead of recrossing the Rhine at the bridge of Breisaoh, 
and ascending along the French bank to Strasbarg, he resolved to ascend 
the right bank to Kehl in the face of the whoto hostile army. Whether he 
thought to give more eciat to his return, or hoped to maintain himaelf on 
the right bank to cover Kehl by proceeding directly thither, these reasons 
have been deemed insufficient for risking a battle. Had he recrossed the 
Rhine at Breisach, he might have ascended unmolested to Strasburg, and 
then debouched again by Kehl. That tite de pant was capable of maiiH^ 
taining a resistance long enough to give him time to arrive. To detenmney 
on the contrary, to march in face of the hostile army, the whole of which 

* ** Gkiuvion St. Cyr was born in the year 1764. In hii youth he was designed for a 
painter, and he even travelled through Italy to perfeet himseif in his art But his 
predilection for the profession of* arms was irresistible ; so that when the Revolution 
hroke out he entered into a company of volunteers^ and was soon sent to join the 
French armies on the Rhine. In 1795 he commanded a division, and fought under 
Ficheg[ru, Moreau, and Massena, by all of whom he was erteemed, not only foe \aA 
extensive knowledge of tactics, but for his' Virtues. With Bonaparte, however, he was 
never a favourite. There was, in fact, a downright simplicity about hira, and as for 
flattery, he knew not what it meant. The Legion of Honour was open to him, and he 
was appointed colonel-general of (he cuirassiers, but, though one or the ablest offieers- 
in the army, he was not for many years made a marshal, fie expected that dignity a* 
a reward for reducing some fortresses in Spain, hut he was soon afterwards superseded 
hv Augereau^and punished with two years' exile from the imperial presence. At th& 
close or the Russian campaign, St. Cyr, at length marshal, commanded the corps of 
Oudinot, who had been severely wounded. He foiij^ht at the batUe of Dvesden, and 
was left in that city when Napoleon fell hack on Leipsic. On the leatoratien, Lioai» 
received him favourably, and raised him to the chamber of peers. During the Hundred 
Days he retired into the country, and on the King's return, was rewarded with the 
portfolio of war. In 1819 he quitted office, and went into retirement."— Court and 
Ckmp €f BomparU, £. 
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STATE OF FRANCE AFTER THE RETURN OF THE ARMIES FROM 
GERMANY—COMBINATIONS OF PITT— OPENING OF A NEGOTIA* 
TION WITH THE DIRECTORY^ARRIVAL OF LORD MALME8BURY 
IN PARIS— PEACE WITH NAPLES AND GENOA— FRUITLESS NEGO- 
TIATIONS WITH THE POPE— DEPOSITION OF THE DUKE OF MO- 
DEN A— FOUNDATION OF THE CISPADANE REPUBLIC— MISSION OF 
CLARKE TO VIENNA— FRESH EFFORTS OF AUSTRIA IN ITALY- 
ARRIVAL OF ALVINZY— EXTREME DANGER OF THE FRENCH ARMY 
—BATTLE OF ARCOLE. 



The turn which the campaign in Germany had taken was prejudicial to 
the republic. Her enemies, who persisted in deiiying her victories^ or in 
predicting severe reverses of fortune, saw their prognostics realized, and 
openly triumphed in consequence. Those rapid conquests in Germany had 
4hen no solidity. The Danube and the genius of a young p!rince had soon 
put an end to them. No doubt the rash army of Italy, which seemed so 
firmly established on the Adige, would be hurled from it in its turn and 
flung back upon the Alps, as the armies of Germany had been upon the 
Rhine. The conquests of General Bonaparte, it is true, seemed to rest 
upon a somewhat more solid foundation. He had not merely driven Colli 
and Beaulieu before him; he had destroyed them: he had not merely re- 
pulsed the new army of Wurmser ; he had first disorganized it at Cas- 
tiglione, and afterwards annihilated it on the Brenta. There was somewhat 
more hope, therefore, of remaining in Italy than of remaining in Germany ; 
but people took delight in circulating alarming rumours. Numerous forces 
Jivere coiiiiing, it was said, from Poland and Turkey, to proceed towards the 
Alps; the imperial armies of the Rhine would now be able to send away 
Jresh detachments, and General Bonaparte, having continually new enemies 
'•to fight, would, with all his genius, find an end to his successes, were it 
only from the exhaustion of his army. It was natural that, in the existing 
state of things, people should form such conjectures ; for the imagination, 
after exaggerating successes, is sure to exaggerate reverses also. , 

The armies qf Germany had retired without great losses, and occupied 
the line of the Rhine. In this there was nothing particularly disastrous ; 
but the army of Italy was without support, and that was a serious disad- 
vantage. Moreover, our two principal armies, having returned to ^he 
French territory, would now be at the charge of our finances, which were 
still in a deplorable state : and this was the greatest calamity. The mandats 
having ceased to have the forced currency of money, had fallen to nothing ; 
besides, they were expended, and there were scarcely any remaining at the 
•disposal of the government. They were in Paris, in the hands of a fe^ 
jipeculators, who sold them to the , purchasers of national domains. The 
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amount due was still 'Considerable, but it did not come in ; the arrears of '^ 
taxes and the forced loan were slowly collected ; the national domains sold ~ 

. were partly paid for ; the instalments still due were not demandable accord- 
ing to law ; the sales that were still taking place were considerable enough 
to replenish the exchequer. For the rest, the government subsisted upon 
the produce of these sales; as^vell as upon the articles of consumption pro- 
ceeding from the land-tax. ^d upqp the promises of payment made by the 
ministers. The budget for the year V had just been made up. It was 
divided into ordinary and extraordinary expenses. The ordinaify expenses 
amounted to four hundred and fifty millions, <he others to five hundred ai^d 
My. The land-tax, the customs, the stamp-duties, and all the annual pro- 
ceeds, were expected to cover the ordinary expenditure. The five hundred 
and fifly millions of the extraordinary would be amply covered by the arrears 
of t})e taxes of the year IV and of the forced loan, and by the instalments 
yet to be paid for tl^e domains sold. There was another resource still in 
the domains which the republic yet possessed ; but al{ this required to be 
realized first, and therein lay the same diffic^Hy as ever. The contractors, 
ren^aining unpaid, refuse4 to continue their advances, an4 all the public 
services were aground at once. The public functionaries and the fmnui- 

, tants vfere not paid, and were perishing of hunger. 

Thus the insulated state of the army of Italy and our finances were 
likely to giv^ great hopes to our enemies. Frqm the project of a quadruple 
alliance ^tween Fraiice; Spain, the Porte, and Venice, fbrmed by the Di- 
rectory, nothing had resulted but the alliance Vith Spain. The latter, 
indqced by our offers and our brilliant fortune in the middle of the summer, 
had decided, as we have seen, to renew the family compact with the re- 
public, and she had just published her declaration of war against Great 
Britain. Venice, in spite of the solicitations of Spain and the invitations 
of the Porte, and in spite of Bonaparte's victories in Italy, had reused to 
ally herself with the republic. To no purpose it had been represented to 
her that Russia coveted her colonies in Greece, and Austria her Illyrian pro- 
vinces; that her union with France and the Porte would secure her against 
these two ambitious enemies by associating her with powers who could nqt 
covet any of her possessions ; that the reiterated victories of the French 
on the Adige must insure her against a return of the Austrian armies, and 
against the vengeance of the emperor ; that the concurrence of her fbrces 
and of her navywpuld render that return still more impossible ; that neu- 
trality, on the contrary, would not gain her any friend, but leave her with- 
out protector, and perhaps even expose her to the danger of serving as a 
medium of accommodation between the belligerent powers. Venice, filled 
with hatred of. the French, equipping armaments evidently destined ags^inst 
her, since she consulted the Austrian ministry on the choice of a general, 
refused a second time the alliance proposed to her. She dearly perceived 
the danger from the Austrian ambition ; but the danger of French princi- 
jples was greater, more urgent, in her estimation, and she replied that she 
should persist in the unarmed neutrality, which was false, for she was arming 
on all sides. The Porte, shaken by the refusal of Venice, by the sugges- 
tions of Vienna and of England, had not yet acceded to the project of alli- 
ance. There was left, therefore, only France and Spain, whose union could 
contribute to wrest the Mediterranean from the English, but might also 
compromise the Spanish colonies. Pitt had, in fact, conceived the idea of 
exciting them to insi^rrection against the mother country, and he already 
had intrigueis'on foot in Mexico. The negotiations with Genoa were not^: 
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* coAclijided ; (of tbey tiivolve4 f^ once t|ie Mirineat of a saiii af »pii^, tlie 
e^JOJ^Qn of cert^ f^jD^ilies, 9jd4 the r/ecaif of certam others. W$li Naples 
they jMre^.e not finished, because the Durectory 4^iiianded a contribiition, and 
the (jjueeo, who negotiated yvith despair, refiised to comply. Peace with 
Ilome was f^ot inade, on accoml of a coiKditioD required by the Direc- 
tQry : it insisted that the Holy See should revcke all the briefs issued against 
France since the commencement of the Ijlevolution, which severely hurt the 
pride of the aged pontiff, lie summoned a council of cardinals, which 
decided that the revpcation could qot take place.* ^ The negotiations were 
l^roken off. They were ren^^ed at Florence; a congress was opened. 
The envpys qt the Pope having repeated that the briefs issued could not 
be revoked, and the French commissioners having replied on their part, 
that the condition was a sine qua non, they separated in a few minutes. 
The hopes of succour from the King of Naples and ^om England sup- 
ported the Pope in his refusals. He bad just sent Cardinal Albani to 
Vieona, to implore the aid pf Austria and to concert with her as to his 
resistance. 

Such were the relations of France with Europe. Her enemies, on their 
pjBijrt) ^.ere much exhausted. Austria was cheered, it^is true, by the retreat 
<^f the armies which had advanced to the Danube ; but she was very uneasy 
respecting Italy, apd was making fresh preparations to recover it. England 
was reduced to an extremely depforable situation :* her footing in Corsica 
was precarious, and she saw herself likely soon to lose that island. The 
French wished to close all the pprts of Italy against her, and one fresh vic- 
tory gained by General Bonaparte would be sufficient to decide her entire 
expulsion /rom that country. War with Spain was about to close the 
Meditjerrapean against her and to threaten Portugal. The whole coast, aa 
far us tl^te Texel, was interdicted to her. The expedition which Hoche 
was preparing alarmed )ier for Ireland; her finances were in peril, the 
Bank was shaken, the pec^le wiahed for peace ; the Opposition had been 
strengthened by the recent elections. These were very urgent reasons for 
thinl^ing of peape, and for taking advantage of the late reverses of France 
to ^pdMce her to accept it. But the royal family and the aristocracy had a 
strong dislike to treat with France, because, in their estimation, it was 
treating with the Revolution. Pitt, much less attached to aristocratic 
principles, apd intent Solely on the interests of the English power; would 
certainly have been glad of peace, but on one condition, indispensable 
with him, antl inadmissible for the republic — the restitution of the Nether- 
lands to Austria. Pitt, as we have filready remarked, was wholly English 
in pride, ambition, and prejudices. The greatest crime of the Bfevoiution 
was, according to his notions, not so much the giving birth to a colossal 
republic as the incorporation of the Netherlands with France. 

The Netherlands were, in fapt, an important acquisition for France. 
That acquisition gave her, in the first place, the possession of the nit>st 
fertile and wealthy provinces of the Continent, and, above all, of manufac- 
turing provinces ; it gave her- the mouths of the rivers most important to 
the commerce of the North, the Scheldt, the Meuse, and the Rhine ; it 
gave her a ponsijdprable increase of coast, and consequently of shipping ; 

* " The.Qpllegp of CairdiQ&ls havihff lejected the proppsab of Franice, «s containing 
articles contrary to conscience, the Pope declared his dpterinination to ^ide l^y tbe 
utmost extremity, rather than accede to conditions destructive, degrading, af|d, in {lis 
opinion, impious. The Directory instantly determined on the totaf ruin pf tl^ f 9P®> 
and pf hit po^er, bp|h spiritual and temporal."— Seoft'f I^e of^apoUan, JL 
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•t g8i e her seaports of high importance, especiall j Antwerp ; it gave her, * 
Urtlj, a prolongation of oar maritime fi^ontier in a quarter the most danger- 
ous to the English frontier, opposite to the defenceless coasts of Essex, 
Suffolk, Norfolk, and Yorkshire. Besides this positive acquisition, the 
Netherlands conferred on us another advantage : Holland must fall under 
the iinmediate influence of France wheti no longer separated from her bj 
Austrian provinces. In this case, the French line would extend not only 
to Antwerp but to the T'exel, and the English shores would be encom- 
passed by a girdle of hostile shores. Add to this a family compact with 
Spain, then powerful and well or^ani^ed, and we shall easily, conceive that 
Pitt must have felt some uneasmess respecting the maritime power of 
England. It is, in fact, a principle with every Englishman thoroughly 
imbued with his national ideas, that England ought to have contror at 
Naples; Lisbon, and Amsterdam, in order to have a fboting on the conti- 
nent and to break the long line of coast which might be opposed to her. 
This principle was as deep-rooted in 1796 as that which caused any injury 
done to France to be considered as a benefit done to England. In conse- 
qilence, Pitt, in order to procure a moment of respite for his finances, 
would gladly have <^onsented to a temporary peace, but upon condition ihkt 
the Netherlands should be restored to Austria. He thought, therefore, of 
opening a negotiation on this basis. He could not hope that France wouldf 
admit such a condition, for the Netherlands were the principal acquisition 
of the Revolution, and the constitution did not even allow the Directory to 
treat ior their alienation. But Pitt knew little about the continent. He 
sincerely believed that France was ruined, and he was in good earnest 
when he came to proclaim every year the exhaustion and the fall of the 
republic. He thought that if France had ever been disposed to peace, it 
was at that moment, as well on account of the fall of the mandats, as on 
account of the retreat of the armies from Germany. At any rate, whkher 
he considered: the condition admissible Or not, he had a stronger reason for 
opening a negotiation. This was the necessity of complying with the 
public opinion, which Ibudly demanded peace. In fact, in order to obtain 
the levy of sixty-thousand militia and fifleen thousand seamen, it behoved 
him to prove, by a signal step, that he had done his utmost to treat. He 
had another motive not less important. In taking the initiative, and open- 
ing a solemn negotiation iri Paris, he had the advantage of concentrating 
there the discussion of all the European interests and preventing the com- 
mencement of any separate negotiation with Austria. This latter power 
was, in fact, much less intent on recovering the Netherlands than England 
was on re^oring them to her. To Austria the Netherlands were a distant 
province, which was detached from the centre of her empire, exposed to con- 
tinual invasions from France, and deeply imbued with revolutionary ideas ; 
a province which she had several times thought of exchanging for other 
possessions in Germany or Italy, and which she had kept solely because 
Prussia had always opposed her aggrandizement in Germany, and because 
combinations admitting of her aggrandizement in Italy had not presented 
themselves. Pitt thought that » solemn negotiation opened in Paris, oh 
behalf of all the allies, would, prevent individual combinations and any 
private arrangement relative to the Netherlands. Lastly, he wished to 
have an agent in France who could judge of her from actual observation, 
and to obtain authentic information respecting the expedition preparing at 
Brest Such were the reasons which, even without any hope of obtaining 
peace, decided Pitt to make an overture to the Directory. He did tiot 
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confine hunself, as in the. preceding year, to an insignificant commamoifr- 
tion from Wickham to Barthelemy, He demanded passports for an envoy 
invested with the powers of Great Britain. In this emphatic procedure of 
the most implacable foe of our repuUic there wais something glorious for 
her. The English aristocracy was thus forced to ask peace of the regicide 
republic. The passports were immediately granted. Pitt selected Lord 
Malmesbury, son of the author of ** Hermes." This nobleman had not the 
character of 'being a' friend ^to republics: he had contributed to the oppres- ' 
sion of Holland in 1787. He arrived in Paris, with a numerous retinue, 
on the 2d of Brumaire (October 23, 1796). 

The Directory appointed Delacroix, the minister, to represent it The 
two negotiators met at the hotel of Foreign Affairs; on the 3d of Brumaire 
(October 24). The minister of France exhibited his powers. Lord 
Malmesbury declared himself to be sent by Great Britain and her allies, in 
order to treat for a general peace. He then exhibited his pcJwers, which 
were signed by England alone. The French minister then asked if he 
was commissioned by the allies of Great Britain to treat in their na&ie. 
Lord Malmesbury replied that, as soon as the negotiation was opened, and 
the principle on which it could be based was admitted, the King of Great 
Britain was sure of obtaining the concurrence and the powers of his allies. 
His lordship then delivered to Delacroix a note from his court, stating the 
principle upon which the negotiation was to be based. This principle was 
that of compensations for conquests between the powers. England, it was 
stated in this note, had made conquests in the colonies ; France had made 
conquests on the continent from^ the allies of England ; there was, there- 
fore, restitution to be made on both sides. But it would be necessary to 
agree upon the principle of these compensations, before entering into ex- 
planations concerning the objects that were to b^ compensated. We see 
that the English cabinet forebore to ^eak out positively concerning the 
restitution of the Netherlands, and submitted a general principle, lest it 
shoufd 'Cause the negotiation to be br6ken off as soon as it was opened. 
Delacroix replied that he would refer the matter lb the Directory. 

The Directory could not give up the Netherlands. This was not in its 
power, and it ought not, if it had been able. France had engagements of 
honour towards those provinces, and could "not expose them to the veu; 
geance of Austria by restoring them to her. . Besides, she had a right to 
indemnities for jthe unjust war that had been made upon heri; she had a 
right to compensation for the aggrandizements which Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia, had gained in Poland by the perpetration of a political outrage ; it 
was her duty tatend invariably to give herself her natural limits and, for 
all these reasons, it behoved her never to part with the Netherlands and to 
uphold the dispositions of the constitution. The Directory, firmly resolved 
to perform its duty on this point, had it in its power to break off immedi^^ 
ately a negotiation, the evident aim of which was to propose to us the ces« 
sion of the Netherlands and to prevent an arrangement with Austria ; but 
it would thus have given occasion to say that it was averse to peace; it 
would have fulfilled oiie of the principal intentions of Pitt, and furnished 
him wiih excellent reasons for demanding fresh sacrifices of the English 
nation. It replied on the very next day. . France, it stated, had already 
treated with most of the powers of the coalition, without their having 
invoked the concurrence of all the aNies ; to render the negotiation general 
was to render it interminable ; it was giving room to believe that the 
present negotiation was not more sincere than the overture made in the 
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precedifig yeiir (Wottgli the mc^itrifi of Mr. Wiekbam. BeMtH, the Kog- 
lish minister htd not tKe powers of thcj allied, id wbode name lie spoke. 
Lastly, the prtneiple of compefxsations was n/ventioned in a ttiaolie# f<>o 
general ttnd too ?agite for it to be possible either te admk or to r^fecf it. 
The application of this pirincipfe always depended on the natnre of the 
eotfquestsy and on the strength, left to the belligerent powers for retaMfifg 
theci. "Thus," added the Directory, *• the French government Alight 
spare itself the trouble of replying ; bat, to prove its desire of peace, it 
declares that h will be ready to listen to all the propositions as soon as Lotd 
Malmesbury shall be furnished with the powers of all the other potentates 
in whose name he pretends to treat." ■ ^ ' 

The Directory, which, in this negotiation, had nothing to conceal, and 
eould therefore act with the greatest frankness, resolved to make the 
negotiation public, and to insert in the newspapers the notes of the Eng- 
lish minister and the replies of the Fi'ench minister. Accordingly, it pub- 
lilshed immediately the memorial of Lord Malmesbury, and the answer which 
it had returned. This mode of proceeding was of such a nature as some- 
what to disconcert the crooked policy of the English cabinet, but, thdtigh 
deviating from ordinary practice, it was not at all derogatory to decorum. 
Lord Malmesbury replied that he would refer to his government. A sin- 
gidar plenipotentiary this, who had only such insufficient powers, and who, 
at every difficulty, was obliged to refer to his court ! The Directory might 
have considered this as shuffling, and as indicating an intention to gain 
time by assuming the air of negotiating. It might even have taken umf- 
brage at the presence of a foreigner, whose intrigues might be danigetous, 
and who came to discover the secret of our armaments : it, nevertheless, 
manifested no dissatisfaction ; it permitted Lord Malmesbury to wait for 
the answers of his courts and, while thus waithig, to see Paris, the parties, 
Iheir'siarength, and that of the government. The Directory, indeed, cOuld 
only gain by so doing. ^ 

Meanwhile our situation. was becoming perilous in Italy, Aotwithstaridihg 
the recent triumphs of Hoveredo, Bassano, and St. George. Austria 
redoubled her efforts to recover Lombardy. In consecfoence 6f the guaran- 
tees given by Catharine to the emperor, for the security of Galicia, the 
troops which were in Poland had been marched towards the Alps. Owing 
also to the hope of maintaining peace with the Porte, the frontiers of 
Turkey had^been stripped, and all the reserves of the Austrian monarchy 
directed to\Vards Italy. A numerous and defvoted population, furnished, 
inoreoyer, powerful means of recruiting the armies. The Austrian adnli- 
nistration displalyed extraordinary zeal and activity in enlisting fresh mien, 
incorporating thend with the old troops, and in arming and e<}uftlpirig 
them. A fine army was thus preparing in the Friule, with the wrecks of 
Wurmser, the troOps from Poland and Turkey, the detaehmenfs from the 
Rhine, and tl^e recruits. Marshal Alvinzy* was appointed to the cOiii- 
mand of it. It was hoped that this third army would be more fortunate 
than the two preceding, and that it would succeed in wresting Italy front 
the young conqueror. ' 

During this interval, Bonaparte was perpetually demanding reinforce- 
ments, atnd recommending Negotiations with the Italian powers who were 

* ^ Marshid Alvhni, an officer df high t^putatidn, which was theii thought n^HiM, 
^li at tlMs time seventy years of age. The marshal died in the year 1810."-^Soett*a 
iffe (tf Jfapoleon, E. 
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rfinblsroar;* He urged ihd IMteetorj to ttltat with Najp^M} t6 rfenew the 
negeliatiotii with Roihe^ tv eoDclude with Cfeaoa, M tb n^gbtliUe Hh Ulli- 
anee^ effcinsive end defettsiTe, with the Kin^ of Satdiiiia, ih brder lb prbetire 
sueooUt ill Italy if none eould be sent to him from Fraiite; He desited to 
be perihitted to proelaihi the^ independence of Lombardj, and that of the 
states of the Duke of Modena, that he might gain himself piirtisans ilnd 
.auxiliaries strongly attached to his cause. His views i^ere coir^ct^and 
the distress of Ms army justified his urgent entreaties. The riiptui'e of the 
negotiations i^ith the Pope had stopped a second titne the bonttibuiion* 
imposed by the arinistice of Bologna. Ohiy one iHstsllment of it had been 
paid. The contributions levied upon Parma, Modena, and* Milan were 
exhausted, either by the expenses of the army or by the femittances made 
to the government. Venice supplied abundance of provisions, bu,t the pay 
was in arreari The amounts to be taken firom foreign commerce at Leg- 
horn were still in dispute. Amidst the richest countries in the wotld, the 
army began to sUflfibr privations. But the greatest misfortune was the - 
vkcancy in its ranks^ thinned by the Austrian cannon; It was not without 
great losses that it had destroyed so many enemies. It had been reinfbrced 
by nine or ten thousand men since ihe opening bf the campaign, which 
made the dumber of the French who had entered Italy about fifty thousand; 
but, at this moment^ it had at most thirty and some odd thousand ; fighting 
and disease had reduced it to this small number. A dozen battalions from 
La Vendee had just. joined, but they were singtdarly diihinished by dei^er- 
tions ; the other detachnlents which had been promised had not arrived. 
General Willot^ who commanded irf the Sooth, atid who was ordered tb 
send several regiments to the Alps, detained them to quell the disturbances 
which his mismanagement and his bad spirit excited in the provihces und^r ^ 
his command. Kellermanh could not striji his line Of troops, for he kas 
still obliged to hold himself in readiness to curb Lybns and its erivirbnsi, 

. where the companies of Jesus were e#mtbitting murders, bonaparteyasked 
for the 83d and the 40thj forihing nearly six thousand good troogs, and 
undertook to answer for the result if they shotild arrive in time. 

He complained that he had not been commissioned to negotiate witk 
Rom^^ because he should have expected the payment of the contributioli 
before dignifying the ultimatiim. " So long," said h^, " ds ydiir gene^d 

. -shall not be the centre of everything in Italy, all will go wrong. It ^trould 
be easy to accuse me of ambitiop, but I have only too inuch Hdnoiir. I 
am ill ; I can scarcely sit my horse ; nothing is left me but courage^ and 
that is insufficient for the post which I occupy; They can couht us," 

■' added he ; '* the charm of our strength is dissolving. Troops, or Italy is lost ! " 
The Ditectory, feeling the necessity of depriving Rotte of the support 
of Naples and of securing Bonaparte's rear^ at length concluded a trealtv 
with the court of the Two Sicilies. It desisted from any particular demahd, 
and that court, which our recent victories on the Brenla hstd intimidated, 
which saw Spain making common <5ttUse with France, and was afraid bf 
seeing the English driven from the Mediterranean, acceded, on its side, to 
the treaty. Peace was signed on the ^1 9th of Vendetaiaire (October lO). 
It was agreed that the King of Naples should withhold every kind of siic- 
coilr from the enemies of France, and that he should shut his ports agaitii^t 
the armed vessds of the belligerent powers. The Directory theti idohcitlded 
its treaty with Genoa. One circumstance led to its conclusion. Nelson 
had taken a French ship within sight bf the Gfeiioese b^tteril^s. Tiiis vio- 

< liitloil of the heutfdlitjr deepily comproiiiised the republic of Genoa $ liie 
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Frenc]]^ party there became bolder, the party of the ^Dodition 'more timii^p 
and it was reaolyed to enter into an alhaace with France. The porta of 
Genoa were closed against the English. Two millions were paid to ns as 
an indemnity for the Modeste frigate, and two more were furnished by way 
of loan. The feudatory families were not exiled, but all the partisans ,of 
France, expelled from the territory and from the senate, were recalled and 
rdnstat^. Piedmont was anew solicited to conclude an alliance, offensire 
and defensive. The king was just dead ; his young successor, Charles 
Emanuel, manifested very favourable dispositions towards France, but he 
was not content with the advantages offered to him as the price of his alli- 
ance. The .Directory offered to guarantee his dominions, which nothing in 
that general convulsion, and amidst jdl the republics that were ready ta 
start up, no other power could guarantee to him. But the new king, like 
his predecessor, insisted on having Lombardy given to him. This the 
Directory could not promise, being obliged to reserve equivalents in order . 
to treat with Austria. The Directory then permitted Bonaparte to renew 
the negotiations with Rome, and gave him full powers for that purpose. 
I Rome had sent Cardinal Albani to Vienna. She had reckoned upon 
Naples, and in her eagerness she had offended the Spanish legation. Naples 
failing her, and Spain manifesting her dissatisfaction j she was alarmed, and 
the moment was favourable for treating with her. Bonaparte, in the first 
plaSe, wanted his money : in the next, though he was not afraid of her 
temporal power, he dreaded her moral influence over the people. The twa 
Italian parties, engendered by the French Revolution, and developed by 
the presence of our armies, became daily more and more exasperated against 
one another. If Milan, Modena, Reggie, Bologna, Ferrara, were the seat 
of the patriotic party, Rome wad the seat of the monastic and aristocratic 
party. She had it in her power to excite fanatic fury, and to do us great mis- 
chief,' especially at a moment When the question with the Austrian armies 
was not yet resolved. Bonaparte deemed it right to temporize a little longer. 
As a man of a free and independent mind, he despised all the fanaticism 
that restrains the human understanding ; but, as a man of action, he dreaded 
those powers which are not to be controlled by force, and he chose rathei 
to elude than to combat with them. Besides, though educated in Ftance, 
he was born amidst Italian superstition. He did not share that dislike of 
the Catholic religion, so strong and so common among us, ever since the 
eighteenth century ; and he had not the same repugnance to treat with the 
Holy See, as was felt in Paris. He purposed, therefore, to gain time, to . 
spare himself a retrograde march through the Peninsula, to spare himself 
fknatical denunciations, and, if possible, to regain the sixteen millioii^ car- 
ried back to Rome. He directed Cacault,* the minister, to disavow the 
demands made by the Directory in regard to matters of faith, and to insist 
on the purely material conditions afone. He selected Cardinal Mattei, 
whom he had confined in a convent, for the purpose of sending him to 
Rome : he set him at liberty, and commissioned him to go an4 speak to the^ 
Pope. " The court of Rome," he wrote to him, " desires war; it shall 
have war ; but first I owe it to myfnation and to humanity to make a final 
effort to bring back the Pope to reason. You are acquainted with the 
strength of the army which I command. To destroy the temporal power of the 
Pope, I need but, to will it. Go to Rome, see his holiness, enlighten hini« 

* '* The French envoy, Cacault, was born at Nantes in the jear 1742. Daring the- 
consulate, he was chosen a member of the senate. He published a translation of Lea 
•uig*s Hiitorical Sketch of the Drava. He died in the year 1805." E. 
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011 the subject of bis true lalereBts ; rescee him .from the intriguers bj 
whom he is surrounded, whoi wish for his ruin and for that of the court of 
Rome. The French government permits- me still to listen to words of 
peace. Everything may be arranged. War, so cruel for nations, has ter- 
rible results for the vanquished. Save the Pope from great calamities. You 
know how anxious I am to inish by peace a struggle which war would ter- 
minate for me without glory as without danger." 

While he was employing these means to cheat the old fax, as he said, and 
to screen hiqiself from the fiiry of fanaticism, he thought of kindling the 
spirit of liberty in Upper Italy, in order to oppose patriotism to superstition. 
All Upper Italy was in a state ofgreat excitement. The Milanese, wrested 
from Austria ; the provinces of Modena and Reggio, impatient of the yoke 
with which their old absent duke oppressed them, the legations of Bologna 
and Ferrara, withdrawn from the Pope ; loudly demanded their independence 
and their organization into republics. Bonaparte could not proclaim the 
independence of Lombardy, for victory had not yet positively decided its 
fate ; but he continued to give it hopes and encouragement. As for the 
provinces of Modena and Reggio, they were immediately contiguous to the 
retir of his army, and bordered on Mantua. He had a complaint to make 
against the regency, which had Sent provisions to the garrison ; /he had re- 
commended to the Directory not to give peace to the Duke of Modena^ut 
to confine itself to the armistice, that it might be able to punish him ifr^c- 
casioh required. As circumstances were daily becoming more difficult, he 
decided upon a vigorous stroke, without giving previous notice of it to the 
Directory. It was ascertained that the regency had again been in fault, and 
that it had violated the armistice by supplying Wurmser with provision's. 
He immediately declared the armistice broken, and, by virtue of the right 
of conquest, he expelled the regency, declared the Duke of Modena deposed, 
and thts provinces of Reggio and Modena free. The enthusiasm of the 
Reggians and the Modenese was extraordinary. Bonaparte organized a 
municipal government to administer the country temporarily till it should 
be constituted. Bologna and Ferrara had already consjtituted themselves 
republics, and began to raise troops. Bonaparte resolved to unite those twa 
legations with the states of the Duke of Modena, and to form with them a 
single republic, which, situated entirely on this side of the Po, should be 
called the Cispadane Republic, He thought that, if it were necessary at 
the peace to restore Lpmbardy to Austria, it might not be so to restore the 
Modenese and the legations to the Duke of Modena and the Pope ; that 
there might thus be erected a republic, the daughter and friend of the 
. French republic, which would be beyond the Alps the focus of French 
principles, and "the asylum of the compromised patriots, whence liberty 
might some day spread over all Italy. He conceived that the enfranchise- 
ment of Italy was not to be accomplished at a single stroke ; he considered 
the French government as too much exhausted to effect it at that moment, 
and he thought that it was requisite to sow, at least, the seeds of liberty in 
this first campaign. To this end, it was advisable to unite Bologna and 
Ferrara with Modena and Reggio. Local interests were adverse to this 
plan ; but he hoped to conquer that opposition by his all-powerful influence. 
He repaired to those cities, was received with enthusiasm, and decided them 
to send to Modena one hundred deputies from all parts of their territory, to 
form a national assembly, which should be charged to constitute the Cii^ 
padane Republic. This assembly met on the 25th of Vend^miaire (Octo*- 
ber 16th), at Modena. It was composed of lawyers, landed proprietors, and 
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iiner(iiinlile Aiei). R^rtrainM b)^ llie preiMiiiS^ df Bdiiapart^^ iA<i dMdMl 
fiy tii^ bbiln^el^,* if i(ho#M ib<i j^^atest disbreiittn. It f 6t^ the inttor^ 
fatibn df thd tWO legfititinfl and of the duchy of Modena itlto a iin|rlte 
f ^^ublic ; it liboHshed the feudal system, And deer^ed citil Quality ; it ap^ 
i>6inted a commMsidrier td organize a legion of four thdiiaand men, aiid 
ordained ihe fbrmatioii of a second asseoibly, iirhich was td meet on the 5th 
6f Nivose (December 25th), to deliberate upon a constitution. The Reg- 
gians displayed the greatest zeal. An Austrian detachment having quitted 
Mantua, they ran to arms, surrounded it, made it prisoner, and conducted 
it to Bonaparte. Tivo Reggiahs were killed in the actign. They Were 
the first martyrs of Italvaii independence. 

Lombardy was jealous and alarmed at the favours conferred on the Cis* 
padarie Republic, ahd regarded them, as a sinister omea for herself She 
conceived that, as the French were constituting the legations and the duchy 

"without constituting her, they intended to restore her td Austria. Bona- 
parte cheered the Lombards anew, represented to them the difficulties of 
his situation, and repeated that they must gain independence by seconding 
him in this arduous struggle. They resolved to increase to twelve thoa- 
«and men the two Itajian and Polish legions, the organization of which 
thfey had already commenced. 

J^onaparte had thus surfouhded himself with friendly governments, which 
were about to exert their utmost efforts to support him. Th^ir troops, to 
be sure, were of no great account ; but they were capable of undertaking 
the police of the conquered country, and in this manner they rendered 4i»- 
^dsabl0 the detachments which he employed there. Supported by a* few 
hundred Frenbh, they would be able to resist a first attemt>t of the Pdpe, if 
he were mad enough to make one. Bonaparte strove, at the Same time to 
cheer the Duke 'of Parma, Whose states bord^rcid on the new republic^ 

'Whosfe fViendship might be usefbl, and whds6 relationship with Spain 
Cotnmanded attention. He held out to him the possibility bf gaining a few 
towns amidst the dismembel-ment of territories. He thus availed himself 
of all the resoUi'ces of politics to make amends for the forces with which 
his government could not furnish him ; and iii this he did his duty to 
France and to Italy, and did it With all the skill of a veteran diplomatist. 

Through his exertions, Corsica had just been emancipated. He had 
collected the principal refugees at Leghorn, given them arms and officers, 
ahd daringly thrown them upoh the island to second the rebellion of the 
inhabitants agdinst the English.f The expedition had been successful; 
his ilative country Was delivelred from the English yoke, add the Mediter- 
tanean was soon likely to be. There was ground to hope that the Spanish 
fleet, united with that of France, would in. future clbse the Straits of Gib- 
raltar against the English squadrons, and command the whole of the 
Mediterranean; 

• *» Never forget,*' said Bonaparte, in reply to the address of the Asslembly, atihoanb- 
ihg its new form of government, ** that laws a^ mere hullities without the tbrci^ tae'cbtf- 
tery to support them. Attend to your military organitation, which ybu have the means 
of placihjF on a respectable footingr -, you will then be more fortunate than the people of 
France, for ypu will drrive at liberty, without passing through the ordeal of revolution." 
MoTithc^n. E. 

t ''^Gentili ahd all the tefiigebs landed iii botbb^rj 1796, in Sjiite bf the Khglish 
eruisen. The republicans took poiMession of Bastia atd all the fiyrttesBea. The English 
lUDitll^ embarked, THe King of England wore the Corsicait croMrn onlv two veara. 

'This whim cost the British treasury five millions sterl'^^g. John Biill's riches could hot 

. have been worse bmployed/'---JV*dpo/eoii'^ Jl^eitootrf. £. 
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fits l&ad'tbel^efoi'e eih^lloyea ihk time whibh had elapsed siface ih^ ocbUr- 
Teheed on the Bretita in itApr'diing his positibii in Italy ; but if he had 
tathbi* less to f^ar from the princes bf that cotintry, the dahger fr6rti Austria 
W9^ dnly aii^mfented, atid his strength Was l»till inadequate to wdrd it off. 
The 83d and the 40ih demi-brigade were still detained in the South. He 
had twdve thousand men in the Tyrol under Vaubdis, drawn up in frofit 
x)f Trent, ort the bank of the Lavis ; about sixteen or seventeen thousand, 
under Mdsseha, and Au^ei-eau, on the Brenta' and Adige^ lastly, eight or 
niiie thousand before Mantua ; which niade his army amount to about 
thirty-six Or thirty-eight tholisand. Davidovich, who had remained in the 
Tyrol after Wurmser*s disaster, with a few thousand men, had now eighteen 
thousand. Alviuzy was advancing from the Priule upon the P lave, with 
about forty thbusand. Bonaparte was, therefore, in a critical situation, for, 
to oppose feixty thousand men, he had- only thirty-six thousand, worn out 
by a campaign which comprehended three; and daily thinned by the 
fevers which they contracted in the rice-grounds of Lorabardy. He^wrote 
with grief to the Directory, and told them that he was on the point of 
losing Italy.* 

The Directory, observing Bonaparte's danger, and unable to come soon 
enough to his assistance, thought df suspending hostilities immediately by 
itieans of a negotiation. Malrtiesbiiry was in Paris, as we have seen. *ile 
wa^ waiting for the answer of his government to the communications of 
the Directory, which insisted that he should have the powers of all the 
governments, and that he should express himself more clearly on the prin-' 
ciple of compensation for conquests. The English ministry, afler a lapse 
of nineteen days, at length answered, »n the 24th of Brumaire (November 
i4th), that the pretensions of France were unusual ; that it was common 
for an ally to apply to treat in the name of her allies, before she had theiir 
formal authority; that Englaind was sure of obtaining it, but it was first 
requisite that France should speak out distinctly respecting the principle 
of the compenscltions, the only basis upon which the negotiation eould be 
opened. The English cabinet added that the reply of the Directory was 
full of very indecorous insinuations respecting the intentions of his JBritan- 
nic majesty, that it was beneath him to answer them, and he should take 
*no notice of them, that he might not impede the negotiation. On the sarafe 
day, the Directory, wishing to be prompt and categoricfal, replied to Lord 
Malmesbury that it admitted the principle of compensations, but that it ex- 
pected him to state immediately the objects to which that principle was to 
be applied. 

The Directory could give tlfis answer, without proceeding too far, since, 
while refusing to cede Belgium and Luxemburg, it could cede Lombardy 

* Napoleon s letter to the Directory was in these terms : " Mantua cannot be reduced 
before the middle of February ;»you will perceive from that, how critical our situation 
is, and our political system is, if possible, still worse. The emperor has thrice reformed 
his army since Uhe commencement of the campaign. Everything is going wrong in 
Italy. The ^rs^tt^e of our forces is dissipated. The enemj^ now count our ranks. It 
is indispensable that you take into your instant consideration the ci^itical situation of 
the army in Italy. , The influence of Rome is incalculable. You did wrong in breaking 
with that power ; 1 would have temporiied with it, as we have done with Venice and - 
Genoa. Whenever the general in Italy is not the centre of negotiation as well as mili- 
tary operations^ the greatest risks will be incurred. . You may ascribe this language to 
arobition ', but 1 am satiated with houQurs, and pay health is so brokeui that I must im- 
,piore you to give me a successor. I can no longer sit on horseback. My courage 
alone ui unshaken." £. 
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and some other small territories, fiat for the rest this negotiation 
evidently illusory ; the Directory could not promise itself any benefit from- 
it, and it resolved to frustrate the tricks of England by ^sending direct, to 
Vienna a negotiator commissioned to effect a separate arrangement with 
the emperor. The first proposal which the negotiator was to make wa9, 
that qf an armistice in Germany and Italy which was to last for at least six 
months. The Rhine and the Adige were to separate the armies of the two 
powers. The sieges of Kehl and Mantua were to be suspended. The 
provisions requisite for the daily consumption were to be sent every day 
into Mantua, so that, at the conclusion of the armistice, the two parties 
might be replaced in the situation in which they then were. France would 
thus gain the retention of Kehl, and Austria that of Mantua, A negotia- 
tion was to be opened immediately to treat for peace. The conditions 
offered by France were the following : Austria was to cede Belgium and 
Luxemburg to France; France was to restore Lombardy to Austria, and 
the Palatinate to the Empire ; she would thus renounce, on the latter point, 
the line of the Rhine ; she would consent, moreover, to indemnify Austria' 
for the loss pf tiie Netherlands by the secularization of several bishoprics 
of the empire. The emperor was not to interfere^ in any way in the affairs 
of France with the Pope, and she was to employ her influence in Germany 
to. procure indemnities for the stadtholder. This was an indispensable 
condition, to insure the quiet of Holland, and to satisfy the King of Prus- 
sia, whose sister was the wife of the stadtholder. These conditions were 
extremely moderate, and proved the desire of the Directory to put an end 
to the horrors of war, and for the alarm which it had felt for the army 
of Italy. 

For the bearer of these proposals the Directory chose General Clarke,* 
who was employed in the war office under Carnot. His instructions were 
signed on the 26th of Brumaire (November 16th). But it took time before; 

* " The father of Henri-Jacquea-Guillaume Clarke, who was bom in 1765, was aa 
Irish adventurer, and colonel in the French army. Young Clarke received his educa- 
tion at the zhilitary school of Paris. In 1793 he was made general of brigade, but was- 
soon afierwards imprisoned as a noble. On his release he introduced himself to Car- 
not, advocated extreme revolutionary doctrines, andf was placed over the board of To»- 
no^aphy. On the establishment or the Directory, he was sent on a secret mission to 
Vienna, and ultimately to Italy, to act as a spy on Bonaparte, who, however, found- 
means to attach him to his interests. After the 18th of Brumaire, Clarke became the 
tool of the Consuls, and was employed on several important missions. In 1805 he was 

governor of Vienna, and afterwards of Erfurth and Berlin. In the latter city his eonv 
uct is said to have been distinguished bj rapacity. Afler the peace of Tilsit he wa»- 
appointed minister of war, obtamed the grand cord<)n of the Legion of Honour and the- 
ducal title of Feltre. On the restoration he attached himself to the Bourbons and in 
return was ranked among the new peers, and received the portfolio of war, from which 
however, he was dismissed in 1817. He died in 1818, leaving behind him a large for' 
tune." — Court and Camp of Bonajmrte' E. . 

"Clarke," said the Emperor, "is not a man of talent, but he is laborious and useful 
in the bureau. He is moreover incorruptible, and saving of the public money. He is 
not a soldier, nor do I believe that he ever saw a shot fired in his life. He is infatuated 
with his nobility. He pretends that he is descended from the amiient kings of Scotland 
or Ireland. I sent him to Florence as ambassador, where he employed himself in noth^ 
ing but turning over the old musty records of the place, in search of proofs of the nobilitv 
ofmy familjr, for you must know that they come from Florence. He plagued me with 
letters on this subject, which caused me to tell "him to attend to his business and not 
trouble his head or mine with his nonsense a1k>ut nobility ; that I was the Jirst of mv 
family. When I returied from Elba he offered me his services, but I sent him word 
that 1 would not employ traitors, and ordered him to his estates."— Foics /rom St 
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lie codd set out, atme, be received, and heard; and during this interval 
events succeeded one another in Italy with extraordinary rapidity. 

On the 11th of Brumaire (November 1st), Marsha] Alvinzy had thrown 
bridges over the Piave, and advanced upon the Brenta. The plan of the 
Aiistrians, this time, was to attack at once by the mountains of the Tyrol 
and by the plain. Davidovich was to drive Vaubois from his positions, and 
to descend along both banks of the Adige to Verona. Alvinzy, on his part, 
was to cross the Piave and the Brenta, to advance upon the Adige, io enter 
Verona with the main body of ^he army* and there form a junction with 
Davidovich. The two Austrian armies Mrere to start from this point, and 
to march in ccfticert, to raise the blockade of Mantua and to deliver 
Wurmser. 

Alvinzy, after crossiag the Piate, advanced upon the Brenta, where Mas- 
sena was posted » with his division. The latter, having reconnoitred the 
enemy's force, fell back. Bonaparte 'marched to his support with Auge- 
veau's division. At the same time he directed Vaubois to make head 
against Davidovich in the valley of the Upper Adige, and to take from him, 
if possible, his position of the Lavis. He marched himself against Alvinzy, 
resolving, in spite of the disproportioh of strength, to attack him impetu- 
ously, and to break him at the very butset of this new campaign. On the 
morning of the 16th of Brumaire (November 6th), he came in sight of the 
enemy. The Austrians had taken position in advance of the Brenta, from 
Carmignano to Bassano ; their reserves^had remained behind on the other 
side of the Brenta. Bonaparte directed his whole force against them. M^ 
sena attacked Liptai and Provera before Carmignano; Augereau attacked 
Quasdanovich before Bassanova. The action was hot and bloody ; the 
troops displayed ^eat bravery ; Liptai and Provera were driven beyond the 
Brenta by Massena ; Quasdanovich was repulsed upon Bassano by Auge- 
reau. Bonaparte intended to enter Bassano the same day, but was pre- 
vented, by the arrival of the Austrian reserves. He was obliged to defer 
the attack till the following day. Unfortunately, he received intelligence 
in the night that Vaubois had ju^ experienced a reverse on the Upper 
Adig^. That ^neral had gallantly attacked the positions of Davidovich, 
and had, at first, obtained some advantages, but a panic had seized his troops, 
notwithstanding their tried bravery, and they had fled in disorder. He had 
rallied* them in the famous defile of Galliano, where the army had deployed 
so daringly in the mvasion of the Tyrol : he hoped to maintain his ground 
there, when Davidovich, sending a corps to the other bank of the Adige, 
had fallen upon Galliano and turned the position. Vaubois added that he 
was retiring, in order to avoid being cut in two, and he expressed his fear 
that Davidovich woirid get before him to the important positions of La Go- 
rona and RivoH, which cover the road to Tyrol, between the Adige and 
the Lake of Garda. 

Bonaparte was aware of the danger of proceeding farther against Alvinzy, 
while Vaubois, who was with his left in the Tyrol, was liable. to lose 
La Gorona, Rivoli, and even Verona, and to be driven back into the plain. 
Bonaparte would then have been cut off from his principal wing, and 
placed with fifteen or sixteen thousand men between Davidovich and 
Alvinzy. He consequently resolved to fall back immediately. He ordered 
a trusty officer to fly to Vferona, to collect there all the troops he could find, 
to hasten with them to Rivoli and La Gorona, in order to anticipate Davi- 
dovich, and to give Vaubois time to retire thither. 

On the ncfxt day, the 17th of Brumaire (November 7), he marched back 
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f^i p{|88e4 (hrou^li tl|f^ pitjF of yip^z^. wliicii va3 utmiBhed to mo the 
French arptw r^t^r^qg, «fter th^ vw^sess of the pveceduig d^y. He prtK 
pe^de^ tp YerQuay where he left l^is whole urmy. He reptix^ alone to- 
Rivoii an4 La porqi^fi, w^r^y v^ry fc^rtoDHteiy, he Ibuod Vaabois' troops 
rallied, apd al)le (q 9nake head i(gaiii9t a new attack pf Davidovich. He 
resoly^d tq give ft lessq^ tq the 30th imd 85th demi-brigadee, which had 
giyeii way to a panic terror. He ordered the whale division' to be 
asspmhled, an^, addressing tl^ose two demirbrigades, he reproached them 
for (heir want pf discipline apd ^their^fiight. He then said to the chief of 
the staffj */ Let it be ii^scribed otf the colour^ that the 39th and the 85th no 
longer form part of the army oft Italy." These exp^essiobs produced the 
keenest mortification in the soldiers of' those two demi-brigades. They 
surroiinded Bonaparte, told him that they hiid b^eo fighting one against 
three, and s^ked to be sent to hisv advanced guard, to show whether they 
had ceased to belong to the ^my of Italy. * Bonaparte compensated them 
for his severity by a few soothing words, which transported them, and left 
them in a disposition to avenge their honour by desperate bravery.* 

Yaubois bad only eight thousand men left out of the twelve thousand, 
that he commandi^d before this rash enterprise. Bonaparte distributed 
them in the besjt manner that he copld, in the positions of La Corona and 
Rivoli, and after he had made sure that Yaubois could maintain his ground 
for a few days, and cqver our lefl and our rear, he returned to Verona to* 
op^r^te against Alyin^y. ' The caueeway leading from Brenta to Verona,. 
skirting tl^ foot of the fountains, passes through Vicenza, Monte-Bello^ 
Villa Nova, and, Caldiiero. Alvinzy, surprised to see Bonaparte fall back the 
day after he had gained an ^dvant^gp, h^d followed him at a distance, 
doubting whether the progress of P^yidovich could alone have induced 

' him to retire. He hoped that his plap of a junction at Verona was about 
to be realized. He baited about thrpe leagues from VerOna, on the heights 
of Caldiero, wbich command the rqad tq that city. These heights pre- 
sented an excellent positiop for making head against an army leaving 
Verona. Alvinzy established himself there, placed batteries, and omitted 
nothing to render theift impregnable. ' Bonaparte reconnoitred and resolved 
to attack tbem immediately ; for the situation of Yaubois at Rivoli was 
very precarious, and left him not much time to act against ANinzy. He 
marched against him on the evening of the 21st (November ll), reputed 
his advanced guard, and bivouacked with Massena's and Augereau'^s divi- 
sions at the fpot of Caldiero. At daybreak, be perceived that Alvinzy, 
deeply intrenched, meant to accept battle. The position was assailable on 

^ one side, that which abutted upon the mountains, and which had not been 

* " The two bri^des appeared before him with dejected countenances, and Napoleon 
upbraided them with their indifferent behaviour. * lou have displeased me,' he said; 
< you have shown neither discipline, nor constancy, nor bravery. You have suffered 
yourselves to. be driven from positions where a handful of brave meii might haye 
arrested the pro^ss of a large army. You are no longer French soldiers. Let it be 
, written pn their coloursr— I7iey are not of the army m Italy! ' Tears and groans of 
sorrow and sl^ame ansjnrered ^^s harangpe. The tules of discipline could noji stifle- 
their sense of mortifications } and several of the- grenaidiers, who l^ad djeseryed and wore 
marks of distinction, called out. from the ranks, * General, we have been misrepre- 
sented ; place us in the advance, and )[on may then judge whether we do not lielong 
to tl^e army of Italy.' Bonaparte, haying produced the mtended effect, spoke to them 
in a more conciliatory |)pne ; and ih& iregim^ntp which had undergone so severe » , 
rebuke, redeemed their character i^ the pubse^ueAt Dart.9f the cao^paign." — ^tfs Uf^^ 
cfNapcleon, £. ' / 
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ii^mipd wMi suAMOt care by Akiiixy. Bontparle seal lltSBeiia IhitliM, 
•od directed Augere4a to atti|ck the reit of the line. Tlie aotion was brisk. 
Bpt the rain fe)i in torrents, which gaye a great advantage to the enemy^ 
whose artillery was placed beforehand in good positions, while ours, obliged 
to moTe along roads rendered impassable, could not be brought to suitable 
pointed and was wholly ineffiectire. Massena, nevertheless, succeeded in 
clio^bing the height neglected by Alvinzy. But the rain suddenly changed 
to a cold sleet, which a violent wind blew in the faces of our soldiers. At 
the same instant, Alvinzy ordered his reserve to march to the position 
which Mas8ena^ had taken from him, and recovered all his advantages. In ^ 
vain did Bonaparte persist in renewing his efforts. They were attended 
ivi|h no better success. The two armies passed, the night in presence of 
each other. The rain never ceased falling, and our soldiers were in a mise- 
rable plight.* Qn the next day, the 23d of Brumaire (Noveipber 15), 
Bonaparte returned to Verona*. 

The situation of the army now became desperate. Ader having use- 
lessly 'driven the enemy beyond the Brenta, and lost without benefit a great 
number of < brave men, after having lost <m the fled the Tyrol and four 
thousand men, after having fought an unsuccessful battle at Caldiero to 
drive off Alvinzy from Verona, and again weakened him to no purpose, 
every resource seemed to fail. The left, now consisting of no more than 
eight thousand men, was liable every moment to be hurled from La Corona 
and Rivoli, and then Bonaparte would be enveloped at Verona. Tbe.two 
divisions of Massena and Angereau, which formed the active army opposed 
to'Alvinzy, were reduced by two battles to fourteen or fifteen thousimd 
men. What were fourteen or fifteen thousand men against nearly forty 
thousand 1 The artillery, which had always served to counterbalance the 
superiority of the enemy, could no longer move along through the mud. 
There was, therefore, no hope of fighting with any chance of success. The 
army was ip consternation. Those brave soldiers, tried by so many hard* 
0hips and dangers, began to murmur. Li](^ all intelligent soldiers, they 
were sfibject to fits of ill-humour, because they were capable of judging. 
*^ After destroying," said they, '* two armies which were opposed to us, we 
are expected, forsooth, to destroy those too which are opposed to the troops 
of ^he B.hine. After Beaulieu came Wurmser, after Wurmser comes 
Alvinzy. The struggle is renewed every day. W% cannot do the work of 
all. We have no business to fight Alvinzy, any more than we had to fight. 
Wurmser. If every one had done his duty as well as we have, the war 
^ould be over. Well and.godd," they added, <' if they had but sent us 
succours proportioned to our daqgers ! but here we are abandoned in the 
farthest corner of Italy, here we are left by ourselves t9 tackle two innu- 
merable armies. And when, after spilling our blood in thousands of fights, 
we are led back to the Alps, we shall return without honour and without 
glory, like runaways who have not dope their duty." Such was the talk 
of the soldiers in their bivouacs. Bonaparte, who shared their spleen and 
their mbrtificatipn, wrote on the same day, the 24th of Brumaire (Novem- 
be|r 14), to the Pirectory. ** All pur superior officers, all our best gene- 
rals, are hors de combat. The army of Italy, reduced to a handful of men^ 
is exhausted. The heroes of Millesimo, of Lodi, of Castiglione, o( Bas- 

* M T)]e i^in fell in torrenti ; the grom^d was so completely soared, that the French 
artillejy could make no movement, while that of the Auatrians, being |n posjtioii, iind 
advantageoiwly placed, produced its full eftect." — Moniholon, £. 
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■ano, have died for ^ their coontrj, or are in the faomtal. Nothing k left 
4o the corps but their reputation and their pride. Jonhert, Lannea, La- 
mare, Victor, Murat, Chariot, Dupnis, Rampon, Pigeon, Menard, Cha- 
brand, are wounded. We are abandoned at the extremity of Italy. The 
brave men who are left me have no prospect but inevitable death, amidst « 
Kshances so continual and with forces so inferior. Perhaps the hour of the 
brave Augereau, of the intrepid Massena, is near at hand. Then, what 
will become of these brave fellows ! This idea makes me reserved. I dare 
-no longer confront death, which would be a subject of discouragement to 
any one exposed to my anxieties. If I had received the 83d, numbering 
three thou^nd five hundred men known to the army, I would have 
answered for the result. Perhaps in a few days forty thousand may not bo 
-enough ! — ^To-day," added Bonaparte, ** rest for the troops ; to-morrow, 
according to the movements of the enemy, we shall act." 

While he was addressing these bitter complaints to the government, he 
affected the greatest security in the presence of his soldiers. He desired 
his officerd' to repeat to them that another effort must be made, and that 
that effort would be the last ; that if Alvinzy were; destroyed, the means of 
Austria .would be exhausted forever, Italy conquered, peace secured, and 
the glory of the army immortal.* His presence, his words, roused the 
courage of the men. The sick, consumed by fever, on hearing that the 
army was in danger, left the hospitals in a throng, and hastened to take 
their places in the ranks. The keenest and the deepest emotion was in 
every heart. The Austrians had that very day approached Verona, and were 
showing the ladders which they had prepared to scale the walls. The Ve- 
ronese manifested their joy at the idea of seeing^ in a few hours^ Alvinsy 
joined in their city with Davidovich, and the French destroyed. Some, 
who were compromised on account of their attachment to our cause, saun- 
tered sorrowfully about, counting the small number of our brave fellows. 

The army awaited with anxiety the orders of the general^ and hoped 
every moment that he would order a movement The day of the 24th had, 
nevertheless, passed off, and the order of the day had, contrary to tustom, 
not intimated anything. But Bonaparte had not lost time ; and, after 
meditating on the field of battle, he had taken one of those resolutions with 
which despair inspires genius.f Towards night, orders were issued for 
the whole army to get under arn^s ; the strictest silence was recommended; 
the command to march was given, but, instead of moving forward, the 
army fell back, recrossed the Adige by the bridges of Verona, and left 
the city by the gate leading to Milan. The troops conceived that the^y 
were retreating, and that all idea of keeping Italy was relinquished. Sor- 
row pervaded the ranks. However, at some distance from Verona, it 
turned to the left ; instead of continuing to recede from the Adige, it 

* <' We have but one more effort to make, (said Bonaparte to his soldiers,) and Italj 
is our own. The enemy is, no doubt, more numerous than we are, but half his troops 
Are recruits ; when he is beailen, Mantua must fall, and we shall remain masters of ail. 
From the smiling, flowery bivouacs of Italy you cannot return to the Alpine snows. 
Succours are on the road. Only beat Alvinzi, and I will answer for your future wel- 
•fiire." — Montkolon. E. 

t '* Napoleon^s .movements and tactics on this critical occasion were those of a con- 
summate master of the art of war ; and, among all those ordered by the most renowned 
captains, both of ancient and modern times, I can find none more worthy of praise and 
admiration. They were conceived and executed with the rapidity of lightning, nor had 
the Austrians any notion of what he was doing, until Bonaparte had chosen his own 
ground, and entirely chan^d the state of the campaign.'* — Carlo BiMa. E. 
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'b^CA todeseend dtoise to the river, and Mowed m eourse for four IeagQft> 
At length, after a march of some hours, it arrived at Roneo, where a bridge ^ 
bf boats had been thrown across by direction of the general. The troops 
recrossed the river, ,and at daybreak found themselves beyond the Adige, 
which they imagined that they had quitted for ever. The plan of the 
general was extraordinary. He was about to astonish both armies. The 
Adige, on issuing from Verona, ceases for a short distance to run perpen- 
dicularly from the mountains to the sea, and tf rns obliquely towards the east. 
In this oblique movement it approaches the road from Verona to the Brenta, 
on which Alvinzy was encamped. . Bonaparte, on reaching Konco, conse- 
quently found himself on the ftatfks, and nearly on the rear, of the Austri- 
ans. By means of 'this point, he was placed amidst extensive marshes. 
These marshes were traversed by two causeways, one of which, on the left, 
running along the Adige, through Porcil and Gombione, was continued to 
Verona ; the other, on the right, passing over a small stream, called the 
Alpon, at the village of Arcole, rfejoined the Verona road near Villa Nova, 
in the rear of Caldiero. 

Bonaparte was, thereforef, master at Ronco of two causeways, both of 
which i^n to the high-road occupied by the Austrians, the one between 
Caldiero and Verona, the other between Caldiero and Villa Nova. His 
calculation Was as follows : Amidst these marshes the advantage of num- 
ber was absoiotely annulled ; it was impossible to deploy unless upon the 
causeways, and on the causeways the courage of the heads of columns 
must decide everything. By the causeway on the left, he could fall upon 
the Austrians if they attempted to scale Verona. By that on the right, 
which crossed the Alpon, at the bridge of Arcole, and terminated at Villa 
Nova, he might debouch upon the rear of Alvinzy, take his artillery and 
baggage, and intercept his retreat. He was, therefpre, unassailable at 
Ronco, and he clasped his two arms about the enemy. ' He had ordereid 
$the gates of Verona to be closed, and had left Kilmaine • there, with fifteen 
hundred men, to withstand a first assault. This combination, so daring 
and so profound, struck the army, which immediately guessed the inten- 
tion of it, and was filled with hope. 

Bonaparte placed Massena on the left-hand dike, with directions to 
proceed to Gombione and Porcil, and tjake the enemy in the rear, if he 
should march upon Verona. He seht Au^gereau to the right, to debouch 
upon Villa Nova. It was just daybreak. Massena placed himself in 'ob- 
servation oh the left-hand dike. Augereau, iii advancing along that on the 
right, had to cross the Alpon by the bridge of Arcole. Some battalions of 
Croats had been detached thither to watch the country. They bordered 
the river, and had their cannon pointed at the bridge. They received 
Augereau 's advanced guard with a brisk fire of musketry, and forced it to 
fall back. Augereau hastened up, and led his troops forward again ; but 
the fire from the bridge and the opposite bank again stopped them. He 
was obliged to yield to this obstacle, and to order a halt. 

Meanwhile Alvinzy, who had his eyes fixed upon Verona, and who con- 
ceived that the French army was still there, had been surprised on hearing 
a very brisk fire amidst the marshes. He did not suppose that General 

* Kilmaine was born at Dublin in tjie year 1754. He distinguished himself at 
Jemappes and in La Vend6e, and was selected to command the army of England, but 
died in Paris in 1799. E. 
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^ Bonaparte could ehooae such a field, and .imagined that it was a detac^^ 
corps of light troops. But his cavalry soon returned, to inform him that 
the action was serious, and that reports of musketry {Hroceeded firom all 
quarters. Still his eyes were not opened.^ He despatched two divisions : 
one, under Provera, followed the left-hand dike, the oiher, under Mitrowski, 
took that on the right, and advanced upon Arcole. Massena, seeing the 
Austrians approaching, suffered them to advance upon a narrow dike, and 
, when he judged them to be far enough, he dashed upon them at a run, 
drove them back, threw them into the marsh, and >killed and drowned 
a great number. Mitrowski's division arrived at Arcole, debouched by the 
bridge, and followed the dike, as Provera's ha.d done. Augereau rushed 
upon it, broke it, and threw part of it into the marsh. He pursued, and 
attempted to cross the bridge at its heels, but the bridge was still more 
strongly guarded than in the morning. A numerous artillery defended the 
approach to it, and all the rest of the Austrian line was deployed on the 
baiyk of the Alpon, firing on the dike, and taking it crosswise. Augereau 
seized a pair of colours, and carried them upon the bridge. His men 
followed, but a tremendous fire drove them back. Generals Lannes, Verne, 
Bon, and Verdier, were severely wounded. The column felf back*^ and the 
men descended to the side of the dike, to shelter themselves from the fire. 

Bonaparte saw from Ronco the whole hostile army set itself in n^otion. 
Apprized, at length, of its danger, it hastened to quit Galdiero, that it might 
not *be taken in the rear at Villa Nova. He saw, with vexation, great results 
slipping from his grasp. He had, indeed, sent Guyeux with a brigade 
to attempt to cross the Alpon below Arcole ; but the execution of that 
attempt would take seversd hours ; and it was of the utmost importance to 
cross the Arcole immediately, in order to arrive* in time on the rear of 
Alvinzy, and to obtain a complete triumph. The fate of Italy depended 
upon.it. He hesitated no longer. Starting off at a gallop, he rode to the 
bridge, sprang from his horse, went to the soldiers who were lying on th^ 
borders of the dike, asked them if they were still the conquerors of Lodi, 
revived their courage by his words, and, seizing a pair of colours, cried, 
" Follow your general T' At this command, a number of soldiers went up 
to the causeway and followed him. Unfortunately, the movement could 
not be communicated to the whole column, the rest of which remained 
behind the dike. Bonaparte advanced, carrying the colours, amidst a 
shower of balls and grape-shot. All his generals surrounded hinf. Lannes, 
who had already received two wounds from musket-shots during the battle, 
was struck by a third. Young Muiron, the general's aide-de-camp, striving 
to cover him with his body, fell dead at his feet.* The column was, never- 
theless, on the point of clearing the bridge, when a last discharge stopped 
it and threw it back. The rear abandoned the head. The soldiers who 
still remained with the general then laid hold of him, carried him away 
amidst the fire and smoke, and insisted on his remounting his horse. An 
Austrian column debouching upon them, threw them in disorder into the 
marsh. Bonaparte fell in, and sunk up to the waist As soon as the 
soldiers perceived his danger, " Forward," cried they, " to save the general," 
* 

* ^^ This was the day of military devotedness. Lannes, who had been wounded at 
Govemolo, had hastened from Milan ; he was still sufieripg ; he threw himself between 
the enemy and Napoleon, and received three wounds. Muiron, Bonaparte's aide- 
de-camp, was killed m covering the general with his own body. Heroic and affecting: 
death ! — Jfapoleon's Memoirs, £. 
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They ran after Bellierd and Yignolles to extricate him. He was palled out 
of the mud, set upon his horse, and returned to Ronco.* 

At this moment, Guyeux had succeeded in crossing below Arcole, and in 
taking the village by the other bank. But he was too late. Alvinzy had 
already made his, artillery and his baggage file away ; he had deployed 
in the plain, and was enabled to frustrate the intentions of Bonaparte. All 
his heroism and genius were thus rendered useless. Bonaparte might, 
indeed, have avoided the obstacle of Arcole by throwing his bridge over 
the Adige, a little below Ronco, that is, at Albanedo, the point where the 
Alpon falls into the Adige. But then he would have debouched in the 

* We subjoin Napoleon's own account of the battlie at the bridge of Aroole, a« 
dictated by him to Las Cases at St. Helena. 

*'*' It was five o'clock in the morning, and the enemy knew nothing of our pro- 
ceedings. The first shots were fired on the bridge of Arcole, where two battalions of 
Croats, with two pieces of cannon, were in bivouac as a corps of observation, to ffuard 
the rear of the army, where were all the parks, and to watch the parties which the 
garrison of Legnago might detach into the plain. That place was only three leagues 
off; the enemy had been so negligent as not to advance any posts to tne Adige; they 
looked on this space as impracticable marshes. The interval betwieen Arcole and 
the Adige was not guarded ; the enemy had contented themselves with sending some 
patrols of hussars, who thrice a day rode over the dikes, and iieconnoitred the Adige. 
The road from Ronco to Arcole meets the Alpon two miles from Ronco, and the^ 
reascends the right bank of that little stream for a mile, up to the bridge, which turns 
perpenaicularly to the right, and enters t&e village of Arcole. Some Croats were 
biiooacked, with their right supported on the village, and their left towards the mouth 
of the rivulet. This bivouac had in front the dike, from which it was separated only by 
the rivulet ; by firing in firont they took the column, the head of which was advancing 
on Arcole, in fiank. It was necessary to fall back hastilv to that point of the road, the 
side of which was no longer exposed to the left bank. Al^inzi was informed that some 
firing had taken place at the bridge of Arcole, but he paid little attention to the 
circumstance. However, at daybreak, the movement of the French could be distin- 
guished from Caldiero and the neighbouring steeples. Alreadv the reconnoitring parties 
of hussars, which every morning rode along the banks of the Adi^e, to ascertain 
Ae events of the night, were received with a fire of musketry on aH the dikes, and 
pursued by the French cavalry. Alvinzi then received from all quarters certain 
mtelligence that the French had passed the Adige, and were in force on all the dikes. 
It seemed to him folly to suppose that a whole army could thus have been thrown into 
impracticable morasses. He rather thought it must be a detachment placed there 
to harass him, whilst he should be attacked in force from the side of Verona. But his 
reconnoitring parties on the Verona side having brought him intelligence that all was 
quiet there, Alvinzi thought it necessary to repulse these French troops beyond the 
Adige, for the security of his rear. He ordered one division to advance by the dike of 
Arcole, and another towards the dike which runs parallel with' the Adi^e, with orders 
to fall furiously on all they should meet, and drive them all into the river. Accord- 
ingly, towards nine o'clock, these two divisions made a brisk attack. Massena, who 
was intrusted with the left dike, having allowed the enemy to advance, charged them 
furiously, broke them, cajused them considerable loss, and took a great number 
of prisoners. The same thing was done on the dike of Arcole ; they waited until the 
Austrians had turned the elbow of the bridge ; they then charged and routed them, and 
took many prisoners. It became of the utmost importance to gain possession of 
Arcole, because that was the point from whence to debouch on the rear of the enemy, 
before thev could be formed. But this bridge of Arcole, by its situation, resisted all our 
attacks. Napoleon, in his person, tried a last effort; he seized a standard, rushed 
towards the bridge, and fixed it there. The column he led had half cleared the bridge, 
when the flank fire caJtised their attack to fail. The grenadiers of the head of Uie 
column, -abandoned by the rear, hesitated; they were disposed to retire, but they would 
not forsake their general ; they seized him by his arras, his hair, and |iis clothes, 
and dragged him along with them, in their flight, amidst the dead^ the dying, the 
fire, and the smoke. The general-in-chief was thrown into a marsh, where he sunk up 
to the middle ; he was in the midst of the enemy ; but the French perceived that their 
general was not amongst them. A cry was heard of ' Soldiers ! forward, to rescue the 
general ! ' These brave men instantly turned, and rushed upon the enemy ; they drove 
Siem beyond the bridge, and Napoleon was saved.'* £. 
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vhiUf wkicb.it behoredhrni to avoid dding; and he would not have had it 
m his powei: to flj by the left-hand dike to the rdief of Yerona.* H^ was, 
dierefore^ right in doing what h^ had done} and, thoaffh the success was 
not complete, important results had been obtained. Ahrinzy had quitted 
the formidable position of Caldiero; he had descended again into the plaiti ; 
he no longer threatened Verona ; he had lost a great mimber of men in tlwe 
marshes. The two dikes had become the only field of battle between riie 
two arniiios, which insured the advantage to bravery and took it aWay firotA 
number. Lastly, the French soldiers, animated by the conflict, bad re- 
covered all their confidence* 

Bonaparte, who Had to think of all dangers at once, had to attend to his 
left, which was at La Corona and Rivoli. As it was liable every moment 
to be overthrown, he wished to have it in his power to fly to its assistance. 
He thought it best, therefore, to fall back from Gombione and Arcole, 
to recross the Adige t6 Ronco, and to bivouac on this side of the river, in 
order to be at hand to succour Vauboi^, in case he should hear in the night 
of his defeat. Such was this first battle, on the 25th of Brumaire (Novem- 
ber 15). 

The night passed without any bad news. It was known that Vaubois 
still maintained his ground at Rivoli. The exploits of Castiglione covered 
Jonaparte on that side. Davidovich, who commanded a corps at the 
battle of Castiglione, had retained such an impression of that event, that 
he durst not advance to gain certain intelligence of Alvinzy. Thus the 
spell of Bonaparte's genius was where he was not himself. The fight of 
the 26th (November 16) commenced. The combatants met on the two 
dikes. The French charged with the bayonet, broke the Austrians, threw 
a great number of them into the marsh, and made many prisoners. They 
* took colours and cannon. Bonaparte ordered a fire of musketry to-be kept 
up on the bank of the Alpon, but he made no decisive effort to cross it. 
When night came on, he again drew back his columns, took them abov# 
the dikes, and rallied them on the other bank of the Adige, satisfied with 
having harassed the enemy the whole day, while awaiting more certain 
intelligence of Vaubois. The second night was passed like the preceding. 
The tidings from Vaubois were cheering. A third day might now be 
devoted to a definitive conflict with Alvinzy. At length, the sun rose for 
the third time on this frightful theatre of carnage. It was the 27th (No- 
vember 17). Bonaparte calculated that the enemy must have lost, at leasts 
„ one third of his army, in killed, wounded, drowned, and prisoners. He 
judged him to be harassed and disheartened ; and he saw his own soldiers 
full of enthusiasn^. He' then resolved to quit those dikes, and to transfer 
the field of battle to the plain beyond the Alpon. As on the preceding 
days, the French, debouching from Ronco, met the Austrians on the dikes. 
Massena still occupied the lefl dike. On that upon the right, General 
Robert was directed to attack, while Auger^au proceeded to cross the Alpon 
near its influx into the Adige. Massena at first encountered an obstinate 
resistance, but, 'putting his hat on the point of his sword, he marched 
in that manner at the head of his soldiers. As on the former days, many 
of the enemy were killed, drowned, or taken. On the right-hand dike. 
General Robert advanced at first with success ; but he was killed, and his 
column repulsed nearly to the bridge of Ronco. 

** I here repeat a remark often made to Bonaparte on this celebrated battle, and the 
which he has himself given to it in his «>Memoirs." 
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Bottaparte, who saiy the dn^er, )dftc$d tl»e 98d in a w9od of willed 
iriH«b bordm the diiE«. While the enemjr'a column, victorious ot^ 
Robert, was aidvaiioing, Uie dSd suddenKy sallied from its ambascade, took 
k in flaak, and threw it into frightful disorder. It consisted of three 
thousand Oroats. The greater part of them were slain or made prisoners. 
The dikes thus swept, Bonaparte determined to cross the Alpon. Augereaa 
had passed it on the extreme right. Bonaparte brought back Massena from 
the left to the right-hand dike, de^atched him upon Arcole, which was 
evacuated, and thus brought his whole army into the plain before that 
of Alvinzy. Before he (u-dered the charge, he resorted to a stratagem 
to frighten the enemy. A marsh, overgrown with reeds, covered the Jeft 
wing of the Austrians : he ordered Hercule, chef de bataillon, to take with 
him twenty-five of his guides, to file away through the reeds, and to char<re 
unawares with a great blast of trumpets. These twenty-five brave fellows 
started to execute ,the order. Bonaparte then gave the signal to Massena 
and to Augereau. These latter made a vigorous charge upon the Austrian 
Une, w^ich resisted; but all at once a loud sound of trumpets was heard. 
The Austrians, conceiving that they wfere charged by a whole division 
of cavalry, gave way. At that moment, the garrison of Legnago, which 
Bonaparte had ordered to move upon their rear, appeared at a distance, and 
increased their alarm. »They then retreated, and, after a tremendous 
conflict of seventyrtwo hours, disheartened and worn out with fatigue, th^y 
yielded the victory to the heroism of a few thousand brave men and to the 
genius of a great commander.* 

The two armies, exhausted by their efibrts, passed the night in the plain. 
Next morning, Bonaparte renewed the pursuit upon Vicenza. On arriving 
at the causeway leading from the Brenta to Verona, through Villa Nova, he 
left his cavalry alone to pbrsue the enemy, and resolved to return to Verona, 
by way of Villa Nova and Caldiero, in order to relieve Vaubois. Bonaparte 
received intelligence on the road that Vaubois had been obliged to ^bandoQ 
La Corona and Rivoli, and \o fall back to Castel ^ovo, Hj9 redouble hi* 
speed, and arrived the same evening at Verona, passing over the field of 
battle which had been occupied by Alvinay. He entered the city at the 
gate opposite to that by which he had left it. When the Veronese saw 
this handful of men, who had gone forth as fugitives by the Milan gate, 
re-entering as conquerors by the Venice gate, they were filled with astpnish- 
ment.t Neither friends nor foes could repress their admiration of the 
general and the soldiers who had so gloriously changed the fortune of the ^ 
war. It was no longer feared or hoped by any one that the French might 
be driven out of Italy. Bonaparte immediately ordered Massena to march 
to Castel Novo, and Augereau upon Dolce, along the right bank of the 
Adige. Davidovich, attacked on all sides, was quickly driven back into 
the Tyrol, with the loss of a great number of prisoners. Bonaparte con- 

y 
* <* It w((8 SO apparent to all the Austrian army, that this last retreat was the result 
of a secret understanding with the French general, and with a view to the negotiation 
which was jIow pending, that they loudly expressed their indignation. One colonel 
broke his sword in pieces, and declared he would no lon^r serve under a commander 
whose conduct brought disgrace on bis troops. Certain it is that' Alvinzi during this 
dreadful strife at Arcole, had neither evinced the capacity nor the spirit of a general 
worthy to combat with Napoleon." — Mison. E. 

. t " The French army re-entered Verona in triumph by the Venice gate, three 
days after having quitted that city almost clandestinely by the Milan grate. It would 
be difficult to conceive the astonishment and enthusiasm of the inhabitants.*' — Mon^ 
ikdon. E. 

F 
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lentod bimielf with re-oecupyihg the pomtioDs of La Corona and Rivoli, 
wilhout attempting to ascend again to Trent and to reoofmr posseHnon 
of the Tyjol. The French array was exceedingly reduced by Ihia Itut 
conflict The Austrian army had lost five thousand prisonerfl, and eight or 
ten thousand in killed and wounded, but it was still upwards of forty 
thousand strong, including the corps of DaridoTich. It retired into the 
Tyrol and upon the Brenta, to rest itself: it was far from having suffered so 
severely as the armies of Wurmser and Beaulieu. The French, exhausted, 
had been able only to repulse, not to destroy it. Their general was, 
therefore, obliged to relinquish all idea of pursuing it, until the promised 
reinforcements should arrive ; and merely occupied the Adige from Dolce 
to the sea. 

This new victory produced extreme joy both in Italy and in France. 
People everywhere admired that persevering genius, which, with fourteen or 
fifteen thousand men against forty thousand, had never thought of retreating ; 
that inventive and profound genius, which had the sagacity to discover in 
the dikes of Ronco a new field of battle, that rendered numbers of no 
avail and exposed the flanks of the enemy. They extolled, in particular, 
the heroism displayed at the bridge of Arcole, and the young general was 
everywhere represented with the colours in his hand, amidst fire and smoke.* 
The two councils, when declaring, according to custom, that the army 
of Italy had deserved well of the country, resolved, moreover, that the 
colours which the two generals, Bonaparte and Augereau, had borne upon 
the bridge of Arcole should be given, to them to be kept ais heir-looms — an 
appropriate and a noble reward, worthy of an heroic age, and much more 
glorious than the diadem subsequently decreed by weakness to all-powerful 
genius. 

* *' By the battle of Arcole, where the loss on*lK>th sides was immense, the French 
gained every advantage proposed by their wonderful leader, who remained for two 
months the undisturbed possessor of Lombardy ; while he had struck the Austrians 
with an idea of his invincibility firom which they did not recover for years. This 
was the hardest fought battle in aU the war, and the one in which Bonaparte showed 
most personal courage. Lodi was nothing to Arcole ! " — BaurrUnne, £. 
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<JLARKE AT HEAD-QUARTERS— RUPTURE OF THE NEGOTIATIONS 
WITH THE ENGLISH CABINET;' DEPARTURE OF MALMESBURY— 
EXPEDITION TO IRELAND— RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE OF THE 
YEAR V— CAPITtJLATION OF KEHL— LAST EFFORT OF AUSTRIA IN 
ITALY— VICTORY OF RIVOLI AND LA FAVORITA; REDUCTION OF 
MANTUA— CONCLUSION OF THE MEMORABLE CAMPAIGN OF 1796. 

General Clakke arrived at the head-quarters of the army of Italy, 
whence he was to proceed to Vienna. His mission had lost its essential 
x>bject since the battle of Arcole had rendered an armistice useless. Bona* 
-parte, whom General Clarke was ordered to consult, totally disapproved 
the armistice and its conditions. The reasons which he assigned were 
excellent. The armistice could now have but one object, that of saving 
4he fortress of Kehl,,on the Rhine, which the archduke was besieging with 
great vigour ; and for this very subordinate object, it sacrificed Mantua. 
%ehl was merely a tete de pont, which was not indispensable for debouch- 
ing in Germany. The taking of Mantua would lead to the definitive con- 
quest of Italy, and justify the demand in return of Mayence and the whole 
line of the Rhine. The armistice evidently compromised this conquest; 
'for Mantua, full of sick, and reduced to half rations, could not defer open- 
ing its gates longer than a month. The provisions that would be in- 
-troduced would restore health and strength to the garrisort: Their quan- 
tity could not be accurately fixed. Wnrmser might, by means of savings, 
iay up a store for renewing his resistance, in case of the resumption of 
'hostilities. The effects of the battles fought to cover the blockade of 
Mantua would thus be done away with, and it would be necessary to begin 
again at a fresh cost Nor was this all. The Pope could not fail to be 
included in the armistice by Austria, and then the French would be 
deprived of the means of punishing him, and wringing from him twenty 
■or thirty millions, which the army much needed, and which would serve 
to carry on a new campai|fn. Lastly, Bonaparte, penetrating into futurity, 
advised that, instead of suspending hostilities, they should be continued 
-with vigour, but that the war should be transferred to its true theatre, and 
that a reinforcement of thirty' thousand men should be sent to Italy. He 
promised, on this condition, to march upon Vienna and to have in two 
months peace, the line of the Rhine, and a republic in Italy. This com- 
i)ination, indeed, would place in his hands all the military and political 
operations of the war ; but, whether it was interested or hot, it was just 
and profoun4, and the, result proved its wisdom. « 

Nevertheless, in obedience to the Directory, letters were addressed to 
the Austrian generals on the Rhine and the Adige, to propose an armistice 
:and to obtain passports for Clarke. The Archduke Charles answered 
'Mdreati that he could not listen to any. proposal for an armistice, that hii 
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pensBtton. To write to London and to tidkenp twebe dwp mote for thte 
quibble was trifling with the Directory. It re)^ied» as it always did, on 
the following day, and in a .note of four lines itjstated that its former note 
necessarily implied the admission of the principle of compensation, bat, 
at any rate, it formally admitted that principle, and demandea immediately a 
statement of the objects to which it was tojbe applied. The Directory, also, 
asked if, upon every question. Lord Malmesbury would be obliged to write 
to London. Lord Malmesbury vaguely replied, that he should be obliged 
to write whenever the question required fresh instructions. He again 
wrote, and twenty days elapsed before he replied. It was evident, this 
time, that he must lay aside the vag\ieness in which he had enveloped him- 
self, and, at lengthy grapple with the formidable question *of the Netherlands. 
To come to an explanation on that point, was to break off the negotiation, 
and it is obvious that the English cabinet put off the rupture as long as 
possible. At last, on the 28th of Frimaire (December I8th), Lord Malmes- 
bury had an interview with Delacroix, the minister, and delivered to him 
a note, in which the pretensions of the English cabinet were stated. It 
insisted that France should restore to the powers of the continent all that 
she had fkken from them ; that she should give up to Austria, Belgium and 
Luxemburg, and to the empire, the German states on the right bank of the 
-Rhine ; that she should evacuate all Italy and replace it in the status qua 
ante hdlum ; that she should restore to Holland certain portions-of territory, 
such as maritime Flanders, for example, in order to render her indepeo' 
dent ; and lastly, that changes should be made in her existing constitution. 
The English cabinet promised to restore the Dutch colonies, but only on con- 
dition of the reinstatement of the stadtholder ; and even in this case, it pro- 
posed not to give up all ; some it meant to keep, as an indemnity for the war, 
among others, the Cape. For all these sacrifices it offered to return to us 
two or three islands which we had lost during the war in the West Indies, 
Martinique, St. Lucia, and Tobago, and again,^ upon conditimi that we 
should not retain the whole of St. Domingo. Thus, France, after an 
iniquitous war, in which she had all the justice on her side, in which 
she had expended enormous sums, and from which she had come oflT 
victorious — France was not to gain a single province, while the northern 
powers had just divided a kingdom among them, and England had recently- 
made immense acquisitions in India ! France, who still occupied the line 
of the Rhine, and who was mistress of Italy, was to evacuate the Rhine and 
Italy, at the bare summons of Ekigland! Such conditions were absurd and 
inadmissible. The very proposal of them was an insult, and they could 
not be listened to. Delacroix, nevertheless, did^ listen to them with a 
politeness which struck the English minister, and! which even led him to 
hope that the negotiation might be continued. 

Delacroix adduced a reason, which was a bad one, namely, that the 
Netherlands were declared national territory by the constitution ; and the 
English minister replied, by a reason which was no better, that the treaty 
of Utrecht gave them to Austria. The constitution might be obligatory for 
the French natioii, but it neither concerned nor was obligatory for foreign 
nations. . The treaty of Utrecht .was, like all other treaties in the world, ah 
arrangement of force,, which force was liable to change. The only reason 
which the French minister ought to have given was, that the incorporation 
of the Netherlands «,with France was just, that it was founded on all the 
natural and political expediencies, and that it was justified by victory. 
After a long discussion on all the subordinate points of the negotiation. 
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the two imnisters pirted. Delseroix went to refer the matter to tne Di- 
reetcNpy, which, iastly incensed, resolved to reply to the English minister as 
he deserved. The note of the English minister was n^t signed ; it was 
merely enclosed in a signed letter. The Directory required, the very same 
day, that it should be clothed with the necessary forms, and demanded his 
uHimatum within twenty-four hours. Lord Malmesbury, embarrassed, 
replied that the note was sufficiently authen|ic, since it was enclosed in a 
signed better, and, as to an ultimatum, it was contrary to all custom to 
demand one at so short a notice. Next day, the 29th of Frimaire (Decem- 
ber 19), the Directory caused it to be intimated that it never would listen 
to any proposal contrary to the laws and treaties which bound the republic, 
adding that, as Lord Malmesbury had to refer every moment to his govern- 
ment, and performed a purely passive part in the negotiation, his presence 
in Paris was useless ; that, in consequence, he was ordered to depart, him- 
self and his suite, within forty-eight hours ; and that couriers ^yould be 
sufficient for negotiating, if the English government adopted the basis laid 
down by the French republic. 

Thus ended this negotiation, in which the French Directory, so far from 
violating form's, as it has been alleged, set a real example of frankness in 
its relations with hostile powers. In this case, there was no violation of 
established usage. The communications of powers are stamped, like all 
the relations between individuals, with the character of the time, of the 
situation, of the persons who govern. A strong and victorious govern-^ 
ment talks differently from a weak and vanquished goveriiment; and it 
befitted a republic, supported by justice and victory, to express itself 
in language prompt, terse, and public. 

During this interval, Hoche's grand attempt upon Ireland was carried 
into effect. This was what England dreaded, and what was liable, in fact, 
to place her in great jeopardy. Notwithstanding the reports adroitly cir- 
culated of an expedition against Portugal or America, England had rightly 
guessed the object of the preparations making at Brest. Pitt had caused 
the militia to be called out, and the coasts to be armed, and had given 
Orders to evacuate everything in the interior, if the French should effect 
.a landing. 

Ireland, whither the expedition was bound, was in such a state as to 
cause serious apprehension. The partisans of parliamentary reform and 
the Catholics formed in that island a mass sufficient to produce an insurrec- 
tion. They would gladly have adopted a republican government under the 
guarantee of France, and they had sent secret agents to Paris to concert 
plans with the Directory.* Thus everything led to the inference that an 

• " The Catholics of Ireland are 3,150,000, all trained from their infancy in an here- 
ditary hatred and abhorrence of the English name. For these five years they have fixed 
their eyes most earnest! v on France, whom they' look upon with great justice as fight- 
ing their battles, as w^ll as those of all mankind who are oppressed. Of this class 1' 
wul stake my head there are five hundred thousand men whp would fly to the standard of 
the republic, if they saw it once displayed in the cause of liberty and their country. The 
republic may also rely with confidence on the support of the Dissenters, actuated by 
reason and reflection, as well as the Catholics, impelled by misery and inflamed by de- 
testation of the English name. It would be hist as easy in a month's time to have an 
army in Ireland of 200,000 men as 10,000. The peasantry would flock to the republi- 
can standard in such numbers as to embarrass the general-in-chief. A proclamation . 
should instantly be issued, containing an invitation to the people to join the republican 
standard, organize themselves, and form a National Convention, for the purpose of 
Jframing a government, and administering the affairs of Ireland, till it was put mto ac- 
^vity. T& first act of the Convention thus oonatttated should be to declare themselves 



c]q>edUioii woold throw Englaoc) into cruel einb«rra«inent, aoJ foroe 
to accept a very different sort of peace from that which she had jast oSereci. 
Heche, who faad^ wasted the two best years of his life in La Yendee, and 
who saw the great theatres of war occupied by Bonaparte, Moreau, and 
Jourdan, burned with . impatience to open one for himself in Ireland. 
England was as noble an adversary as Austria, and there was not less 
honour in fighting and conqi|^ring her. A new republic had sprung up in 
Italy,. and was about to become the focus of liberty there. Hoche deemed 
it possible and desirable to erect such another in Ireland, by the side of- 
the English aristocracy. He was very intimate with Admiral Truguet, 
minister of the marine, and a man of comprehensive views. Both pro* 
inised themselves to give high importauce to the navy, and to achieve great 
things ; for at that time all heads were at work, all meditating prodigies for 
the glory and happiness of their country. The offensive and defensive 
alliance concluded with Spain, at St. Ildefonso, offered great resources, 
and admitted of vast projects. By uniting the Toulon squadron with the 
Spanish fleet, and concentrating them in the Channel with that which 
France had iu the Atlantic Ocean, a very formidable force mi^ht be col- 
lected, and attempt to deliver the seas by a decisive engagement. It might, at 
least, set Ireland in flames, and then proceed to interrupt the successes of 
England in India. Admiral Truguet, sensible of the importance of send- 
ing speedy succours to India, proposed that the Brest squadron, without 
waiting for the junction of the French and Spanish fleets in the Channel,, 
should start immediately, land Hoche's army in Ireland, keep a few 
thousand men on board, then sail for the Isle of France, take on boarc^ 
the battalions of negroes which were being organized there, and proceed Uy 
Indifi with these succours for Tippoo Saib. This grand expedition had 
one inconvenience, that of carrying to Ireland only part of the army 
destined for that island, and leaving it exposed to great risks, till the very 
precarious junction of Adnyiral Villeneuve's* squadron, which was to sail 
froip Toulon, of the Spanish squadron, which was dispersed in the parts 
of Spain, and of Richery's squadron, which was returning from America.. 
This expedition was not carried into effect. Admiral Richery's arri^ral 
from America ^as waited for, and, notwithstanding the state of the finances^ 
extraordinary efforts were made to complete the equipment of the Brest 
squadron. In Frim aire (December), it was ia a condition to sail. It 

the representatives of the Irish people, free and independent. The Convention shonM^' 
next publish a proclamation, notify in^ their independence and their ailianoe w|^ ike 
French republic, and forbidding all adherence to the British government, under thk 
penalty of high treason." — Wolfe Tone's Memorial to the French Directory. E. 

* Villeneuve was a brave but unfortunate French admiral, who, in consequence of 
his total defeat by Nelson at Trafalgar, is supposed to have committed ^uicide. Napo 
leon in the Voice from St. Helena eives the following details of the catastrophe : ** V il 
leneuve, when taken prisoner and brought to England, was so much grieved at his 
defeat, that he studied anatomy on purpose to destroy himself. With this view he 
bought some anatomical plates of the heart, and compared them with his own body, in 
order to iMk^ertain the exact situation of that organ. On his arrival in France, J 
ordered that he should remain at Rennes, and not proceed to Paris. Villeneuve, alriud 
of being tried bv a court martial for a disobedience of orders, and consequently losing 
the fleet — ^for I had ordered him not tp sail, or engage the English— determined to de 
stroy himself, find accordingly took his plates of the heart, and compared them with his 
breast. EzacUy in the centre of the plate, he made a mark with a large pin, then fixed 
the pin, as nearly as he conld judge, in the same spot in his own breast, shoved it in to 
the bead, penetrated bis heart, and expired. When the room was opened he was 
found dead, the pin in bis breast, and a mark in the plate corresponding with the wcmnd*. 
^e need not have done it, «« be was a brave man, though possessed of no talent.'* K. 
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^coQBhled of fthmd sail ef the line, twenty fiftgates, six luggers, and. fifty 
tran^orts. Hoch^ could not agfee with Adraifal Villarel-Joyeuse. Morad 
de Gallea was apfioiDted to supersede the latter. . The expedition was to 
land in Batitry Bay. Each of the captains of the ships of the Hhe was 
fiirnished with sealed orders, specifying the direction which he Was to 
fo)k)w, and the port for which he was to steer in case of accident 

The expedition sailed on the d6th of Friniaire (December 16). Hoche 
and Morard de Galles were on board a frigate. Owing to a thick fog, the 
French squadron escaped the English cruisers, and crossed the sea unper- 
, ceived. But in the night between the 26th and 27th it was dispersed by a 
violent storm. One ship foundered. Rear-admiral Bouvet, however, ma- 
nosuvred ibr the purpose of rallying the squadron, and succeeded in two days 
in collecting the whole of it, excepting one ship of ^he line and three fri- 
gates. Unfortunately, the frigate which had Hoche and Morad de Galles on 
board was one of the iatter. The squadron doubled Cape Clear, and 
manoeuvred there several days, waiting for the two commanders. At length, 
on the 4th of Nivose (December 24), it entered Bantry Bay. A council of 
war decided on landing, but this was rendered impossible by the bad 
weather. The squadron was again blown from the coasts of Ireland. 
Rear-admiral Bouvet, daunted by so many obstacles, apprehensive lest he 
should run short of provisions, and separated from the two commanders-in- 
chief, deemed it advisable to regain the coast of France. Hoche and Mo- 
rard de Galles at length arrived in Bantry Bay, and were informed of the 
return of the French squadron. They followed it, amidst unparalleled dan- 
gers. Tossed by the sea, pursued by the English, they reached the French 
shores only by a sort of miracle. .The Droits de THomme, Captain La 
Crosse, was separated from, the squadron, and performed prodigies. At- 
tacked by two English vessels, she destroyed one, and escaped the other ; 
but, being much damaged, and having lost masts and sails, she could not 
withstand the violence of the sea. One part of the crew went to the bottom 
with her, another part was saved. 

Thus ended that expedition, which excited great alarm in England and 
revealed her vulnerable point.* The pirectory did not relinquish the idea 
of reviving this plan, but, for the moment, turned its whole attention towards 
the continent, with a view to force Austria to lay down her arms as speed- 
ily as possible. The troops of the expedition had suffered little; they were 
disembarked ; a sutficient force was lefl on the coast to perform the police 
duty of the country, and the greater part of the army which had been called 
the Army of the Ocean, was marched towards the Rhine. The two Vendees 
and Bretagne were, for the rest, perfectly quiet, through the vigilance and 
the continual presence of Hoche. An important command was provided 
for that general, to reward him for his arduous and ungrateful toils. The 
resignation of Jourdan, whom the unsuccessful issue of the campaign had 
disgusted, and who had been temporarily succeeded by Beurnonville, af- 

* " It is a eurioQs subject for speculation what might have been the resalt, had Hoche 
succeeded in landing with sixteen thousand of his best trotops on the Irish shores. 1*o 
those who consider indeed the patriotic spirit, indomitable valour, and perseveringr char- 
acter of the English people, and the complete command they had of the sea, the final 
issue of such a conquest cannot appear doubtful ; but it is equally evident that the addi- 
tion of sach a force and so able a commander to the numerous bodies of Irish malcontents 
would have engendered a dreadful domestic war, and that the whole energies of the 
empire might for a very long period have beea employed in saving itself from ditUiem- 
berment."— j^^^on. E. 
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forded an opportiuiity for olferiiig Hoche a coiiipieiuation which h«d loo^ 
been due to his patriotism and to his talents. 

The winter, already far advanced (it was now Nivose^, had not inter- 
rupted this memorable campaign. On the Rhine, the Archduke Charles 
was besieging Kehl and the tSte-de-pont of Hnningen : on the Adige, Al- 
vinzy was preparing for a new and last effort against Bonaparte. The 
interior of the republic was tolerably quiet The parties had their eyes 
fixed on the different theatres of the war. The credit and the strength of 
the government increased or diminished according to the chances of the 
campaign. The late victory of Arcole had shed a great lustre, and counter- 
acted the bad effect produced by the retreat of the armies of the Rhine 
Still this effort of desperate bravery had not made people's minds quite easy . 
respecting the possession of Italy. It was well known that Alvinzy was 
reinforcing himself, and that the Pope was equipping troops. The evil- 
disposed asserted that the army of Italy was exhausted ; that its general , 
worn out by the toils of an unexampled campaign and consumed by an ex- 
traordinary disease, was unable to sijt on horseback. Mantua was not yet 
taken, and great apprehensions were to be entertained for the month of 
Nivose (January). 

The journals of the two parties, taking unbounded advantage of the 
liberty of the press, continued to launch out. Those of the counter-revolu- 
tion, seeing spring, the period for the elections, approaching, strove to 
agitate opinion and to influence it in their favour. Ever since the disasters 
of the royalists in La Vendee, it was evident that their last expedient was 
to make use of liberty to destroy itself, and to obtain the control of the re- 
public by carrying the elections. The Directory, witnessing their animo- 
sity, was seized with those movements of impatience, whicl) even the most 
enlightened government cannot always repress. Though accustomed to li- 
oerty, it was alarmed at the language assumed in some of the Journals ; it did 
not yet thoroughly comprehend, that it is right to allow perfect freedom of 
discussion ; that falsehood is never to be feared whatever publicity it may 
,gain ; that it expends itself by its violence ; and that a government perishes 
by truth alone, and especially by truth repressed. It applied to the two 
councils for laws respecting the abuses of the press. An outcry was raised. 
It was alleged that, as the electioos were at hand, the Directory wished to 
cramp the freedom of them. The laws which it solicited were refused : 
two propositions only were adopted: one relative to the repression of pri- 
vate slander, the other to the hawkers of newspapers in the streets, who, 
instead of crying them by their titles, announced them by detached ^and 
frequently very indecorous sentences. The hawkers of a particular pamphlet, 
for instance, cried about the streets, " Give us back our myriagrammes, 
and d — n the camp if you cannot make the people happy." It was decided 
that, to obviate this scandal, the journals and other publications should be 
cried in future by their title-only. The Directory recommended the esta- 
olishment of an official journal of the government. The Five Hundred 
assented to this suggestion. . The Ancients opposed it. The law of the 3d 
of Brumaire, brought a second time under discussion in Vendemiaire; and^ 
made the pretext for the ridiculous attack of the patriots on the camp of 
Grenelle, had been maintained after a solemn debate. It was, as it were ^ 
ihe post around which the two parties were incessantly running against one 
another. It was that clause, in particular, which excluded the relatives of 
emigrants from public offices, that the right side wished to rescind, and it 
was that which the republicans were anxious to retain. Afler a third 
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«ttaek, it was decided (hat this daote should be nnintnned. Only one 
inodi6€atioii was made in this law. It excluded from tke general amneetr, 
granted for revolutionary misdemeanors, ofiences connected with the 13tb 
of Vendemiaire; that event was of too old a date not to extend the amnesty 
to those who might have taken part in it, and who, besides, had in fact all 
gone unpunished : the amnesty was therefore applied to the offences of Ven- 
demiaire as to all the other purely revolutionary acts. 

Thus the Directory, and ail those who were in favour of the directorial 
republic, retained a majority in the Councils, in spite of the outcries of 
certain hotheaded patriots and of some intriguers sold to the counter- 
revolution. 

The state of the finances produced the usual effect of poverty in families — 
it disturbed the domestic union of the Directory with the legislative body. 
The Directory complained that its measures were not always favourably 
received by the Councils ; it addressed to them an alarming message, and 
published it, as if to throw the blame of the public misfortunes upon them, 
if they did not cheerfully adopt these suggestions. , This message, of th6 
25th of Frimaire, was couched in these terms: "All departments of the 
service are distressed. The pay of the troops is in arrear ; the defenders 
of the country are exposed to the horrors of nakedness ; their courage is 
enervated by the painful feeling of their wants ; the disgust, which is the 
consequence' of it, leads to desertion. The hospitals are destitute of furni- 
ture, of fire, of drugs. The charitable institutions, a prey* to the same 
penury, repel the poor and the infirm, whose sole resource they were. The 
creditors of the state, the contractors, who every day contribute to supply' 
the wants of the armies, with difficulty obtain but small portions of the sums 
that ar^ due to them ; distress keeps aloof men who could perform the 
same services with more punctuality or for a less profit. The roads are cut 
up, the communications interrupted. The public functionaries are without 
salary : from one endiof the republic to the other judges and administrators 
may be seen reduced to the horrible alternative either of dragging on with 
their families a miserable existence^ or of b^ing dishonoured hy selling 
llhemselves to intrigue. The evil-disposed are everywhere busy ; in many 
places murder is being organized, and the police, without activity, without 
energy, because it is without pecuniary means, cannot put a stop to these 
disorders.'' 

The Councils were irritated at the publication of this message, which 
seemed to throw the blame of the disastrous condition of the state upon 
them, and warmly censured the indiscretion of the Directory. They, never- 
theless, immediately set about examining its propositions. Specie abounded 
everywhere, excepting in the coffers of the state. The taxes, which might 
now be collected, in specie or in paper at the current value, came in but 
slowly. The national domains disposed of were partly paid for ; the re- 
maining instalments were not yet due. The government lived by expedi- 
ents. The contractors received orders of the ministers, called borckreauz 
de liquidation, a sort of promissory notes, which were taken only for a very 
inferior value, and which caused a considerable rise in the price of the 
markets. It was, therefore, precisely the same situation that we have 
already so frequently described. 

Great improvements were introduced into the finances for the year V. 
The budget was divided, as we have already seen, into two parts ; the ordi- 
nary expenses of four hundred and fifty millions, and the extraordinary 
expenses of five hundred and fifty. The land-tax, estimated at two hundred 
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mm! Mtf mHlioiBr^ tlw sumptoary and personal coutribolioii at fiftjv iht 
euAloms, the stomp and registi^on duties, at one kuodred and flfty^^, irere 
ei^eted to furnish the foiu hnadred and fifty nii}Hoi» for the ordiftai^y ex- 
penditure. The extraordinary expenditure was to be covered by the arrears 
of the taxes and by the produce of the national domains. The taxeii were 
now to be levied entirely in specie. There were stilileft some mandats ^nd 
some assignats, which were immediirtely annulled, and taken at the current 
value for the payment of arrears. In this manner a final stop was put to the 
disorders of the paper-money.** The forced loan was 'definitively closed. 
It had produced scarcely four hundred millions, effective value. The arrears 
of taxes were to be paid up before the 15th of Frimaire (December S) of 
the current year. The expedient of putting persons in possession was 
adopted to accelerate the collection. Lists were ordered to be madls out, 
for the purpose of levying immediately one-fourth of the taxes for the year 
V. It yet remained to be decided how the value of the national domains 
was to be made available, as there was no longer any paper-money for pat- 
ting it beforehand into circulation. The last sixth of the national domains 
disposed of was still to be received. It was decided that, in order to anti- 
cipate this last payment, there should be required of the purchasers obliga- 
tions payable in specie, falling due at the same time that the law obliged 
them to acquit themselves, and entailing, in case of protest, the forfeiture 
of the domains sold. This measure was likely to bring in some eighty 
millions in obligations, which the contractors declared their willingness to 
discount. People had no longer any confidence in the state, but they had 
in private individuals ; and the eighty millions of this personal paper had a 
value which a paper issued and guaranteed by the republic would never 
haive had. It was resolved that the domains sold in future shonld be paid 
for as follows : pne-tenth down in cash, five-tenths down in orders of min- 
isters, or in bordereaux de liquidation delivered to contractors, and the other 
four-tenths in bills payable one per year. 

Thus, having no longer any public credit, the government availed itself 
of private credit ; being no longer able to issue paper-money upon mort- 
gage of the domains, it required of the purchasers of those domains a kind 
of paper, which, bearing their signature, had an individual value; and 
lastly, it allowed the contractors to pay themselves for their services out of 
the domains. 

These arrangements induced a hope of a little order and some returns. 
To supply the urgent wants of the ministry of war, there was assigned to 
it immediately, for the months of Nivose, Pluviose, Ventose, and Germinal, 
months devoted to preparations for the new campaign, the sum of one hun- 
dred and twenty millions, thirty-three of which were to b^ taken from the 
ordinary and eighty-seVen from the extraordinary. The registration, the 
posts, the customs, the patents, the land-tax, were to furnish these thirty-three 
millions ; the eighty-seven of the extraordinary were to be composed of the 
produce of the woods, the arrears of the military, contribihions, and the 
obligations of the purchasers of national domains. These amounts were 
sure, and they would be paid up forthwith! All the public functionaries 

* " Such was the end of the sjstem of paper credit, six years afler it had been origi- 
nftUy commenced, and after it had eifected a greater change in the fortunes of indivi- 
duals than had perhaps ever been accomplished in the same time by any measure of 
govi^mffl^nt. It did more to overthrow the existing wealth, and to transfer moveable 
Tortoaefl from one hfrnd^ to another tiian even tfa6 connscation of the emigrant and churdli 
estates."— ^^2t9o». £. 
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^ere paid in cash. It was decided that the annuiianlB shcald be paid in 
the same manner ; but as there was not yet money to give them, the go- 
Ternment gare them notes to bearer, receivable in payment for national 
domains, like the orders of ministers „and the bordereaux de Uquidatiam 
•delivered to the contractors. 

Such were the administrative operations of the Directory during the 
wint^ of the year V (1796-1797), and the means which it prepared, in 
'Order to provide for the ensuing campaign. The campaign of 1796 was 
not yet over, and everything indicated that, notwithstanding ten months' 
•hard fighting, notwithstanding ice and. snow, there would still be firesh 
battles. The Archduke Charles was bent on taking the tetes de pant of 
Kehl and Huningen, as if, in possessing himself of them, he should for 
ever prevent the return of the French to the right bank. The Directory 
had an .excellent reason for occupying him there, namely, to prevent him 
from proceeding to Italy. He spent nearly three months before the fortress 
of K^hl. The troops on both sides signalized themselves by heroic cou- 
rage, and the generals of division displayed an extraordinary ability. Desaix, 
inparticular, immortalized himself by his intrepidity, his coolness, and his skil- 
ful dispositions around that miserably intrenched fort. The conduct of the 
two eommander8-in<-chief was far from being so highly approved of as that of \ 
their lieutenants. Moreau was censured for not knowing how to profit by 
the strength of his army, and for not having debouched on the right bank 
to fall upon the besieging army. The archduke was blamed for having 
expended such efforts on a tete de pont, Moreau surrendered Kehl on the 
20th of Nivose, year V (January 9th, 1797) ; it was a slight loss. Our 
}ong resistance proved the solidity of the line of. the Rhine. The troops 
had suffered little ; Moreau had employed the time in improving their or- 
ganization ; his army presented a superb aspect.' That of the Sambre and 
Meuse, the command of which had devolved on Beurnoiiville, had not 
been usefully employed during these latter months; but it had rested and 
was reinforced with fresh detachments firom La Vendee ; it had received 
an illustrious leader, Hoche, who was, at length, called to conduct a war 
worthy of his talents. Thus the Directory, though not yet in possession 
of Mayence, and though it had lost Kehl, might still consider itself as pow- 
erful upon the Rhine. The Austriuns, for their part, were proud of having 
taken Kehl, and now directed all their efforts against the tete de pont of 
Huningen. But the chief attention of the emperor and of his ministers 
was turned to Italy. The exertions of the administration for reinforcing 
Alvinzy's array, and in preparing for a final struggle, had been extraor- 
dinary. The troops had been sent off by post. The whole garrison of 
'Vienna had been despatched towards the Tyrol. The inhabitants of the 
capital, devotedly attached to the imperial house, had furnished ifour thou- 
sand volunteers, who were formed into regiments and called Vienna volun- 
teers. The empress had presented them with colours, 'embroidered with 
her own hands. A new levy had been made in Hungary, and some thou^ 
sand of the best troops of the Empire had been drawn from the Rhine. 
Owing to this activity, worthy of the highest praise, Alvinzy's army had 
been reinforced by about twenty thousand men, so that it now amounted to 
upwards of sixty thousand. It had rested and reorganized itself, and, * 
though it contained some recruits, it was chiefly composed of troops inured 
to war. The battalion of Vienna volunteers was formed of young 
jneh, strangers, it is true, to war, but filled with elevated sentiments, 
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tbohrougbly Aeniled to the inkperial hskaat, ad ifeidy to idhplty Hl^ 

freatM itifefy.^ 

The Adstrian ministera fatd made arriuigeawntB 'with the Pope, md 
fwer^led upon htm to re^st the threats ^f Bon Aparte. Tiiev faM $ent Vt^ 
Colli and some other 6fficprs to command his army, nHd had reeommended 
to him t6 posh it forward as near as posfeibie to Boloj|rifa and Mankia. 
They had given Wiimner notice of speedy succour^ ; they had ikystrireved 
him not to smrrender, bat, if he should be redaced lo nextremity, t6 feave^ 
Ifantita with all the troops, and esip^ciially aH the officers, ^o throw him^lf 
across the Bolognese and the Farrarese into the Roman 'staiea, to join the 
Jyapal arihy, and to organize and carry it upon this rear of Bonaptfrte. 
This well-conceived plan had a chance of succeeding, with so foravis a gene- 
ral as Wui^raser. This old marshal still held out in Mantua, with great 
firrtness, though his garrison had nothing to eat but salted horseflesh and 
potenta. y 

Bonaparte anticipated this last struggle which was to decide for ever the 
fate of Italy, and he prepared for it. It was rep6r)led in Paris by the ma* 
lidous, who wished for the humiliation of our aribies, that he was afflicted 
with psora, which had been improperly treated, land which he had caught 
at Toulon, in charging a cannon with l^is own hands. This disease,* mis- 
conceived, together with the excessive fatigues of this campaign, had 
weakened him exti^emdy. He could scarcely sit on horseback ; his cheeks 
were hollow and livid. His whole (ql>pearance was depldrable. Hi^ '^e^ 
alone^^ill bnght and piercing as ever, indiclited that the fire of his Wftl. 
was not ekthiguished.t His physical proportions fornred a singular con- 
trast with 'his geniiis vhd his r^nown-*^a contrast ahrasing to ^Idiers at 
once joviid and enthusiastic. Notwithstanding the dc^lind of his sfren^^. 
his extriao^dinaty entsi^y supported himr, Tuhd imparted «n iiSctivity wbieb . 
was Applied to aH objects at oUce. He had begbn iirhat he called the iSdif 
iigaifist robbers. Intriguers of all kihds hid throikgM to Itafy, foir the tpvr- 
pose of i^trdduoing tl^i'ifiselVes into the administi'atibn of the arihies^ aifd 
profiting by the Weahih of that fine country. WbiM siihpiiicity iold iiidi- 
gence prevailed in the alrmies of the ilhhie, luxury "pervtnidd that of IMj^^ 

* "the citizen's of Auatifia, thotigh IrviSijgr tohier a ddBpotic |;bv*riiniteftt, "Atts Htdie 
tf^hstble of Its ^eVeAHtfes, ieiHd are sffi^erely attached tO tiieir thSiperat. The noMlity 
were as ready, as in former times, to bring out their vitesafe ; and Httiigary possessed 
still the high-spirited race of barons and cavaliers, who, in their ^ect convocation^ in 
1740, rose at once, and drawing^ their sabres, joined in the celebrated exclamation/* Mo- 
iriamur pro re^ nostro, Marik Teresa!' *'^Scott*8 Life (if JCaipoleoh, . fi. 

t We subjoin a tebaracteristic letter addressed by Napoleon Ud Josephine at di^ ^- 
riod, as it conveys a vivrd idea of Ilis iftipalSnoned send energetic temperun^nt, whi^h 
fatigue and indisposition had no power to subdue. 

'* At length, my adored Josephine, I live.againi Death is no lohger "beforie Vhe, and 
gloty and honour are still in my breast. ,The enehiy iS beaten at Arcole. To-ihdrrt»lv 
we lA^ill Impair Ihe blunders of Vaubois, who attancfoned Rivoii. hi a w^^ Mantua 
will be ours, ahd then th^ husband tvill fold thee, in his arms, and give thee la thousand 
proo& t»f his ardent affection. I shall proceed to Milah as soon as I can. 1 am a little 
fatigued. I have ireceived Tetters from lE^ugen^ and Hortehse. I 4in delighted with the 
children. I Will ^ild yoti thieir letters as soo/h as I am jbilied by tiif hbusehold, #hich 
is now sbtnttWhtttdrsperked. We haVe made £ve thottsatnd |>ricion^TS, ami kBled at tesst. 
mx thonSand 6f jUle enemy. AdieH> nf^. adofabb Jobef^ine ! Think of nie often 
When you cease to love your Aohilles— when your heart finrows cold towairds him — -vbu^ 
will be very cruel, very unjust. But I am sUre y^ti irili lli^iyd UbbtiA^ rfiy iHilhful 
miStiress, ^s 1 shiiH^'^er remaift ybur fond loVe^. Dea^ aldii^ iiAtn bitei^k t!i^ mito^ #hi(A 
■eaitiittent, iovt^ and stympklhy haVe formed, bet me hw6 newt of yow bteltli. A.. 
thousand and a thousand kisses."— J<os<^Ajfi«*« C<»rrespondence. £. V 
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tatflVy lu ptki tt hs ^ory. The soldierd, well clothed and well fed, were 
^l^ywhere cofdially recelted, and lived in pleasures and abundance. 
t*h6 officers, the generals, participated in the general opulence, and laid 
titt fouAdatioh df their fbi^unes. As for the contractors, they displayed a 
Hibahdalous profusion, and purchased with the produce of their extortions 
the favours of tl^ most beautiful actresses of Italy. Bonaparte, who had 
within him all the passions, but who, at that moment, was wholly engrossed 
by one passion, that of glory, lived in a simple and austere manner, seeking 
relaxation only in the society of his wife, to whom he was tenderly attached, 
and who had come, at his desire, to his head-quarters. Indignant at the 
disorders of the administration, he strictly scrutinized the minutest details, 
verified by persona] inspection the accounts of the companies, denounced 
^ the dishonest administrators without mercy, and caused them to be prose- 
cuted. He reproached them, in particular, with want of courage, and with 
leaving the army in days of danger. He recommended to the Directory to 
Mllect men of tried energy ; he proposed the institution of a syndicate, 
Which, trying like a jury, should have po\fer, on its mere conviction, to 
punish offences of which material proofs were never to be obtained. He 
willingly forgave his soldiers and his generals enjoyments which were not 
to prove for them the delights of Capua; but he bore an implacable hatred 
to all those who enriched themselves at the expense of the army, without 
serving it by their exploits or by their attention to its wants. 

In his relations with the Italian powers he displayed ttie satne attention 
and the same activity. ^ Continuing to dissemble with Venice, whose 
arinaments he saw preparing in the lagoons and in the mountains of the 
Bergamasco, he deferred all explanation till after the surrender of Mantua. * 
He sent troops to occupy temporarily the citad^ of Bergamo, which had a 
Venetian garrison, and assigned ad a reason that he did not think it suffi«^ 
di^ntly guturded to resist a cmp-^t-Hiaxn of the Austriaiis. He thus secured 
hitfrself against treachery, and overawed the numerous enemies whom he 
hid in Bergamo. In Lombardy and the Cispadane, he continued to favour 
the dpirh of liberty, repressing the Austrian and papal party, and mode- 
rating the democratic party, which needs restraining in every country. 
He kept himself in amity withthe King of Sardinia and the Duke of Par- 
ma. He weht4n perdon to Boly>gna, to terminate a negotiation with the 
Duke of Tuscany, and to awe the court of Rome. The Duke of Tuscany 
was annoyed at the presence of the French in Leghorn. Warm discussions 
had arisen with the merchants of Leghorn, respecting the commodities be- 
longing to traders, enemies of France. These disputes produced violent 
animosity; besides, the commodities rescued with such difficulty, were 
sold to great disadvantage, and by a company, which had robbed the army of . 
five or six millions. Bonaparte preferred an arrangement with the grand- 
duke. It was agreed that he should be paid the sum of two millions and 
evacuate Leghorn. This arrangement afforded the additional advantage 
of rendering the garrison which he had placed in that city disposable. 
His intention was to take the two legions formed by the Cispadane, to unite 
them with the garrison of Leghorn, to add to them three thousand of his 
trodps, and to despatch this little army tovrards the Romagna and the 
March of Ancona. He meant to take possession of two more provinces of 
the Roman state, to seize the property of the Pope there and the produce 
of the taxes, to pay himself by these means for the contribution which had 
not been discharged, to take hostages selected from the party inimical to 
France, and thus to establish a barrier between the states of the Church 
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and Mantua. He woulc^ thereby render the plan of a junction between 
Wurmser and the papal army, impracticable; he would overawe the Pope, 
and oblige him, at last, to submit to the conditions of the republic. In his 
spleen against the Holy See, he even thought of not pardoning it, and con- 
templated an entirely new division of Italy. His plan was to restore 
Lombardy to Austria, to form a powerful republic, l^y adding the Romagna, 
the March of Ancona, and the duchy of Parma to the Mcxlenese, the fio- 
lognese, and the Ferrar^se, and to assign Rome to the Duke of Parma, 
which would have given great pleasure to Spain, and have compromised 
the most Catholic of all the powers. He had already set about executing 
his project. He had proceeded to Bologna with three thousand men, and 
thence threatened the Holy See, which had already formed the nucleus of 
an army. But the Pope, nqw certain of a new Austrian expedition, hoping 
to communicate by the Lower Po with Wurmser, defied the threats of the 
French general, and even manifested a wish to see him advance ^ill fal'ther 
into his dominions. His Holiness, it was said at the Vatican, will quit 
Rome, if he is obliged to do so, and . take refuge at the extremity of his 
territories. The farther Bonaparte advances, the farther he removes from 
x\ie Adige,. the more dangerous will be^his situation, and the more favour- 
able will be the chapces for the holy cause. Bonaparte, who was quite as- 
sharp-sighted as the Vatican, had no intention of marching to Rome ; he 
meant only to threaten, and he kept his eye constantly upon the Adige, ex- 
pecting every moment a new attack. ' On the 19th of Nivose (January 8th, 
1797) he actually received intelligence that ah aetion had taken place on 
all his advanced posts; he immediately recrossed the Po with two thousand 
men, and hastened in person to Verona. 

^ Since the affair of Arcole, his ^army had received the reinforcements 
which it ought to have received before that battle. With the winter, his sick 
had lefl the hospitals ; he had about forty-five thousand men present under 
arms.* Their distribution was still the same. Nearly ten thousand men 

^ were blockading Mantua; under Serrurier ; thirty thousand were in obser- 
vation on the Adige. Augereau^ occupied Legnago ; Massena, Verona ; 
Joubert, who had succeeded Vaubois> guarded Rivoli and La Corona. 
Rey, with a division of reserve, was at Desenzano, on the border of the 
Lake of Garda. The other four or five thousand men were »either in the 
citadels of Bergamo and Milan, or in the Gispadane. The Austrians were 
advancing with sixty and some odd thousand men, and had twenty thousand 
in Mantua, at least twelve thousand of whom were under arms. Thus, in 
this struggle, as in those which had preceded, the proportion of the enemy 

•was as two to one. T-he Austrians had this time a new plan. They had 
tr-ied all the routes for attacking the double line of the Mincio and of the 
Adige. At the time of the battle of Castiglione they had desceiyled along 
both shores of the Lake of Garda, by the two valleys of the^Chiese and Of 
the Adige. Subsequently, they had debouched by the valley of the Adige 
and by that of the Brenta, attacking^ by Rivoli and Verona. They "had 
now modified their plan- agreeably to their arrangements with the Pope. 
The principal attack was to be made by the Upper Adige, with forty-five 
thousand men under the command of Alvinzy. An accessory attack, and 
independent of the former, was to be made with nearly twenty thousand 

* " After the battle of Arcole, the active French army amounted to thirty -six thousand 
three hundred and eighty ; while ten thousand two hundred and thirty formed the block- 
ade of Mantua." — Jomini. £. 
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men, tinder the command of Provera, by the Lower Adige, with a view to 
communicate with Mantua, La Romagna, and the'army of the Pope. 

Alvinzy's attack was>to be the principal one; it would be strong enough 
to induce a hope of succes^ on this point, and it was to be pushed without 
any consideration of what might happen to Provera. We have described 
the three routes which issue from the mountains of the Tyrol. That 
which turned behind the Lake of Garda had been neglected ever since 
tlie affair at Castiglione. The two others were now followed. The one^ 
running between the Adige and the Lake of Garda, passed through the 
mountains which separate ,the lake from the river, and there came upon 
the position of Rivoli ; the other, botdering th6 river exteriorly/debouched 
in the plain 6f Verona outside the French line. It was the one which 
passed between the. river and the lake, and which penetrated into the 
French line, that Alvlnzy chose. It was at Rivoli, therefore, that the 
blow would be aimed. The situation of that ever-celebrated position is 
this. The chain of Monte Baldo separates the Lake of Garda and the 
Adige. The high-road runs between the Adige and the foot of the moun- 
tains, for some leagues. At Incanale the river washes the very foot of the 
mountains, and leaves no space whatever for proceeding along its bank. 
The road then leaves the banks of the river, rises by a kind of spiral stairs 
in the sides of the mountain, and debouches in an extensive plateau, which 
is that of Rivoli. It looks down upon the Adige on one side, and is en- 
compassed on the other by the amphitheatre of Monte Baldo. An army 
in position on this plateau threatens the winding road which ascends to it, 
and sweeps by its fire both banks of the ^dige to a great distance. This 
plateau is difficult of attack in front, since the narrow spiral ascent must 
be climbed in order to reach it. Accordingly, an enemy would not strive 
to attack it by that single way. Before arriying at Incanale,' other roads 
lead to Monte Baldo, and ascending its steep acclivities terminate at the 
plateau of Rivoli. They are not practicable either for cavalry or for artil- 
lery, but they afford pasy access to foot soldiers, and may be employed»for 
directing a considerable force in infantry upon the flanks and rear of the 
corps defending the plateau. Alvinzy's plan was to attack the position 
by all the avenues at once. 

On the 23d of Nivose (January 12) he attacked Joubert, who held all , 
the advan<^ed positions, and forced him back upon Rivoli. The same 
day, Provera pushed two advanced guards, the one upon Verona, the other 
upon Legnago, by Caldiero and Bevilaqua. Massena, who was at Verona, 
went out to meet the advanced guard coming in that direction, overthrew 
it, and took nine hundred prisoners. At that very moment, Bonaparte 
arrived upon the spot from Bologna. He directed the whole division to 
return to Verona, to keep it in readiness for rharching. In the night, he 
received intelligence that Joubert was attacked and forced at Rivoli, and 
that Augereau, before Legnago, had observed considerable forces. He 
could not yet judge upon what point the enemy was directing his princi- 
pal, mass. He still kept ^Massena's division ready to march, and or- 
dered Rey's division, which was at Desenzano, and which had not seen 
any enemy debouching behinc the Lake of Garda, to proceed to Qastel 
Novo, the most central point between the. Upper and the Lower Adige. 
Next day, the 24th (January 13), couriers rapidly succeeded one another. 
Bonaparte was infofmed that Joubert, attacked by immense forces, was 
likely to be surrounded, and that it was owing only to the obstinacy and 
the succesB of his resistance that Ke still retained the plateau of Rivoli. 

g2 
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Ayw^^^^^''^ ^^ ^^'^ ^^^ ^^ Lower A^ige that a fire of mupkettj mis 
Icept np aloiur both bank*, but that nothing of import^oce bad ocQiirred 
3onaparte had not more Uian about two thousand Au3tf iana before biia at 
Yerona. From that moment he guessed the plan of the enemy, and saw 
clearly that the principal attack was directed against Rivoli. He. con- 
ceiFed that Augereau would be sufficient to defend the Lower Adige ; be 
reinforced hipi with a corps of cavalry, detached from Massena's di? ision. 
He ordered Serrurier, who was blockading Mantua, to send his reserve to 
Villa Franca, that it might be placed intermediately with regard to all the 
points. He lefl a regiment of infantry and one of cavalry at Verona, and 
set out in the night between the 24th and 25th* (January 13 and 14), with 
the 18th, 32d, and 75th demi-brigades of Massena's division, and two 
squadrons of cavalry. He sent word to Rey not to stop at Castel *Novo, 
but to proceed immediately to Rivoli. He himself, pushing on before his 
divisions, arrived at Rivoli at two in the morning.* The weather, which 
had been rainy for some days, had now cleared up. The sky was serene, 
the moon shone brightly, and the cold was intense. On his arrival, Bona- 
parte beheld the whole horizon in a blaze \fith the enemy's fires. He 
reckoned him to have forty-five thousand men ; Joubert had ten thousand 
at most : it was high time that succours should arrive. The enemy had 
divided his force into three corps. The principal, composed of a krong 
column of grenadiers, the whole of the cavalry, the whole of the artillery, 
and the baggage, under Quasdanovich, followed the high-road between the 
river and Monte Baldo, and was to debouch by the spiral ascent of In- 
canale. Three other corps, under the command of Ocskay, Koblos, and 
Liptai, composed of infantry only, had climbed the sides of the mountainSi 
and were to descend to the field of battle by the steps of the amphitheatre 
formed by Monte Baldo about the plateau of Rivoli. A fourth corpe^ 
under the command of Liisignan, ascending the side of the plateau, was 
to place itself on the rear of the French army, to cut it olBT from the road 
to Verona. Lastly, Alvinzy had detached a sixth corps, which, from its 
position, was totally excluded from the operation. It marched on the 
other side of the Adige, and followed the road which runs along the river 
exteriorly through Roveredo, Dolce, and Verona. This corps, command* 
ed by Vukassovich, could at most send a few balls upon the field of battle 
by firing from one bank upon the other. 

Bonaparte instantly perceived that it behoved him to keep the plateau 
at any rate. He had in front the Austrian infantry descending the 
amphitheatre, without a single piece of cannon. On his right he had the 
grenadiers, the artillery, the cavalry, advancing along the road by the river, 
and ready to debouch by the spiral ascent of Incanale on his right flank. 
On his lefl, Lusignan >vas turning Rivoli. The balls of Vukassovich, 
fired on the other side of the river, reached his head. Placed on the 
plateau, he prevented the junction of the different arms. He played with 
his artillery upon the infantry deprived of its cannon, and drove back 

* " Na{K>leQD was especially desirous to secure the elevated and commanding position 
of Rivoli, before the enemy had time to receive his cavalry and cannon, as he hoped to 
bring H>n an engagement ere he was united with those important parts of his army. Ac- 
eordmgly, by forced marches he arrived at Rivoli at two o'clock in the morning, and 
fivMn that elevated situation, by the assistance of a clear moonlight, he was able to dis- 
cover that the bivouac of the enemy was divided Into five distia^t and seponte bodice 
from which he inferred that their attack the next day would be made in the same nvvx* 
ber of columns."— tSco^'a Life of Jfapoleon. £. 
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'Iki MfililV; ii»4. wliUeif^ CMvdaft toge^ m a nanow^ wiadiBg. rotd. 
iSkff^ ^t«Mp| wkMli. was making hy Lofligoaii to tam Imp, and the balls 
iHbiqb Vnkafeorich «as tbrQwing. a^ him, gave him then bu^ little conoeni. 

Hia pten haiiig formed with bis accastoined promptaess, he oomn^eBoed 
tba operation before daylight. Joubert had been obliged ta kei^ his 
iroopa cjose together, that he might occupy only a space proportionate to 
bis strength ; and it was to be feared that the infantry, descending the 
declivity of Uonta Baldo, wonld form a junction with the head of the 
column climbing up by Incanale. Bonaparte, long before daylight, ordered 
Joubert'ii troops, which, after forty-eight hours' fighting, were taking a 
little rest, to be roused. He directed them to attack the advanced posts of 
the Austrian infaiHry, drove them back, and extended himself more widely • 
upon the plateau. 

The action became extremely brisk. The Austrian infantry, without 
cannon, gave way before that of the French, a^med with its formidable 
artillery, and fell back in semicircle upon the amphitheatre of Monle 
Baldo.' But, at this moment, an unfortunate event happened on our 
left. liiptai's corps, which formed the extremity of the enemy's semicircle, 
fell upon Joubert's left, composed of the 89th and 2&th demi-brigades, 
sunprised them, broke them, and obliged them to retire in disorder. The 
,14th, coming immediately after these two demi-brigades, formed en crochet 
to cover the rest of the line, and resisted with admirable courage. The 
Auslrians united their efforts against it, and were ready to. overwhdni 
iU They strove particularJy to take its- cannon, the horses attached to 
wJUch had been killed. They had already .reached the pieces, when an 
dffioec exclaimed, *< Grenadiers of the 14th, will you let your guns be 
taken.? " Fifty men immediately rilsbed forward after the brave officer, 
repulsed the Auatrtans, harnessed themselves to the pieces, and drew 
them, off 

Bonaparte, perceiving the danger, left Berthier on the threatened point, 
and set out at a gallop for Rivoli to fetch succours. Massena's first troops 
bad. only just arrived there, after marching all night. Bonaparte took the 
%d» which had become celebrated for its exploits during the campaign, 
ailA dira^ed it upon the left, in order to rally the two demirbrigades whfcii 
had given way. The intrepid Massena* advanced at the head of the ^M, 
salli^ beBind him the broken troops, and overthrew all before him. He 
repulsed the Austrians, and [^aced himself by the side of the 14th, which 
bad not ceased to perform prodigies of valour. The combat was thus 
re-established on this point, and the army occupied the semicircle of the 
plateau. But the momentary check of the left wing had obliged Joubert 
to fall back with the right. He gave up ground, and already the Austrian 
iaftotry was a second time approaching the point which Bonaparte had 
been so anxious to compel it to relinquish to him, aod had nearly reached 
the outlet of the winding road of Incanale, leading upon the plateau. A% 
this moment, the column composed of artillery and cavalry, and preceded 
by several battalions of grenadiers, ascended the winding road, a^4^ 
with incredible efforts of bravery, repulsed the 39th. YukassoviC'h poured 
a shower of balls from the other bank of the Adige, to protect this kind of 
escalade. The grenadiers had already climbed the summit of that defile^' 
ai^d the, cavi^lry wi^ debouching after them upon the plateau. Nq^ yrti^ 

* '*It WW X^r th9 Wtle of Rivoli that Masieiia received from Bonaparte and the 
army the title of < Enfant cheri de la Tictoire.' " -^Thibmn^m^. B. 
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tkis all. hoBigoma's columfi, ivhoae fiite had been seen at a distanee, and 
who had been perceired 4>n the left, taming the position of the French, 
bad moved apon their rear, in order to intercept the Verona road^ and 
to stop the advance of Rey, who was coming fjlgi Castel Novo with 
the division of reserve. Lusignan's soldiers, findin|ailieni86lves on the rear 
of the French army, already clapped their handf i^nd considered it as 
taken. Thus, on this plateau, closely presse^isd' fro^ont by a semicircle 
of infantry, turned on the left by a 8tro2P'>iantua, > scaled on the right ' 
by the main body of the Austrian arm^^rmed lately ssed by the fire ft'om 
the opposite bank of the Adige — on . 'ipd one oAi Bonaparte was pent 
up with Joubert's and Massena's div'And 25th*ie, amidst a host of ene- 
mies.* He, with sixteen thousanr^ jfldes of Surrounded by at least forty 
thousand. B ' ' 

In this extremely trying moment i^'^iaparte was not shaken. He 
retained all the fire and Sn the promptness of in^iration. On seeing 
Lusignan's Austrians, he said, Those are aur§! and he allowed them to 
advance without giving himself any concern about their movement: The 
soldiers, guessing the meaning of their gener^al, shared his confid6nce, and 
also repeated to one another. They at*e ours ! 

Bonaparte, at this instant, was attending only to what was passing before 
him. His left was covered by the heroism of the 14th and the 32d. His . 
right was threatened at once by the infantry which had resumed the oflTen- 
sive, and by the column that was scaling the plateau. He immediately 
arranged decisive movements/ A battery of light artillery and two squa- 
drons, under two brave officers, Leclerct and Lasalle, were directed upon ^ 
the outlet by which the enemy were debouching. Joubert, who,, with the \ 
extreme right, had this outlet at his back, suddenly faced about with a 
corps of light infantry. All charged at once. The artillery first poured a ^ 
discharge upon all that had debouched ; the cavalry and the light infantry 
then charged with vigour. Joubert's horse was killed under him. ' He 
sprang up more terrible than ever, and rushed upon the enemy with a 
musket in his hand. All that had debouched, grenadiers, cavalry, artillery, 
were hurled headlong down the winding road of Incanale, in the utmost 
disorder. Somb pieces of cannon, firing down into the defile, augmented 
' the terror and the confusion. At every step, the French killed and mad^ 
prisoners. Having qJeared the plateau of the assailants who had scaled it) 
Bonaparte again directed his blows at the infantry which was ranged in a 
semicircle before him, and threw upon it Joubert with the light infantry^ ^ 
and Lasalle with two hundred hussars. On this new attack, consternation ^ 
seized that infantry, how deprived of all hope of junction. It fled in r . 
disorder. Our whole semicircular line then moved fi^om right to left, 
drove back the Austrians against the amphitheatre of Monte Baldo, 

t* «< This day the ffeneral-in-chief was several times surrounded by the enemy y he 
had several horses killed under him."— Jtfbn^ote. £. •' \ 

f *^ Charles Emanuei Leclerc, a French general, entered the army while 3ret t^ry 
yoQi^g, and soon proved successful. Intrepid in the field and judicious in the couilcil, 
be was^employed in 1793 as adjutant-general in the army which besieged Toulon, l In 
the armies of the North and the Rhine he increased his reputation ; and in the ckm- 

Siign of Italy, in 1796, he reaped fresh laurels. He next accompanied the ezpeditioji to 
gypt, returned to France in' 1799, and greatly contributed to the revolution of the i8th 
Brumatre. Leclerc was afterwards commissioned to reunite St. Domingo to the French 
government, but in 1802 he fell a victim to the plague, which had carried off many 
if his men. Napoleon held his character in such esteem that he gave him his own 
■ister in marriage. "-^Bto^ropAie Modenu. £. 
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md closely parmied them into the -moimtaiDa. Bonaparte then tamed 
back, and proceed^ to realize his prediction respecting Lusignan's corps. 
That corps; on witnessing the disasters of the Austrian army, soon per« 
ceired what would be Ata own fate. Bonaparte, after playing apoh it with his 
artillery, ordered the b Ui and the 75th demi-brigades to charge it. These 
brave demi-brigades i^*, t^d off singing the song of departure, and pushed 
Lusignan along the \ wasi road, by which Rey was coming with the 
division of reserve. 'Baldo, v^rian corps at first resisted, then retired, and 
encountered the head oy Incanale.won. Terrified at this sight, it invoked 
the clemency of the coh, after fond laid down its arms, to the number 
of four thousand men. T\He directed had been taken in the defile of the 
Adige. , "-^. them b'» . L .' ' • 

It was now five o'clock, and .SLy be said that the Austrian army was 
annihilated. ^ Lusignan waS tak^.o^the infantry that had advanced fi^m 
the mountains was. fleeing across tremendous rocks ; the principal column 
was pent up on the bank of the river ; while the accessory corps of 
Vukassovich was a useless spectator of the disaster, separated by the Adige 
from the field of battle. 

This admirable victory did not stun the' mind of Bonaparte. He thought 
of the Lower Adige, which he had left menaced ; he judged that Jonbert, 
with his brave division, and Rey, with the division of reserve, would be 
sufficient to give the last stroke to the enemy, and to take from him 
thousands of prisoners. ' He rallied Massena's division, which had fought 
the |>receding day at Verona, which had then marched all night, and again 
fought, the whole of the 26th (14th), and set out with it, to march the 
whole of the following night and to hasten to new combats. These brave 
soldiers, with joyful faces, and reckoning upon fresh victories, seemed not 
to feel fatigue. They flew, rather than marched, to cover Mantua.* They 
were fourteen leagues from that city. 

Bonaparte received intelligence by the way, of what was passing On the 
Lower Adige. Prov^ra, slipping away from Augereau, had thrown a 
bridge at Anghuiari, a little above Legnago; he had left Hohenzollem 
beyond the Adige, and marched upon Mantua with nine or ten thousand 
men. Augereau, apprized too late, had nevertheless followed him, taken 
him in rear,, and made two thousand prisoners. But Provera himself, with 
seven or eight thousand men, was continuing his march towards Mttitua, 
in order to j#in the garrison. Bonaparte learned these particulars ift 
Castel Novo. He was apprehensive lest the garrison, apprized of the. 
circumstance, might sally forth to give the hand to the corps which was 
coming, and that the blockading corps might thus be placed between two 
fires. He had marched the whole night l^tween the 25th and 26th (14th 

* « Were I to name all those who have been distinguished by acts of personalbraverj, 
J must send thd muster-roll of all the grenadiers ana carabiniers of the advanced guard. 



aplish the most severe forced marches. When they i 
not to take their repose, as might be expected, but to tell each his story of the battle of 
the day, and produce his ^lan for that of to-morrow ; and many of them think with 
great correctness on military subjects. The other day I was inspecting a demi-brigade, 
and, as it Hied past m#, a common chasseux approached my horse, and said, ' Greneral, 
you ought tb do so and so.' — ' Hold your peace, you rogue !' I replied. He disappeared 
immediately, nor have I since beeii able to find him out. But the manceuvre which 
he recommended, was the very same which I had privately resolved to carry, into 
ezecotion." — MipoUon*s Letter to the Difectary — MimUemr. £. 
VOL. IV. 11 
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md ISA) wiA Miiiaia'f dkimm, tmd he iniide it mvorii aftifi tbe wMe 
i9f Ae am (laiK), tlkiut it might am?^ ia (dbe eyeoing befure Mwtoa. 
]i^ likfem'm diveoted thither the reaer^eSi which he had left in the 
iotennediate diit«a«e to Villa Franca, and flew thither himself ta arrange 
bi» dispoMti^ns. 

On the very same day, the 26th, Proyera, who had arrived before 
Mantua, presenied himseU* before the suburbs of St. George, in^ which 
JMiioUis with at most fifteen hundred men was placed. Provera summoned 
him to surrender. The brave Mioliis replied by a discharge of his 
artillery. ^Provera, repulsed, moved to the side nearest to the citadel, 
hoping for a sortie by Wurmser ; but he found Serrurier before him. He 
halted at the palace of La Favorita, between St. George and the citadel, 
^ and sent a boat across the lake to desire Wurmser to debouch from the 
place on the following morQing. Bonaparte arrived in the evening, placed 
Augereau on the rear of Provera, and Victor and Massena on his flanks, 
«o as to separate him entirely from the citadel,' by which Wurmser must 
attempt to debouch. He opposed Serrurier to Wurmser. Next morning, 
the 27th (January 16th), at daybreak, the battle commenced. • Wurmser 
debouched from the place and attacked Serrurier with fiu^y. The latter 
resisted with equal bravery, and kept him back along the lines of ctrcum- 
vallation. Victor, at the head of the 57th, which, on that day, received 
the name of the Terrible, rushed upon Provera, and overthrew all before 
him. After an obstinate conflict Wurmser was driven back into Mantua. 
Provera, hunted like a deer, inclosed by Victor, Massena, and Augereau, 
annoyed by a sortie of Mioliis, laid down his arms, with six thousand men. 
The young Vienna volunteers formed part of them. After an honourable 
defence, they surrendered their armsj and the colours embroidered by the 
impress herself. 

Such was the last act of that splendid operation, which is considered by 
military men as one of the most extraordinary recorded in history. News 
arrived that Joubert, pursuing Alvinzy, had taken from him seven thousand 
more prisoners ; and six had been taken on the day of the battle of Rivoti, 
which made thirteen. Augereau had taken two thousand; Provera bad 
^surrendered six thousand ; one thousand had been pierced up before Verona, 
and several hundred in other places ; * which made the total number 
^ in three days amount to twenty<^two or twenty-three thousand men. Mas- 
sena's division had marched and fought without intermission for four days, 
marching alliiight and fighting all day. Thus Bonaparte wrote with pride 
that his soldiers had surpassed the so much vaunted rapidity of CaBsar's ' 

* " The following is a striking instance of the utter consternation and dispersion of 
the Austrians after this dreadful defeat. Ren6, a young officer, was in possession of the 
village of Ga^da, and, while visiting his adva^icea posts, he perceived some Austrians 
approaching, whom he caused his escort to surround and take prisoners. Advancing 
to the front to reconnoitre, he found himself close to the head of an imperial column 9F 
eighteen hundred men, which a turning in the road had concealed, till he was within 
twenty yards of them. * Down with your arms ' ' said the Austrian commander, to 
which |Cen6 answered with ready boldness, *Do ^ou lay down your arms! I have 
destroyed your advanced guard, as witness these prisoners— so ground your arms, or no 
quarter ! ' and the French soldiers, catching the hint of their leader, joined in the cry of 
■* Ground your arms.' The Austrian officer hesitated, and propoi^ed to enter into 
capitulation ; but the French would admit of no terms but instant suriwndier. The 
' dispirited Imperialist yielded up his sword, and commi^nded his soldier? to imit^ite hi^ 
•^zample. But the Austrian soldiers began to suspect the t^uth ; they became xe- 
ifiractory, and itefused to obey their le^er, whongi Sienh addre^ed with the •utinost 
iqpparent composure. *You are an officer, sir, and a man of hionour-ryou know 
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Sk^^ooa.^ It b cifbf ioaf why, at a later period, lie ^tltebed the title df 
AlToK to tke name oi Maaeeaa. The action of the 9T|h (January 14th) 
-mm called the battle of Rivoli, that of the 25th (16th), before Mantua, 
the battle of La Favorita. , 

Thus, in three^days again, Bonaparte bad taken or destroyed half of th(^ 
Enemy's army, and, as it were, stricken it with a thunderbolt. Austria had 
made her last effort, and now Italy was ours. Wurmser, driven back into 
Jf antua, was without hope. H^ had eaten all his horses ; disease and 
famine were destroying the garrison. A longer resistance would, have been > 
-useless, and contrary to humanity. The old marshal had given proof of a 
noble courage and a rare perseverance; he was justified in thinking of sur- 
render.' He sent one of his officers to Serrurier to parley. It was Klenau 
^errurier referred to the general«in-chief, who rej^aired to the conference. 
Bonaparte, wrapped in his cloak, without making himself known, listened 
4o the conversation between Klenau and Serrbrier. The Austrian officer 
expatiated at length on the resources which his general still had left, and 
declared that he had yet provisions for three tnonths. Bonaparte, muffled 
up as before, approached the table, near which the conference was held, 
took the paper containing' Wurmser's propositions, and, without saying a 
word, began writing on the margin, to the great astonishment of Klenau, 
who could not conceive what he was about. Then rising and throwing off 
his cloak, Bonaparte stepped up to Klenau. *' There," Said he, " are the 
conditions which I grant to your marshal. If he had 'but a fortnight's pro- 
visions and could talk of surrender, he would not deserve an honourable 
•capitulation. As he sends you,. he must be reduced to extremity. I respect 
Jiis age, his valour, and his misfortunes. Carry • to him the conditions 
which. I grant. Whether he leaves the place to-morrow, in a month, or in 
six months, he shall have neither better nor worse conditions. He can 
stay as long as it befits his honour." ^ 

By this language and this tone, Klenau recognised the illustrious com- 
mander, and hasten^ baek to Wurmser with the conditions which he 
•^ered. The old marshal was full of gratitude on seeing the generosity 
with which he was treated by his young adversary. He gave him pernais- 
eion to march freely out of the place with all his staff; he even granted 
him Itwo hundred horse, five hundred men, chosen by himself, and six pieces 
of cannon, to render his departure the less humiliating. The garrison was 
to be conducte4 to Trieste and there exchanged for French prisoners. 
Wurmser hastened to accept these conditions ; and, to show his gratitude 
^o the French general, he informed him of a plan laid in the papal 
dominions fo9 poisoning him. He was to leave Mantua on the 14th of 
Pjiiiviose (February 2, 1797). His consolation was that, on leaving 'Man- 
tua, he should deliver up his sword to the conqueror himself; but he found 
only the brave Serrurier, before whom he was obliged to file off with his 

.the rules of war — jou. haye surrendered*— ycfii are therefore my prisoner — but I rely on 
y4»^T par4^ ; here, I return your sword ; compel your men to submission, otherwise I 
4irect against you the division of six thousand men who are under n^ command.' The 
Austrian wag utterly confounded. He assured Ren6 he might rely on his punctilk>|i8 
compliance with the parole he had given him; and, speaking in German to his 
soldiers, he persuaded them to lay down their "arms — a submission which he had soon 
afterwards the satisfaction to flee h^d been mi^de t^, one-twi^UlM^ {wrt of their 
jiJtmher.*'— Scopt* 9 1^& of JiT^olean. ^. 

* "The Roman legions are reported to have, niafched ttwejoXj-fyvtr mUm a day; bnl 
the French brigades, though fightii^ at interv^s, mwrched thirty.* '-r^o?Mf»i«i!^'« LOtmr 
40 the Directory, K. ' 
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' whole staff. Bonaparte bad .already set out f«r thtf Romagna, to chastise 
the Pope and to punish the Vatican His vanity, as profound as his genius, 
had calculated difTereDtly from the vanity of vulgar minds. He chose 
rather to be absent, than present at the place of triumph.* 

Mantua having surrendered, Italy was definitively conquered, and this 
campaign at an end. 

When we take a general view of it, the imagination is struck by the 
multitude of the battles, the fecundity of the conc^tions, of the conse- 
quence and the immensity of the results. Bonaparte, entering Italy with 
some thirty thousand men, first separates the Piedmontese from the Austri- 
ans at Montenotte and Millessimo, completes the destruction of the former 
at McMidovi, then hastens after the latter, crosses before their face the Po at 
Placentia, the Adda atdodi, possesses himself of Lombardy, stops there 
for a moment, again marches, finds the Austrians reinforced on the Mincio, 
and finishes their destruction at the battle of Borghetto. There, he seizes 
at a glance the plan of his future operations. It is on the Adige that he 
must establish himself to make head against the Austrians. As for the 
princes on his rear, he would content himself hf curbing them with nego- 
tiations and threats. A second army is sent against him under Wurmser ; 
he cannot beat it unless by rapidly concentrating himself, and alternately 
striking each of his separate masses. Like a resolute man^ he sacrifices 
the blockade of Mantua, crushes Wurmser at Lonato and Castiglione, and 
drives him into the Tyrol. Wur rases is again reinforced, as Beaulieu Wad 
been. Bonaparte anticipates him in the Tyrol ; ascends the Adige, over- 
turns all before him at Roveredo, throws himself across the valley of the 
.]3renta ; cuts off Wurmser, who hoped to cut him off, beats him at Bas- 
sano, and shuts him up in Mantua. This is the second Austrian army 
destroyed afler being reinforced. 

Bonaparte, still negotiating and threatening the banks of the Adige, 
awaits the third army. It is formidable. It arrives before he has received 
reinforcements ; he is obliged to give way before it ; he is reduced to 
despair ; he is ready to succumb ; when, amidst an impassable morass, he 
discovers two dikes debouching upon the enemy's flanks, and throws him- 
self upon them with incredible audacity. He is again conqueror at Arcole. 
But the enemy is only checked — not destroyed. He returns, for the last 
time, stronger than ever. On the one hand, he descends from the moun- 
tains; on the other, he advances along the Lower Adige. Bonaparte dis- 
covers the only point where the Austrian columns, traversing a mountain- 
ous counXry, can form a junction, pounces upon the celebrated plateau of 
Riyoli, and from that plateau crushes the main army of Alvinzy ; then 
resuming his flight towards the Lower Adige, surrounds the whole column 
that had crosi^ed it. His last operation is the most brilliant, for here suc- 
cess is united with genius. 

Thus, in ten months, besides the Piedmontese army, three formidable 
af'mies, thrice reinforced, had been destroyed by one, which, only thirty 
and a few odd thousand strong on taking the field, had received only about 
twenty thousand to repair its losses. Thus fifly-five thousand French had 
beaten more than two hundred thousand Austrians, taken more than eighty 

* '< Napoleon had too much grandeur of mind to insult the vanquished yeteran by his 
own presence on this occasion ; his delicacy was obseryed by all Europe, and, like the 
statues of Brutus and Cassius at the funeral of Junia, was the more present to the mind 
because he was withdrawn from the nght "^Alison. £. . 
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thoi^andi* kiUe<^ and wounded more thtn twenty thoosand. They liad 
Ibughi twelve pitched battles and more than sixty actions, and crossed 
Mveral rivers, in defiance of the waves and the enemy's fire. J¥hen war is 
a purely mechanical routine, consisting only in driving 4nd slaughtering 
the enemy whom you have before you, it is scarcely worthy of history ; but' 
when you meet with one of those conflicts in which yon see a marfs of men 
moved by a single vast conception, which develops itself amid the din of 
battle with as much precision as that of a Newton or a Descartes in the 
silence of , the closet, then the sight is worthy of the philosopher, as well as 
of the statesman and the soldier : and if this identification' of the multitude 
with a single individual, who produces force at its highest degree, serves 
to protect, to defend, a noble cause, that of liberty, in this case the scene 
becomes as moral as it is grand. 

Bonaparte now hastened to new plans. He hurried to Rome, to put an 
end to the shuffling at that court of priests, and to. march, not for the 
Adige agaip, but for Vienna. He had by his successes brought back the 
war to its proper « theatre, that of Italy, whence he could dash upon the 
emperor's hereditary dominions. The government, enlightened by his 
exploits, sent him reinforcements, to enable him to proceed to Vienna and 
to dictalte a glorious peace in the name of the French republic. The con- 
clusion of the campaign had realized all the hopes which its oommence- 
fflent had excited. 

The triumph of Rivoli had raised the joy of the patriots to the^highest 
pitcih. Everybody talked of those twenty-two thousand prisoners, and 
quoted the testimony of the authorities of Milan, who had reviewed them 
and certified their number, in order to silence all the doubts of malevolence. 
The surrender of Mantua soon followed to crown the general satisfaction. 
From that moment the conquest of Italy was regarded as (definitive. The 
courier who brought these tidings arrived in the evening in Paris. The 
garrison was immediately assembled, and the intelligence published by 
torchlight, to the sound of trumpets, amid shouts of joy firom ail the French , 
attached to their country. O days ever celebrated and ever to be regretted 
bv us ! At what period was our country ever greater and more glorious ! 
The storms of the Revolution seeme.d to have subsided. The murmurs of 
parties funded like the last moans of the expiring tempest. These remains 
of agitation were considered as the very life of a free state. Commerce 
and the finances were emerging from a tremendous crisis : the entire soil, 
restored to industrious hands, was about t(f be rendered productive. A 
government composed of citizens, our equals, ruled the republic with^ 
moderation. The best were selected to succeed them. • All votes were 
free. France, at the height of power, was mistress of the whole extent of 
country from the Rhine to the Pyrenees, and from the sea to the Alps. 
Holland and Spain were about to unite their fleets with hers, and to attack 
maritime despotism in concert She was resplendent with immortal glory. 
Admirable armies waved her tricoloured banners in the face of kings, who 
had leagued to annihilate her. Twenty heroes, difiering in character and . 
talent, alike only in age and courage, led her soldiers to victory.^ Hoche, 

* »< The trophies acquired in the course of January were 25,000 prisoners, twenty- 
four colours and standards, and sixty pieces of cannon. On the whole, the enemy's 
loss x^as at least 35,000 men. Bessi^res carried the colours to Paris. The prisoners 
vrtre so numerous that they created some difficulty." — Montholon. £. 

t »* Bonaparte's lieutenants, in particular, were themselves qualified to command, 
v^ had sufficient confidence in their own talents to take upon themselves the respon- 

H 
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Kleber^ Oesafac, Mortav, Joidbert^MaiMiia, Boncpcrtfe, tnd ii freM mttfeef 
df #lii6rt ^dratteed tof^tlier. People weighed tieir diAttelit iset'itii, but 
BO eye, lie^ ^iereiilg Merer it Might he, eoald diMingaii^ in thf^ ^iiera- 
ties of herbe* ^e nafbrtiinate or the guilty. No eyis coiild dietitoguish 
him who ahOilM eo aoon eipire in the flower of hill age frotti the ittaek of 
an unknown disease, the Alan who shoold fall by the dtigger of the llfu&- 
sulmali, €H the fire of the Ctoenly, who should emsh liberty, or wh^ should 
betray his cotmlry. All appeatred gr^t, pure> happy, deMkiod to fbture 
glory. This Was fbr a moment only ; but th^e are only momenta in the 
life of nations, as in ^e life of individuals. We W«re about to recoTer 
wealth with 'repose ; liberty and glory we already poSdessed ! '* The 
country," said one of the Ancients, ''ought to be not only prosperous, bilt 
sufficiently glorious." This wish was accomplished. Frenchmen, let ue, 
who have since seen our liberty strangled, our country invaded, our fal^oes 
shot or unfaithful to their glory — ^let US never ibrget those reitpleildent dktys 
of liberty, greatness, and iKipe ! 

sibility df ft moreniejit or a battle ; aid h|i atthy waf eonpoaed of oHiMna, itv^nof iltfliie 
and cultiyated minds, who were ambitioas of performing memorable deecb, aad pas- 
sionately attached to the Revolution. With men like these a man'of genias mieht do- 
anythingr. The temembrtoce of his earlier dnys, V^hfeU he called liberty and mtelli- 
gense around him, was cateultrted to make lionapafte i^itet, at a later pciribd of his life, 
thai he had substituted mechanical armies in their i^ace, and gcujfoli Who kne^ 
nothing but how to obey."— JlC^gnet. £. 
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THt DIKECtoaY. 



SITUATION OF THE GOTERNMBNT IN THE WINTER OF THE YEAR 
V (1797)— CHARACTERS AND DIViStONS OF TttU FIVE DIRECTORS 
-rSTATE OF PUBLIC OPINION— INTRIGUED OF THE ROYALIST 
FACTION— PLOT OF BROTTIER, LAVILLE-HEURNOIS, AND Dtl- 
VERNE DE PRESLE, DISCOVERED— ELECTIONS OF THE YEAR V. 

The recent victories of Rivoli and La Favorita, and the taking of Man- 
tua, had^resfored to France all her superiority. The Directory, as grossly 
abusied as ever, struck the greatest terror into the foreign powers. " Half 
Europfe," wirote Mallet Dupan,* "is at the knees of this divan, vying for 
the honour of becoming its tributary." These fifteen months' firm and 
brilliant reign had consolidated the power of the five directors, but bad 
also developed their passions and thieir characters. Men cannot live long 
together Without soon taking a liking or a dislike to one another, and 
without m'ouping themselves into parties according to their inclinations. 
Carnot, B^rras, Rewbel, Lareveillere-Lepeanx, Letourneur, already formed 
different groups. Carnot was systematic, obstinate, and proud. He was 
totally destitute of that quality which imparts enlarged views and precision 
to t\i6 mind and sr^ppleness to the character. He was shrewd, and coold 
readily fathom any subject which he was examining ; but, when once 
inv6lVed in tn error, he could never extricate hiftiself from it. He was 
up1riglit,'t perseyefihg, very attentive to business, but neVer forgave either a 
tirVbng oV an a#rdnt oflfered to his . self-love ; . he was witty and original, 
which is frequ^iiitly the case with men who are wrapped up in themselves. 
He had forrterfy quiSirrelled with the members of the committee of public 
welfare, for it was impossible that his pride should sympathize with that of 
Robe^ierre and iSt Just, and that his great courage should fiinch before 
their despotism. )>Tow, he could not fail to be in the same predicament in 
regard to the brrectory. Besides the occasions which, he had to jostle 
against his cbAeagues, while engaged with them in a ti^k so difficuk as 
that of ffovertiraent, and which so ntiturally provokes a diversity of 
opinions/ne cherished old resentments, particularly against Barras. All 
his dispositions, as a strict, upright, laborious rnan, kept him aloof from 
this t)rodigal, debauched, and indolent colleague; but he especially detested 
in him the -c^ief of those iPhermidoriatis, friends and avengers of Danton, 
and persectiitors of ihe old ^Mountain. Carnot, who was one of the prm- 

* Secrfet'ftiti^Bpohcfettoe With the gdverinheht bf Venice. 

t '' Faction, in. the most violent paroxysms of its fury, had the prudence not to attack 
Oun^t's private Hfe ; its impure breath ikev^r ottempteld to tadnt his virtues 46 & son^ a 
fatisbaiid, or a father. His disint^i^stediiess, eJ8t>eciwly, Was tilWk^s acknoWle^d by 
fHetids l&nd einemies.— Carnot was the great clti%en,Who by his Junius prefsfetvted TValnce 
ftotn fbteign domination. Bjjs life was an eventful, a vibied, and a stormy one." — , 
Arago, £. ^ \ 
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cipal authors of Dahton's death, and who had well nigh fallen a victim to 
th.e persecutions directed against the Mountain, could not forgive the Ther- 
midorians : he therefore entertained a profound hatred against Barras. 

Barras had formerly served in India, and had there displayed the courage 
of a soldier. He was a fit man to mount his horse on occasion of distur- 
bances ; ahd it was in this manner, as we have seen, that he had earned 
his place in the Directory. Hence, on all difficult, occasions, he woul^ 
still talk of mounting his horse and putting to the sword the enemies of the 
republic. In person he was tall and handsome ; but in his countenance 
there was something dark and sinister, that harmonized little with his dis- 
position, which was rather passionate than wicked. Though he belonged, 
by birth, to the higher ranks, his manners indicated no superiority of 
breeding. They were blunt, bold, and vulgar. He was endowed with a 
soundness and a penetration of mind, which, with -study and application, 
wight have become highly distinguished faculties ; but, indolent and 
ignorant, he kn^w at most only what is learned in a stormy life ; and, in 
those matters upon which he was daily called to give his opinion, he 
manifested good sense enough to induce regret that he should not have 
had a more careful education. In other respects, dissolute and rough, 
violent and false, like the Southerns, who are apt to conceal duplicity 
under the guise of bluntness, republican by sentiment and by position; but 
a man without faith, admitting to his house the most violent revolutionists 
of the fauxbourgs and all the emigrants who had returned to France, 
pleasing the one by his. trivial vehemence, and the other by his spirit of 
intrigue, he Was in reality a warm patriot, and in secret he held out hopes 
to all parties. In himself alone he was the entire Danton party, excepting 
the genius of it^ chief, which had not devolved on his successors.* 

Rewbel, formerly an advocate at Colmar, had acquired at the bar, and in 
our different assemblies, great experience in the management of affairs. 
With the most extraordinary penetration and discernment he combined ex- 
tensive information, a prodigious memory, and persevering application to 
business. These qualities made him a most usjeful man at the l^ead of the 
«tate. He discussed n^atters ably, though somewhat disposed to cavil, ' 
•owing to a relic of the habits of the bar. To a handsome person he joined 
the manners of good society ; but he was rough and affronting by the warmth 
and keenness of his language. Notwithstanding the calumnies of counter- • 
revolutionists and rogues, he was a man of strict integrity. Unluckily, he 
was not wholly free from avarice. He was fond of employing his private 
fortune in a profitable manner, which caused him to have intercourse with 
men of business, and this furnished calumny with plausible pretexts.. He 
paid particular attention to the department of foreign affairs, and so strong 
was hia attachment to the interest of France, that he would not have cared 
to be unjust towards foreign nations. A warm, sincere, and stanch repub- 
lican, he belonged originally to the moderate part of the Convention, and 
equally disliked Carnot and Barras, the one as a Mountaineer, the other as 
a Dantonist. Thus Carnot, Barras, and Rewbel, all three sprung from 
.adverse parties, all three hated one- another ; thus these animosities, kindled 
during a long and terrible struggle, were not extinguished under the con- 

* ** Barras was pliant, msinuating, and without attachmei^t to any particular sect ; 
and while his birth brought him in contact with the aristocracy, his conduct had ob« 
tained him revolutionary connexions. He tookNipon himself the character of represen- 
tative of the Directory, and established at the Luxembourg a sort of republicaA 
regency.'* — Mignet. E. ^ * ' 
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blending tlim waters. These three meti/however, thoilffh detesting one 
another, curbed their resentments and.labonred together at tne general wbrk. 
There remained Lareveillere-Lepeaux and Letoiirnear, who hated no- 
body. Letoumeur, a good-natored manVhaving vanity, but an easy and 
not importunate vanity, who Was satisfied with the domestic marks of power 
and the homage of sentinels, felt a respectful submission for Carnot. He 
was prompt in giving his opinion, but equidly prompt in retracting it as soon 
as any one proved to him that he was wrong, or as soon as Carnot had spo- 
ken. Eh voted on all occasions with Carnot. 

Lareveilldre, the most honest and the best of men, united with a great, 
variety of knowledge a just and observant mind. He possessed application ; 
he was capable of giving sound advice. on all subjects, and he did give it on 
important occasions. But he was frequently Jed away by illusions, or 
stopped by the scruples of an upright mind. He would sometimes fain 
have willed what was impossible, and he dared not will what was necessary ; 
for it requires a great mind to calculate how much is due to circumstances 
without detriment to principles. Speaking well, and possessing extraor- 
dinary firmness, he was of great service when support was needed for good 
opinions, and he was very useful to the Directory from his personal con- 
sideration. 

The part which he acted among colleagues who detested each other was 
extremely useful. Ahiong the four directors, he entertained a decided pre- 
ference in favour of the most honest and the most capable, namely, Rewbel. 
Yet, from independence and prudence, he had avoided any close connexion, 
which be would have preferred, but wnich would haVe estranged him from, 
his other colleagues. He was not without a leaning towards Barras, and 
would have cultivated his acquaintance, if he had found him more sincere 
and less depraved. He acquired a certain ascendency over his colleague, 
from his high character, his penetration, and his firmness. The dissolute 
take pleasure in scoffing at virtue, but they dread it wheh, with the pene- 
tration which fathoms them, it combines the courage that is above being 
afraid of them. Lareveillere used his influence over Rewbel and Barras to 
keep them in harmony with one another and with Carnot. Owing to this 
mediator, and owing also to their zeal for the interests of the republic, 
these directors lived on tolerable terms together, and prosecuted their task, 
divided with respect to the questions which they had to decide much mo^e 
by their real opinions than by their animosities. 

With the exception of Barras, the directors resided with their families, 
each occupying apartments in the Luxembourg. They did not live in an 
expensive style. Lareveillere, indeed, who was fond of company, and of the 
arts and sciences, and who deemed it his duty to spend his salary in a man- 
ner useful to the state, admitted to his house scientific and literary men, 
but he treated them with simplicity and cordiality. He had unfortunately 
exposed him^lf to some ridicule, but without having in any way contribu- 
ted to it. He adhered in every respect to the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century, as expressed in the profession of faith of the Savoyard vicar. He 
wished for the fall of the Catholic religion, and he flattered himself that a 
speedy^end would be put to it, if governments had the prudence to employ 
against it no other weapons than indifference arid disregard. He wished 
for no superstitious ceremonies, no material images of the Deity; but he 
conceived that public meetings were requisite for n^n, at which they 
might%edify themselves with 'discourses on moral subjects and on the won- 
VOL. IV. — 12 H 2 
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denr of the «reati<Mi. These subjects, in fact, ought to be digcqwed in 
assemblies, because men there are more easily wroeght upon, and more 
accessible to elevated and generous sentiments. These ideas he had devel- 
oped in a publication, and he had said that it would be well some day to 
supersede the ceremonies of the Catholic worship by meetings like those of 
the Protestants, but more simple and more free from formality. This idea, 
caught up by some benevolent minds, was immediately carried into execu- 
tion. A brother of Haiiy, the celebrated geologist, formed a society which 
he called the Society of the Theophilanthropists, whose .meetings embraced 
moral exhortations, philosophical lectures, and pious hymns. More than 
one society of this kind was formed. They assembled in halls hired at 
their own expense, and under the superintendence of the police. Though 
Lare veil! ere approved of this institution, and deemed it capable of drawing 
from the Catholic churches many of those tender consciences which feel a 
need of pouring forth their religious sentiments in common, he took care 
that neither himself nor his family should ever appear there, lest he should 
acquire the character of the leader of a sect, and provoke a comparison 
with the pontificate of Robespierre. In spite of Lareveillere's reserve, ma- 
lignity seized this pretext to throw some ridicule on a magistrate univer- 
sally honoured, and who afforded no handle for calumny. For the rest, if 
Theophilanthropism was the subject of some poor jokes in Barras's parties, 
or in the royalist journals, it attracted at the time but little notice, and did 
not in the least diminish the respect which Lareyeillere-Lepeaux enjoyed^* 
If any one of the directors really detracted from the consideration of the 
goveroKnent, it was Barras. He did not live in the same simple and modest 
manner as his colleagues. He displayed a luxury and a prodigality for 
which his participation inthe profits of men of business could alone account. 
The finances were directed with strict probity by the directorial majority 
and by the excellent minister, Ramel ; but they could not prevent Barras * 
from receiving from the contractors, or the bankers whom he supported 
with his influence, a very considerable share of their profits. He had a 
thousand other ways of supplying his extravagance. France had become 
the arbitress of so many states,>great and small, that many princes were glad 
to seek her favour, and to pay large sums for the promise of a voice in tKe 
Pirectory. We shall see by and by what was attempted in this way. The 
display which Barras made might not, in itself, have been useless, for the 
chiefs of a state ought to associate much with men, in order to study them, ' 
to learn their characters, and to make a proper choice of them ; but he 
surrpunded himself not only with men of business, but with intriguers of all 
sorts, dissolute women, and rogues. A scandalous grossness prevailed in 
his saloons. Those clandestine connexions, over which, in well-regulated 
society, people strive to throw a veil, were publicly avowed. His visitors 
went to Gros-Bois to indulge in orgies, which furnished the enemies of the 
republic with powerful arguments against the government. Barras himself 
was not anxious to conced tiny part of his conduct, and, according to the 
custom of debauchees, he was fond of proclaiming his, excesses. He would 

* " L&reveill^re, intrusted with the moral part of the gOTernment, was desirous of 
introducing, under the name of Theophilanthropy, a form of deistical worship, which 
the committee of public safety had ineffectually attempted to establish by the festiyal of 
the Supreme Being. But such a creed could not long continue general ; it could only 
be individual. The Theophilanthropists became the object of richcule, for theirworship 
wms opposed both to the opinions of the catholics and the unbelief of the revolutionists ^ 
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himself rdtte before his collea^iies his ^ploits at Qros-Bots and the Lux- 
embourg, for which thej sometimes, severely reproached him. He would 
tell them how he had forced a celebrated contractor of that day to take a 
miftrees of whom he began to be tired, and whose exfravagance he could 
no longer supply ; how he had revenged himself upon the Abbe Poincelin, 
a newspaper writer, for some personal invectives against him ; and how, 
after enticing him to the Luxembourg, he had made his servants give him 
a flogging. This conduct, such as one would expect from an ill-bred 
prince, was, in a republic, extreme]y prejudicial to the Directory, and would 
have deprived it of all respect, had not the high reputation and the virtues 
of Carnot and Lareveillere counterbalanced the ill effect of the excesses of 
Barras. 

The Directory, instituted the day after the 1 3th of Vendemiaire, formed 
in hatred of counter-revolution, composed of regicides, and furiously at- 
tacked by the royalists, coUld npt but foe warmly republican. But each of 
its members participated more or less in the opinions that divided France. 
Lareveillere and Rewbel possessed that moderate but rigid republicanism, 
which was as adverse to the violent proceedings of 1793 as to the royalist 
excesses of 1795. To gain them over to the counter-revolution was impos- 
sible. The unerring instinct of the parties taught them that from such men 
nothing was to be obtained either by seductions or by newspaper flatteries. . 
Accordingly, they had nothing but the severest censure to bestow on those 
two directors. As for Barras and Carnot, they were in a different predica- 
ment. Barras, though he met everybody, was in reality an ardent revolu- 
tionist. The fauxbourgs held him in high esteem, and had not forgotten 
that he had ,been the general of Vendemiaire. The conspirators of the 
camp of Grenelle had reckoned upon him. Accordingly, the patriots loaded 
him with praise ; and the royalists, for the same reason, overwhelmed him 
with invectives. Some secret agents of royalism, brought in contact with' 
him by a common spirit of intrigue, might indeed, calculating upon his 
depravity, conceive some hopes ; but this was an opinion which they kept 
to themselves. The mass of the party abhorred and attacked him with fury. 

Carnot, ex-Mountaineer, formerly member of the committee of public 
welfare, and who, after the 9th of Thermidor, had well nigh fallen a victim 
to the royalist reaction, ought certainly to be a decided republican, and he 
really was so. At the first moment ojf his entrance into the Directory, he 
had strongly supported the appointment of all persons selected from among 
the Mountaineer party ; but, by degrees, in proportion as the terrors of 
Vendemiaire subsided, his dispositions had changed. Carnot, even in the 
com;nittee of public welfare; had never liked the herd of the turbulent revo- 
lutionists, and had powerfully contributed to destroy the Hebertists. On 
seeing Barras, who was anxious to continue king of the canaiUe, surround 
himself with the relics of the Jacobin party, he had become hostile to that 
party ; he had displayed great energy in the affair of the camp of Grenelle, 
and so much the more as BfCrras was compromised in that rash attempt. 
Nor was this all. ^Carnot was annoyed by recollections. The charge pre- 
ferred agaiqst him of having signed the most sanguinary acts of the ct>m- 
mittee of public welfare tormented him. In his estimation, the very natural 
explanations which he had given were not sufficient; he would have wished 
to prove by all means that he was not a monster ; and he was capable of 
many sacrifices to prove this. Parties know everything, guess everything ; 
*they are not difficult in regard to persons^ unless when they are victorious ; 
but, when they are vanquished, they recruit themselves in all possible ways 
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An^ «r€ sMurtiaiJiu4y oare&l to flattet ^ke chiefs of armies, l^he Toyalists 
lyei;^ soon awace oC CarnoVs dispositions in reg aird to B^rras and the pa- 
triot party. They bad discoverod his anxiety to reinstate himself iii the 
good opinion of th^ public i ^ley were aware of his mHiliiry importance, 
and tbey took care t<a trestt him differently frJm his cdleagu^, and to speak 
of him in the manner which they knew to be most likely to touch him. 
Hence, wl^ile the herd of their journals had nothing but gross abuse for 
Barras, Lareyeillere, and Rewbd, they had nothing but praise for the ex- 
Mountaineer and regicide, Carnot. , In gaining Camot, they would have 
liCtourneur, and thus they should make sure of tWo voices by a vulgar 
^tifice, but a potent one, like all those which address themselves to self- 
love. Carnot had the weakness to yield to this kind of seduction ; and, 
without ceasing to follow his internal convictions, he formed with his friend 
Letourneur a kind of opposition in the Directory, somewhat like that which 
the new third formed in the two Councils. On all questions, in fact, on 
which the Directory had to deliberate, he pronounced' in favour of • the 
opinion adopted by the opposition. Thus, on all questions relative to peace 
and war, he voted for peace, after the example of the opposition, which 
affected continually to demand it. He had strongly recommended that the 
greatest sacrifices should be made to the emperor, aud that peace should be 
signed with Naples and Rome, without insisting on too rigorous conditions. 

No sooner have such discordances broken out than they make rapid pro- 
gress. The party desirous of profiting by them bestows the most extravagant 
praise on those whom it wishes to gain, and pours a torrent of censure on 
the others. These tactics had been attended with their usual success. 
Barras and Rewbel, already enemies to Carnot, hated hi^ still more for 
the praise which was lavished upon him, and imputed to him the severity 
with which they were themselves attacked.. Lar^veiil^re strove in vain to 
• appease these animosities ; but discord nevertheless made baneful progress. 
The public, apprized of what was passing, divided the Directory into ma- 
jority and minority, classing Lareveillere, Rewbel, and Barras, in the former, 
and Carnot and Letourneur, in the latter. 

The ministers abo were classed. As people made a point of finding 
fault with the direction of the finances, they fell foul of Ramel, the minister, 
an excellent public functionary, who was obliged by the distressed state of 
the exchequer to resort to expedients censurable at any otiier time, but 
inevitable under the existing t^ircumstances. The taxes came in but slowly, 
owing to the terrible irregularitiei^ in the collection, it had been found 
necessary to reduce tl^e land-tax^ and the indirect contributions yielded 
much less than had been expected. There were frequently no funds what- 
ever in the exchequer ; and, in these emergencies, the funds of the ordinary 
expenses were taken to defray those which were extraordinary, or the go- 
vernment anticipated the receipts, and made all the absurd and onerous 
bargains to which situations of this kind give rise. An outcry against 
abuses aud peculations was then raised, whereas, on the contrary, it was 
the govfernment that peeded assistance. Ramel, who performed the duties 
of his oiSce with equal integrity and mtelligence, was the butt of every 
attack,. and was treated as an enemy by all the newspapers. It was the 
same with Tr^guet, the, minister of the marine, well known as a frank 
republican, as a friend of Hoohe's, as a supporter of all the patriot officers ; 
the same with Delacroix, the minister for foreign affairs, capable of forming 
a good administrator, but a bad di|4omatist, too pedantic, and too rude in his 
intercourse with the ministers of foreign powers ; th^ same with Merlin, 
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lynieer vepabUcan^ As for Benezech, Petiet^and Cochon, the ministei^ 
af tke intevior, of war, and of the police, tl^y were classed entirety by 
tlmnTelTes. Benezech had sustained so many attacks frokn the Jacobinar 
fbr hairing proposed Co restore a free trade in articles of consumption, and 
to cease' to supply Paris with provisions, that he had become agreeable on 
aeeeciBt of them to the counter-revolutionary party. An able public func- 
tionary, but trained under the old system, the overthrow of which he 
r^etted, he partly deserved the favour of those who praised him. Petiet, 
minister at war, acquitted himself ably of his functions ; but, being a crea- 
ture of Carnot's, he shared precisely the same fate as the latter with the 
contending parties. As for Cochon, he was also recommended by his con- 
nexion with Carnot, and since the discovery which he had made of the plots 
of the Jacobins, and the zeal which he had sliown, in prosecuting them, he 
had won the favour of the opposite party, which praised him with affectation. 

Notwithstanding these disagreements, the government was still sufficiently 
miited to rule with vigour, and to prosecute with glory its operations against 
the powers of Europe. The opposition was still repressed by the conven- 
tiona] majority remaining in the legislative body. The elections, however, 
were' approaching, and the moment was at hand when a new third, chosen 
UBfter the influence of the moment^ would succeed another conventional 
third. The opposition flattered itself that it would then acquire the ma- 
jority, and emerge from the state of submission in which it had lived. 
Accordingly, its language in the two Councils became more lofly, and it 
betrayed its hopes. The meipbers composing this minority met at Tivoli, 
to discuss their plans, and to concert their measures. This meeting of 
deputies had become a most violent club, known by the bame of the dub 
• of €liohy. The journals participated in this movement. A great number 
of yoong men^ who, under the old system, ^vould have composed scraps of 
piaetry, declaimed, through fifty or sixty leaves^ against the excesses of the 
HevoliHion and against the Convention to which they imputed those ex- 
cesses. They were not finding fault, they said, with the republic, but with 
those who had imbrued its cradle in blood. The assemblies of electors 
^cre* formrng beforehand, and such were the rneans employed to influence 
their choice. In every thing the language, the spirit, and the passions of 
Veodemiaire were manifested : the same sincerity and the same credulity 
in. the mass, the same ambition in certain individuals, the same perfidy in 
csFtain c(m8pirators labouring clandestinely in favour of royalty. 

This royalist faction, always beaten, but always credulous and intriguing, 
w« incessantly raising its head again. Wherever there is a pretension 
backed by some succour in money, there will be found intriguers ready to 
serve it by miserable projects. Though Lemaitre had been condemned to 
death. La Vendee quelled, Pichegru deprived of tfie command of the army 
of the Rhine, the intrigues of the counter-revolution had not ceased ; th^y 
WKre prosecuted, on the contrary, with extreme activity. The situations of 
ai tile royali^ party were singularly changed. The Pretender, called by 
tums Coqnt de Lille and Louis XVIIL, had left Venice, as we have seen, 
to proceed to the army of the Rhine. He had stopped for a moment in the 
camp of the Prince of Conde, where an accident placed his life in jeopardy. 
St'anding J^t a window, he was fired at and slightly grazed by the ball. 
This attempt, the author of which remained unknown, could not fail to be 
attributed to the Dh-ectory, which was not silly enough to pay for a crime 
that would have been profitable to the Count d*Artois done. The Plre- 
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trader did not sUy long with the Prince of Cood^. Um {Kresenee inihe 
Austrian army was disapproved of by the cabinet of Vienna, which had 
refused to recognise him, and was aware that his presence would only sArre 
to aggravate the quarrel with France-— a quarrel already too sanguinary nod 
loo expensive. An intimation was given him to depart, and on his refusal, 
a detachment was sent to enforce his compliance. He then retired to 
Btankenburg, where he continiied to be the centre of all the correspond- 
ence. The Count d'Attois, after his vain schemes respecting La Vendee, 
had retired to Scotland, whence he still corresponded with some intriguers, 
going to and fro between La Vendee and England. 

Lemaitre being dead, his associates had taken his place, and succeeded 
him in the confidence qf the Pretender. These were, as we have already 
seen, the Abbe Brottier, once a schoolmaster, Lavjile-Heurnois, f(>rmerly a 
master of requests, a Chevalier Despomelles, and a naval officer named 
Duverne de Presle.* The old system of these agents, stationed in Paris, 
was to do everything by the intrigues of the capital, while the Vendeans 
pretended to accomplish everything by armed insurrection, and the Prince 
of Conde by means of Pichegru. La Vendee being subdued, Pichegru 
doomed to retirement, and a threatening reaction breaking out against the 
Revolution, the Paris agents were the more fully persuaded that they ought 
to expect everything from a spontaneous movement of the interior. To 
control the elections, then by the elections to control the councils, by the 
councils the Directory and the high offices, seemed to them a sure way to 
re-establish royalty with the very means furnished them by the republic. 
For this purpose, however, it was necessary to put an end to that divergence 
of ideas which had always been seen in the plans of counter-revolution. 
Puisaye, who remained secretly in Bretagne, wa? dreaming there, as for- 
merly, of an insurrection in that province. In Normandy M. de Frotte 
was striving to excite a rising similar to that which had taken place in La 
Vendee, but neither of them would have anything to* do with the Paris 
agents. The Prince of Conde, duped in his intrigue with Pichegru upon 
the Rhine, wished still to carry it on by himself, without' suffering the Aa»- 
trians. or the Pretender to have any hand in it, and he was sorry that he had 
let them into the secret. To give some unity to these incoherent projects, 
and more especially to obtain money, the Paris agents sent one of their 
number into the western provinces, England, Scotland, Germany,, and 
Switzerland. Duverne de Presle was the person selected for this mission. 
Being unable to deprive Puisaye of his command, they strove, by the influ- 
ence of the Count d'Artois, to force him to join the system of the Paris 
agents, and to come to an arrangement with them. . They obtained from 
the English the most important thing, some assistance in money. They 
procured powers from the Pretender, which placed all the intrigues under 
the direction of the Pari! agency. Their messengers saw the Prince -of 
Conde, who was not to be rendered either intelligent or manageable, fie 
saw M. de Precy, who was still the secret promoter of the disturbances at 
Lyons and in the South. At last a general plan was concerted, which had 
no harmony or unity but upon paper, and which did not prev^it every one 

* " Duveme-de-Presle, a naval officer, was denounced by Malo, the chief of a squa- 
dron, as one of the contrivers of a royalist conspiracy, at the head of which was Laville 
Heurnois. He was in consequence brought before the Directory, and condemned to 
death with a commatatioii of hi^ punishment for ten years' imprisonment. He after- 
wards purchased his pardon by turhing evidence against the persona accused with hini.'* 
^^Biagrapkie Modeme. E. 
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ftom acting in his own way; and agreeably to hit personal interests and 
pretensions^ 

It was agreed that all France should be divided into two agencies, one 
comprising the East and the South, the other the North and the West. M« 
de Precy was to be at the head pf the former, the Paris agents were to direct 
the latter. These two agencies were to arrange together all their opera- 
tions, and to correspond directly with the Pretender, who was to give them ' 
his orders. Secret associations were planned on the model of those formed 
by BaboBuf. They were to have no connexion with one another, and to be 
kept ignorant of the names of the chiefs, that, if one of the parties were 
apprehended, this circumstance might not lead to the seizure of all the 
conspirator^. These associations were to be adapted to the state pf France. 
As it had been observed that the, greater part of the population, without 
desiring the return of the Bourbons, wished for order and quiet, and im- 
puted to the Directory the continuance of the revolutionary system, a sort 
of masonic society was formed, called the Philanthropists, who engaged 
to use iheJT electoral rights, and to exercise them in favour of men opposed 
to the Directory. The Philanthropists were unacquainted with the secret 
aim of these proceedings, and nothing was to be avowed to them but 
the mere intention of strengthening the opposition. Another association, 
more secret, more concentrated, less numerous, and entitled the Faithful, 
was to be composed of those more resolpte and devoted men, to whom the 
secret of the faction might be divulged. The Faithful were to be secretly 
armed and ready for any coup-de-main. They were to enrol themselves in 
the national guard, which was not yet organized, and under cover of that 
uniform, to execute the more securely the orders that should be given them. 
It was to be their bounden duty, independently of every plan of insurrec* 
tion, to watch the elections, and if the parties should come to blows, as had 
been the case in Vendemiaire, to fly to the assistance of the opposition party. 
I The Faithful were to aid moreover in concealing emigrants and priests, in 
forging passports, in persecuting the revolutionists, and the purchasers of the 
national domains. These associations were to be under the direction of 
military chiefs, who were to correspond with the two principal agencies and 
to receive orders from them. Such was the new plan of the faction, a 
chimerical plan, which history would disdain to record, did it not make us 
acquainted with the dreams with which parties feast thentselves in their 
defeats. Notwithstanding this pretended unity, the association of the South 
did nothing more than produce some anonymous companies, acting without 
direction and without aim, and following only the inspiration of revenge 
and plunder. Puisaye, Frotte, arid Rochecot, in Bretagne and Normandy, 
laboured apart to make a new rising like that of Vendee, and disavowed 
the mixed counter-revolution of the Paris agents. Puisaye even published 
a manifesto, declaring that Bretagne would never second any plans which 
did not t^d to restore by open force absolute and entire royalty to the 
family of Bourbon. 

The Prince of Conde continued on his part to correspond directly with 
Pichegru, whose singular and absurd conduct nothing but the embarrass-, 
ment of his situation can account for.. This general, the only commander 
recorded in history to have voluntarily suffered himself to be beaten,* had 

* "Pichegru, havinff determined in one way or other to serve his new allies and 
betray his country, had allowed himself to be beaten at' Heidelberg, had compromised 
the army of Jourdan, evacuated Mannheim, raised the siege of Majenee with consider- 
able loss, and ezp<Med the frontier."— -.^i^net. £. 
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liimself demanded his dismissal. This conduct mnjit «pp««r fficpriMDgi f^ 
n was depriving himself of all means of influence, and consequently lea-^ 
dering it impossible for him to accomplish his pretegaded designs We 
shall, nevertheless, have no difficulty to comprehend , it, if we examine 
Pichegru^s position.' He could not continue general, without, at length, 
putting in execution the plans which he had engaged to accomplish, and ior 
which he had received considerable sums. Pichegru had before his eyes 
three examples, each very different from the others, that ot Bouille, that of 
La Fayette, and that of Dumouriez, which proved to him that it was im- 

Sossible to seduce a whole army. He wished, therefore, to put it out of 
is power to attempt anything ; and this accounts for the offer of his re- 
signatioi;! which the Directory did not accept at first without regret^ being 
wholly ignorant of his treason. The Prince of Oonde and his agents were 
extremely surprised at' the conduct of Pichegru, and conceived that he had 
swindled them out of their money, and that, in reality, he had never intended 
to serve them. But no sooner had he relinquished the command than he 
returned to the banks of the Rhine, upon pretext of selling his carriages, 
and then proceeded into the Jura, which was his native country. Thence 
he continued to correspond with the agents of the prince, to whom he 
represented his resignation as a profound combination. He should be 
considered, he said, as a victim of the Directory ; he was going to connect 
himself with all the royalists of the interior and to form an immense party ; 
his army, in the corpmand of which he was to be succeeded by Moreau, 
would deeply regret him, and on the first reverse that it should sustain^ U 
would not fail to call for its old general and to revolt in order to obtain hU 
reinstatement He should take advantage of this moment to throw off the 
mask, hasten to his army, assume the dictatorship, and proclahn royalty. 
7his ridiculous plan; had it been sincere, would have been thwarted by the 
success of Moreau, who, even during his famous retreat, had never ceased 
to be victorious. The Prince of Gonde, the Austrian generals, to whom 
he had been obliged to communicate the secret, and Wickham, the English 
minister in Switzerland, began to believe that Pichegru had cheated thew. 
"vhey would have dropped the correspondence ; but, at the earnest desif e 
of the intermediate agents, who never like to have made a vain attempt, the 
correspondence was continued, to see whether any profit was to be derived 
from it. It wap carried on through Strasburg, by means of some spies^. 
who crossed the Rhine, and proceeded to the Austrian general, Klinglin; 
and through Basle with Wickham, the English minister. Pichegru staid in 
the Jura without refusing or accepting the embassy to Sweden, which had 
been offered him, but striving to get himself elected deputy, pa3^ng the 
{{gents of the prince with the most wretched promises, and continually re- 
ceiving considerable sums. He held out hopes of the most important 
results from his nomination to the Five Hundr^ ; he boasted of an influehce 
which he did not possess ; he pretended to be giving the Directory perfidy* 
ous advice and inducing it to adopt dangerous determinations ; he i^tri- 
buted to himself t(ie long resistance of Kehl, which, he said, he had reecHn- 
mended for the purpose of compromising the army. Very little faith was 
placed in these pretended services. The Count de Bellegarde wrote, 
" We are in the situation of the gambler, who wishes to regain his money, 
aiid who goes on risking more to recover what he has lost." The Austrian 
generals continued, nevertheless, to correspond, because, if great designs 
ip^ere out of the question^ they at least obtained valuaUe particulsn-s con-^ 
Gerniag the state %od the movements of the French army. The infamous 
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pbns ;a9 thejr oould procure. Daring the siege of KeM thejT brad been 
tinually indicating the pointa upon which the enemy's fire might be directed 
\)rith the greatest effect. ^ 

Such was then the miserable part. performed by Pichegrd. With an 
understanding not above mediocrity, he was cunning and wary, and had 
sufficient tact and experience to believe any plan of counter-revolution 
impracticable at the moment His everlasting delays, and his fables to 
amuse the credulity of the prince's agents, prove his conviction on this 
point ; and his conduct in important circumstances will prove it still more 
clearly. He received, nevertheless, the price of the plans which he would 
not execute, cmd had the art to cause it to he offered to him without his 
asking for it. ^ 

Such, it is true, was the conduct of all the agents .of roydism. They 
lied most impudently, boasted of an influence which they had not, and 
pretended to sway the most important persons, to whom frequently they 
had never spoken in their lives. Brottier, Duverne de Presle, and Laville* 
^eurnois, boasted that they had at their disposal a great number of the 
deputies in the two Councils, and gave assurances that they should have- 
many more afler the new elections. Such was not the fact. They had no ' 
communication except with Lemerer, the deputy, and one Mersan, who had^ 
been excluded from the legislative body by virtue of the law of the 3d of 
Brumaire against the relatives of emigrants. By means of Lfemerer.they 
pretended to influence all the deputies belonging to the club of Clichy. 
They judged from the speeches and the votes of those deputies that they 
veould probably applaqd the restoration of the monarchy, and hence they 
deen^ed themselves authorized to assure the King of Blankenbarg of their 
attachment and even of their repentance. These wretches imposed on thi» 
king, and calumniated the members of the club of Clichy. There were 
among them ambitious men, who were enemies of the Conventionalists, 
because the Conventionalists had the entire government in their hands, men 
exasperated against the Revolution, dupes who suffered themselves to be 
* led, but very few men bold enough to think of royalty, and of sufficient 
capacity to labour usefully for its re-establishment. Yet it was upon 
such foundations that the agents of royalism built their projects and their 
promises! 

It was England that furnished all the funds lor the presumed counter- 
revolution. She sent from London to Bretagne the succour demanded by 
Puisaye. Wickham, the English minister in Switzerland, was directed to 
supply the two agencies of Lyons and Paris with qioney, and to send some 
direct to Pichegru, who, to use *the language of the correspondence, was 
"stowed away for great occasions," 

The ageQts of the counter-revolution had the impudence to take the 
money of England and to laugh at bet. They had agreed with the Pre- 
tender to receive her funds, without ever following any of hfer views, 
and without ever complying with any of her suggestions, which, they 
alleged, it jivas right to distrust. England was not their dupe, and felt for 
them all the contempt that they deserved. Wickham, Pitt, and all the 
English minivers, did not place the least reliance on the operations of 
these gentry, apd had no hope whatever of a counter-revolution by their 
means. They needed restless spirits, who should disturb France, who« 
should ei^cite uneaq^ness by their projeels, and who, without putting Ihe* 
government in real peril, should fill it with exaggevated apprehensioB^. T6» 
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lliis obiMt they obeetfntoj deroted a mitlion or two per year. t*ha9tlie 
agents of the coanter-rer6loti<m deceived themselves in supposing that they 
were deceiving the English. With all their determination to commit a 
swindling trick, they were unsuccessful. England never reckoned upon 
greater results than those i^hich they were capable of producing. 

Siich were then the projects and the means of the royalist faction. 
Cochon, minister of the police, was acquainted with part of them : he 
knew that there were in Paris correspondents of the court of Blanken- 
burg ; for, in our long revolution, during which plots were incessantly 
succeeding one, another, there is. no instance of a conspiracy having re- 
mained unknown. He attentively watched their proceedings, 'surrounded 
them with spies, and waited for some decisive attempt on their part, that he 
might seize them with advantage. They soon furnished him with occasion 
for doing so. Agreeably to their notable plan of gaining over the authori- 
ties, they first thought of securing the military authorities of Paris. The 
principal forces of the capital consisted of the grenadiers of the legisUtire 
body, and those in the camp of Sablons. The grenadiers of the legislative 
body were a picked corps of twelve hundred men, whom the constitution^ 
had placed about the two Councils as a guard of safety and honour. Their 
commandant. Adjutant-general Ramel, was known for his moderate senti- 
\nents, and in the estimation of the silly agents of Louis XVIII. this was 
a sufficient reason to set him down for a. royalist The armed force 
assembled at Sablons amounted to nearly twelve thousand men. The 
commander of this armed force was General Hatry, a brave man, whom 
they had no hope of gaining over. They turned their eyes to the colonel 
of the 21st dragoons, named Malo, who had so briskly charged the Jaco-* 
bins at the time of their ridiculous attempt on the camp of Sablons. They 
argued respecting him as they did about Ramel, and because he had 
repulsed the Jacobins, it was concluded that he-would welcome the royalists. 
Brottier, Laville-Heurnois, and Duverne de Presle, sounded both of them, 
and made proposals, which were listened to and immediately denounced to 
the minister of the police. The latter enjoined Ramel and Malo to continue 
tp lend an ear to the conspirators, in order to get at their whole scheme. 
Accordingly, they were encouraged to enter into a long development of 
their plans, their means, and their hopes, and another interview was ap- 
pointed, at which they were to exhibit the powers that they had received 
from Louis XVIII. Advantage was to be taken of this opportunity for 
securing them. The interviews took place in the apartments occupied by 
Malo in the Milit^y School. Gendarmes and witnesses were concealed iu 
such a manner as to hear everything, and to be able to show themselves 'at 
a ^iven signal. Accordingly, on the 11th of Pluviose, these wretched dupes 
attended, bringing with them the powers of Louis XVIII.» and again 
Retailed their plans. The interview over, they were just departing, when 
they were seized by the agents employed for the purpose and taken before 
the minister of the police. Messengers were immediately sent to their 
residences, and all their papers were secured in their presence. Among 
them were found letters which furnished sufficient proofs of the ^nspiracy, 
and in part revealed the details. It was seen, for example, that those 
gentry composed an entire government at their pleasure. They meant, for 
the moment, a[nd till the return of the king from Blankenburg, to suffer 
part of the existing authorities to remain. Among others, they proposed 
to retain Benea^ech in the department of the interior, and Cochon in that 
of .the police; and, if the royalists should feel shy of the latter as a 
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Mgiei^, they ^esifoed to pat M. Simeon or M. Forty is, in bis plaeeJ 
They meant, moreover, to give the superintendence of the finances to M. 
Barbe^Marbois, '* who,?' theyliaid, " possesses talents and information, ^nd 
is reputed an honest man." They had, to be sure, not consnlted Messrs. 
Portalis, Simeon, Benezech, Barb6-Marbois, and Cochon, to whom they 
\!^ere totally unknown ; but they had disposed of them, as they were ac- 
customed to do, without their knowledge, and on their presumed opinions. , 

The discovery of this plot produced a strong sensation, and proved that 
it behoved the republic to be continually upon its guard against its old 
enemies. It excited a positive astonishment in the whole of the opposition, 
which tended tb royalism without being aware of it, and which was not at 
all in the secret. This astonishment proved how those wretches boasted 
when they sent assurances to Blanlcenburg, that they had at their disposal 
a great number of the members of both Councils. The Directory proposed 
to give them up immediately to a military commission. They denied its ' 
competence, asserting that they had not been taken in arms or making any 
attempt by main force. Several deputies, united in sentiment to their 
cause, supported them in the Councils ; the Directory,' nevertheless, per- 
sisted in sending them to a military commission for trial, because they had 
attempted to seduce military officers. 

Their system of defence was plausible enough. They avowed their 
quality of agents of Louis XVIII., but declared that they had no other 
commission than to prepare the public opinion an J to expect from that 
alone, and not from force, a return to monarchical ideas. They were con- 
demned to death, but their punishment was commuted to that of imprison- 
ment, in consequence of the revelations of Duverne de Presle. The latter 
made a long confession to the Directory, which was inserted in the secret 
register, and in which he disclosed all the intrigues of the royalists. The 
Directory abstained from publishing these details, lest it should apprize the 
conspirators that it was acquainted with their whole plan. Duverne de 
Presle gave no information concerning Pichegru, whose intrigues, being 
carried on directly with the Prince of Conde,. were unknown to the Paris 
agents : but he declared vaguely, from hearsay, that attempts had been 
made to gain partisans in one of the principal armies. 

This apprehension of their qjiief Agents might have thwarted the intrigues 
of the royalists, if they had had a well-combined plan ; but, as each of them 
proceeded in his own way, the arrest of Brottier, Laville-Heuruois, and 
Duverne de Presle, did not prevent M. de Puisaye and M. de Frotte from 
intriguing in Normandy and in Bretagne, M. de Precy at Lyons, and the 
Prince of Conde in the army of the Rhine. 

About the same time, BaboBuf and his accomplices were brought to trial ; * 
they were all acquitted, excepting Baboeuf and Darthe, who underwent 
the punishment of death.* 

The most important affair was that of the elections. Out of opposition 
to the Directory, or from royalism, a great number of persons were taking 
pains to influence them. In the Jura, great efforts were made to secure 
the return of Pichegru ; -at Lyons, thait of M. Imbert Colomes, one of the 
agents of Louis XVIIL in the South; and at Versailles, that of M. de Vau-x 
villiers, who was seriously compromised in the recently-discovered plot. 

• "The final dispersion of the old democratic party, which had heen diminishing 
more and more every day, majr be dated from this period. Unde,r the reaction it re- 
anained united, and under Baboeuf presented a formidable association. From that time 
idemocrats still existed, but the party was disorganized.*' — Mignet. £. 
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Bmjnviiere, in «Kort; exertions were making m behalf of per«0M ho»^ 
tXe to the Direotofy. In Paris; the eieclora of « the Seine had met t» 
eonbcert their nominations. They proposed to ask the candidates the M- 
lowing questions : Hast thou purchased national domains T Art tktfu a 
newspaper writer f Hast thou written, acted, or done anything during the 
Revolution ? All who shonld answer these questions in the affirmative were 
to be considered as ineligible. Such' preparations showed how violent wa» 
the reaction against all those who had taken part in the Revolution; A 
hundred journals declaimed with vehemence, and actually stunned the pub- 
lic mind. The Directory had no means of repressing them but the law 
which awarded the punishment of death to writers advocating the return to 
royalty. No judges would ever have consented to the enforcement of sa 
cruel a law. It applied for the third tfme to the two Councils for new 
legislative enactments, which were again refused. It proposed, also, ta 
make the electors take an oath of hatred to royalty. A warm discussion 
took place concerning the efficacy of the oath, and the proposal was 
modified by changing the oath into a mere declaration. Every elector was 
to declare that he was an enemy to anarchy as weli as to royalty. The 
Directory, without descending to any of the disgraceful means so frequently 
employed by representative governments for influencing elections, contented 
itself with choosing as commissioners to the assemblies men known for 
their republican sentiments, and setting Cochon, the minister, to write 
circulars, in which' he recommended to the electors the candidates of its 
choice. A great outcry was raised against these circulars, which were 
only an insignificant exhortation, and by no means an injunction ; for the 
number and independence of the electors, especially in a government in 
which almost all places were elective, placed them above the reach of the 
iirflaenGe of the Directory. 

While preparations were thus making for the elections, the choice of » 
new director also excited great discussion. The question was, which of 
the five should be designated by lot to quit the Directory; whether it 
-should be Barras, Rewbel, or Lareveillere-Lepeaux, the opposition made' 
sure, with the assistance of the new third, of carrying the nomination of a 
director of its choice. It hoped that it, should then have a majority in. 
the government; on which point it flattered itself egregiousiy, for its 
follies would not have failed very soon to make Car not and Letourneur 
its enemies. 

The club of Clichy turbulently discussed the choice of the new director. 
Cochon and Barthelemy were there proposed. Cochon had lost somewhat 
in the opinion of the counter-revolutionists since the apprehension of Brot- 
tier and his accomplices, and* especially since his circulars to the electors. 
They preferred Barthelemy, our ambassador in Sweden, whom they believed 
.to be secretly connected with the emigrants and the Prince of Conde. 

Amidst this agitation, the most absurd reports were propagated. It was 
said that the Directory intended to apprehend the deputies just elected, and 
to prevent their assembling; it was even asserted that it meant to put then 
to death. Its friends, on their part, declared that an act of accusation was 
preparing against it at Clichy, and that the framers were only waiting for 
the new third, in order to submit it to the Five Hundred 
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STATE OF iSUROPE IN 1797 (YEAR V)-MARCH OP BONAPARTE 
AGAINST THE ROMAN STATES; PEACE OF TOLENTINO WITH THE 
POPE— NEW CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE AUSTRIANS—PASSAGE OF 
THE TAGLIAMENTO; BATTLE OF TAR WIS; PASSAGE OF THE JU- 
LIAN ALPS; MARCH UPON VIENNA— PASSAGE OF THE RHINE AT 
' NEUWIED AND AT DIRSHElM— PRELIMINARIES OF PEACE SIGNED 
AT LEOBEN— PERFIDY OF THE VENETIANS ; M4SSACRE OF VERO- 
NA; DOWNFALL OP THE REPUBLIC OF VENICE. 

V 

While the contending parties were bestirring themselves in expectation 
of an event which was to alter the majorities, and to change the direction 
of the government of the republic, a new campaign was preparing, and 
ererything indicated that it would be the last The powers were divided 
nearly in the same manner as in the preceding year. France, united with 
Spain and Holland, had to struggle against England and Austria. The 
sentiments of the court of Spain were not, and could not be, favourable to 
the French republicans; but its policy, directed by the Prince of the 
Peace, was entirely favourable to them. She considered Iheir qjliance as 
the surest means of being protected against their principles, and justly 
flattered herself that they would not desire to revolutionize her, so long as 
they should find in her a powerful naval auxiliary. Besides, she bore an 
old grudge against Austria, and hoped that the union of all the navies of 
the continent would furnish her with the means of avenging her injuries. 
The Prince of the Peace, seeing that his existence depended on this policy, 
and aware that he must perish along with it, employed all his influence 
with the queen to secure it the ascendency over the sentiments of the royal 
family, and his efforts were completely successful. The consequence of 
these dispositions was that the French were individually ill-treated in Spain, 
while the government, on the contrary, obtained the utmost deference to its 
wishes. Unfortunately, the French legation there did not behave with the 
respect due* to a friendly power, or with the firmness' requisite for protect' 
ing French subjects. Spain, by allying herself with France, had lost the 
important colony of Trinidad. She flattered herself that, if France should 
this year get rid of Austria, and turn all her forces against England, all 
the advantages gained by the latter might be wrested from her. The queen, ' 
in particular, flattered herself with an aggrandizement in Italy, for her 
son-in-law, the Duke of Parma. There was an idea also of an enterprise 
against Portugal, and, amidst that vast convulsion of states, the court of 
Madrid was not without some hope of uniting the whole of the Peninsula 
undier one sceptre. 

As for Holland, her situation was very deplorable. She was torn by all 
the passions that a change of constitution excites. The rational i>ersons 
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who wished for a goverament in which the old federative system should be- 
corobined with the unity necessary for giving strength to the Batavian 
republic, had to combat three equally dangerous parties ; in the first place, 
the Orangists, comprisipg all the creatures of the stadtholder, the place- 
men, and the populace ; secondly, the federalists, including all the wealthy 
and powerful families, who were desirous of maintaining the former state 
of things, with the exception of the stadthol^ership, which wounded their 
pride; lastly, the democrats, a turbulent, daring, and implacable party, 
composed of hotheaded persons and adventurers. These four parties ' 
combal^d one another with extreme ^animosity, and retarded the constitu- 
tion of the country. Besides these embarrassments, Holland was still in 
dread of an invasion by Prussia, which was not awed by the successes of 
France. She found her commerce annoyed in the North by the English 
and the Russians; lastly, she was losing all her colonies, through the 
treachery of most of her governors. The Cape of Good Hope, Trincoraalee, 
and the Moluccas, were in the hands of the English. The French troops, 
encamped in Holland, to cover her against Prussia, observed the strictest 
and most praiseworthy discipline ; but the ' public departments and the 
military chiefs there behaved neither with delicacy nor with honesty. The 
country was, Aerefore, horribly drained. Hence, it might be inferred 
that Holland had done wrong by connecting herself with France, but this 
would be a hasty conclusion. . Holland, situated between the two belli- 
gerent masses, could not escape the influence of the conquerors. Under 
the stadtholder, she was the subject of England and sacrificed to her 
interests; she had, moreover, internal slavery. By allying herself with 
France, she ran the risks attached to the nature of that continental rather 
than maritime power, and compromised her colonies ; but she might some 
day, by the union of the three navies of the continent*, recover what shie had 
lost ; she migl^ hope for a reasonable constitution under French protec- 
tion. Sftch is the lot of states. If they are strong, they make their 
revolutions themselves, but they have to undergo all the disasters attending 
them, and are drowned in their own blood ; if they are weak, they see 
their neighbours come to revolutionize them, by force of arms, and undergo 
all the inconveniences arising from the presence of foreign armies. They 
do not murder one another, but they pay the soldiers who come to keep 
them in order. Such was the destiny of Holland and her situation in 
regard to us. In this, state, she had not been of any great use to the French 
government. Her army and her navy were very slowly reorganizing them- 
selves. The Batavian rescriptions, with which the war indemnity of one 
hundred millions had been paid, were circulating for next to nothing, 
and the advantages of the alliance had become nearly null to France; ill- 
humour had been the consequence. The Directory reproached the Dutch 
government with not keeping its engagements, and the Dutch government 
reproached the Directory with putting it out of its power to fulfil tlJem 
Not lyithstan ding these clouds, the two states were proceeding towards the 
same goal. A squadron and an army to embark in it were preparing 
in Holland, to concur in the projects of the Directory. 

As regarded Prussia^ great part of Germany, Denmark, Sweden, and^ 
Switzerland, France was still in the same relations of strict neutrality with 
them. Clouds had arisen between France and America. The United 
States behaved towards us with equal injustice and ingratitude. Old 
Washington had suffered himself to be drawn into the party of John. 
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AdftiDs* and (he Engliab, which wu desirous of bringing America back to 
the aristocratic and monarchical state. The injuries suffered from certain 
privateers, and the conduct of the agents of the committee of public 
welfare, served them for a pretext — a pretext very ill-founded, for the^ 
wrongs done by the English tQ the American navy were of a far more 
serious nature ; and the conduct of our agents was censured at the timfc 
and ought to be excused. These favourers of the English party alleged 
that France meant to obtain from Spain the cession of the Florid as and of 
Louisiana; that by means of those provinces and of 'Canada, she would 
encompasif the United States, sow democratic principles in them, succes- 
sively detach«a]l the States from the Union, thus dissdve the American 
federation, and form a vast democracy between the Gulf of Mexico and 
the five lakes. There was not the slightest foundation for the rumour; 
but these falsehoods served to heat minds and to make enemies to France. 
A treaty of commerce had just been concluded with England. It con- 
tained stipulations which transferred to that power advantages formerly 
reserved for France alone, and due to the services which she had rendered 
to the American cause. In the French government there were persons 
in favour of^ rupture with the United States. Monroe.t who was ambassa- 
dor to Paris, gave the Directory the most prudent advice on this occasion. 
War with France^ said he, will force the American government to throw 
'itself into the arms of England and to submit to her influence ; aristocracy 
will gain supreme control in the United States, and liberty will be 
compromised. By patiently enduring, on the contrary, the wrongs of the 
present president, you will leave him without excuse, you will enlighten the 
Americans, and decide a contrary choice at the next election. All the 
wrongs of which France may have to complain will then be repaired. 
This wise and provident advice had its effect upon the Directory.' Rewbel, 
Barras, and Lareveillere, had acused it to be adopted in opposition to the 
opinion of the systematic Carnot, who, though in general favourably 
disposed to peace, insisted on the cession of Louisiana, with a view to 
attempt the establishment of a republic there. 

Such were the relations of France with the powers that were her allies 
or merely her friends. England and Austria had concluded in the 
preceding year, a tfriple alliance with Russia, but the great and wily 
Catherine was just dead. Her successor, Paul I., whose reason; not very 
strong, was enlightened only by transient gleams — a circumstance not 
unusual in his family — had paid great attentions to the French emigrants, 
but shown very little anxiety to execute the conditions of the treaty of 

* " John Adams, a distinguished patriot of the American revolution, was born in 1735. 
His ancestors had fled from England with other puritans in the year 1630. In his 
earlier Aiys he practised at the oar, and in 1770 was elected one of the representa- 
tives of the town of .Boston, wheik he distinguished himself by his hostility to the 
despotism of the mother-c6untry. He took his seat in congress in 1774, the first day of 
their session, and was a member of the committees which drew up a statement of tlie 
riffhts of the colonies, and prepared the address to the king. He also contributed to the 
ceiebrated Declaration of Independence. In 17S5 he was appointed the first American 
minister to London. In the year 1797 he succeeded to t^ie Presidency of the United 
States, vacated by th^ resignation of General Washington. He died at an advanced 
age in the year 1826." — Encydopcsdia Americana. E. 

f "James Monroe, was born in Virginia in 1758, and in 1776 entered the American 
revolutionary army as a cadet. In 1794 he was appo'mted minister plenipotentiary to 
France, but was recalled by Washington in 1796 with an implied censure. In 1817 he 
was chosen President of the United SUtes, and re-elected in 1821. He died at New 
York in the year 1831." — iEncydop<Bdia Americana. E. 
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^ ttipte allidtlee. TWk prince seenied to be /stnick by the co^tft^al powe* of 
4he French Revolution,* and one woold suppose that he comprehended the 
danger of rendering it more formidable bj combating it ; at least the 
language which he used to a Frenchman celebrated for his acquirements 
and his abilities \1rouId lead to that conetusion. Without breaking the 
treaty, he had urged the state of his army and of his exchequer, and 
advised England and Austria to have recourse to negotiation. England 
had endeavoured to induce the King of Prussia to join the coalition, but 
without success. That prince felt that it was not to his interest to 
afford assistance « to his most formidable enemy, the emperor. France 
promised him an indemnity in Germany for the stadtholder, who hail 
married his sister ; he had, therefore, nothing to desire for himself. He 
merely wished to prevent Austria, beaten and despoiled by {"ranee, from 
indemnifying herself for her losses in Germany. He would fain even have 
prevented her from receiving indemnities in Italy. Accordingly, he had 
declared that he never would consent to the cession of Bavaria to Austria, 
in exchange for the Netherlands ; and at the same time he sent to propose 
an alliance to the republic of Venice, offering to guarantee her integrity^ in 
case France and Austria should attempt to accommodate th^ differences 
at her expense. His object, therefore, was to prevent the emperor from 
obtaining equivalents for the losses which he had sustained in the contest 
with France. 

As Russia still held back from the conflict, and Prussia persisted in her 
neutrality, England and Austria alone remained in the field. ^England was 
in a very melancholy situation. She no longer dreaded, at least not 
for the moment, an expedition to Ireland, but her Bank was threatened 
more seriously than ever ; she placed no dependence whatever on Austria, 
whom she saw out of breath, and she expected that France, afler conquering 
the continent, tv^ould fall upon her with her united forces. Austria, 
notwithstanding the occupation of the tStes depont of Kehl and Huningen, 
was aware that she had ruined herself by her perseverance in gaining those 
two fortresses, instead of marching all her forces into Italy. The disasters 
of Rivoli and La Favorita, and the capture of Mantua, placed her in 
imminent danger. She was obliged to weaken her army upon the Rhine, 
and to reduce herself to an absolute inferiority on that frontier, in order to 
transfer her forces and her Prince Charles to Italy. But during the 
interval that the troops would take to perform the march from the Upper 
Rhine to the Piave and the Isonzo, she would be lefl defenceless to the 
blows of an adversary, who was an adept in the art of seizing the 
advantages of time. 

All these fears were well founded, and France was actually preparing to 
strike terrible blows. 

The afmy of the Sambre and Meuse, reinforced by great part of the 
array of the Ocean, had been increased to eighty thousand men. Hoche, 
who had been appointed to the command of it, had stopped a very short 
time in Paris, on his ret.urn from the expedition to Ireland, and had 
hastened to proceed to his head-quarters. He had employed the winter in 
organizing his troops, and in supplying them with necessaries. Drawing 
considerable resources from Holland and the provinces between the Meude 

* "Paul,** said Napoleon, "was at first strongly prejudiced against the French 
Retolation, and every persoA concerned in it; but afterwards I had rendered him 
reasonable, and changed his opinions altogether." — A Voice from St. Heltnm. E. 



wi liie lilmie, miAoh w&te treated liB eonqiierefd eoiaiitries/he'fefid seetrr^d 
his army againat those wants to which the itmy of the Rhine was exposed. 
Bevising s different distrihution of the rarious arms/ he had given it 
^eater unity and a more powerful organization. He wais impatient to 
march at th^ head of his eighty thousand men, and saw no obstacle to 
prevent him from advancing into the very heart of Germany. Solicitous 
to illustrate his political views, he wished to imitate the examples of the 
general in Italy, and in his turn to create a republic. The {Provinces 
between the Meuse and the Rhine, which had not been like Belgium 
declared constitutional territory, were proviscrily under military authprity. 
If, at the conclusion of peace with the Empire, they were refused to France, 
in prder not to give her the line of the Rhine, she might at least obtain 
their constitution into an independent republic, an ally and friend of her 
own. This republic, by the name of Cisrhenane Republic,- might be 
indissolubly attached, to France, and as useful to her as if it had been one 
of h^r provinces. Hoche availed himself of the moment to give if a 
provisory organization, and to prepare it for the republican state* He had 
formed at Bonn a commissiiDn, which had the twofold object of organizing 
it- and drawing from it the resources necessary for the French troops. 

The army of the Upper Rhine, under Moreau, was far from being in so 
satisfactory a state, it left nothing to be desired in regard to the valour 
and the discipline of the troops; but it lacked necessaries, and the waiit of 
money, not admitting even of the acquisition of a bridge equipage, delayed 
its taking the iield. Moreau urgently solicited a few hundred thousand 
francs, with which it was impossible for the treasury to furnish him. in 
order to obtain them, h6 had applied to General Bonaparte, but was obliged 
to wait till the latter had finished his excursion into the Roitian states. 
This circumstance, of course, retarded the operations on the Rhine. 

The most violent and the most sudden blows were aboat* to be struck in 
Italy; Bonapcffte, ready to destroy, the last Austrian army at Rivoii, had 
given notice that he shonld afterwards make an incursion c^ a few days 
into the states of the Pope, in order to subject them to the republic, and to 
wring from him the money which the army stood in need of.^ He added 
that if a reinforcement of thirty thousand men were sent him, he would 
cross the Julian Alps, and boldly march for Vienna. This plan, so vast, 
was chimerical, in- the preceding year, but now it bad become possible. 
The pcrf.icy alone of the Directory might have thrown obstacles in the way ; 
it might have rendered it averse to placing all the operations of the war in 
the hands of this young commander, so absolute in his determinations. 
The benevolent Lafteveillere, however, strongly insisted on his being 
furnished with the means of executing so grand a plan, and which would 
put so speedy an end to the war.. It was decided that thirty thousand men 
should be sent to him from the Rhine. Bern adotte's division was taken 
from the army of the Sambre and Meuse, and Delmas's division from that 
of the Upper Rhine, to be marched across the Alps in the depth of winter. 
Moreau made the utmost efforts to place the division of Delmas on such a 
footing as to be a worthy representative of the army of ^he Rhine in Italy.; 

. he Sjslected his best troops and emptied his magazines to equip them. It 
was impossible to be actuated by a more honourable and a more delicate 
sentiment. Those two divisions, forming twenty and some odd thousand 
raien, passed the Alps in JafJuary, before any one was aware of their m^rch. 
When just ready to cross, a tempest overtook them. The guides advised 

.:a halt : a charge was sounded, and they defied the tempest, with drums 
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• beating and eolauT* fljing* T^ete two divisions were alretdfiesesodiai^ 

• into Piedmont before their departure from the Rhine was i^novn. 

No sooner had Bonaparte signed the capitnlation of Mantaa tl^an he sfet 
out, wi(;hout waiting to see Marshal Wurmser file off before him,* and 
proceeded to Bologna to give law to the Pope. The Directory was 
desirous that he -should at length destroy the temporal power of the Holy 
See ; but it had not absolutely insisted on his doing so, and had left him at 
liberty to act according to circumstances and his' own discretion.. Bona-, 
parte had no intention whatever of undertaking such an enterprise. While 
preparations were making in Upper Italy for a march across the -Julian 
Alps, he meant to wrest one or two provinces from the Pope,, and to 
impose on him a contribution which should defray the expenses of the new 
campaign. To attempt to do more would be to compromise hisplan 
,agaiqj9t Austria. It was even requisite that Bonaparte should make great 
haste, that he might get back speedily to Upper Italy ; above all, it behoved 
him to conduct hin^self in such a mabner as to avoid a war of religioa, 
and to overawe the court of Naples, which had signed a peace, but did not 
consider itself at all bound by its treaty. That power felt an inclination 
to interfere in the quarrel, either to obtain a share of the spoils of the 
Pope, or to prevent the establishment of "a republic at Rome, by which the 
revolution would be brought to its own doors; Bonaparte collected at 
Bologna Victor's division and the new Italian troops raised in Lombardy 
and in the Cispadane, and marched at their head, to execute in person an 
enterprise, which, in order to be well conducted, required all his tact and 
promptness. 

The Pope was in the most painful anxiety. The emperor had promised 
him his. alliance, but oiily^ on the hardest conditions/that is^ at the price of 
Ferrara and Commachia; but even this alliance could not be of any 
benefit' to him, since Alvinzy's army had been destroyed. The Holy See 
had, therefore, compromised itself to no purpose. The correspondence of 
Cardinal Busca, secretary of state, and a sworn enemy of France, had 
been intercepted. The designs against the French army, which it was 
proposed to attack in the rear, were disclosed ; there was no longer afty 
excuse for appealing to the clemency of the conqueror, to whose proposals 
the Papal government had for a year past refused to listen. When Cacault, 
the French minister, published the general's manifesto, and applied for 
leave to retire, it durst not detain him from a feeling of pride, but it was in 
the most- qruel embarrassment. Soon, nothing was listened to but the 
counsels of despair. The Austrian general, Colli, who arrived at Rome 
Svith some officers, was placed at the head of the Papal troops ; fanatical 
sermons were preached throughout the Roman states ; heaven was promised 
U> all, who should devote themselves for the Holy See, and efforts were 
made to stir up a Vendee around Bonaparte. Urgent entreaties were 
addressed to the court of Naples for the purpose of awakening all its 
ambition and religious zeal. 

Bonaparte advanced rapidly, that he might not allow the conflagration 
time to spread. On the 16th of Pluviose, year V (February 4, 1797), he 
marched for the Senio, where the Papal army was intrenched. It consisted 

* '* Napoleon paid a dedicate and noble-minded compliment in' decUfting to be present 
when the veteran Wurmser had the mortification to sarrender his sword, together with 
his jprarrison. This self-denial did him as much credit nearly as his victory ; and may 
be rastly compared to the conckict of the Black Prince to his royal prisoner, King John 
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^of^seufnlfArenglit ^th6lMKlll4 kg^ltf ttbdpir, iiii a gfeht numl^r of pQasa^U 
armed in ^ Instep and h^^actod bf iheSir monksi. This army exhibited a most < 
IttdicroQs appearance. A flag of t^uee came to intimate that if th^ aripy 
of Napoleon persisted in advanoiflg, it would be fired npon. It advanc^, 
n^erthele^, towards the bridge over the Senio, which was strongW 
iatr^nelied; Lannes ascended the riter with a few hundred men, forded it» 
and drew up in okder of battle in thfe rear of the Papal army. General 
Lahoz,. with the Lombard troops, then marched to the bridge, and soon 
carried it The new Italian troops steadily bore the fire, which for a short 
time was very brisk. Four or five hundred prisoners were taken, and some 
of the peasants put to the sword. The papal army retreated in disorder. 
It waa pursued to Faenza; the gates of the towii were forced/ and the 
French entered to the sound of the tocsin, and amidst the shouts of an 
infuriated populace. The soldiers demanded leave to pillaged Bonaparte 
refused it. He assembled the prisoners taken in the battle on the banks of 
the Senio, and addressed them' in Italian.* The unfortunate wretches 
imagined that they were about to be put to death./.. Bonaparte cheered 
them, and informed them, to their great amazemen^J that he gave fliem 
their liberty, on condition that they should go and enlighten their fellow- 
countrymen respecting the intentions of the' French, who were not come to 
destroy either religion or the Holy See, but who merely wished to remove 
the evil councillors by whom the Pope was surrounded. He then ordered 
them to bq supplied with refreshments, and dismissed thejn. Bonaparte 
advanced rapidly from Faenza to Forli, Cesena, Rimini, Pesaro, and 
Sinigaglia. Colli, who had but about three thousand regular troops lefl^ 
intrenched them in a good position before Ancona. Bonaparte surrounded^ 
and took great part of them. He gave them their liberty on the same 
conditions as before. Colli retired %fith his officers to kome. Bonaparte 
had now only to march to that capital.' He proceeded first to Loretto, the 
treasury of which had been ethptiea : scarcely a million was found in it. 
The old woodeff image of the Vii^in was sent to Paris as a curiosity. 
Leaving the coast, he marched from Loretto by Macerata for the Apen- ^ 
nines^ intending to cross them and to debouch upon Rome, if that should 
be necessary. He arrived at Tolentino on the 26th of Pluviose (February 
13), and waited there to see what effect his rapid march and the 
deliberation of his prisoners would produce. He had -sent for the general 
of the Camal^ulenses, an ecclesiastic in whom Pius VI. placed great 
confidence, ^nd directed him to repair to Rome with offers of peace. He 
particularly wished the Pope to submit, and to accept the conditions which' 
he resolved to impose upon him. "^He was not disposed to lose time in 
exciting a vevolution in Rome, which might have detained him longer than 
suited him, which would, perhaps, have provoked the court of Naples to 
take up arms, and which, in overthrowing the established government, 
would, for the moment, ruin the Roman finances, and prevent him from 
drawing froni the country the twenty or thirty millions which he wanted. 
He conceived that the Holy See, deprived of its finest provinces in favour 
of the Cispadane, and exposed to the vicinity of the new republic, would 
soon be infected with the revolutionary contagion and fall in a very short 
time. This was good policy, and time prove<J its correctness. , He 
awaited, therefore, at Tolentino, the effects of clemency and fear. 
• 
* "1 am the friend," sai4 Napoleon, « of all the nation* of Italy, and partipulariy of 
the people of Rome. You are free; ireturn to your familiefl, and tell thdBK tbat th«« 
French are the friends of reliprion, order, and the poor." — Montholon. E. 



The pr ispners whom he liad mnX h^im^ had, in i»et, gone to sll ports of 
the Roman states, and especially, to Rome, spreading the most favourable 
reports of the French army, and appeasing the resentments excited against 
it. The general of the Cajnaldulenses arrived at the Vatiean at the moment 
when the Pope was about to enter his carriage and to leave Rome. The 
prince, cheered by the message brought by that ecclesiastic, relinquished 
his intention of quitting the capital, dismissed Busca, the secretary of state, 
and despatched Cardinal Maitei, the prelate Galeppi, Marquis Massirai, and 
his nephew, the Duke of Braschi, to Tolentino, to tr^at with the French 
general. They had full powers to treat, provided the general required no 
sacrifice connected with the faith. The treaty was thereby rendered per- 
fectly easy, for on the articles of faith the French general laid no stress 
whatever. The treaty was concluded in a few days, and signed at Tolen- 
tino on the 1st of Ventose (February 19). Its principal oonditibns were 
these. The Pope revoked all treaties of alliance against France, acknow- 
ledged the republic, and declared himself in peace and good understanding 
with .her. H^ ceded Jo her all his rights .on the Venaissin, and gave up ' 
4e]^itiveiy to the Citpadane republic the legations of Bologna a];id Ferrara, 
and, likewise the fine province of La Romagna. The town and the impor- 
tant citadel of Ancona were to reipain in the hands of France until the 
general peace.* The two provinces of the duchy of Urbino and Macetata, 
which the French army had occupied, were to be restored to the Pope on 
payment of the sum of fifteen millions. A like, sum wasi to be paid, agree- 
ably to the armistice of BologQa, not yet executed. These thirty millions 
were payable, two-thirds in money and on|B-third in diamonds or precious 
stones. The Pope was, moreoiver, to furnish eight hundred cavalry horses 
and eighl hundred draught horses, buffaloes, and other productions of the 
states of the Church. He \yas to disavow the murder of Basseville, and to 
p^y three hundred thousand francs for the benefit of his heirs and of others 
who had suffered by the same event* AH iht works of art and manuscripts 
ceded to France by the armistice of Bologna were to befent off immedi- 
ately to Paris. 

Su.ch was the treaty of Tolentino,* which gained for the Cispadan* 
republic not only the legations of Bologaa and Ferrara, but als6 the beau- 
tiful province of La Romagna, and procured for the army a subsidy of 
thirty millions, more than enough for the campaign that was about to 
commence. A fortnight had suifficed for this expedition. -While this treaty 
was negotiating, Bonaparte had contrived to awe the court of I<Japles, and 
to rid himself of it. Before h^ left Tolentino he performed a remarkable 
act, and one which demonstrated his personal policy thus early in bis career. 
Italy, and the Papal states in particular, were full of exiled Fremch priests. 
Tnese unfortunate men. retired in convents, were not always received there 
with much charity. The ordinances of the Directory forbade their stay in 
countries occupied by our armies ; and the Italian monks were not sorry to 
be delivered from them by the approach of our troops. These unfortunate 
men were reduced to despair. Long separated from their country, exposed 
to all the disdain of foreigners, they wept at the sight of our soldiers. They 
even recognized some of them, whose ministers they had been in the vil- 

• " One of the papal negotiators of this treaty observed to Bonaparte, that he, was the 
only Frenchman/ that had marched against Rome since the Constable Bourbon ; but 
what rendered this circumstance still more singular wa8,*that the history of the first 
expedition, under the title of * The Sacking of Rome,* was written by Jacopo Bonaparte, 
an ancMtor of him who executed the second/' — Las Cases. E. 



Isges of Ft^iice. Bomparte was easSf mored ; besides, he was anxious to 
appear exempt from every kind of rerolntionaryand reHgioos prejadice ; 
he ismed an order commanding all the convents of the Holy See to receive 
the French priests, to subsist them, and^to ^ve them pay. Thu^,' instead 
of putting them to flight, be improved their condition. He wrote to the 
]>irectory, explaining the motives which had induced him to commit this 
riolation of its ordinances. " By continually hunting down these unfortu- 
nate men," said he, " you force them to return home. It is better that they 
should be in Italy than in Srance ; they will be useful to us there. They 
are less fanatical than the Italian -priests ; they will enlighten the people, 
who are excited by all means against us. Besides,'' added he, *' they weep 
on seeing us ; how is it possible ©not to pity their misfortunes ! " The 
Directory approved of his conduct. This act and this letter were published, 
and produced a very strong sensation. 

He returned immediately to the Adige, to execute the boldest military 
march recorded in history. After once crossing the Alps to enter Italy, he 
was about to cross them a second time, to throw himself beyond the Drave 
and the Mur into the valley of the Dahube, and to advance upon Vienna. 
Never had Fnench army yet appeared in sight of that capita!. To execute 
this vast plan, it was necessary to brave many dangers. He left all Italy 
upOn his rear — ^Italy, struck with terror and admiration, but still impressed 
^th the notion that the French could not long maintain possession of the 
eoontry. 

The late campaign of Rtvoli and the capture of Mantua had appeared to 
put an end to those doubts; bat a march into Germany was about to revive 
them all. The governments of Genoa, Tuscany, Naples, Rome, Turin, 
Venice, indignant at seeing a focus 6f revolution placed beside them in the 
Cispadane republic and Lombardy, might take advantage of the first reverse 
to rise.' In uncertainty as to £he result, the Italian patriots watched one 
another, that they might not compromise themselves. Bonaparte's array 
was far inferior to what it oaght to have been to parry all the dangers of 
his plan. The divisions of Bernadotte and Delmas, just arrived from the 
Rhine, numbered no more than twenty thousand men; the old army of 
Italy did not exceed forty thousand ; and these, with the Lombard troops, 
amouBted to about seventy thousand. But it was necessary to leave at least 
twenty thousand in Italy, and to guard the Tyrol with fifteen or eighteen 
thousand, so that there remained but thirty and some odd thousand to 
marph upon Viettna<-7an unexampled temerity. In order to obviate these 
difficulties, Bonaparte strove to negotiate an offensive .and defensive alliance 
with Piedmont, which he had long aimed at. This alliance would procure 
him ten thousand goqd troops. * The king, who at first was not satisfied 
with the guarantee of his dominions in return for the services that be was 
to render, was content with it now that he saw the Revolution gaining all 
minds. He signed the treaty, which was sent to Paris. *But this treaty 
was contrary to the views of the French government. The Directory, 
a]iproving of Bonaparte's policy in Italy, which consisted in awaiting the 
very speedy downfall of the governments and in not provoking it, in order 
to avoid both the trouble and the responsibility of revolutions, was neither 
fw attacking nor guaranteeing uny prince. The ratification of the treaty 
was, therefcHre, extreniely doubtful, anld besides it would take a fortnight or 
three weeks. The Sardinian contingent would then have to be set in 
motion, land by that time Bonaparte would be beyond the Alps. Bonaparte 
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if^, a)b^re a||, deskooB of eoActadltf a simlar treaQr of flUMi^ ividi 
Venice. The gofaiwipipiit of tbat repHWio was eqotpping cobtiii8vable<avaift- 
inents, the oUect of which oould not be donfalfol^ Tlie lagoomwicie fall 
of Sdatoaiap regunepU* OUoiinl^ podesta of Bergamo, tlie bliad fobtra'^ 
loent of ihe stfte inquintoffa, had distributed money an^ arms among the 
mouotaineers of the Bergamaaco, and held then in readiness for any ia▼ou^ 
able opportUDitj. That government, eaualiy weak and- perfidioiis^ wu 
nevertheless unwilling to compromise itself, and persisted in its pretended 
neulrality. It had refused the alJiance of Austria and of Prussia, bat it 
was in arms; and if the French, aAer entering Austria, should sastain 
reverses, it had determined to take a decided part, and to slaughter them in 
their retreat. Bonaparte,who was as cr^y as the Venetian aristocracy, was 
aware of this danger, and urged an allianoe rather to secure himself agwost 
its hostile designs, than to obtain its assistance. On crossing the Adige, he 
sent for Pezaro, the proveditore, whom he had so terrified the year before 
at Peschiera, and made him the most frank and friendly ovcrtorce. The 
whole f^rra Jfrma, said he, is imbued with revolutionary ideas; a single 
word irom. the French would be sufficient to excite all the provinees to 
insurrection against Venice; yet the French, if Venice were to ally herself 
with them, wouW abstain from instigating to revolt. They would strive to 
pacify public opinion ; they would guarantee the republic against the ambi- 
tion of Austria ; and, without demanding the sacrifice of her coostitatioa, 
they would confine themselves to recommending some modifications indis- 
pensable for her welfare. Nothing could be more prudent or more sincere 
tba^ this adviiQe. It is not true that, at the moment it was given, the Dtreo*' 
tpry and Bonaparte were thinking of giving up Venice to Austria.; The 
Pirectory had as yet no idea on this point. If, whllo awaiting the issue oP 
events, it had, any intention at jail, it wa3 rather to Emancipate Italy than to 
give up any part of it to Aujstria. A& for Bonaparte, he sincerely wished 
to make an ally of Venice; and if Venice had listened to him, if she had 
joined them, and consented to. modify her constitution, she would have 
9^ye4 her territory and her ancient laws* • Pezaro answered id an evasive 
npiannp^, Qonaparte, finding that he had nesthing to hope for^ then lesolved ' 
to take his precautions^ and to make arpends for. all his defioieneies by his 
ordinary, means, that is,, by the r?^pidity and the vehemenoe of his Wowa; 
. jEIe had sixty ^nd son^e thpusa^d men. such as'Ebrop^ hadn^et yet 
aeen. iHe.riesglved tQ leave tpn thpusand in Italy; these, joined to^the 
Lombard and Cispadane battalion?, would form fifteen or eighteen thousand 
meny.9apaVle of awing the Veijietianflk He would, then have fifty and some 
oda thousand lefl, v^hich he meant to dispose in^he fbllowing m^ner. 
Three roads lead across the IthaBtianj Noric, and Julian Alps to* Vienna : 
the first^ on the left, tr^aversing the Tyrol at Mount Brenner ; the seioond, 
in the p^Qtre, traversing Cai:inthia, at, Mount Tarwis; the third, on the 
rjgh^, crossing the Tagiiamento and the Isonzo, and leading into Carniola- 
Th^ Archduke .Charles had the bulk of his fovoes on this latter road^gnard* 
ing Carniola and covering Trieste. Two corps^ one at Feltre. and BcU«no» 
t^ieipther in the Tyrpl, o^^^piedtjie other two,roa<i»* Owitig^ to the blunder 
committed ..by Au^tria^^n.not despsitching her ficircee. to Italy till very late, 
six fine /divisions coming fropi the,Ilhine;had not^yet arrived; This bluor 
dj&f migbit,haye been (partly repaired,, had tjhe Arehduke Charles, fixing his 
l^^d-qnarjteftf i^, the. Tyt^A, determined.. to i operate ^upoii our lljrfi *He 
.w,^ld, ^^ been Joined;. by the aixdivisioAs. fromuheRhiite'al Hsosta^ibr^ 



iri^bCieafli^f tod theli Bdnaparte, instead of fifiiig off on the rifrht hi 
Cafiifdiia or Cdrniola, would certainly have been obliged, to fight him ai)(d 
to finish with him before he ventured beyond the Alps. He would then 
have fbuAd him Witli his best troops, and would ij^ot havevhad so very easy 
a task. But the archduke had 6rders to cover Trieste, the only seaport o^ 
the monarchy. He fixed himself, therefore, at the Viutlet from Carniola, 
and placed only subordinate corps on the roads from Carinthia and the 
Tyrol. Two of the divisions from the Rhine were to reinforce General 
Kerpen in the Tyrol ; the four others were to file away behind the Alps, 
through Carinthia and Carniola, and to proceed to the head-quarters in the 
Friule. It was now Ventose (March). The Alps were covered with snow 
and ice. , Who would imagine that Bonaparte could think of climbifig at 
that rfioment the summit of the Alps ! ^ 

Bonaparte conceive^ that, by falling upon the archduke before the arrival 
of the principal forces from the Rhine, he' should more easily - carry the 
passes of the Alps, then cross them, beat in succession, as he had always 
done, the separate bodies of the Aiistrians, and, if he were supported by a 
movement of the armies of the Rhine, advance to Vienna. 

In consequence, he reinforced Joubert, who had at Rivoli proved himself 
worthy of all his confidence, with the divisions of Baraguai d'Hilliers and 
D^lnfias, and thus composed for him a corps of eighteen thousand men. 
He directed him to ascend into the. Tyrol, to fight Generals Laudohn and 
Kerpen to the* utmost extremity, to drive them beyond the Brenner, to the 
other side of the Alp/s, and then to file off to the right through the Puster- 
thal^ in order to join the grand army in Carinthia. Laudohn and Kerpen 
might, to'be sure, return into the Tyrol, wheri Joubert should have rejoined 
the principal army; bbt it would take time for them to recover from a 
defeat, to obtain reinforcements, and to descend* again into the Tyrol ; 
meanwhile Bonaparte would be at the gates of Vienna. To quiet the Ty- 
rolese, he recommended to Joubert to show much regard for the priests, to 
speak well of the emperor and ill of his ministers, to touch the imperial 
coffers only, and to make no change in the administration of the country. 
He directed the' intrepid Massena, with his fine division, ten thousand 
strong, to march upon 'the corps which was in the centre towards Feltre 
and Belluno, to hasten to the gorges of the Ponteba, which precede the 
great MonntTarwis, to make himself roaster of the gorges of that mouh- 
tain, and thus to secure the outlet of Carinthia. He resolved to march with 
three divisions, twenty-five thousaud strong, upon the Pi,ave and the Taglia- 
niento, to push the ar<^hduke before him ipto Cjirniola, then to descend, 
towards the Carinthia road, to join Massena at Mount Tarwisj, to cross the 
Alps at that mountain, to descend into the valley of the Drave and the Mur, 
pick up Joubert, and march for Vienna. He reckoned upon the impetu- 
osity and the audacity of his attack, and upon the impression which his 
prompt and terrible blows were accustomed to leave. 

Before he commenced his march, he gave to General Kilm^ine the com-^ 
mand of Upper Italy. Victor's division, placed en echelon in the states of 
the Pope, till the thirty millions should be paid, was to return in a few. 
days to the Adige, and there form with the Lombards the corps of observa-> 
tion. An extraordinary fernient prevailed in the Venetian provinces. The ^ 
peasants and the mountaineers^ devoted to the priests and the aristocracy,! 
and. the towns,, agitated by the revolutionary spirit^ were ready to come t4».) 
^ws. Bonaparte enjoined General Kil^paine to observe the strictest neu-' 
trality, and^set*out' to execute' his vast projects. He issued, as lisiial; an' 
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.e^efji^tic proc)aB»a(iQD^* c^culatfid to io^enfttlus enduuiaiin of hm i 
^GT^, hud It beea'.capabid of exultation. On the 20th of V^tose, year V 
(Mar^b ID, 179t), the cold being intense and the snow several feet dee|^ 
pn the mountains, he set his whole line in motion. Masseaa commeo€e4 
his operation upon the centre corps, push it upon Feltre, Belluno, and 
Cadore, took from it about a thousand prisoners, among whom was General 
I«usignan, descended Upon Spilimbergo, and entei^ed the gorges of the 
^onteba, which precede Mount Tarwis. Bonaparte advanced with three 
divisions upoi^ the Piave; Serrurier's division, which had distinguished 
itself before Mantua, Aiigereau's division, now under the command of 
General Guyeux, because Augereau had gone with the colouri^ to Paris, and 
Bernadotte's division, which had come from the Rhine. This last formed 
^ strong contrast,' by its simplicity and its austere bearing, with the old 
army of Italy, enriched in the beautiful plains which it had conquered, and 
composed of brave, fiery, and intemperate Southerns. The soldiers of 
Italy, proud of their victories, laughed at the soldiers of the Rhine, and* 
called them the contiugent, in allusion to the contingents of the circlea of 
Germany, which were very backward in doing their duty in the emperor's 
armies. Th^ men of the Rhine, veterans in arms, were impatient to prove 
^heir valour to their rivals in glory. Some sabre*cuts had already been : 
exchanged on account of these railleries, and they were anxious to exhilut 
their prowess before the enemy. 

On the 23d (March 13), the three divisions crossed the Piave, and had 
nearly lost one man only, who was on the point of drowning, whc^n a female 
sutler 0wam to him and saved his life.f Bonaparte gave the woman a gold 
4»hain. The ^lemy's advanced guards fell back, and sought refuge behind 
the Tagliamento. All the troops of Prince Charljes in the Friule wer& 
assembled, there to dispute the passage. The two young adversajies were 
about to meet. The one, in saving Germany by a hanpy conception^ bad» 
in the preceding year, acquired high reputation. He was brave, not wedded 
io German routine, but very uncertain of success, and extremely alarmed 
fox his glory. The other had astonished Europe by the fecundity and the 
' boldness of his combinations. He' feared, nothing whatever. Modest till 
the battle of Lodi/he now deemed no genius equal to his own,| no soldier 

* <* Soldiers ! " aakd Napoleon, addressing his troops, ** the capture of Mantna has pvit 
> an end to the war of Italy. Ton haye been victorious in fourteen pitched batties and 
seyenty actions ; you have taken 100,000 prisoners, 500 fieldpieces, 2,000 heavy cannon^ . 
and four pontoon-trains. The contributions laid on the countries you have conquered, 
have fed, maintained, and paid the ^rray ; besides which yon have sent thirty* millions 
to the minister of finance for the use of the public treasury. Tou have enriched thc^ 
maseum of Paris with three hundred masterpieces of ancient and modern Italji, which 
it had required thirty centuries to produce. You have conquered for the republic the 
finest countries in Europe. The Kings of Sardinia and Naples, the Pope, and the Duke 
of Parma, are separated from the coalition. You have expelled 'the English from Leg- 
horn, Genoa, and Corsica. Still higher destinies await yoii. You will pipve yourselves 
worthy of them. Of all the foes who combined to stifie ouc republic in its birth, the 
emperor alone remains." E. 

t " The river is pretty deep, and a bridge would have been desirable ; but the good 
will of tbe^ soldiers supplied that deficiency. A drummer was the only person in danger, 
and he was saved by a woman who swam afler him.'* — Montholon. £. 

X ^^Napolepn was characterized by nothing more strongly than by the spirit of self- 
exaggeration. His strong original tendency to pride, fed and pampered by strange suc- 
cess and unbounded applause, swelled almost into an insane conviction of superiiuman 
fiwateess. This insolent exaltation of himself above the race to which he belonged^ . 
Drolse out in ^e heigfianing of his caijeer^ His first Victoria in Italy gave him the tow- 
of a n^a^texif OLixd he never laid it aaide to his last hour." — Dr. Canning. 'K 
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•qua] to tb^ F^^niaJi. imldier. Od tbe 26ch of Venlose (Vardh VS), im the 
BDoroiBg, Bonapairte directed his three divitiioiis by Vakaaone to the bank 
of the .TagliamefitO* That river, the be4 of which is imperfectly <maik«i« 
desceada from the Alps W^r gravel, fy;id divides into a great number of 
branchei^, all fordable. The Austrian army was drawn up on the other 
bank, covering the borders of the river with its balls, and keeping its fine 
cavalry deployed on its wings, ready to seize any opportunity , for employing 
it on those plains so favourable to evolutions. 

fion^arte left Serrurier's division in reserve at Valvasone, and' de» 
spatched Guyeux's and Bernadotte's division^, the former to the left, facing 
the village of Gradisca, where the enemy was lodged ; the latter to the 
right, facing Godroipo. The cannonade . began, and some cavalry skir* 
mishes took place on the sands. Bonaparte, finding the enemy too well 
pr^ared, feigned to give some rest to his troops, ordered the Aring to 
cease, and directed them to begin to cook' their soup. T^e enemy ima- 
gined that, as these divisions had marched all night, they were about to 
halt and to take some rest. But, at noon, Bonaparte all at once ordered 
them again under arms. Guyenx's division deployed on the left, Berna* 
dotte's on the right. Battalions of grenadiers Were formed. At the head 
of each division was placed the light infantry, • ready to disperse as shai;p- 
shooters, then the grenadiers, who were to charge, and the dragoons, who 
were to support them. The two divisions were deployed in rear -of these 
two advanced |ruards. Each demi-brigade had its first battalion deployed 
in line, and the two others compressed into close column on the wings of 
the first. The cavalry was destined to move about on the wings. The 
army advanced in this manner towards the bahks of the river, in the same 
Older and with the same coolness as on a parade. 

General Dammarti^i on the left, and General Leepinasse on the right, 
ordered their artillery to draw up. The light infantry dispersed and co- 
rered the banks of the Tagliamento with a swa^m of rifiemen. Bonaparte 
then gave the signal. . The grenadiers of the two divisions entered the 
water, supported by the squadrons of cavalry, and advanced to the other 
bank. "Soldiers of the Rhine I " exclaimed Bernadotte, "the army of 
Italy is watching you!" Both divisions dashed on with equal bravery... 
They rushed upon the enemy's army and drove it back on all sides.. 
I^rince Charles, however, had placed a strong corps of infantry at Gradisca, 
towards our left, and kept his cavalry towards our right wing, in order to 
turn and charge us by favour of the plain. General Guyeux, at the head of 
bis division, furiously attacked Gradisca, and carried it. Bonaparte dis- 
posed his reserve cavalry towards our threatened wing, and threw it, under' 
the command of General Dugiia and Adjutant-geueral Kellermann, upon 
the Austrian cavalry. Our squadrons charged with skill and impetuosity, 
took prisoner the general of the enemy's cavalry, and put it to the rout. 
Along the whole line, the Tagliamento was cleared and the enemy in flight 
We made lour or- five hundred prisoners ; the ground, being open, did not 
permit more to be taken. , , 

Such was the battle of the 26th of Ventose (March 16), called the battle 
of the Tagliamento. While it was taking place, Massena, on the centre 
road, attacked Osopo, made himself master of the gorge? of the Ponteba^ 
and pushed the telics of Lusignan's and Orkscay's division upon Tarwis. 

,The Archduke Charles was aware that, in order to guard the Carniola 
road and to cover Trieste, he must lose the road of Carinlhia, which wbs 
the mofit direct and the shortest, and that which Bonaparte meant to follaW' 
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«| ntrchilig f(» Vienna. t*lie Ctinida rdad emnmunieatM tifitli thift^ df 
Oarinthia and with Mount Tarwis, by a crossroad, which runs^hrough 
ike-ydJA^j of the laonzo. The Archduke Chaileaf despatched thediirision 
t^ BajFaJitsch, by this route towards Mount Tarwis,' to anticipate Massena, 
if possible. He retired with the rest of his forces upon the Friule/in order 
' to dispute the passage of the Lower Isonzo. 

Bonaparte followed him, and took possession of Pa!ma-Nova», a Venetian 
town, which the archduke had occupied, and which contained immense 
magazines. He then marched upon Gradisca, a town situated in advance 
of the Isonzo. He arrived there on the 29th of Ventose (March 19). Ber- 
nadbtte's division advanced from Gradisca, which was weakly intrenched, but 
guarded by three thousand men. Meanwhile, Bonaparte sent Serrurier's 
divisioi^ a little below Gradisca, to cross the Isonzo there, and to cut off the 
retreat of the garrison. Bernadotte, without waiting for the result of this 
mancBUvre, suiymoned the place to surrender. The commandant refused. 
The soldiers of the Rhine demanded permission to storm, that they might 
enter the town before the soldiers of Italy. They rushed upon the intrench- 
ments, but a shower of balls and grape struck down more than five hundred 
of them. Fortunately, Serrurier's manceuvre put an end to the combat. 
TJ)e three thousand nien in tjradisca laid down their atms, and gave up 
their colours and cannon. 

Meanwhile, Massena had at last reached Mount Tarwis, and, after a 
vc>y brisk action, made himself master of that pass of the Alps. The 
division of Bayalitsch, proceeding across the sources of the Isonzo to 
anticipate Massena at Tarwis, would consequently find the outlet closed. 
The Archduke ChaHes, foreseeing this result, left the rest of his army on 
the Friule and Carniola road, with orders to rejoin him behind the Alps 
at Chgenfurt. He then flew hitnself to Villach, where numerous detach- 
ments were arriving from the Rhine, to make a fresh atjtack on Tarwijy, 
whh a view to drive Massena from it and to reopen the road for the divi- 
sion Of Bay alitsch. Bonaparte, on his side, left Bernadotte's division to 
pursue the corps which were retreating into Carniola, and with Guyeux^s 
and Serrurier's divisions, proceeded to harass the division of Bayalitsch in 
its rear, while passing through the valley of the Isonzo. 

Prince Charles, after rallying behind the Alps the wrecks of Lusignah 
and Orkscay, who had lost Mount Tarwis, reinforced thenr with six 
thousand grenadiers, the finest and bravest soldiers in the imperial service, 
and again attacked Mount Tarwis, where Massena had left scarcely a . 
detachment. He succeeded in recovering it, and established himself ther© 
with -the corps of Lusignan and Orkscay, and the six thousand grenadiers;^ 
Massena cbllected his whole division in order to regain it. Both generals 
were sensible of the importance of this point. Tatwis retaken, the French 
ai»my would be masljer of the Alps, and would take thie entire division of 
Bayalitsch. Massena rushed oh headlong with his brave infantry, and 
paid, as usual, with his person. Prince Charles was not less sparing df 
himself than the republican general, and several times ran the'rislt of beiiig. 
taken by the French riflemen. Mount Tarwis is the loftiest of the Ndric 
Alps. It oveiiooks Germany and Dalniafia, . The combatants' fought 
above the clouds, amidst snow, and upon plains of ice.* Whole lines of 

* " The troops on both sides fought with the utmost resolution,. and both commanders 
€xp(xaed their persons like the meanest of the soldiers ; the cannoii thundered above the 
•toads ; 'the^cavtlty cha^gMl oii fieidti^f ice ; the inGiiasty fttngfied ihtc^gh itnfts^ 



ombyr '#09c^ ihKmrn 4owii and broken on ilii»fln|[htfii1 Mdoi hmfM' Jkl 
li^ngth^i rafter ittalviiiff broogftt forward 'Mt last battalion, tbe' AreUoka 
'Obafriea^velinquiabea' Taffwia to hia obatit^atie^ idveraary, and foiiM fataiaaif 
compelled toaaerifio^ the diviaioii of Baydlitack Mastsenar, left mastor of 
Tar wit, fbll opon that division ^ it came op, attacked it in front, vrhrtte it 
was pressed in rear by Ouyeax's and Serrurier'b divitlions, united nnderih^ • 
coitnnand of Boftapartel That drrision h:ad no other r^ource th«i to aor* 
render. A great number of soldiers, natives of Carniola and Croatia, 
escaped across the moontains, ailer throwing Away their 'arnil^; btit fire 
thousand were left in the hands of the French, together with all the bag- 
gage, dtc, and the artillery of the Austrian army, which had followed this 
route. Thus Bonaparte had reached in a fortnight the summit of the Alps, 
and had completely realized -his object, so far as he had {proceeded. 

In the Tyrol, Joubert justified his confidence by fighting battles of giants. 
The two Generals, Laudohn and iC^rpen, occupied the two banks of the 
Adige. Joubert had attacked and beaten them at St. Michael, killed two 
thousand of their men, and taken thre^ thousand. Pursuing them withont 
interraiesion upon Nenmark and Tramin, and taking from them two 
thousand more men, he had thrown Landohn to the leflt of the Adige into 
the valley of the Meran, and Kerpen to the right, to the Ibot of the Bren- 
ner. Kerpen, reinforced at Clausen by one of the two divisions coming 
from the iihine, had been again beaten. He had ^gain been reinforced, at 
Mittenwald, with the sefcond division of the Rhine, had been beaten for tbe 
last; time, and finally retired beyond the Brenner* • Jonbert, h'aving thtts 
swept the Tyrol, had turned to the right-about, and was marching through' 
the Pusterthal to rejoin bis general-^i»-chief. ' It was the 12th of Germinal 
(A|^ril'}), and already Bonaparte was master of the Summit of the Alps; 
had taken nearly twenty thousand: Tprisonfers,Waa at)out to reunite Joubei^f 
and l^assena with bis principal corps, and to march with fifly thousand 
men for Vienna, Hia adversary, broken, was using his utmost exertions 
to rally the wrecks of his army, and to join' them to the troops coming 
fromf the Rhine.- Such was the result of this' rapid and daring march. 

But while Bon'^parie was obtaining such spieedy; results, all that he had 
foreseen ^nd apprehended tin his r^ar Was'bOming to pass. Ttie Venetian 
provinces, agitated by 'the' revolutionary spirit, had risen. They had thus 
furnislied the Venetian' govetmnent with a pretext for caliiiig oat conaiider- 
ablo forces, andptaciii^ itself in a condition to crush thcf French army Iff 
ease of * reverse. The provinces on the right bank of the Mine Jo were 
most infected with khis revolutionary spirtt, owin^ to the vicinity of Lom- 
bardy:- In the towns of Bergamo, Brefeciai, Salo, and Crema, Were num^ 
bers of great families to which the yoke of the nobility of the golden book 
was intolerable, and Which, supporterd by a numerous bffdrgeoisiey formed 
powerful parties.'*' By following the advice Of Bonaparte, by open* 

snon. ..^At'leti^h the obstinate eoulra^eof MaM&nai prevailed over the 'persevering^ feso^ 
lutlqn.of Ilia adv6^9afyy> and tJ^e urchSuke wae compeUed to yield the ^possessicm of < the 
biood^'-stained s;:)ows of Tarwis tp the republican 8oldier9.''--wid^ , ,. , 

* ''* Venice, that city of lofty remehiDrances— the I'yre of the middle ages^— w|k>«^ 
traders "^eir^ "prliices, aaid her mei-cbanta; the hohoorable of the earth, fallen as she was 
fix>in her feemerl^ieatiiiessi,. BlillrpfresentfedTsome ipppearliilce of' vigoar. ' fiut the inhabit 
t^ls pf bei» pnwinjQ^ ^nrei^ no^ u4aQiniou8, eftpe^iailv* those of t^e ietrdfitrMt^QT maim 
land, who, npt beipA enrolled in th^ golden book of toe insular nobility of Venipe, Wi^ 
^iscbhtent^^^ and availed themselyes of the encouragement and assistance of the newly; 
ei^ated i^eipi^licy ^ii'tfae Po to throw off their alle^itice. ' Brescia and Ber^amO, in dar- 
aiotldry!weraclaipi»««r.forisdbpendeBCe.''-*-^&»2l^^^^^ *' '^ ^^' 



*!• ' HirreftT of the 

' iAg tbe ^a^et of tbe gDl4eii book, by ilitroducinf BOme laodifiettion^ io^o- 
tUe saeient constUfUlion, the gov«r«ineDC of Venice would have disaraiecl 
Ib&fofinidable party which had ^rung «ip in all tbe proviaces of the tnain-^ 
knd; Wt the- usual blindness of all aristocracies had 'prevented this ooa-^ 
cession, and rendered a revolution inevitable. It is easy to determine the 

» participation of the Freiich in th^is revolution, notwithstanding all the 
absurdities invented by malice and repeated by stupidity. The army of Italy 
was composed of Southern revolutionists, that is, ardent revolutionists. In 
all their intercourse with Venetian subjects, it could not be otherwise th^n 
that they should communicate a similar spirit and excite revolt against the 
most odious of European aristocracies. But this was inevitable, and it was not 
in the power of the gov^nment or of the French generals to prevent it. As 
for the intentions of the Directory and of Bonaparte, they were clear enough. 
The Directory wished for . the natural downfall of all the Italian govern- 
ments ; but it had determined not to take any active part in bringing this 
about ; and, besides, it relied entirely on Bonaparte to conduct the political 
and military operations in Italy. As for Bonaparte himself, he had too 
much heed of union, tranquillity, and friends in his rear, to think of revo- 
lutionizing Venice. An arrangement between the two parties would have 
suited him much better. This arrangement and our alliance being refused^ 
he purposed to insist, at his return, on what he had not been able to obtain 

' by gentle means. . But, for the moment, he meant to do nothing. His 
intentions on this point were positively expressed, to his government, and 
he had given General Kilmaine the most formal order not to take any part 
in political events, and to maintain tranquillity to the utmost of his ^ower. 

The towns of Bergamo and Brescia, the most agitated of the terra jirma^ * 
h^d much communication with Milan. Secret revolutionary committees 
were everywhere formed, for the purpose of corresponding with the 
Milanese patriots. They solicited the aid of the latter to shake off the 
yoke of Venice. The victories of the French left no further doubt of the. 
definitive expulsion of the Austrians ; the patrons of tbe aristocracy were- 
therefore conquered. Though the French affected neutrality^ it was clear 
t'hat they would not employ their arms to rivet the yoke again on the neck» 
of people who should have thrown it off. All those, therefore, who rose in 
.insurrection would be likely to continue free. Such was the reasoning of 
the Italians. The inhabitants of Bergamo, who were nearest to Milan, 
wrote to that city, and secretly inquired of the Milanese chiefs if they 
could rely upon their si^pport, and upon the assistance of the Lombard 
legion copfimanded by Lahoz. Ottolini, podesta of Bergamo, the :sara& 
faithful agent of the state inquisitors who gave money and arms to the 
peasants and mountaineers, had spies among the Milanese patriots; be wa9 
acquainted with the plot that was hatching, and obtained the names of ^he 
principal agents of the revolt residing at Bergamo. He lost no time ni 
despatching a courier to Venice, to carry their liame^ to the state inquisi- 
tors, . and to cause their appreheQdion. The inhabitants of Bergamo, 
apprized of the danger, sent messengers after tbe bearer of tbe despatch, 
who overtook and secured him, and published the names of those of their 
fellow-townsmen who were compromised. This circumstance decided the 
^plosion. 'On the 11th of March, at the moment when Bonaparte was 
marchmg for the Piave, the tumult began in their towtt. Ottolini, the 
podesta, issued threats, which were not attended t»o. The French com- 
mandant, whom Bonaparte had placed/in the citadel with a garrison to- 
^atch the motions of the mountaineers oS the Bergamasco, redoubled Ins 
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-idf^kmee aiid reinferced all his posts. . WMk sides ekimed his assistsvee. 
He replied that he could not interfere in the quarrels o# Venetian subjects 
with their gOTemraent^ and said that the (kMibtin^ of the posts was only a 
precantion for the safie^ of the place committed to his charge. In executing 
hift onders asid remaining neutral, he did a gre^t deal for the people of Ber- 
gamo. Thef assembled on the following day, March 1^,- formed a prori- 
sional municipality, declared the town of Bergamo free, and drove away 
Ottolini, thepodesta, m^o retired with the Venetian troops: They imme- 
diately sent an address to Milan to obtain the suppoit of the Lombards. 
The conflagration could not fail to spread rapidly to Brescia, and to all 
the neighbouring cities. No sooner had the inhabitants of Bergamo asserted 
their freedom, than they sent a party to wescia. The presence of these 
Bergam:ascans excited the Breseians to rise. Batagalia, the same Venetian 
who had given such prudent. counsel in the deliberations of the senate, was 
podesta of Brescia. Conceivmg himself unable to resist, he withdrew. 
The Revolution of that eity took place on the li5th of March. The flame 
continued to spread, prtsi^^ing along the foot 'of the nti^untains. From 
Bergamo and Brescia it communicated to Salo, where the Revolution was 
accomplished in Hk^ manner by the arrival of Bergamascans and Bres- 
eians, by the retreat of the Venetian authorities, and in presence of 
the French garrisons, which remained neuter, and whose aspect, though 
they said nothing, j&Iled the rc^volters with hope. This rising of tb^ patriotic 
party in the towns could not fail of course to determine the rising of the 
opposite party in the mountains and in the country. The mountaineer^ 
and the peasants, armed long before by O^toliif, received the signal from 
4he Oapuchins and the monks who came to preach in the hamlets. They 
prepared to go and sack the insurgent towns and to butcher the French, if 
they could. From that moment, the French generals could no longer 
remain inacdve, although they wished to continue neuter. They were too 
well acquainted with the intentions of the mountaineers and of the (feasants 
to suffisr them to take up arms ; and, without wishing to give support to 
either party, they found themselves obliged to interfere, and to quell that 
which entertained and proclaimed hostile intentions against themselves. 
Kilmaine immediately ordered General Lahoz, commanding the Lombard 
legion, to march towards the mountains to oppose their arming. Tt was 
not his wish any more than his duty, to throw obstacles in the way of the 
operations of the Venetian regular trpops, if they came to act against the 
insurgent towns ; but he could not suffer a rising', the result of which was 
incalculable in case of a defeat in Austria. He immediately despatched 
couriers to Bonaparte, and sent to hasten the march of Victor's division, 
which was returning from the Papal states. 

The government of Venice, like all blind governments, which will 
not prevent danger by granting what is indispensable, was alarmed at/ these 
events, as if they had been unforeseen; It immediately despatched the 
troops which it had long been collecting, and marched them towards 
the towns on the right bank of the Mincio. At the same time, persuaded 
that the French were the secret influence which it was necessary to 
conciliate, they addressed themselves to Lallemant, the minister of France, 
inquiring if, in this emergency, the republic of Venice could rely on the 
friendship ^f the Directory. Lallemant's reply was simple, and dictated By 
his position. He declared that he had no instructions fVom his government 
for this case, which was true: but he added that, if the Venetian govern- 
Aient would introduce into its constitution such modifications as were 
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Vd^ifed by the w«al»<rf the tinalte, he thought that FraAee wdald ckmMSi] 
Agafport .\L ' iHilleinaot coold not have ^vtn any other anawer; fer, iJ 
France had offered her allianee to Venice against the other powers, she 
ihad, never offered it to her against her ownsahjects; and she could not 
oflfer it to her against them, but on condition of the adoption of wise 
and rational principles. The great council of Venice deliberated on 
Lallemant's reply. It was several centuries since the proposal of a change 
of constitution had been publicly made. Out of two hundred votes it 
obtained but five. About fifty were for the adoption of energetic 
measures; but one hundred and eighty declared in favour of a slow, 
gradual reform; deferred till qqieter times, that is, in favour of an evasive 
determination. It was resolve<lf to send immediately two deputies to 
Boni^arte, to sound his intentions and to solicit his aid. One of the sages 
of the terra Jirma, J. B. Cornaro, and Pezaro, the well-known proveditore, 
whom we have seen more than once in the presence of the general, were 
the persons selected for this mission. t'' 

Kilmaine's copiers and the Venetian envoys^^eached Bonaparte at the 
moment when his bold manceuvres had insured t6 him the line of the ikips, 
and opened the hereditary states. He was at Gorice, settling the capitula- 
tion of Trieste. He learned with real pain the events that were occurring 
on his rear, and to be certain of this, it is sufficient to consider the 
audacity and the danger of his march upon Vienna. Besides, his 
despatches to the Directory attest the concern which he felt, and it shows 
but little judgment to assert that he did not express his real sentiments in 
those despatches, since he made no scruple of* avowing his least creditable 
artifices against the Italian governments. But what could he do under 
such circumstances ? It would not be generous in him to repress by force 
the party which proclaimed fftxr principles, which welcomed, which 
caressed, our troops, find to give the triumph to a party which was ready, 
in case of a reverse, to annihilate our principles and our armies. H-e 
resolved to avail himself of this circumstance to make one more attempt 
to obtain from the envoys of Venice the concessions and the succours 
which he had not yet been able to wring from them. He received the two 
envoys politely, and gave them an audience on the 5th of Germinal 
(March 25). " For me to arm against my fi-iends," said he, " against 
those who welcome us and are ready to defend us^ in favour of my enemies, 
in favour of those who detest and w.ould fain slaughter us, is an absolute 
impossibility. This base policy is as far from my heart as from my 
interest. Never will I lend my aid against the principles for which Franob 
has achieved her revolution, and to which I owe in part the success of my 
arms. But I offer you once more my friendship and my advice* Ally 
yourselves frankly with France; draw nearer to her principles; make 
ipodifications indispensably necessary to your constitution; then I will 
answer for everything, and, without employing violence, to which I cannot 
possibly resort, I will obtain by my influence over the people of Italy, and 
by the assurance of a more rational syaitem, the restoration of order and of 
peace. This result would be for your own advantage as well as mine." 

This language, which was sincere, and the wisdom of which needs no- 
demonstration, was not relished by the Venetian envoys, and especially by 
Pezaro. This was not what they wanted. They were desirous thrft 
Bonaparte should restore the fortresses which he had occupied by way of 
precaution in Bergamo, Brescia, and Verona;, tl^at he. should permit the 
ar,ming;Of.the fanatic party against the patriotic party; and that he shoui-d 
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iha8JsU«v another Warlike tMt.of VcndteitQ 1m miMd op i^^st Um^tk 
hk f e«r< Tto wsas not the way to come to am arraagoment Bon^iarte, 
iK^hose temper waaaooa raffled, abuaed the' two depatiea, and, renaittdii^ 
them of the proceedings of the . VenetianB towards the French army, 
declared' that he was acquainted with their secret d»position» and designs; 
bvt that he was able, and that he had an army in Lombar^fy to watch them. 
The conferehce grew warm. They passed from th^sie questions to that of 
iMippUes. Hitherto Venice had furnished the French army with provisions, 
and she had authorized Bonaparte to demand them of her by su^ying the 
Austrian. army. The Venetians wished that Bonaparte, having entered the 
hereditary states, should cease to be subsisted at their expense. This was 
liot at all bis intention, for he meant not to require any thing of the 
inhabitants of Austria, in order to conciliate them. The contractors 
whom Venice had secretly employed to supply the French army had ceased 
to do so, and the g^eral had been obliged to levy requisitions in the 
Venetian^ alP^es. <'This is a vicious exp^ient,-' said Bonaparte; ''it 
Vexes the iaj^abitant, and affords occasion for abominable peculations ; thia 
Ciampaign will not be a long one ; give me a million per month while 
it lasts ^ the French republic will afterwards settle with you, and will 
feel more obliged for this million than for all the harm which you sustain 
from the jequisitions. Besides, you have fed all my eilemies, you have 
afforded them an asylum, you owe me reciprocity." The two. envoys 
replied that the treasury was ruined. " If it is ruined," answered Bona- 
parte, " take money out of the treasury of the Duke of Modena, whom you 
have harboured to the detriment of my allies, the Modenese ; take it from 
the property of the English, of the Russians, of the Aostrians, of any of 
my enemies, deposited with you." The parties separated in an ill«humour. 
A fresh interview took place on the following day.* Bonaparte, in 
a cajm mood, repeated all his proposals ; but Pezaro did nothing to satisfy 
him, and merely promised to inform the senate of all his demands. Bona^ 
parte, whose irritation began to break forth, then grasped the arm of 
Pezaro, and said, ''I assure you that I am aware of youj^ intentions; 
I know what you are preparing for me; but beware 1 If, while I am 

* TheToUowing is the account of this interview given by Napoleon himself, when »t 
St. Helena, to Las Cases • 

•* Have I kept ray word ? " said Napoleon. " The Venetian territory is eover^ witli 
my troops ; the Germans are flying befbk-e me ; I shall be in Germany in a few days. 
What does your republic 4e8ire ? I have offered her the alliance of France ^ does she 
accept it.^ " — ** No/* said Pezaro, " Venice rejoices in your triumphs ; she knows well 
that she can only exist by means of France , but, constant to her ancient wise policy, 
she wishes to remain neutral. Besides, what goocl could we do you ? Under Louis 
Xn. or Francis I. we were of some weight in the scale of battle ; bat now, with such 
immense armies, with whole populations under arms, what value can you set on our 
assistance ? " — ^^ But do you still continue your armaments ? " — ^^ We must do so/' said 
Pezaro.' Bre/scia and Bergamo have raised the standard of rebellion. Our faithful 
subjects are threatened at Creinl, Chiari, and Verona; Venice itself is disturbed ! " — 
" Well," replied the French -general, " are not these additional reasons for accepting the 
proposals I have made you ? They would put an ead to all these troubles, but your 
fate hurrie/i you on ; reflect, however ; it is a more decisive moment for your republic than 
^jou think. I leave a greater fbrce ipi Italy, than would suffice to subject you; I am 
quitting Italy to penetrate deep into Germany ; if there should be troubles in my rear^ 
through your fault, — ^if my soldiers should be insulted through your ezcitin|r your 
troops against the- Jacobins ; that which would have been no crime while I rem&med in 
Jtaly win be an unpardonable due when I am in Germany ; your republic would cease 
to exist J you would have pronounced its condemnation. If I have reason to complain 
of yba, whether I am victorious or defeated, I will make peace at your expense.**" 
Pezaro, of eourse, made many protestatio&ft and excuses, aud then took his leave. £. 
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^ligAgfed Mi « tettnd enterpriaey you nrardor my mek, if ycm altmck nj 
diepot0, if you tbceaien my retreat, you will harre^ daeid^ year ruin. 
Wliai I might forgive while in Italy, woialii be an unpardoBaWe ctmut while I 
9m engaged in Austria. If you take up .arms, you decide either my ruin or 
your oir/i* Think of this, and do not hazard the infirm lioD of St Mark 
against the fortune of an army which would find in its depots and its hospi- 
tds wherewithal to cross your lagoons and to destroy you." This energetic 
language frightened, without convincing, the Venetian envoys, who 
immediately communicated the result of this conference. Fonsf^arte also 
wrote immediately to Kilmaine, ordering him to exercise redoubled 
vigilsAce in punishing the French cbmmandants if they overstepped 
the bounds of neutrality, and to disarm all the mountaineers and peasants. 

Events had advanced so far that it was impbssible for them to stop. 
The insurrection of Bergamo had taken place on the 22d of Ventose 
{March 12) ; that of Brescia on the 27th (March 17) ; that of Salo on the 
4th of Germinal (March 24). On the 8th of Germinal (Mavch 28)^ the 
town of Crema effected its revolution, and> tbei French 'tbDops found 
themselves forcibly implicateii in it. A detachment which preceded 
Victor's division, returning to Lombardy, presented itself at the gates of 
Grema. It was in a moment of agitation. The sight of the Friench troops 
could not fi^il to increase the hopes and the boldness of the patriots. The 
Venetian podesta, who was frightened, at first refiised admission to the 
French ; he then introduced forty of them, who made themselves masters 
of the gates of the town, and opened them to the rest of the French troops 
that followed. The inhabitants seized the opportunity, rose, and drove 
away the Venetian podesta. The French had done this merely to open • 
themselves a passage ; the patriots took advantage of it to rise. When 
such dispositions exist,- everything becomes a •cause, and the most involun- 
tary circumstances have results which lead to inferences of collusion 
where there is none whatever. Such was the situation of the French, 
who, it is true, individually wished well (to the revolution, but who 
officially obi^erved neutrality. 

The mountaineers and the peasants overran the country, excited by the 
agents of Venice and by the sermons of the Capuchins. The Sclavonian 
regitnents, landed from the lagoons upon terra firma, advanced towards 
the insurgent towns. Kilmaine had issued orders, and set in motion the 
Lombard legion to disarm the peasants. Several skirmishes had already 
taken place ; villages had been burned, and peasants seized and disarmed. 
But the latter, on their part, began to sack the towns, and to slaughter the 
French, whom they designated by the name of Jacobins, ^hey had even' 
already murdered^ in a horrible manner, all those whom they met with 
, singly. They first effected a counter-revolution* at Salo. A body of the 
inhabitants of Bergamo and Brescia, supported by a detachment «of the 
Poles of the Lombard legion, immediately marched upon Salo to expel the ' 
mountaineers. But some persons sent to parley were enticed into the town 
and put to death. The detachment was surrounded and beaten. Two 
hundred Poles were taken prisoners and sent to Venice. The known 
partisans of the French were seized at Salo, at Verona, and in all the 
Venetian towns ; they were confined under the leads, and the state 
inquisitors, emboldened by this paltry success, showed a disposition to take 
cruel vengeance. It is asserted that it was forbidden to cleanse the canal' 
of Orfano, which was appropriated, as it is well knqwn, to the horrible 
purpose of drowning prisoners of state. The government of Venice, 
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however, wyie prep«rifig. to exercise the Otmost rigour, strove to'deoeive 
i'GenerallBonaparte by acts of apparent compliance, and granted the million 
per month wl^ich he had demanded. The French, nevertheless, cdntinued 
to be murdered wherever they were found. ' Their situation became 
extremely critical ; and Kilmaine despatched fresh joouriers to Bonaparte. 
The latter, when q>prized of the battles fought by the mountaineers, the 
.events at Salo, where two hundred Poles had been made prisoners, the 
confinement of all the partisans of France, and the murders committed 
upon the French, was filled with rage. He immediately sent a thundering 
letter to the senate, in Which he recapitulated all his grievances, and insisted 
on the disarming 6f the mountameers, and the liberation of the Polish 
.prisoners and of the Venetian subjects imprisoned' under the leads. He 
-charged Junot to carry this letter and to read it to the senate, and ordered 
Lallemant, the minister, to quit Venice immediately and to declare war 
against it, if all the satisfaction demanded were not. granted.* 

Meanwhile, he descended at a giant's pace from the summit of the Noric 
•Alps into the Valley of the Mur. His principal hope, in this rash march, 
was that the armies of the Rhine would speedily take the field, and soon 
arrive upon the Danube. But he received a despatch from the Directory, 
which 'took from him all hope of this. kind. The distress of the treasury 
was so great that it could not furnish General Moreau with the few 
hundred thousand francs which he needed for procuring a bridge equipage 
. and crossing the Rhine. Hoche's army, which had two bridges, and which 
was quite ready, desired to march, but the government durst not risk it 
alone beyond the Rhine, while Moreau remained on this side of it. 
Carnot, in his despatch, even exaggerated the obstacles which were likely to 
retard the opening of the campaign by the armies of Germany, and left 
Bonaparte no hope of being supported.' The general was extremely 
disconcerted by this letter. He possessed a warm imagination, and he 
passed from extreme confidence to extreme distrust. He fancied either 
that th^ Directory wished for the destruction if the army of Italy and of 
its commander, or that the other generals would not second him. He 
wrote a bitter letter respecting the con4u&t of \he armies of the Rhine. 
He said that a line of water never was ^n obstacle, and that his conduct 
was a proof of this; that wlien one was determined to cross a river, one 
could always do it; that when men made a point of never risking. their 
glory, they sometimes lost it; that he had ^srossed the Alps over snow and 
ice»three feet deep, and that if he h^d calculated, like his colleagues, he 
would not have dared to attempt it; that, if the soldiers of the Rhine left 
'the army of Italy exposed by itself in Germ any, ^/jcy couJd not have any 
blood in their veins ; that, for the rest, that brave Army, if it were aban- 
doned, would fall back, and Europe would be judge between it and the. 
other armies of the* republic. Like all passionate and proud men., 
Bonaparte was fond of complaining and of exaggerating the subject of 
his complaints. Whatever he might say, he had no thought either of 
retiring or of stopping, but of striking terror into Austria by a rapid march 
and of forcing* her to consent to peace. Many circumstances favoured 

* " Napoleon sent his aide-de-camp; Junot, with a menacing letter to the senate, in 
which he threatened them with the whole weight of republican vengeance, if they did 
not instantly liberate the Polish and French prisone-rs, surrender to him the authors of 
the hostilities, and disband all their armaments. Junot was received by the senate, to 
whom he read the thundering letter of Napoleon ; but they prevailed on him to suspend 
his threats; and despatched two senators to the republican head^oaarters, to endeavour 
to bring matters to an accoB^nodii(tion."«-^lM0». £. 
» VOL. IV. — 16 . K 
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l^is destsn. Terror pervaded Yiemia ; the court . was indiiied to treat* 
Prince Charles strongly advised that course. The ministry alone, detoted 
to England, still held out. The conditions prescribed to Clarke, and which 
were anterior to Arcole and Rivoli, were so moderate that it would be 
easy to obtain the adhesion of Austria to those conditions, and even to 
much harder. When joined by Joubert and Massena, Bonaparte would 
have forty-five or fifty thousand men under his command '; and with such a 
force he was not afraid of a general battle, whatever might be the power of 
the enemjr. For all these reasons, he resolved to make an overture to 
Prince Charles, and, if he received no answer, to fall upon him with 
impetuosity, and to strike so sudden and so violent a blow, that Austria 
would no longer reject his offers. What glory for him, if, alone, unsup- 
ported, having penetrated into Austria by so extraordinary a route, he 
should impose peace upon the emperor ! 

He was at Klagenfurt, the capital of Carinthia, on the 11th of Germinal 
(March 31). Joubert, on his left, was completing his movement, an^ on 
the point of rejoining him. Bernadotte, whom he had detached by the 
Carniola road, had taken possession of ^ Trieste, of the rich mines of Idria, 
and of the Austrian magazines, and was returning^ by way of Laybach 
and Klagenfurt. On the same day, the 11th (March 31), he wrote a 
memorable letter to the Archduke Charles. " General-in-chief/' said he,^ 
** brave soldiers make war and desire peace. Has not this war lasted six 
years ? Have we not slain men enough, and inflicted calamities enough 
on suffering humanity? It cries out on all sides. Europe, which had 
taken up arms against the French republic, has' laid them down. Your 
nation alone is left, and yet blood is about to be spilt more abundantly than 
ever: This sixth campaigh is announced by sinister omens. Be its issue 
what it may, we shall kill on either side some thousand men, and we must 
come to an arrangement at last, since everything has an end, not excepting 
even the passion of hatred^ 

" The Executive Directory of the French repul^ic communicated to his 
majesty the emperor its desire to put an end to the war which afflicts both 
nations. The intervention* of the court of London has^opposed this wish. 
Is there then no hope of an arrangement ; and must we continue to slaughter 
one another for the interests and the passions of a nation which knows 
nothing of the calamities of a war ? You, general, who are by birth -so near 
to the throne, and above all the* petty passions which so frequently actuate 
ministers and governments, are you determined to merit the title of bene- 
factor of the whole human race, and of the real saviour of Germany ? 
Imagine not, general, that I mean by this that it is not possible to save her' 
by force of arms; but,ieven supposing that the chances of war 'turn in your, 
favour, Germany will not on that account be the less ravaged. As for me,., 
general, if the overture which I have the honour to'make to you can save 
the life of a single man, I shall be the prouder of the civic crown, which I 
shall feel that I have deserved, than of the melancholy glory which can. 
result 'from military successes." . 

The Archduke Charles could not accede to this overture, for the Anltc- 
Council had not yet come to any determination^ At Vienna,. the valuable 
effects of the crown and papers of importance were shipped on the Danube, 
and the young archdukes and archduchesses were sent to Hdngary. The 
court prepared, in case of extremity, to qiiit the capital. The archduke 
replied to general Bonaparte that he wished for peace as much as he could ^ 
but that he had no authority to treat, and that he must address himself. 
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dft'c^^tfj to Yietitia.* Bonapal-te advanced rapidly across t^e mountains of 
Carhithia, and, in the morning of the 12th of Germinal (April 1), pursued 
the enemy's rear-guard' upon St. Veith and Freisach, and overthrew it. In 
the afternoon of the same day, he encountered the archduke, who had taken 
position in advance of the narrow gorges of Neumark, with the remains of 
hh army of Friule, and with four divisions from the. Rhine, those of Kaim, 
Mercantin, and the Prince of Orange, and the reserve of grenadiers. A 
furious battle ensued in these gorges. Massena had again all the honour of 
it. The soldiers of the Rhine challenged the old soldiers of the army of 
Italy. They tried which could advance the quickest and the farthest. After 
an bbstinate action, in which the archduke lost three thousand men on the 
field of battle and twelve hundred prisoners, everything was carried at the 
point of the bayonet, and the gorges were taken. Oii the following day, Bona- 
parte marched without intermission from Neumark upon Unzmark. Be- 
tween these two points terminated the cross-road connecting the high-road 
of the Tj||t>l with that of Carinthia. It was by this road that Kerpen was 
coming, pursued by Joubert. The archduke, wishing to gain time for Kerpen 
to rejoin him, proposed a suspension of arms, that, as he said, he might take 
into' consideration the letter of the 11th (March 31). Bonaparte replied 
that they could negotiate and fight at the same time, and continued his 
march. On the following day, the 14th (April 3), another severe action 
took place at Unzmark, where he took fifteen hundred prisoners ; he then 
entered Knittelfeld, and found no further obstacle as far as Leoben. The 
advanced guard entered that place on the 18th of Germinal (April?). . l^er- 
pen had made a great circuit to rejoin the archduke, and Joubert had given 
the hand to the principal army. 

On the very day that Bonap&rte entered Leoben, Lieutenant-general 
Bellegarde, and Major-general Meerfeld arrived at the head-quarters, and 
desired a suspension of arms for ten days in the name of the emperor, who 
was intimidated by the rapid march of the French. Bonaparte was aware 
that a suspension of arms for ten days would give the archduke time to 
receive the last reinforcements from the Rhine, to rally all. the detached 
portions of his army, and to take breath. But he himself had great need to 
do so, and he would be a gainer on his side by the junction of Bernadotte 
ahd Joubert. Besides he believed that there was a sincere desire to treat, 
and he grafted a suspension of arms for five days, to allow plenipotenti- 
aries time to arrive and to sign preliminaries. The convention was signed 
on the 18th (April 7), and was to last only till- the 23d (April 12). He 
fixed' bis head-quarters at Leoben, and pushed forward Massena*s advanced 
guard upon Simmering, the last height of the Noric Alps, which is twenty- 
five leagues distant from Vienna, and whence the steeples of that capital 
may be discerned:- He issued a proclamation to the inhabitants to satisfy 
them respecting his intentions, and he added deeds to words, for nothing 
was taken without being paid for by the army. 

Bonaparte awaited the expiration of the five days, ready, to strike a fresh 

* " Unquestionably, sir, said the archduke, in hiff reply, I desire as much as you, the ' 
attainment of peace for the happiness of the people and of humanity. Ckinsideilflgr, 
however, that m the situation which I hol(f, it is no part of ray business to inquire into 
and determine the quarrel of the belligerent powers ; and that I am not furnished, on 
l^e part of the emperor, with any plenipotentiary powers for treating, you will excuse 
me. general, if I do not enter into negotiation with you touching a matter of the h^hest 
importance, but which dotes not lie within my department Whatever shall happen^ 
either respecting the future chances of the war > or the prospect of peace^ I request you 
to be equally cqivvinced of ray distinguished esteem."— -Jlfp^n^Aafen. E. 
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blow, and to increase the consternation of *the imperitl court, if it was Dot 
yet sufficiently frightened. But there was every disposition at Vienna to 
^ut an end to this long and cruel struggle, which had lasted five years, and 
in which torrents of blood had been spilt.^ The English party in the mi- 
• nistry had entirely lost its influence. Thigut was on the point of falling 
into disgrace. The people of Vienna loudly demanded peace; the Arch 
duke Charles himself, the hero of Austria, recommended it, and declared 
that the empire could no longer be saved by arms. The emperor inclined 
to this opinion. At length, a determination was taken ; and Count de- 
Meerfeld, and the Marquis de Gallo, ambassador of Naples at Vienna, were 
immediately despatched to Leoben. The latter was chosen through the 
influence of the empress, who was the daughter of the Queen of Naples, 
aAd who interfered much in public affairs. Their instructions were to 
sign preliminaries which should serve as a basis for afterwards negotiating 
a definitive peace. They arrived on the morning of the 24th of Germinal 
(April 13), at the moment when the truce had expired, and fio|^parte was 
preparing to attack the advanced posts. They declared that they had full 
powers to settle the basis of peace. . ^ garden in the vicinity of* Leoben 
was declared neutral ground, and the negotiations were carried on amidst 
the bivouacs of the French army. The young general, who had all at once 
become a negotiator, had not served a diplomatic apprenticeship ; but for 
a year past he had had to treat of the most important affairs that can be 
discussed in this world. He had acquired a celebrity which made him the 
most distinguished character of his times, and the language he used was as 
striking. He formed, therefore, a glorious representative of the French 
republic. He had no commission ^o negotiate. It was Clarke who was 
invested with all the .powers for that purpose, and Clarke, whoip he had 
sent' for, had not yet arrived at the head-quarters. But he might consider 
the preliminaries of peace as an armistice, and this was within the powers 
of generals; besides it was certain. that Clarke would sign all that he 
desired to have done : he therefore entered immediately into negotiation. ' 
The chief concern of the emperor and of his envoys was for the settlement 
of etiquette. 'According to ancient custom, the emperor had the honour 
of precedence before the kings of France; he was always named fil-st in 
the preamble of treaties ; and his ambassadors ^h ad precedence of the French 
ambassadors. He was the only sovereign to whom this honour was con- 
ceded by^ France. The emperor's two envoys iramediatiely consented to 
acknowledge the French republic, if the ancient etiquette were maintained. 
" The French' republic," proudly replied- Bonaparte, " has no need to be 
acknowledged; it is in Europe like the sun above the horizon : so much 
the worse for those blind wretches who can neither see nor profit by it.'* * 
He refused the article of acknowledgment. As for etiquette, he declared 
that such matters were quite indifferent to the republic; that they mig^t 
settle that point with the Directory, which would probably not object to 
sacrifice such interests to real advantages; that for the molaent, they 
would treat on a footing of equality ; and that France and the emperor 
should by turns have the precedence. ^ 

They then proceeded to the consideration of the essential questions. 
The first and most important article was the cession of the Belgic provinces 

♦ 

• '•This was gallantly spoken ; but how strange to reflect, that the same individual 
in three or four years afterwards, was able to place an extinguisher on this sun of the 
republic, without even an eclipse being the consequence ! '* — sSott's Life ofJfapoUon, £ 
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ta Fmice. Atirtria could no longer entertain any intention of refusing 
them. It was first agreed that the emperor should cede, to France all the 
Belgic provinces ; that, moreover, he should consent, as a member of the 
Germanic empire, to the extension of the limits of France to the Rhine. 
The^point was to find indemnities, and the emperor had' required sufficient 
indemnities to be procured for him either in Germany or in Italy. There 
were two ways of procuring' them for him in Germany, either by giving 
him Bavaria, or by secularizing severs^ ecclesiastical states of the empire. 
The first plan had more than once engaged the attention of European 
diplomacy. The second originated with Rewbel, who had devised this 
expedient as the most convenient, and the most conformable with the spirit 
of the Revolution. In fact, it was no longer the time for bishops to be 
temporal sovereigns, and it was ingenious to make the ecclesiastical power 
pay for the aggrandizements which the French republic was to receive. 
But the aggrandizements of the empferor in Germany would scarcely have 
obtained ike assent of Prussia. Besides, if Bavaria were given to him, it 
would be necessary to find indemnities for the prince to whom it belonged. 
Lastly, the states of Germany being under the immediate influence of the 
emperor, he would not gain much by acquiring them, and, he far preferred 
aggrandizements in Italy, which would feally add new territories to his 
power. It was therefofc requisite to think of seeking indemnities in Italy. 
Had the French general consented to the immediate restoration to the 
emperor of Lombardy which he had lost ; had he engaged to maintain the 
republic of Venice in its present state, and not to bring democracy to the 
frontiers of the Alps ; he would instantly have consented to the peace, and 
acknowledged the Cispadane republic^ composed of the duchy of Modena, 
the two legations, and La Romagna. But to replace Lombardy under the 
yoke of Austria — Lombardy, which had shown such attachment to "the 
French, which had made such efforts and such sacrifices for them, and 
. whose principal inhabitants were so deeply compromised — would be an 
odious act and a weakness ; for our situation allowed us to require more. 
It behoved us then to insure the independence of Lombardy, arid to seek 
in Italy such indemnities as would compensate Austria for the twofold loss 
of Belgium and of Lombardy. There was a very^simple arrangement which 
had more than once occurred to European diplomatists, which had more 
than once been a subject of hope to Austria and of fear to Venice ; this 
was,'to indemnify Austria with the Venetian states. The Illyrian provinces, 
Istria, and the whole of Upper Italy, from the Isonzo to the Oglio, formed 
rich possessions, and were capable of furnishing ample indertinities i for 
Austria. The manner in which the Venetian aristocracy had conducted 
itself towards France, its constant refusals to ally itself with her, its secret 
a^rmaments, the evident object of which was to fall upon the French in case 
of a reverse, ^e recent rising of the mountaineers and peasants, and the 
murder^of Frenchmen, had filled Bonaparte with indignation. Besides, if 
the emperor, for whom Venice had secretly armed, accepted her spoils, 
Bonaparte, against whom she had set on foot those armaments, could not 
have any, scruple to cede them, For the rest, there would yet be indemnities 
left to offer to Venice. There were Lombardy, the duchy of Modena, the 
legations of Bologna and Ferrara, and La Romagna, rich and extensive pro- 
vinces, part of which formed the Cispadane republic. Venice might be 
indemnified with some of these provinces. This arrangement appeared the 
most suitable ; and here wa$ for the first time laid down the principlte of 

k2 
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ipiievaoi^iiog A^siua with.lb6 ptoyincas of Venice qn die Umrajirwi^ and 

CQinpeoss^tipg Venice with other Italian provinces. 

The plan wad referred to Vienna, from which the negoliatora weee 
scarcely twenty-fire leagues distant This kind of indemnity was accepted ; 
the preliminaries of peace were immediately settled and formed into arti- 
cles, which were to serve as the basis of a definitive negotiation. The 
emperor ceded to France all his possessions in the Netherlands, and con- 
sented, as a member of the Empire^ that the republic should acquire the 
boundary of the Rhine. He renounced Lombardy also. As an indemnifi- 
cation for these sacrifices, he was to receive the Venetian territories on 
terra Jirma, Illyra, Istria, and Upper Italy as far as the Oglio. Venice was 
to remain independent, to retain the Ionian islands, and to receive cocn- 
pensations taken from the provinces at the disposal of France. The 
emperor acknowledged the republics. which were, about to be founded in 
Italy. The French army was to retire from the Austrian states, and to take 
up its quarters on the frontiers of those states ; that is, it was to evacuate 
Carinthia and Carniola, and to place itself on the Isonzo and at the outlets 
of the Tyrol. All the arrangemepts relative to the Venetian provinces and 
government, were to be made in concert with Austria. Two congresses 
were to be opened, one at Bern^ for the separate peace with the emperor, 
the other in a city of Germany for the peace with llle Empire. The peace 
with the emperor was to be concluded in three months, upon pain of nullity 
of the preliminaries.* Austria had another strong reason for hastening 
the conclusion of the definitive treaty, namely, that she might take posses- 
sion as speedily as possif)le of the Venetian provinces, so that the French 
might not> have time to propagate revolutionary ideas there. 

Bonaparte's plan was to dismember tl^e Cispadane republic, composed 
of the duchy of Modena, the two legations, end the Romagna; to unite ti^e 
duchy of Modena with Lombardy, and to form with them a single republic, 
having Milan for its capital, and to be called the Cisalpin^ republic, froaa 
its situation with respect to the Alps. He then purposed giving the two 
legations and La Romagna to Venice, taking care to humble its aristocracy 
and to modify its constitution. Thus there would be in Italy two riepublics 
; allied with France, owing their existence to her and disposed to concur in 
her plans. The .Cisalpine would have for its frontier the Oglio, which it 
would be easy to intrench. It would not possess Mantua, which, with. the 
' Mantuan, would continue to belong to the emperor, but Pizzighitone on 
the Adda might be made a first-rate fortress ; and the walls of Bergamo and 
Crema might be rebuilt. The republic of Venice with her islands, with 
the Dogado and the Polesino, which Bonaparte would strive to preserve for 
her, with the two legations and the Romagna, which were to be given to 
her with the province of Massa-Carrara, and the Gulf of Spezzia, which was 
to be annexed to her territory in the Mediterranean, would be a maritime 
power, bordering at once upon two seas. 

• " On the 27th of April, the Marquis de Gallo presented the preliminaries, ratified 
by the emperor, to Napoleon at Gratz. It was in one of thosfe conferences that one of 
toe plenipotentiaries, authorized by an autograph letter of the emperot, offered Napo- 
leon, to procure him, on the conclusion of a peace, a soyerei^ty of^two hundred and 
fifty thousand souls in Germany, for himself and his fiimily, m order to place him be« 
yond the reach of republican ingratitude. The general smiled ; he desired the plenipo- 
tentiary to thank the emperor tor this proof of the interest he took in his welfare, and 
md that he wished for no greatness nor riches, unless conferred on him by the French 
jiepple."-^AfontA02an, E. 
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lim^y 1>e n^^ffiA wh|r BMiiparte 4\i wH tfail hiiMelf 0f kis poiMm to 
exclude the Austriaos enUrelj from Italy ; why, above M, he ki4ef&Mfii4 
^hem at the expeaoe of a neutral power, and by an oalrage ttmilar to the 
partition of PqiaiMi. In the first place, was it possible entirely to eaaiioi- 
|late Italy 1 Would it not hare been requisite to convulse Europe once 
more, in order to make it coDsent to the overthrow of the Pope, of the Kins 
of Sardinia, of the Grand-duke of Tuscany, of the fiourbons of Naples, and 
;of the Duke of Parma ? Was the French republic capable of the efforts 
which such an enterprise would have demanded 7 Was it not achieving a 
l^reaf'deal to have sown in this campaign the seeds of liberty, by constitut- 
ing two republics, whence she could not fail soon to extend herself to the 
farthest extremity of the Peninsula ? The partition of the Venetian states 
had no resemblance to that celebrated enormity with which Europe has so 
frequently been reproached. Poland was partitioned by the very powers 
which had urged her to rise,^and which had promised her their assistance. 
Venice, to whom the French had sincerely offered their friendship, had 
refused it, and prepared to betray them j and to surprise them in a moment 
of danger. If she had reason to complain, it was of the Austrians, for 
whose benefit she intended to betray the French. Poland was a state 
whose limits were distinctly marked on the map of Europe, whose inde- 
pendence was in a manner commanded by Nature, and was of importance 
to the quiet of the West ,*» whose constitution, though vicious, was gene- 
rous ; whose citizens, though unworthily betrayed, had exhibited a noble 
courage, and des^ved the interest of civilized nations. Venice, on the 
contrary, had no natural territory but her lagoons, for her power had nev«r 
resided in ber possessions on the mainland; she was not destroyed becauae 
4»ome pf her provinces were exchanged for others ; her constitution was the 
most unjust in Europe; her government was abhorred by her subjects; her 
perfidy and her cowardice gave her no claim to int^est or to existence. 
Nothing, then, in the partition of the Venetian states could be compamd 
with the partition of Poland, unless it were the conduct of Austt-ia« 

Besides, it was impossible to avoid giving such indemnities to the Aus- 
trians, without expelling them from Italy, and this could 'cmly be done by 
treating in Vienna itself. But for this the concurrence of the armies ^ 
■the Rhin^ would have been requisite ; and Bonaparte had received intimn- , 
tion that they could not take the field in less than a month. He would 
b^ve had no alternative in this situation* but to fall back, to await thetr 
takipg the field ; and this course would have been liable to many incon- 
veniences, for it would have given time to the archduke to prepare • a 
formidable army against him,- and to Hungary to rise en mam and fall 
upon his flanks. Moreover, he would have been obliged to fall back, and* 
almost to confess the rashness of his march. In accepting the prelimina- 
ries, he had the honour of extorting peace single-handed ; he reaped the 
fruit of his very daring march ; he obtained conditions which, in the situation 
of Europe, were extremely brilliant, and much more advantageous than 
those which had been specified for Clarke, sincethey stipulated for the lind 
of the Rhine and the Alps, and for a Republic in Italy. Thus, partly for 
political and military reasons, partly from personal considerations, he de- 
termined to sign the preliminaries. Clarke had not yet arrived at the head- 
quarters. With his -accustomed boldness and the assurance inspired by his 
glory, his name, and the general wish for peace, Bonaparte overstepped his 
powters, and signed the preliminarieis, as though they had related to a iheie 
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aroiMliee. The mgtMate wu giren at Leoben, on the SMi ef Gtermina],. 
:ycaf V(Aprai8,. 1797). 

Had lie known at the moment what was passing on the Rhine, he woaFd 
not have been in such haste to sign the preliminaries of Leoben ; but he 
knew no more than had been intimated to him, and it ha4 been intimated 
to him, that the inaction would be long. He immediately sent off Massena 
to carry the preliminaries to Paris. This brave general was the only'onre 
whom he had not sent to carry colours, and^ to receive the honours of 
triumph. Bonaparte deemed this a fine opportunity for sending him, and 
one that was worthy of the important services which he had rendered. He 
also despatched couriers to the armies of the Rhine and of the Sambre and 
Meuse, who travelled through Germany, in order to arrive the sooner, and 
to put an end 40 all hostilities if they had commenced. 
' They had, in fact, begun at the very moment of the signature of the pre- 
liminaries. Hoche, long impatient to enter into action, was incessantly de- 
manding permission to commence hostilities. Moreau had hastened to Paris, 
to solicit the funds necessary for the purchase of a bridge eauipage. Orders 
wer,e at length issued. Hoche, ti the head of his fine army, debouched by 
Neuwied, while Championnet, with the right wing debouched by Diissei- 
dorf, and marched upon Uckerath and Altenkirchen. Hoche attacked the 
Austrians at Heddersdorf, where they had thrown up considerable intrenciv 
roehts, killea a great number of them, and todk five thousand prisoners. 
After this brilliant action, he advanced rapidly upon Frankfort, always 
beating Kray, and striving to cut off «his retreat. He was on the point of 
enveloping him by a skilful manoeuvre, and perhaps of taking him, when Bo- 
naparte's Courier arrived, with the news of the signature of the preliminaries. 
This circumstance stopped Hoche amidst his victorious maf ch, and caused 
him deep mortification, for he once more saw himself stopped ^ort in his 
career. If the couriers had but been sent first to Paris, he should have had 
time to take Kray and his whole corps, which would have added a glorioos 
exploit to his life, and had the greatest influence on the subsequent negotia- 
tAona. While Hoche was advancing thus rapidly upon the Nidda, Desaix, 
who had been authorized by Moreau to cross the Rhine, attempted one of 
the boldest vactions recorded in the history of the war. He had chosen a 
point much lower down than Strasburg for crossing the Rhine. After 
grounding, with his troops, upon an island of gravel, he had at length landed 
on the opposite bank. There he had remained for twenty-four hour^^ 
liable to be thrown into the Rhine, and obliged to struggle against the. 
whole Austrian army^ in order to maintain himself in copses and marshes,, 
till a bridge should be thrown across the river. At length the passage was 
effected ; the Austrians had been pursued into the Black Mountains, and 
part of their baggage taken. Here, also, the army was stopped amidst its 
success, by the courier. from Leoben; and there was reason to regret that 
the false statements sent to Bonaparte should have induced him to sign 
so soon. 

The couriers then went forward to Paris, where the news gave great joy 
to those who wished for peace, but not to the Directory, which, deemmg 
our situation fbrmidabie, was disappointed to see that it had not been 
turned to a more profitable account. Lareveillere and Rewbel desired, as 
philosophers, the entire emancipation of Italy ; Barras, like a fiery revo- 
lutionist, wished that the republic should humble the powers ; Gamot, who,, 
for some time past, affected moderation, who, in general, supported thle 
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jnewB ^ ^tm opposition, approved of the pet^, usd asterfed that, in order 
to obtain a durable p^ace, it^was reqaisite that the emperor ehonld not be 
bambled too muck Warm diacossions on the sabject of the prdftiinaries 
took plsee in the Direetorj ; nevertheless, in order not to excite too mnch 
dissatisfaction in the public mind and not to appear to make everlasting 
war, it was decided that the bases fixed at Leoben should 'be approved of. 

During these oocurrences on the ithine and in France, important events 
were breaking forth in Italy. We have seen that Bonaparte, apprized of 
the dislurbances prevailing in the Venetian states, of the rising of tMe 
mountaineers against the towns, of the check of the Brescians before Sale, 
of tho capture of the*two hundred Poles, of the murder of a great number . 
of Frenchmen, and of the imprisonment of all their partisans, had written 
at Leoben a furious letter to the senate of Venice. • He had ordered Junot, 
his aide-de-camp, to read it himself to the senate, then to demand the libe- 
ration of all the prisoners, and the search after and the delivery to the 
French of the murderers ; and he had instructed him to cause a declara- 
tion of war to' be posted up a^d to quit Venice immediately, if complete 
satisfaction were not giveiv Junot was introduced to the senate on thcl 
36th of Germinal (Aprils 15). He read the threatening letter'of his general, 
and he behaved with all the rudeness of^a soldier, and of a victorious 
soldier.* He was assured that the armaments which had taken place had 
no other object than to maintain subordination in the territories of the 
republic; that, if n/urders had been committed, it was an involuntary mis- 
fortane which should be repaired. Junot would not be put off with empty 
words. He threatened to post up the declaration of war if the state pri- 
soners and the Poles were not set at liberty, and if orders were not issued 
to disarm the mountaineers, and to search after the perpetrators of all the 
murders. However, the efforts riiade to pacify him at length suc.eeeded, 
and it was settled with him, and the French minister, Lallemant, that the 
senate should write to General Bonaparte, and send two deputies to 
arrange with him as to the satisfaction upon which he meant to insist. The 
two deputies appointed were Francis Donat and Leopold Justiniani. 

Meanwhile the agitation in the Venetian territories ^continued. The 
towns were still in hostility with the -population of the country and of the 
* mountains. Tho/agents of the aristocratic and monkish party circulated 
the falsest leports relative to the state of the French army in Austria^ 
,They asserted that it was surrounded and destroyed, and they appealed to 
two facts as authorizing their false rumours. Bonaparte, in drawing to him 
the two corps of Jbubert and Bernadotte, which he had ordered to, march,, 
the one through the Tyrol, the other through Carniola, had uncovered his 
wings. Joubert had beaten and driven Kerpen- beyond the Alps ; but he 
had left Laudohn in a part of the Tyrol, whence the latter had soon issued 
again, raising the whole loyal 'population of those mountains, and descend-^ 
ing the Adige to march upon Verona. General Sfervier, left with twelve 
hundred men to guard the Tyrol, retired foot by foot upon Verona, to seek 
refuge with the French troops remaining in Upper Italy. At the same 
time, a corps of similar strength, left in Carniola, retired before the Croats, 
who had risen like the Tyrolese, and fell back upon Palraa Nova. ^These 
were unimportant occurrences, aiJfi Lallemant, the French minister, strove- 

* *< Janot, introduced into the senate, made the threats of his master ring in the 
astoiinded ears of the members, and, b]rthe hlant and rough manner of a sbldier who 
had risen from the ranks, added to the dismay of the tremblin^^ nobles." — Seotts Idfi 
of Napoleon. E. 
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io>d9niQii«llf#4 ihw mngaHioiuiee to the govtmmvat of Venioe, ki oNer 
40 wp^e it &eA ifopradenoes ; bui all ibe^e' argaments were ueelee*, aad 
'i^k ^MufilMiyto was obliging the Aiistrian plenipoteiitiaries to oonn to his 
head*qiiarteh} to treat, it Was r^[>offted ia the territory of Venice that he 
was'be«teQ, sorroundedy and must* inevitably periah in his mad- expedition. 
The party hostile to the French and to the Revolution, at the head of 
which w^re s^ver^d members of the Venetian government, though the go- 
vernment itself did not appear to belong to it, was in higher spirits than 
eyer. At Verona, in particular, the agitation was most violent. This was 
the most important city in the Venetian states ; it was the first exposed to 
the revolutionary contagion, for it stood next to SalcT upon the line of the 
insurgent towns. The Venetians were anxious to save it^ and to iexpel the 
French from it. To this attempt they were encouraged as well by the 
disposition of the inhabitants, as by the concourse of the mountaineers and 
the approach of General Laudohn. There were already in the city Italian 
and Sclavonian troops in the service of Venice. More were sent, and*very 
soon aH the communications with the neighbouring towns were intercepted. 
General Balland, who commanded at Verona, foyind himself separated from 
the other commandants posted in the environs. More than twenty thou- 
sand mountaineers inundated the country. The French detachments were 

. attacked on the roads; Capuchins preached to the populace in the streets, 
and a false manifesto of the podesta of Verona, was circulated, encouf aging 
the people to slaughter the French.* The name* of Bataglia, subscribed 
to this manifesto, was sufficient to prove it to be a forgery; nevertheless, 
it could not fail to contribute to inflame people^s minds. At length a 
message was sent by the chiefs of the party in Verona to inform General 
Laudohn that he might approach, and that the place should be delivered 
up to him. It was on the 26th and 27th of Germinal (April 15 and 
16), that all these circumstanbes occurred. No accounts* had arrived 
Irora Leoben, and the moment actually appeared most seasonable for aa 
ei|>losion. 

General Balland. kept upon his guard. He had given his troops orders 
to retire into the forts on the first signal. He complained to the Venetian 

• authorities of the treatment experienoed by the French, and particularly of 
the preparations which he saw making; but he obtained only evasive re* 
plies, and no real satisfaction. He wrote to Mantua and to Milan, demandf 
log succours, and was inreadiness to shut himself up any moment in the 

g* '< I arrived m the Venetian territory at the moment when the insurrection against 
the French was on the.eve of breaking^ out. Thousands of peasants were instigated to 
rise, under the pretext of appeasing the troubles of Bergamo and Brescia. I passed 
through Verona on the 16th of Apnl, the eve of the signature of the preliminaries of 
iieoben, and of the revolt of Verona. £aater Sunday was- the day which the priests 
selected for preaching that it was lawful, and even meritorious, to kill Jacobins. < Death 
to all Frenchmen ! ' was their rallyin^-cry . After stopping two hours at Verona, I 
proceeded on my journey, without being aware of the massacre which threatened 
that city. When about a league from the town, however, I was stopped by a party of 
insurgents on their way thither, consisting of about two thousand Inen. They only de- 
sired me to cry 'Long live St. M$irk ! ' an order with which I speedily complied, and 
passed on. What would have become of me had I been in Verona on the Monday ? >On 
that terrible day the bells were rung while the^^rench jvere bXitchered in the hospitals. 
Every one met in the streets was put to death/"* The priests headed the assassins. On 
the very day of the insurrection of Verona some Frenchmen were assassinated be- 
tween that city and Vicenza, throuffjh which I had passed on the* day before without 
4fwgfr ', aad scarc^ had I passed through Padua, when I learned that others had bee« 
iifu|8«iered thMre. Thus the assassinations travelled as rapidly a4i t^ ^ost"^^JSaur 



«ifm On tbe 384l of iiKeNPHKa (April 17), wbiob was fiMHer JfopN^, apt 
«ei|tr»orcliii«i;y agit^tiQii look place in Varooa ; baiMb of peananto enlcff^, 
. Aowtiog " Qeath H^ tke JacpbuHi ! ". Balland withdrew his troops into tbe 
forts, left only detachments at the fates, aod gave notiee't^st on the first 
act of violence, he would fire upon the city. But abwit noon whistlinfls 
were heard in the streets : the people fell upon the French; armed hanSs 
attacked the detachments left to guard the gates, and butchered those who 
had not time to regain the' forts. Ferocious murderers threw themselves 
upon the French who were detained by their functions in Verona, stabbe^ 
them with poniar4s, and threw them into the Adige. They did not even 
spare the hospitals, and imbrued their hands in the blood of part of the 
sick.* Meanwhile, those who could get away, but had not time to run 
to the forts, fled to the government-house, where the Venetian authori- 
ties afforded them an asylum, that the massacre might not appear to be their 
work. Already more than four hundred unfortunate persons had perished, 
and the French garrison shuddered with rage &t seeing the French slaugh- 
tered, and their bodies floating at a distance upon the Adige. Generid 
Balland immediately issued orders to fire, and covered the city with balls. 
He had it in his power to reduce it to ashes. But if the mountaineers who 
had entered concerned themselves but little about this, the inhabitants and 
the Venetian magistrates resolved to parley in order to save their city. 
'TbfiY sent a flag of truce to General Balland, to confer with him, and to 
prevent the disaster. General Balland consented to a parley, with a view 
to save the unhappy individuals who had taken refuge in the palace of the 
^vemm^t, and upon whom the Veronese threatened to revenge all the 
damage done^o the city. Among the number were women and children 
belonging to the officers of the' civil administrations, and sick escaped from 
*the hospitals ; and it was of importance to extricate thefp from the danger. 
Balland insisted that ihey> should b*^ deliveredf up to him immediately, that 
the mountaineers and the Sclavohian regiments should be sent away, that 
the populace i^ould be disarmed, and tlmt some of the Venetian magistrates 
should be given him as hostages and guarantees for the submission of the 
city. The messengers desired that an officer might be sent to the palace 
of the government to treat. The brave chef de Mgadcy Beaupoil, had the 
- courage to accept this mission. Passing through the waves of a furious 
populace, which would fain bave torn him in pieces, he at length reached 
tbe Venetian authorities. The whole night was passed in vain discussions 
with tbe proveditore and the podesta, witjiout coming to any arrangement. 
*rhey wo\ild not disarm, they would not give hostages, they wanted guar 
xantees against the vengeance that General, Bonaparte would otherwise not 
fail to takeSn the rebellious city. But, during this parley, the agreement 
not to' fire while the conference lasted, was not observed by the ferocious 
t^ordes which had taken possession of Verona : they exchanged a fire of 
liausketry with the forts, and our troops made sorties. <Next morning, tbe 
.5J9th of Germinal (April 18), Beaupoil . returned to the fortf, amidst the 
most imminent dangers, without obtaining any concession. News was 
brought that the Venetian magistrates, unable to govern the furious multi- 
tude, had withdrawn. The firing of musketry against the fort was 
renewed. General Ballaqd then ordered his guns again to play^s and kept . 
•up an incessant fire upon the city. It was in flames in several quarters. 

• Napoleon, when mentioning this circumstance at St Helena, said, "The fury of 
the people carried them so far, that they actually murdered four hundred who W4ws 
•iying iick in Uie hospitals.*'— £. 
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Somebftfae priocipal inhabitants assembled in the piJace of the governw- 
. medt, in order io assume the direction of the city in the absence of the 
authorities. A /resh parley took place ; it was agreed that the firing should 
cease ; but this convention was not better executed than the former by the 
insurgents, who never ceased firing upon the forts. The ferocious peasants 
who covered the country fell upon the garrison of the fort of La Chiusa, 
situated on the Adige, and slaughtered it. They treated in the same man- 
ner the French scattered in the villages around Verona. 

But the moment of vengeance was at hand. Couriers had been 
despatched from all qujirters to acquaint General Kilmaine with what had 
happened. Troops hastened up from all sides. Kilmaine ordered General 
Chabrand to march immediately with twe4ve hundred men ; Lahoz, 
commander of Nthe Lombard legion, to advance with eight hundred ; and 
Generals Victor and Baraguay-d'Hilliers to march with their divisions. 
While the troops were executing these movements, General Laudohn 
received intelligence of the*signature of the preliminaries, and baited upon 
the Adige. After a sanguinary battle, which General Chabrand had ta 
fight with the Venetian troops, the city of Verona was. surrounded on all 
sides ; and then the furious wretches who had massacred the French passed' 
from th(B most atrocious violence to the deepest despondency. They had 
never ceased parleying and firing from the 1st to. the 5th of Floreal (April 
20-25). The Venetian magistrates had made their appearance again ; they 
still demanded guarantees against the vengeance which threatened them.; 
twenty-four hours were given them to decide ; again they withdrew. A 
pWisional municipality supplied their place ; and, on seeing the Frencb 
troops masters of the city and rej^dy to reduce it to ashes, n surrendered 
unconditiondly. General Kilmaine did what he could to prevent pillage, 
but he could not save the Mont de Piete, which was partly plundered. H^ 
ordered some of the known' leaders of 4he insurrey^tion taken in arms to be 
shot ; he imposed upon the city a contribution of eleven hundred thousand 
francs for the pay of the army, and sent out his cavalry upon all the roads 
to disarm the peasants and to cut in pieces such as should resist. He then 
exerted himself to restore order, and immediately despatched a report to 
the general-in-chief, awaiting his decision relative to the rebel city. Such 
were the massacres known by the name of Veronese Easter* 

During these occurrences at Verona, an act still more odious, if possible, 
was committed in Venice itself. An ordinance forbade armed vessels of 
the belligerent powers to enter the port of Lido. A lugger, commanded 
by Captain Laugier, belonging to the French flotilla in the Adriatic, chased 
by Austrian frigates, had taken shelter under the batteries of Lido and 
saluted them with nine guns. He was ordered to put off again, notwith^ 
standing the danger from the weather, whigh was bad, and from the enemy's 
ships that were in pursuit of him. He was about to obey, when, without 
giving him time to get away, the batteries fired upon the unfortunate vessel, 
and riddled her without mercy. Captain Laugier, with a generous self- 
devotion, made his crew go below, and went himself upon deck, with a 
speaking trumpet, to repeat that he was retiring : but he fell dead upon the 

• " These sanguinary proceedings sufficiently verify the old observation, that pusiY- 
lanimity and cruelty are allied to each other, and that none are so truly humane as Uie 
brave and the free. Thev do not in the slightest degree palliate the treachery of the 
French or the rapacity >of the Imperialists, but they/ go far to diminish the regret which 
otherwise would be felt at the success of unprincipled ambition^ and the fall of the 
oldest republic of the Christian world." — Mison. £. 
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4e»k, withtwo of hiip cr^w. At the ssbm raomeni the lofgw w^ boarded 
by vome Venetian boati, manned by SclaYoniana, who rushed U|>on deck 
, jmi murdesed the crew, with, the exception of two or three anfortonat^ 
flien, who were carried to Venice. This deplorable event hiqipened on the 
fourth of Floreal <April 23). . , 

At this moment news arrive(jl not only of the massacres at Verona, but 
of the capture of that city, and of the signature of the preliminaries. The 
government found itself completely compromised, and coqld nd longer 
reckon upon the myi of General Bonaparte, -who, so far from being' 
surrounded and beaten, was on the contrary victorious, and just dictated 
peace to Austria. It would now have to deal with that all-powerful general^ 
whose alliance it had refused, and whose soldiers it had slaughtered. It 
was overwhelmed with consternation. That it had officially ordered either 
the Inassacres at Verona or the cruelties perpetrated at the port of Lido 
was l^y no means probable ; and whoever supposes so must be ignorant of 
the course pursued by governments swayed, by factions. Governments in 
this situation have no occasion to give orders for the execution of what 
they wish ; they need only suffer the faction whose sentiments they partici- 
pate to act.. They give up their means to it, and do \>y it what they dare 
not do themselves. The insurgents of Verona had cannon ; they were 
supported by Venetian regular regiments ; Ottolini, podesta of Bergamo, 
had been supplied ' wholesale with all that was necessary for arming the 
peasants ; thus, afler furnishing the means, the governhient had only to 
suffer them to be employed ; and thus it was that it conducted itself. In 
the first mdment, however, it committed an imprudence in decreeing a 
reward to the Commandant of the Lido, for having, as. it said, enfoKed 
respect for the laws of Venice. It could not, therefore, hope to find 
excuses that would avail it with General Bonaparte. It sent fresh instruc- 
tions to the two deputies, Donat and Justiniani, who were at first directed 
only to reply to the demands made by Junot oh the 26th of Germinal 
(April 13). The occurrences at Verona and the Lido were not then 
known ; but now the two deputies had a very different task to perform, and 
very different events' to explain. They advanced amidst shouts of joy 
excited by the news of the peace, and they were soon aware that they 
alone had cause to be sad amidst these important events. They learfied on 
the road that Bonaparte, to punish them for the refusal of his alliance, for 
their severityto his partisans, and for some murders committed singly upon 
Frenchmen, had ceded part of their territories to Austria. What would 
he do, when he should be acquainted, with the atrocious circumstances 
which had since occurred ! ^ * . * * 

Bonaparte was already returning from Leoben, and withdrawing his 
army, according to the tenor of the preliminar*ies, towards the Alps and 
the Isonzo. They found him at Gratz, and were introduced to him on the 
6th of Floreal (April 25). At this moment he had heard only of the 
massacres at Verona, which had begun on the 28th of Germinal (April 17), 
and not of the' affair of the Lido, which took place qn the 4th of Fforeal 
(April 23). They were furnished with a letter from a brother of the 
general's, in order that they might be the more graciously received. They 
accosted trembling that man " truly extraordinary," to use their own words, 
" for the^vivacity of' his imagination, the promptness of his understanding, 
and the invincible force of his sentiments." He received them with 
politeness, and, repressing his indignation, permitted them to explain 
themselves at great length. Then, breaking silence, he asked, "Are my 
V L 



prisoaers releaiedt Ave 'the mmieMs paniskedf Are the ptealiants' 
dtearmed f I Want bo emfity words : my soldien hwe been maBsaeved ; 1 
vioBt take nigad rengeance." The two envoys reverted t^ the oircoin«-* 
stances whtoh had obliged them to provide agadnst the tnsarreetion, to the 
disorders inseparable from such events, to the difficulty of discovering the 
reaj mnrd^ers. ** A government so well served by spies as yours/' replied 
Bonaparte sharply, ** ou^ht to know the real instigators of those murders. 

' I am aware,4o be sore, that it is as despised ss it is despieable, and that it 
cannot now disarm those whom it has armed. 1 wiH disarm them for it. 
I have^ade peace; 1 have eighty thousand men; I will break' in pieces 
your leads. I will be a second Attila for Venice. I will have no inquisi- 
tion, no golden book ; those are institutions of the bafrbarous ages. Your 
government is superannuated ; it must be demolished. When I was at 
Gorice, I offered M. Fezaro my alliance and rational advice. He rejected 
them. You were waiting for my return to cut off my retreat : well, here I 
am. I will treat no longer; I am determined to give law. If you have 
nothing else to say, I can only tell you that you may retire." 

These words, anffl-ily uttered, appalled the Venetian envoys. They 
solicited a second interview, but they could not draw any other ^expressions 
from the general, who persisted in his intentions, and whose evident deter- 
mination It was to give law to Venice, and to destroy by force an aristocracy 
which he could not .persuade by his counsels to amend itself. But they 
had soon additional cause for apprehension when they became acquainted 
with the particulars of the massacres at Verona, and especially with the 
atrocious cruelty committed in the port of the Lido. Not daring to call on 
Bonaparte, they ventured to write him a most submissive letter, ofl^ing 
him all the explanations that he could desire. ^ " I cannot receive you,'' he 
replied, *' covered all over with French blood. I will listen to you when 
you have delivered to me the three state inquisitors, the commandant of 
the Lido, and the officer who superintends the police of Venice." How- 
ever, as they had received a last courier relative to the event at the Lido, 
he consented to see them, but refused to listen to any proposal, till they 
had delivered up to him the persons whom he demanded. The two 
Venetians, then seeking to use a power which their republic had frequently 
employed with effect, began to propose to him a reparation of i different 
kind. " No, no," replied the irritated general ; " if you, were to cover 
your beach with gold, all your treasures, all the treasures of Peru, could 
not pay for the blood of one of my soldiers." • 

Bonaparte dismissed them. It was the 13th of Floreal (May 2). He 

immediately published a maififesto declaring war against Venice. The 
French constitution did no| permit either the Directory or the generals ta 
declare war, but it authorized them to repel hostilities already commenced. 
Bonaparte, supporting himself upon this. authority and upon the events at 
Verona and at the Lido, declared that hostilities had commenced, gave 
notice to Lallemant, the minister, to quit Venice, caused the lion of St. 
Mark to be taken down in all the provinces of the terra Jirtna, the towns to 
be municipalised, the overthrow of the Venetian government to be every- 
where proclaimed, and, till the arrival of his troops, which were returning 

* '*The terrified deputies next ventured to touch with delicacy on thesibbject of 

pecuniary atonement. Napoleon's answer was worthy of a Roman. * If you could 

proffer me,' he said, ^ the treasures of Peru — ^if you could strew the whole district with 

. gold, it could not atone for the French blood which has been so treacherously spilt* "— 



from Aiktrili, be ordered General Kilmaine to proceed with the dirisions 
of Bara^tyHi'Hilliers and Victor to the border of the lagoons. His 
deterimnations, as pMUBpt as his anger, were instantly executed. In the 
twinklpg of an eye, the ancient lion of St. Mark disappeared everywhere 
between tW banks of the Isonzo and ; those of the Mincio, and was 
replaced by the tree of liberty. Troops advanced f^o^ all sides, and the\' 
French cannon roared on those shores which for so long a period had not 
hearl an enemy's guns. 

The ancient city of Venice, seated amidst her lagoons, could still present 
almost insuperable difficulties even to the general who had just humbled 
Austria. All her lagoons were armed. She had thirty-seven {^alleys, and 
one hundred and sixty-ieight gun-boaits, carrying seven hundred and fifty 
gutis and eight thousand five, hundred seamen and gunners. She had a 
garrison of three thousand five hundred Italians and eleven thousand 
Solavonians, provisions for eight months, fresh water for two, and the 
means of renewing these supplies. We were not masters of the sea : we 
had no gun-*boats for crossing the arms which separate the lagoons ; we 
should be obliged to advance, with sounding-line in hand, along Ijbose 
canals unknown to us, and under the fire of innumerable batteries, fifraive 
and daring as were the conquerors of Italy, they might be stopped by such 
obstacles, and doomed to a siege of several months. And how many 
events, might produce a delay of several months ! Austria, having rested 
herself, might reject the preliminaries, enter the lists again, and give rise 
to fresh chances. 

But if the military situation of Venice presented resources, her internal 
state did not allow an energetic use to be made of them. Like all super- 
annuated bodies, this aristocracy was divided. It had neither the same 
interests nor the pame passions. The high aristocracy, possessing the 
public offices and honours, and having great wealth at its disposal, had less 
ignorance and fewer prejudices and passions than the inferior nobility ; it 
had, abore all, the ambition of power. The mass of the nobility, excluded 
from public employments, living upon succour, ignorant and furious, was 
full of genuine aristocratic prejudices. In conjunction with the priests, it 
exoited the people, who belonged to itf» as is the case in all states in which 
the middle class is not yet sufficiently powerful to draw them to it. These 
people, composed of seamen and artisans, coarse, superstitious, and half 
savage, were ready to indulge in any excesses. The middling class, 
composed of merchants, tradesmen, lawyers, physicians, &c., wished, as 
everywhere else, for the establishment of civil equality, rejoiced at the 
acpproach of the French, but durst not manifest its joy, for fear of a 
populace which might be urged to the greatest excesses before a Vevolutiori 
was effected. Lastly, to all these discordant elements was added another 
not less dangerous. The Venetian government was served by Sclavonians. 
This barbarous soldiery, ibreign to the people of Venice, and frequently in 
hostility with them, only awaited an occasion to gratify its longing for 
plunder, without intending to serve any party. 

Such was the internal situation of Venice. . That worn-out body was 
ready to fall to pieces. The great, in possession of the government, were 
struck with cert&in considerations. Though it might have been possible to 
resist aMittack, they were afraid of a conflict with such a warrior as 
BonapanK They dreaded the horrors of a siege, the fury with which the 
two irritated parties would not fail to be inflamed, the excesses in which 
the Sclavonian soldiery might indulge, the dangers to which Venice, with 
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her maritime and commercial est^Uiahmenta, would be^expoaea : tley were, 
above all, apprebetisiye lest tbeir.poaaeasioiis, all situated oo the termfima^ 
^should be sequestrated by Bonaparte and threatened with confiscatioD. 
They even had fears on account of the pensions upon which the inferior 
nobility lived, and which would be lost if, pushing the conflict to extremitj, 
they exposed themselves to a revolution. They conceived that by nego- 
tiating, they might save the ancient institutions of Venice by means of 
modifications ; retain the power which is always assured to those wHo are 
accustomed to wield it ; save their estates and the pensions of the petty 
nobility; and spare the^ city, of Venice the horrors of sack and pillage. 
These men, consequently, who had neither the energy of theu* ancestors 
nor the passions, of the mass of the nobility, thought of treatmg.* The 
principal members of the governmeiit assembled at the doge's. These 
were the six councillors of the doge, the three presidents of priminai 
guarantee, the three chiefs of the council of ten, and the three avogadors. 
This meeting, ,an extraordinary one, and even contrary to established usage, 
had for its aim to provide for the preservation of Venice. Gonsteruation 
per^ded it. The doge, enfeebled by age, had his eyes full of tears. He 
saiAhat they were not sure of sleeping the next night quietly in their beds. 
£ach suggested different measures. One member proposed to employ 
Haller, the banker, to soflen Bonaparte. This proposition was deemed 
ridiculous and useless. Besides, Quirini, the ambassador, had orders to do 
whatever could be done in Paris, and even to buy votes in the Directory, if 
possible.f Others proposed that they should defend themselves. This 
scheme was thought imprudent, and worthy of young and silly heads. At 
length it was decided to propose to the great council a modification of the 
constitution, in order to appease Bonaparte by that course. The great 
council, composed in general of all the nobility, anfl representing the 
Venetian nation, was convoked. Six hundred and nineteen members, that 
is, rather more than half, were present. ' The proposition was made amidst 
a dead silence. This question had already been discussed in consequence 
of a communication from Lallemant, the minister, to the senate, and it had 
been voted to defer the modifications till other times. But on this occasion 
it was obvious that it was no longej possible to have recourse to dilatory 
means. The doge's proposition was adopted by five hundred and ninety- 
eight votes. It purported that two commissioners, to, be sent by the senate, 
should be authorized to negotiate with General Bonaparte, and even to 
treat of objects within the competence of the great council, that is, of 
constitutional objects, subject to ratification. 

The two commissioners set out immediately, and found Bonaparte on 
the border of the lagoons, at the bridge of Marghera. He was disposing 
his troops, aud the French artillerymen were already exchanging balls with 
the Venetian gun-boats. The two commissioners delivered to him the 
resolution of the great council. For a moment-^he appeared struck with 
that determination; then, resuming & sharp tone, he said to them, '^ And 
are the three state inquisitors and the commandant of the Lido* in confine- 

* " Nothing would have been more easy than to defend the lagoons against an enemy, 
who, notwithstanding Napoleon's bravado, had not even a single boat. But the propo- 
sal, had it been made to an abbess and a convent of nuns, could scarce have appeared 
more extraordinary, than it did to these degenerate nobles.*'— Scott> Lf^of J(af9 
lean. E. ^ 

t *^Two hundred thousand crowns, as a private bribe, were placed at the disposal oi 
BtLma:*-^Hardenterg. E. 
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ment? t must have their heads. No treaty till French blood has been 
afenged. Your lagoons shall not deter me. I find them just what I 
e]q)ected. In a fortnight I shall be in Venice. Your nobles shall not 
.escape death except by going like the French emigrants and dragging their 
misery all over the' world." The two commissioners did their utmost to 
^ain a delay of- a few days, in order to obtain the consent of the council to 
the satisfaction which he demanded. He would not. grant more than 
twenty-four hours. He nevertheless consented to grant a suspension of 
arms for six days, to give the Venetian commissioners time to rejoin him at 
Mantua, with t^he adhesion of the great council to all the conditions which 
he imposed. 

Bonaparte, satisfied with having struck terror into the Venetiana, had no 
intention of coming to real hostilities, because he was aware of the diffi- 
culty of carrying the lagoons, and he foresaw the interference of Austria. 
If he entered by force, complaints of the violation of the preliminaries 
would be made at Vienna ; and in any case it would suit him better to 
induce them to submit. Satisfied with having frightened them, he set out 
for Mantua and Milan, not doubting that they woiild soon follow to make 
their full and entire submission. 

The i^ssembly of all the members of the government, already formed at 
the doge's, met afresh to receive the report of the commissioners. There 
were no longer any means of resisting the demands of the general; they 
were obliged to consent 16 them alh, for the danger daily became more 
imminent. It was said that the citizens were conspiring and intended to 
murder^ the nobility; and thfit theSclavonians would avail. themselves of 
the occasion to pillage the city. It was agreed to submit a new proposition 
to the great council, tending to accede to all that general Boh^arte de- 
manded. On the 13th of Floreal (May 4), the grand council was again , 
assembled. By a majority of seven hundred and four voices to* ten, it 
decided that the commissioners should be kuthorized to treat on all the 
conditions with General Bonaparte, and that proceedings should be imme- 
diately commenced against the three state inquisitors and .the commandant 
of the Lido. 

The commissioners, furnished with new powers, followed Bonaparte to 
Milan, to lay the proud constitution of Venice at his feet. But six days 
were not sufficient, and the truce had nearly expired before they could come 
to an arrangement with the general. During this interval the consternation 
kept increasing in Venice. At one moment, the terror was so great, that 
the commandant of thef lagoons was authorized to capitulate to the French 
generals invested with the command in the absence of Bonaparte. The 
government merely recommended to him the independence of the republic, 
religion, the safety of persons and of the foreign ambassadors, public and 
private property, the mint,' the bank, the arsenal, and the archives. A pro- 
longation of the truce was, however, obtained from the French generals, in 
order to allow the Venetian envoys time to negotiate with Bonaparte. 

The arrest of the three state inquisitors had disorganized the police of 
Venice. The most influential persons of the bourgeoisie bestirred them- 
selves and openly manifested an intention of acting, for the purpose of 
hastening the fall of the aristocracy. They surrounded Villetard, the 
French charge d'affaires, who had remained at Veniee after the departure 
of Lallemant, the minister, and who was an ardent patriot. They sought 
and hoped to find in him a supporter of their projects. At the same time 
.the Sclavonians were in a state of insubordination, which afforded reason to 
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•pfireheDd the most horrible excesses. They had hed quarrris with tfa«- 
people of Venice, and the haurgmsie seemed even to excite these quarrels^ 
which ^produced division amoug the forces of the idristocratic party., On 
the 20th of Floreal (May 9), terror had reached its height. Spada and 
Z6r<zi, two, very influential members of the revolutionary party, entered 
into communication with some of the members of the extraordinary meeting^ 
formed at the doge's. They insinuated that they ought to address them- 
selves to the French charge d'affaires, and to arrange with him the means 
of preserving Venice from the calamities which threatened her. Donat and 
Baiaglia, two patricians, whom we hate already seen prominent during^ 
these troubles, addressed themselves to Villetard on the 9th of May. They 
asked him what would be, in the present danger, the most likely mode of 
saving Venice. He replied that he had no authority whatever from the 
general-ih-chief to treat, but that, if they wished to have his private opinion,, 
he snould advise the following measures : The embarking and sending 
away of the Sclavonians; the institution of a civic guard ; the introduction 
of four thousand French into Venice, and the occupation by them of all the 
fortified points ; the abolition of the ancient government, and the formation 
in its stead of a municipality of thirty*six members, chosen from among all 
classes, and having the existing doge for mayor ; and the liberation of all 
prisoners confined on account of their opinions. Villetard added, that on 
these terms Bcmaparte would, no doubt, pardon the three state inquisitors 
and the commandant of the Lido. " 

These prc^tositions were submitted to the*council assembled at the doge's^ 
They were extremely severe, since they involved a complete revolution in- 
Venice^ But the heads of Uie government dreaded a revolution steeped in 
blood by the projects of the reforming party, by the popular fury, and by 
tlie cupidity of the Sclavonians. Two of them made a vehement resistance. 
Pezaro said that it would be bett^ to retire to Switzerland, than consnm- 
mate with their- own bands the rain of the ancient government of Venice. 
The opposition, however, was overcome, and it was resolved' that the propo- 
sitions should be laid before Uie great council. This was summoned to 
meet on the 23d of Floreal (May 12). Meanwhile, the arrears of pay due 
to the Sclavonians were discharged, and they were embarked to be sent 
back to Dalmatia. A contrary wmd, however, prevented them from leaving 
the harbour, and their presence in the waters of Venice only served to keep 
up the prevailing agitation and terror. 

On the 23d of Floreal (May 12), the great council was solemnly assem- 
bled for the purpose of voting the abolition of this ancient aristocracy. An 
immense concourse of people was collected. On the one hand was per- 
ceived the bourgeoisie exulting to see at last the power of its masters over- 
thrown, and, on the other, the populace, excited by the nobility, ready to 
fall upon those whom it consi4ered as the instigators of this revolution. 
The doge addressed the assembly with tears, and proposed to it to abdicate . 
the sovereignty. They were about to deliberate, when reports of musketry 
were heard. The nobility conceived themselves threatened with a mas- 
sacre. " To the vote ! to the vote ! " was shouted on all sides. Five 
hundred and twelve voices voted the abolition of the old government. Ac- 
cording to the statutes, there should have been six hundred. There were 
twelve opposition votes and five nulL^* The great council gave up the 
sovereignty to the entire Venetian nation; it voted the institution of a 
municipality and tj^e establishment of a provisional government, composed 
df dirties of ail the VeneUaa states ; it consolidated the public debt an^ 
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tb« penrioiui grantei to the poor boUm, and decreed the admiastoii of 
Yri^oth tikiops into Venice. No soonep wese these reaolutioQS adopted, 
than a flag was hoisted from a window of the palace. At this sight, the 
bourgeoisie was filled with joy, but the enraged populace, carrying idong 
with them the ima^jre of St. Mark, paraded the streets of Venice, and attacked 
the houses of the inhabitants accused of having wrung this determination 
frooi. the Venetian nobility,* The houses of Spada and Zorzi were broken 
opei^ and plundered : the uproar was at its height, and a terrible convulsion 
Mras ^prehended. Meanwhile, a certain number of the inhabitants intei* 
ested in the public tranquillity assembled, placed at their head an old Mal- 
tese general, named Salembenij who had been long persecuted by the state 
inquisition, and rushed upon the rioters. After a combat on the bridge of 
the Rialto, they dispersed them, and restored order and tranquillity. 

The Sclavonians were at length embarked and sent home, after com- 
niitting great excesses in the villages of Lido and Malamocco. The new 
municip^ity was instituted; and on the 27th of Floreal (May 16) the 
floHlla went to fetch a division of four thousand French, which quietly 
established itself in yenice.t ^ 

During these occurrences in Venice, Bonaparte was signing in Milan, 
and on the same day, with the Venetian plenipotentiaries^ a treaty confornv- 
SL\Ae in every respect with the revolution which bad just taken place. Itf 
stipulated the abdication of the aristocracy, the institution of a provisional 
government, the introduction of ^ French division upon the plea of pro^ 
tection, and the punishment of the three state inquisitors and of the com* 
mandant of the Lido. Secret articles stipulated, moreover, exchanges of 
territory, a contribution of three millions in money, and three millions in 
naval stores, and the delivery to France of three sail of the line and two 
frigates. This treaty was to have been ratified by the^ government of 
Venice; but this ratification was rendered impossible, sin^e the abdication 
had already taken: place,, and it would have been useless, because all the 
articles of the treaty were already executed. The provisional municipality, 
nevertheless, thought it right to ratify the, treaty. 

Bonaparte had thus gained hiseodi without compromising Umself with. 
Austria, without engaging in the arduous undertaking of a siege. He had 

V 

* ^ Tieldingr to the tempest whioh they could not withstand, tlie Venetian oligarchy 
assembled in mournful sdence on the I2th of May, and, after passing in review the 
exhausted resources and distracted state of the republic, voted, amidst the tears of all 
friends to their country, b;|^ a majority of five hundred and twelve to fourteen voices, the 
abdicatiQU of their authority, ^ouis from the ffiddy multitude rent the sky ; the tree 
of liberty wds hoisted on the place of St. Mark ; &e democrats entered, amidst bloodshed 
and plunder, upon the exercise of their new-bora sovereignty ; and the revolutionary 
party fondly imagined they were launched into a boundless career of glory. But the 
real patriots, the men of sense and firmness, lamented the decision. of me senate, and, 
retiring in silence to their homes, exclaimed, < Venice is no more — St. Mark has fallen ! ' 
No sooner was the mournful act communicated to the people, than they flocked together 
from all quarters^ and with loud cries demanded the restoration oi the standard of St. 
Mark, and arms to combat for the independence of their country. The cannon of the 
republicans dispersed the frantic assemblages; and, amidst the shouts of the insane * 
revolutionists, me French troops were conducted by Venetian boats' to the place of St. 
Mark, where a foreign standard had not been seen for fifteen hundred years, but where 
the coloujfsc^ independence were never again destined to wave." — Alison, E. 

t " The Freilch troops entered Venice on the 16th of May^ The partisans of liberty 
jinmediately met in a popular assembly. The aristocracy was destroyed for ever ; the 
oemocratic constitution of twelve hundred was proclaimed. Dandolo was placed at the 
head ai the city. The Lion of St. Mark an^ the GonniUvan horses w«re carried to 
I'aris - MorUkolan. E. . 
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overthrown the absurd aristocracy which had betrayed him ; He had placed 
Venice in the same situation as Lombardy, the Modenese, the Bolognese, 
and the Ferrarese ; he could now, without any embarrassment, make such 
arrangements of territory as he should think fit. In ceding to the emperor 
the whole of the terrafirma extending from the Isonzo to the Oglio, he had 
the means of indemnifying Venice, by giving to it Bologna, Ferrara, and 
the Romagna, which at this time formed part of the Cispadane republic. 
Giving these provinces to revolutionized Venice was not placing them again 
under the yoke. There would then be left the duchy of Modena and 
^^mbardy, with which it would be easy to compose a second republic, 
allied with the first. A still better thing might be done, that is, if it were 
possible to put ah end to local rivalries, namely^ to unite all the provinces 
emancipated by- the French arms, and to form with Lombardy, the Mo- 
denese, the Bolognese, the Ferrarese, the Romagna, the Polesina, Venice, 
and the Greek islands, a powerful republic, which should bear sway both 
on the continent ^nd in the seas of Italy. 

The secret articles relative to the three millions in naval stores, and to 
the three ships of the line and two frigates, furnished ♦he means "of laying 
hands on the whole Venetian navy. The comprehensive mind of Bona- 
parte, whose foresight embraced all objects at once, would not have that 
happen to us with the Venetians which had before happened to us with the 
Dutch, namely, that the naval officers or the governors of the islands, 
dissatisfied with the revolution, should deliver up to the English the ships 
and islands under their command. He laid particular stress upon the im- 
portant Greek islands belonging to Venice, Corfu, Zanle, Cephalonia, 
Santa Maura, and Cerigo. He immediately ordered them to be occupied. 
He wrote to Toulon, desiring that a certain number of seamen might be 
sent to him by l^d, promising to pay their expenses and to equip them on 
their arrival in Venice. He solicited the Directory to order Admiral 
Brueys* to sail immediately with six ships in order to collect the whole of 
the Venetian navy, and to proceed with it to take possession of the Greek 
islands. He sent of his own accord two millions to Toulon, that the com- 
missioner of the navy there might not be stopped by want of funds. In 
this particular he went beyond the regulations of the treasury, in order to 
avoid delay. Meanwhile, fearing lest Brueys should arrive too late, he 
united the little flot'illa which he had in the Adriatic with the ships found 
at Venice, intermixed the Venetian crews with the French crews, put on 
board two thousand troops, and despatched them immediately to take 
possession of the islands. He would thus secure the most important posts 
in the Levant and the Adriatic, and take a position which, becoming daily 
more imposing, could not fail to have a powerful influence on the definitive 
negotiations of Austria. 

TJie revolution was daily making fresh progress, sinc^ the signature of 
preliminaries of Leoben had fixed the fate of Italy, and insured the influ- 
ence of France. It was now certain that the greater part of Upper Italy 
would be constituted into a democratic republic. It was an alluring i 
example, which agitated Piedmont, the duchy of Parma, Tuscany, and the 
states of the Pope. The French general excited none, but seemed ready 
to welcome those who should throw themselves into his arms. At Genoa, 
the public mind was violently incensed against the aristocracy, less absurd 

* ThiAwas the same admiral who was afterwards so signally defeated by 'Nelson at 
the memorable battle of the Nile. £. 
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and leflB eidfeebled than that of Venice, bat, if possible, more obstinate. 
France, as we ba^e seen, had treated with her for the purpose of securing 
her riear, and had limited her demand to two millions for indemnities, two 
mijlions for pay, 9n<| the recall of the fanbilies exiled for their attachment to 
France. But the patriot party kept within no bounds, as soon as Bonaparte 
> had imposed peace upon Austria. It met at the house of one Morandi, and 
had there formed an extremely violent club. A petition was drawn up and • 
presented to the doge, demanding modifications in the constitution. The 
doge obtained the appointment of a coipmission for the purpose of examin-^ 
ing this proposition. Meanwhile, the agitation went on. The citizens of- 
Genoa and the hotheaded young men concerted together, and held them- 
selves in readiness to take up arms. The nobles, on their part, aided by 
the priests, excited the populace, and armed the porters and the charcoal- 
burners. The minister of France, a mild and moderate man, rather 
restrained than excited the patriot party. But, on the 22d of May, when 
the occurrences at Venice became known, the Morandists, as they were 
called, appeared in. arms, and endeavoured to make themselves masters of 
the principal posts of the city. A most violent conflict ensued. The 
patriots, opposed by the whole of the populace, were beaten, and a cruel 
revenge was wreaked upon them. The victorious rabble committed great 
excesses, and did not spare the French families, many of whom were mal- 
treated. If the minister of France remained unmolested, it was only 
because the doge had taken care to send him a guard. When Bonaparte 
iieard of these events^ he saw that he could no longer delay interfering. 
He doi^atched Lavalette,* his aide-de-camp, to claim the French who 

* "Majrie Chamans, Count de Lavalette, was bom in the year 1769, of pbscnre pft- 
rents. He was destinjed for the clerical profession, ahd wore the habit of an abb6 for 
some time, but afterwards took to the law. ^he Revolution gave a new direction to 
his ambition. He became an officer in the national guards, Imd afterwards served in the 
armies of the Rhine and of Italy. Bonaparte made nim his aide-de-camp, intrusted him 
with hisr secret correspondence, and gave him in marriage Josephine's niece. On the 
estatblishment of the Consulate, Lavaletto was made count and commander of the 
Legion of Honour. In 1815, when Louis fled from the Tuileries, he assumed the direc- 
tion of the post-office, and used his utmost effi)rts to accelerate the progress of Napoleon. 
In consequence, on the second restoration, he was condemned to death as an accomplice 
of the Emperor. He contrived, however, to escape from prison in the disguise of his 
own wife, and was assisted in his endeavours to quit France by Messrs. Bruce and 
Hutchinson and- Sir Robert Wilson. After some years of exile he was pardoned, and 
returned to his native country in 1821.*'— £ncyc/opa<«awtfOT«riaMia. E. 

** Lavalette was no bad representation of Bacchus. A lady might have been proud 
. of his pretty little whito hand, and red, well-turned nails. His two little eyes and im- 
moderately little nose, placed in the midst of a very fat pair of cheeks, gave to his , 
countejaance a truly comic expression, in aid of which came the extraordinary arrange- 
ment of his head. Not the locks only, but the individual hkirs might be counted *, and 
they received distinguishing names from the wits of the staff— as the invincible, the 
redoubtable, the courageous; and one, in particular, which defied the discipline of the 
comb or the hand, and pertinaciously stood upright, was called the indomitable. But 
notwithstanding this personal appearance, and an address almost burlesque, Lavalette 
knew how to enforce respect. He had sense a^id wit; had seen much and retained 
much ; ^nd related anecdotes with remarkable grace, resulting' from a cast of ideas at . 
once quiet, brilliant, and acute. He was a good father, a good husband, and a faithful 
friend. He married, a few days before his departure for Egypt, Emile de Beauharnois, 
daughter of Madame Bonaparte's brother-in-law. This younff lady was of extreme 
beauty, gentle, and well-educated. Her husband, however, had not reached E^pt 
before she took the small-pox, and lost her beauty. She was in despair; and though by 
degrees the traces of the malady subsided, she could not reconcile herself to the change 
of which she felt conscious her husband, on his return, must be sensible. The delicacy 
of his. conduct, however, never gave her reason to suppose that his attachment was 
diminished ; but her profound melancholy and weariness of life showed that she could 
not overcome her own apprehensions." — JhuhtSu d^AbranUs. £. i 
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were confined, to Aemand rqwattobs ill their tehiU; «id» %bofe 111, to 
kiflial on >the apprehension of the three stale inquisitors '«ciciiaedt>f kming 
pot arms into the hands of the populace. The patriot party, supported hj 
this powerful influence, rallied, regained the ascendency, awl obliged^tise 
Genoese aristocracy to abdicate, as that of Venice had done. A pro- 
visional government was installed, and a commission sent to Bonaparte, ti>/ 
confer with him ou the subject of the constitution that it was expedieilt to 
give to. the republic of Genoa. 

Thus, after having in two' months enforced the submissiou of the Pope, 
crossed the Julian Alps, imposed peace upon Austria, recrossed the Alps, 
and punished Venice, Bonaparte was in Milan, exercising supreme authority 
over all Italy, awaiting, without hastening, the march of the revolution, 
setting hands to work upon the constitution of the emancipated provinces, 
creating a navy in the Adriatic, and rendering his situation more and more 
imposhg for Austria. The preliminaries of Leoben had been approved in 
Paris and « in Vienna: the exchange of the ratifications had taken place 
between Boni^arte and M. de Gallo, and the immediate opening of the 
conferences for a definitive peace was expected. Bonaparte in Milan, a 
mere general^of the republic, possessed greater influence than all the poten- 
tates in Europe. Couriers incessantly going and coming, indicated that 
the destinies of the world were thereto' be decided. The enthusiaistic 
Italians waited for whole houBs to see the general come forth from the 
Serbelloni palace. Young vand beautiful women surrounded Madame 
Bonaparte, and composed a brilliant court for her. Then commenced that 
extraordinary existence which has since diizzled and swayed the wo^jld. 
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IBMBARRASSING SITUATION OF ENGLAND; FRESH PROPOSALS FOK 
PEACE ; CqiJFERENCES AT LILLE— ELECTIONS OF THE YEAR V— 
STRUGGLE OF THE COUNCILS WITH THE DIRECTORY— PLOT OF 
THE ROYALIST FACTION— STROKE OF POLICY OF THE EIGH- 
TEENTH OF FRUCTIDOR. 

The conduct of Bonaparte in regard to Venice was bold. It had never- 
theless not exceeded the limit of the laws. He had grounded the manifesto 
of Palma Nova upon the necessity of repelling hostilities already com- 
menced ; and, before the hostilities had changed into a declared war, he 
had c6ncluded a treaty, which rendered it unnecedsery for the Directory to 
submit the declaration of war, to the two Councils. Thus the republic of 
Venioe had been attacked, destroyed, and erased from the list of European 
qpowers^ without the general's having scarcely consulted the Directory, or 
the Directory the Councils. Nothing was left to be done but to announce 
the treaty. Genoa had, in like manner, been revolutionized, apparently 
without the government having been consulted ; and all these facts, whidk 
>were attributed to General Bonaparte in a much greater degree than they 
really belonged to him, produced an extraordinary idea of the authority 
which he assumed in Italy, and of the power which he arrogated to himself. 
*^he Directory was sensible, in fact, that General Bonaparte had evaded k 
^great many questions ; yet it could not reproach him with having materially 
eicceeded his powers. It was obliged to acknawledge the utility and the 
seaaonableness of all his operations ; and it durst not disapprove this con*> 
<iuct of a victorious general, and of one possessing such great authority 
ovet the pnblic mind. M. duerini, the Venetian ambassador in Pari^, 
had employed all possible means with the Directory to gain votes in favdur 
of his country. He made use of a Dalmatian, a cunning intriguer^ who 
was acquainted with Bar ras, to gain over that director. It appears that the 
sum of six hundred thousand francs in bills was given, on condition lolf 
defending Venice m the Directory. But Bonaparte, informed of the 
* >intrigue, denounced it. Venice was not saved, and payment of the bills 
was refused. These facts, known to the Dn-ectory, occasioned exjilstnations 
and even the commencement of proceedings ; but in the end the affair Was 
hushed up. The conduct of Bonaparte in Italy was approved of, and the 
first days which followed the tidings of the preliminaries of (Leoben Were 
devoted to unbounded joy. The enemies of the -Revolution and of the 
Directoify, who had so loudly called for peace, that they might have a ^prfe. 
>text for accusing the government, were extremely mortified at bottom to see 
the preliminaries signed. The republicans were transported* with Joy. 
' "They could have wished, it is true, the entire emancipation «f Iti^y ; miH 
tthej were delighted to see the republic recognized, and in some measUi^ 
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sanctioned, by the emperor. ,The great masd of the |k>pulation w'as glad to- 
see an end put to the horrors of war, and occasion to hope for 9 reduction 
of the public burdens. The sitting at which the Councils received the 
notification of the preliminaries was a scene of enthusiasm. It was declared 
that the armies of Italy, of the Rhine, and of the Sambre and Meuse, had 
deserved well of the country and of /nan^ind, in conquering peace by their 
victories. All the parties lavished expressions of the warmest enthusiasm 
on Bonaparte, and it was proposed to give him the surname of Italicus, as 
in "Rome that of Africanus had been conferred on Scipio. 

Austria conquered, the whole continent was at peace with Fr^mce. 
Ehgland alone was ted for her to contend with. England, reduced herself, 
was in a really perilous situation. Hoche, stopped short at Frankfort 
amidst the most glorious triumphs, was impatient to open for himself a new 
career. His attention was still directed to Iceland, and he had by no means 
relinquished his plan of the preceding year. He had nearly eighty thousand 
men between the Rhine and the Nidda; he had lefl about forty thousand in 
the environs of Brest ; the squadron equipped in that port was quite rea'dy 
to sail. A Spanish fleet collected at Cadiz was only waiting for a gale of 
wind to oblige the English admiral, Jervis,* to quit his station off that port, 
to sail from it, and proceed to the Channel to combine its efforts with that 
of the French navy. The Dutch had, at length, succeeded in assembling a 
squadron and reorganizing part of their army. Hoche had therefore at hiis 
disposal immense means for exciting Ireland to insurrection. He proposed 
ta detach twentv thousand men from the army of the Sambre and Meuse, 
and to march tnem off for Brest, to be embarked afresh. He had selected 
his best troops for this important operation, the object of all his thoughts." 
He proceeded himself to Holland u^der the strictest incognito, having 
given out that he was going to pass a lew days with his family. There he 
superintended with his own eyes all the preparations. Seventeen thousand 
Dutch, excellent troops, were embarked, and the squadron only waited for 
the signal to sail, and join the expedition prepared at Brest. These forces,, 
when united with those expected^ from Spain, would evidently threaten 
England with incalculable daggers. 

. Pitt was in the greatest consternation. The defection of Austria, the* 
prq)arations making in the Texel; the squadron collected in Cadiz, from . 
which the blockading fleet might be blown by a gale — all these circum* 
stances were alarming. Spain and France were uniting theff efforts ta 
force Portugal to make peace, and the defection of this ancient ally too was 
to be apprehended. These events had seriously- affected ' credit, and pro- 
duced a crisis long foreseen and frequently predicted. The government. 
stHl had recourse to the Bank, and had obtained from it enormous advances; 
either by making it purchase stock or discount exchequer-bills. It was 
only by a profuse issue of notes that the ^ank was enabled to furnish these 
advancesl The public being alarmed, and a report being circulated that 
the Bank had lent considerable sums to the government, every one hastened^ 
to turn his notes into specie. Thus, in the month of March, at the moment 
.when Bonaparte was advancing towards Vienna, the Bank was obliged ta 
apply for authority to suspend its payments. This application was^com-^ 
plied with, and it was released from an obligation which it was incapable 

* Admiral Sir John Jervis, afterwards created Earl St. Vincent, in honour of fai» 
oetebratM naval victory of that name, died a few years since, at an advanced 
■ge. E. . 
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of exeeoting.* Put itt credit and its existence were not saved, for all thtf. 
A stateipent of its securities and liabilities was immediately puUifhed.. 
The former amonnted to 17,597,280/. ; the latter to 13,770,990/. ; Jo that ' 
its securiUes exceeded its liabilities by 3,826,890/. But it was not said 
how much of the fomer consisted of government securities. So much as 
. consisted in bullion or bills of exchange was safe enough ; but stocks and 
-exchequer-bills, which constituted the greater part of the securities, had 
lost their gredit with the policy of the government. Its notes fell imme- 
diately more than 15 per cent. The bankers, in iheir turn, solicited the 
facplty of paying in notes, otherwise they should be obliged to suspend-^ 
their payments. It was natural that the same favour should be granted to 
them as to the Bank ; nay, it was no more than just that it %hould, for it 
'was the refusal of the Bank to fulfil its engagements in cash which rendered 
it impossible for them to discharge theirs in that manner. But frgm that 
moment the forced currency of money would be given to notes. To obviate ' 
this inconvenience, the principal merchants and traders in r<ondon met and 
exhibited a* remarkable proof of public spirit and intelligence. Aware that 
the refusal to take bank-notes in payment would prcxiuce an inevitable 
catastrophe, in which all fortunes would suffer alike, they resolved to pre- 
vent it, and unanimously agreed to receive notes in payment. England 
struck, on this occasion, into the track of paper-money. It is true that this 
paper-money, instead of being forced, was voluntary ; but it had only the 
solidity of paper, and was eminently dependent on the political conduct of 
the cabinet. J^o render it fitter for the purpose' of money, it was divided 
jpto small sums. The Bank, whose smallest notes had been for 51, was 
authorized to issue notes for 1/. and 2/. This was one way of rendering 
them serviceable for the payment of the labouring classy. 

Though the good spirit of English commerce had rendered this catas- 
trophe less mischievous than it might have been, yet the situation was not 
less 'perilous; and, that it might not become disastrous,- it was requisite to 
disarm France and to prevent the Spanish, French, and Dutch squadrons 
from uniting to kindle a conflagration in Ireland. The royal family wae 
still as hostile as ever to the Revolution and to peace ; but Pitt, who had 
no other view than the interest of England, considered a respite as indis- 
pensably necessary at the moment. Whether the peace should be definitive 
or not, a temporary repose was requisite. Perfectly agreeing on this point 
with Lordr GrenvUle, he induced the cabinet to set on foot a bond fidt 
negotiation, which should afford two or three years' relaxation to the 
overstrained springs of the British power. To dispute the possession of 
the Netherlands, now ceded by Austria, was wholly out of the question. 

* <^ The aspect of public aiSairs in Britain had never been so clouded since the com- 
mencement of the war, nor, indeed, during the whole of the nineteenth century, as it 
was at the opening of the year 1797. Party spirit raged with uncommon violence in 
every part pt the empire. Insurrections prevailed in many districts of Ireland ; com- 
mercial embarrassments were rapidly increasing; and the i continued pressure on the 
Bank threatened a total dissolu^on ot public cre£t. The pressure arising from all these 
causes, together with the ffreat drains upon the specie of the country which the exten- 
sive loans to the Imperitu government had occasioned, was brought to a crisis in the 
close of 1796, by the, run upon the country banks. The bankers, as the on]f means of 
. averting bankruptcy^ applied from all quarters to the Bank of England ; the panic 
speedily reached the metfropolis; and such was the run upon that establishment, that 
they were reduced to payment in sixpences ; and were on the verge of insolvency, when 
an order in council was interposed for their relief, suspending all payments in. c^ash,. 
until the sense of parliament could be taken on the best means of restoring the oircula- 
t ion."— Alison. £. 
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The '«Q}oiiite we}e aH that eMdd iio# be m vnhfiU of Mgpom ; ^nd 
^oriie^wcntty Ih^re were both laetoe and bopes of comiilg toaa «fr«ig^ 
tmrtet. Ntit ^hly abe situation of affairs iadicated 4be intenlion of tr#aim^, 
but tbe ^boice of the negotittor proved it also. Lord Maliiiesbiiry was 
esrain appointed ; and, at his Bge, a man would noti have 'been ^osployed 
^Snoe successively in a vain representation. Lord Malmesbilrj, Celebrated 
for his long diplomatic oarsfir, and for bis dexterity as a negotiator, -was 
weary of bosiness, but wished to retire from it, after a brilliant and sao- 
•cesdfiil negotiation. None could be more brilliant than a pacification with 
France after so obstinate a struggle ; and; if he had not been certain ^that 
his cabinet was desirous of peace, he would not have consented to play a 
parade part, which would become ridiculous by the repetition. He had, in 
fact, received secret instructions, which left him no doubt. The English' 
cabinet applied for passports for its negotiator; and by. common consent 
the place for the confercincea was fixed not in Paris but at Lille. The 
Directory preferred receiving the English minister in a provincial town, 
biecause it was less afraid of his intrigues there. The English minister, on 
his part, had no wish tOfbe brought ^ce to face with a government wHose 
forms had some rudeness, and was better pleased to treat through the me- 
dium of its negotiators. \ Lille was therefore selected, and a formal legation 
was prepared on both sides. Hoche was, nevertheless, to continue his 
preparations with vigour, in order to give more authority to the French 
negotiators. 

Thus France, victorious on all sides, was in negotiation with the two 
great European powers, and appeared to be on tfae 'eve of a general peace. 
Events so auspicious and so brUliant should have left room for joy only in 
all hearts ; but the elections for the year V had just given »a dangerous 
atrength to the opposition. We have seen how busy the adversaries of the 
Directory were at the approach of the elections. The royalist faction had 
considerably influenced their result. It had lost three of its principal 
agents by the apprehension of Brottier, LaviJle-Ifearnoie, and Duveme de 
Presle ; but that did it little harm, for, so great was the confusion which 
prevailed in it, that it could scarcely be increased by the loss of itis >eadef«. 
There still existed two associations, one of men devoted to and capable of 
taking up arms; the other of doubtful men, fit only to vote at elections. 
The Lyons agency was yet intact. Pichegru, con^iring apart, was still 
corresponding with Wickham, the English minister, and file Prince of 
-CJonde. The Sections, influenced, by these intriguers of all kinds, and 
especially by the spirit of reaction, had the result which had been foreseen. 
Almost the whole of the second third was composed, like the first, of men 
who were enemies to the Directory, either from attachment to royalty or 
hatred of terror. Those who were devoted to royalty were, it is true, very 
few in number ; but they meant to. avail themselves, as usual, of the 
passions of others. Pichegru was elected deputy in the Jura. At Colmar 
^ne Chemble was chosen, who was employed in the correspondence with 
Wickham; at Lyons, Imbert Colomes, one of the members of the royalist 
^cncy in the South, and Camille Jordan,* a young man of good sentiments 
«nd a lively imagination, but who displayed a ridiculous enmity against the 

* ''•Camille Jordan was a young Lyonese deputy, distinguiriied by hi»«k)qaenee and 
4C0afUge,biit who entertained some unreasonable opinions, and was ue gteatpaneff^r' " 
.of the clergy in the younger council. He was known by the nickname of Chlmi 
-Ictfdaki, and Jordan of the Bells, because he wished to decree the xe^Mablishiiient 
'liells and the independence of 'the cUrgy/^-'-Mignet, £. 
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IMfeetofy ; at MwnMm, General Willot, Who had been remored from {be 
anay of the O^eaa to command in the depaitoient of the Boach^s-dn* 
i^hone, and who, lo far from carbing iianies, had suffered himself to be 
won, perhaps wkhoiM bein|^ aware of it, by the royalist faction ; at 
VersaUles, one. Vaimlliers, impKcated in Brottier's conspiracy, and des- 
tined by the agency for administrator of articles of consumption ; at Brest, 
Admiral Villaret-Jojteuse, who had fallen Out with Hoche, and, consequently, 
wi^ the government on occasion of the expedition to Ireland. A great 
many other selections were made equally significant with the above. 
General Jourdan, who had resigned the command of thff army of the 
Sambre and Meuse after the unsuccessfiil termination of the preceding 
campaign, was nominated deputy by his department. He was worthy of 
representing the army in the legislative body, and of avenging the dishonour 
which the treason of Pichegru was about to cast upon it. It was a singular 
circumstance that Barrere was elected by the department of the Hautes- 
Pyrenees.' 

The new members hastened to Paris. They were to be installed on the 
1st of Pr atrial. Meanwhile they were taken to the club of Clichy, which 
daily Ji)ecame more and more violent. The councils themselves no longer 
manifested their former moderation. The members of the first third, 
seeing that the moment when they were to be reinforced was approaching, 
be^an to. throw off the reserve in which, for fiflec];!' months past, they had 
•^enveloped themselves. They bad hitherto followed in the track of the 
<3<mstituti<malist8, that is, of those deputies who pretended to be neitheiv 
friends ncnr enemies of the Directory, but to be attached to the constitution 
alone, and to oppose the government only when it deviated from that. 
This direction had particularly prevailed in the Council of the Ancients. 
But as the day of the junction approached, the opposition in the Five 
Hundred began to employ a more threatening language. It was said that 
'the Ancients Itad too long led the Five Hundred, and that it was time fot 
the latter to throw off their dependence. Thus, in the. club of Clichy as 
well as in the legislative body, the party that was about to acquire th^ 
Majority manifested its joy and its audacity. 

The constitutionalists, doped, like all those who from the commence- 
ment of the Revolution had suffered themselves to be drawn into the 
-opposition, fancied that they were about to become the masters of the' 
moTeriient, and that the new comers would only be a reinforcement for 
them. Carnot was at their head. Continuing to pursue the false direction 
which he had taken, he had never ceased supporting in the Directory the 
opifiion of the legislative minorify. In the discussion of the preliminaries 
of Leoben, in particular, he had given vent to an animosity hitherto kept 
Within the bounds of decorum, and supported the concessions made to 
Austria with a zeal .which could not have been expected from his past life. 
<Gamot, blinded by his self-love, conceived that he could lead at pleasure 
4he •constitutioBal party l»otii in the Five Hundred and in the Ancients, and 
Tsaw in the newly elected only additional partisans. In his zeal to bring 
togelther the elements of a party of which he hoped to be the chief, he 
isought to connect himself with the most distinguished of the new deputies. 
He had ev&k anticipated Pichegru, who was far from showing politeness to 
any of the members of the Directory, and called to see him. Pichegri]^, 
making a very iffi netum for his cifvilitics, had only manife£rt;ed aversion and 
^almost disdain. Camot had made the acquaintance of many other deputiefs 
*af the firat and second third. His iipart|a«n«s at Ite Luxembourg had 
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become the rendezvous of all the members of the new opposition ; and hi» 
colleagues daily saw their most irreconcilable enemies coming to visit him. 

The great question was that of the choice of a new director. The lot 
was to decide who should go out. • If the lot fell upon ^ Lareveill^re, 
Rewbel, or Barras, the course of the government would be changed ; for 
the director nominated by the new majority could not fail to vote with 
Carnot and Letourneur. . 

It was said that the five directors had agreed among themselves which of 
them should retire ; that Letourneur* had consented to resign his functions, 
and that the biillot was to be only illusory. This was an absurd surmise, 
as the surmises hazarded by parties in general are. The five directors, 
Lareveille^e alone excepted, clung closely to their places. Moreover, 
Carnot and Letourneur, hoping to become masters of the government, if 
the lot should turn out one of their three colleagues, would not consent to 
abandon their post voluntarily. One circiimstance might have authorized 
this rumour. The five directors had stipulated among themselves that the 
member going out should receive from each of his colleagues an indemnity 
of ten thousand francs, whicl) would make forty thousand, so that the poor 
directors might not pass all at once from the pomp of power to indigence. 
This arrangement -led to a conjecture that, in order to decide Letourneur, 
his colleagues had agreed to give up to him part of their salaries. 'This,, 
however, was not the case. It was said also that it had been agreed that 
he should resign before the 1st of Prairial, that the nomination of the new 
director might take place before the admission of the s^ond third into the- 
councils — another combination irreconcilable with the presence of Ca[rno^ ^ 

The society of Clichy was very active in its endeavours to prevent the 
arrangements just mentioned. It contrived to get a proposal submitted to* 
the Five Hundred, tending to oblige the directors to draw the lots in 
public. This proposal was unconstitutional, for .the constitution did not 
prescribe the mode of drawipg, and depended for its regularity on thfr 
interest of each of the directors. It passed nevertheless in the councils. 
Lareveillere-Lepeaux, without ambition, but firm, represented to his col- 
leagues that this measure would be an encroachment on their prerc^gatives, 
and exhorted them not to acknowledge its legality. The Directory replied 
that it would not carry it into execution bece^use it was unconstitutional. 
The councils rejoined that the Directory had no right to judge of a 
decision of the legislative body. The Directory was about to insist,* and to 
answer that the constitution was placed by a fundamental article under the 
safeguard of each of the powers, and that the executive power was bound 
not to constitute an unconstitutional measure ; but Carnot and Letourneur 
abandoned their colleagues. . Barras, who was violent but by no means 
firm, prevailed upon Rewbel and Lareveillere-Lepeaux to give way, and 
there was no further dispute about the mode of drawing the lots. 

The turbulent club of Clichy devised fresh propositions to be submitted 
to the councils - before the 1st of* Prairial. The most important in its 
estimation was the repeal of the noted law of the 3d of Brumaire^ which 
excluded the relatives of emigrants from public functions, and closed the 
doors of the legislative body against several members of the first and second 
third. The proposition was actually made to the Five Hundred, a few 
days before the 1st of Prairial, and adopted afler a stormy discnssiom 
This unhoped-for success, even before the junction of the second third, 
proved tbe influence which the opposition began to exercise over the 
legislative body, though still composed of two-thirds Conventionalists. How 
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9ver, the party cafiing itself comHitational was stronger in the Aocients. 
It was offended at the wilfulness of the deputies, who had hitherto seemed 
to submit to its direction, and it refused to repeal the law of the 3d of 
Brumaire. 

The 1st of Prairial having arrived, the two hundred and fifty new 
members repaired to the legislative body, and took the place of two hundred 
and fifty Conventionalists. Among the seven hundred and fifty members 
of the two councils, there were left, therefore, no. more than two hundred 
and fifty belonging to the great assembly which had consummated and 
defended the Revolution. When Pichegru appeared at the Five Hundred, 
t^e greater part of the assembly, not knowing that it' had a traitor in its 
bosom, and regarding him only as an illustrious general disgraced by the 
government, rose firom an impulse of curiosity. Out of four hundred and 
forty-four votes, he obtained three hundred ai^d eighty-seven for the presi- 
dency. The moderate and constitutional party would fain have called 
General Jourdan to the bureau, in order to pave the way for him to the 
chair, and to raise him to it after Pichegru ; but the new majority, proud of > 
its strength, and throwing ofi* already all kind of delicacy,. rejected Jourdan.. 
The members of the* bureau were Messrs. Simeon, Vaublanc, Henri 
Lariviere, and Parisot. The exclusion of Jourdan was unwise, and could 
not but deeply wound the armies. During the sitting, the election for the 
Hautes Pyrenees, which had returned Barrdre to the legislative body, was 
annulled. The result of the drawing of lots by the Directory was commu- 
nicated. By a singular chance, the lot had fallen on Letourneur, which 
served to confirm the prevailing opinion^ of a voluntary agreement among 
the directors.* The choice of a successor next occupied all minds. That 
choice was now a matter of mu^h less consequence, since it could not 
change the directorial majority ; but still it was the support of one vpice 
given to Camot ; and besides, as people were not well acquainted with the 
sentiments of Lareveillere-Lepeaux, as he was known to be a moderate, 
and one of the persons proscribed in 1793, they flattered themselves that 
he might, in certain cases, join Carnot, and change* the majority. The 
Constitutionalists, who entertained the wish and the hope to modify the 
march of the government, without overthrowing it, would fain have nomi- 
nated a man attached to the existing system, but decided against the 
Directory, and ready to support Carnot. They proposed Cochon, the 
minister of the police, and a friend of Carnot's. They also thought of 
£ieurnonville ; but the, members of the cliib of Clichy were hostile to 
Cochon, though they had, at first, shown him great favour on account ^of his 
energy against the Jacobins. They were now embittered against him for 
the apprehension of Brottier, Duverne de Presle, and Laviile-Heurnois, but 
especially for his circulars to the electors. They rejected Cochon and 
even Beurnonville. They proposed Barthelemy, our ambassador in Swit- 
zerland, and the negotiator of the treaties of peace with Prussia and Spain. 
It was certainly not the diplomatic pacificator whom they meant to honour 

* It is asserted in a great number of historical works that Letourneur went out by a ■ 
voluntary arrangement. Lareveillere-Lepeaux, the director, in his valuable and yet 
unpublished memoirs, declares the contrary. To every one acquainted with that virtu- 
ous citizen, who was incapable of falsehood^ his assertion is proof sufficient. But 
Carnot's memorial, written after the 18th of FVuctidor, leave* no doulbt on the subject 
In that memorial, full of gall, and which is to be deplored for the fflory of Carnot, he 
assures us that all those arrangements are but mere conjecture. He certainly had no. 
interest in justifying his colleagues, against whom he was filled with resentment. 

m2 
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ia^ his peraoB, but the* siqpposed «oq«Mplice of the Pretender and thcr 
emigrants. Heweven,. the royalists^ who hoped to hare a traitor' in him^ 
»id<>the r^ubliicans, wbo were afraid of finding htm one, were alike 
mistaken. M. Barthelemy was but a weak man, of moderate abilities, 
faithful; to the reigning power, and not eren possessmg the boldness 

> nec^essary. for betrajfing it. To deoide his election^ w&ch met with 
obstacles, it waa reported that he would not accept the office^ and that his 
nomination would be a homa^ paid to the man who had 'commenced the 
reconciliation of France with Europe. This faUe contributed to his 
success. In the Five Hundred, he obtained three hundred and nine votes, 
and Cochon two hundred and thirty. In the list of the candidates 
presented, to the Ancients appeared the names of Massena, supported by 
one hundred and eightynseven votes ; Kleber, by one hundred- and seventy* 
three ; Augereau, by one hundred and thirty-nine. There were a number 
,of deputies who wished to call to the government one of the most 
distinguished generals of divisipn in the armies. . . ^ 

Barthelemy was elected by the Ancients, and, in spite of the fhble 
pvented'to gain votes for him, he immediately replied that he accepted the 
functions of director. His introduction into the Directory instead of 
Letourneur, produced no change of influence whatever. Barthelemy was 
not more capable of acting upon his colleagues than Letourneur ; he pro- 
ceeded to vote in the same manner, and to do from position, what Letour^ 
neur had done from attachment to the person, of Carnot. 

The raeiobers of the society of Cltohy^ the Clichyansj %s they were called, 
fell to. work, iipmediately on the I^st of Prairial, and- indicated the most 
violent i)]tentioQs. Few of them w»re in the confidence of the royalist 
agents. £emerer^ Versan, Imbert Colom^, Pichegru^ and perhaps Willot,. 
wer« alone in the secret. Pichegru, at first in correspondence with Conde 
and Wickham, had just been put in direct communication with the Pre*^ 
Render* He received great encouragement, magnificent promises, and fresh 
"^ funds, which he again acc^ted, without being more obtain thim before 
what use he could- make of tliem. He promised much, and said that, 
before he could come to any determination, he must observe the new march 
iOf affairs. Cold, and reserved, he affected, towards his accomplices and 
everybody, the mystery of a profound mind and the earnestne^ of a great 
cbara,cter. The less he spoke, the greater were supposed to be his combi- 
nations and his means. The majority of the Ciichyans were unacquainted 

• with his secret mission* The government itself was ignorant of it, for Du- 

verne de Presle knew nothing of it, and of course could not communicate it. 

Amftng the Ciichyans, some were actuated by ambition, others by a 

. natural leaning towards monarchy, and the^ greater number by the remem- 
brance of the Reign of Terror, and by the fear of seeing it renewed^ Col- 
lected together by various motives, they were led, as is almost always the 
case with bodies of- men, by the most ardent among them. After the 1st 
of Prairial, they formed the wildest plans. The first was to place the 
councils in permanence. They then meant to demand the removal of the 

^ troops which were in Paris ; they purposed to arrogate to themselves the 
police of the capital^ by interpreting the article of the constitution which 
gave to the legislative body the poljpe of the place of its sittings^ and by 
construing the word place as the word town or city. They, purposed' also 
to put tfie directors under accusation, to appoint others, to rppeal en 
nfbsse^ the laws called, revolutionary, that is, to annul, by favour of tbaV 
term, the entire revolution. Thus, Paris being in their power, the chiefs 
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df the governmeAl overthrown, the authority placed in their bands to he 
disposed of at their pleasure, they coulB haza^ anything, eve^i theWeslora- 
tion of royalty.. These propositions of some violent spirits were, neverthe* 
less, rejected. More moderate men, seeing that they were tantamount to 
' an attack by main force upon the Directory, opposed them, and caused 
others to be adopted. It was agreed to have recourse, in the first place, 
to the power of the majority, for the- purpose of changing all the commis- 
sions, reforming certain laws, and thwarting the course then pursued by 
the Direptory. Legislative tactics were, preferred for the moment to attacks 
by main force. 

Having once determined upon this plan, they immediately put it in exe- 
cution. After annulling Barrere's election, they recollected that four mem- 
bers of the first third had been excluded in the preceding year, by virtue 
of the law of the 3d of Brumaire. The refusal of the Ancients to repeal 
this law was not an obstacle. The deputies, shut out from the legislative 
body, were recalled as unconstitutionally excluded. Their names were 
Ferrand-Vailiant, Gault, Polissart, Job Ay me of the Drome, and Mersan, 
one of the agents of royal ism. They then devised a new method of repeal- 
ing* the law of the 3d of Brumaire. The repeal of that law, having beeik 
proposed some days before, and rejected by the Ancients, could not be* 
again proposed for a year to come. A new form was employed, -^nd it was 
decided that tllb law of the 3d of Brumaire should be repealed in so far as 
-elated to exclusion from public functions. This was nearly the whole of 
the law. The Ancients adopted the resolution, under this form. The 
members of the new third, excluded as relatives of emigrants or as included 
in the amnesty for revolutionary ofiences, were allowed to be introduced. 
To this resolution M. Imbert Golomes of Lyons was indebted for the privi- 
lege of entering the legislative body.* It benefited Salicetti also, who had 
been compromised in the events of Praii'ial and included in the amnesty 
with several members of the Convention. Having been returned as deputy 
in. Corsica, his election was confirmed. From an appearance of impar- 
tiality, the leaders of the Five Hundred obtained the repeal, of a law of the 
2lM of Flgireal, which removed from Paris the Conventionalists not invested 
with public functions. This was. done in Order to. appear to abrogate all 
the revolutionary laws. They proceeded immediailbly to the verification of 
the elections, and, as it might naturally be expected, they annulled all that 
were doubtful, in case a republican deputy had been returned, and confirmed 
them when they had brought in- an enemy to the Revolution.. They caused 
all the commissions to be renewed ; and, pretending that everything ought 
to date from the day of their introduction into the legislative body, they 
demanded accounts of the finances up to the 1st of Prairial. They then 
got special commissions formed, for examining the laws relative to emi-; 
grants, prints, religion, public instruction, the colonies, &c. The inten*> 
tion of laying hands on everything was sufficiently evident. ' * 

Two exceptions had been made in the laws which banished emigrants 
lor ever ; the one in favour of the workmen and farmers who had fied from 

* (« Imbert Colom^B, deputed froin Lyons tQ the Council of Five HUhdeed, was erased 
from the list of emigrants, and, showing himself hostile to th^ Directorial party, wat' 
sentenced to transportation, and again placed on the list of emigrants. He then. retired 
to Germany, and was one of those proscribed persons whom the Consuls did not recall 
in 1799. Durinff the early period of the Revolution, he filled Uie station of first aider- 
man of Lyons, where he behaved with firmness and moderation, hut showed little fassouc 
1o the democratic party.' ^ — Biographie Moderne. £. , 
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the Hattt Rhin icr escape the' perseeutibns of St. Jnst and LdbM, during 
their mission in 1793; the other in favour of the persons compromised and 
obliged to flee in consequence of the events of the 31st of May. The 
refugees from Toulon, who had delivered up that plaee/and escaped in the 
English squadron^ were alone deprived of the benefit of this second excep- 
tion. Under favour of these two, dispoi<[itions, a multitude of emigrants had 
already returned. Some parsed themselves off for artisans or farmers of 
the Haut Rhin, others as having been proscribed on the 31st of May. The 
Clichyans moved and carried a prorogation of the delay granted to the 
fugitives t>f the Upper Rhine, and caused the time to be prolonged to six 
months. They even obtained a decision that the Toalonese fugitives might 
avail themselves of the exception granted to the persons proscribed on the 
, 3lst of May. Though this favour was merited by many of the Southerns 
who had fled to Toulon, and from Toulon on board the English squadron, 
merely to withdraw themselves from the proscription incurred by the fede- 
ralists, it nevertheless recalled attention to, and seemed to grant an amnesty 
for the most criminal act of the revolutionary faction, and could not but 
excite the indignation of the patriots. The discussion on the subject of 
the colonies, and on the conduct of the agents of the Directory in St. Do- 
mingo, led to a violent scene. The commission to whom this subject was 
referred, consisting of Tar be, Villaret-Joyeuse, Vaublanc, and Bourdon of 
the Oise, presented a report in which the Convention was tfeated with the 
greatest acrimony. 'Marec, the Conventionalist, was accused in it of not 
having resisted tyranny with the energy of virtue. At these words, which 
indicated the intention already oflen manifested of insulting the members 
of the Convention, all those who had still seats in the Five Hundred rushed 
to the tribune, and. demanded a report drawn up in a manner more worthy 
of the legislative body. The scene was most violent. The Convention- 
alists, supported by the moderate deputies, obtained a decision that the 
report should be referred to the commission. Carnot influenced the com- 
mission by means of Bourdon of the Oise, and the dispositions of the pro- 
jected decree were modified* At first it had been proposed to deprive the 
Directory of the faculty of sending agents to the colonies ; that power was 
lefl it, but the number of agents was limited to three^ and the duration of 
th^ir mission to eighteen* months. Santhonax was recalled. The Consti- 
tutionalists, seeing that, by joining the Conventionalists, they had been 
able to check the impetuosity of the Clichyans, conceived that they were 
about to become the moderators of the legislative body. But the succeed- 
ing sittings soon showed how much they were mistaken. 

Among the most important subjects to which the new members proposed 
to direct their attention were religion and the laws concerning the priests. 
The commission charged with this momentous subject appointed for its 
r<3porter young Camille Jordan, whose imagination had been excited amidst 
*the horrors of the siege of Lyons, and whos6 sensibility, though sincere, 
was not free from pretension. The Reporter made a long and very inflated 
dissertation on the freedom of worship. It was not sufficient, he said, to 
allow to every one the exercise of his religion, but, in order that the liberty 
should be real, nothing should be required of him that was in contradiction ' 
with his creed. Thus, for instance, the oath required of the priests, 
though it did not interfere at all with their creed, yet, having been un- 
favourably interpreted by them, and considered as contrary to the doctrines 
of the Catholic church, ought not to be imposed upon them. It was a 
tyranny, the result of which wad to create a class of proscripts, and of 
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danfferoiis proscripts, becaase they had great mftuoBce on n^ds; and, 
assiduously concealed from the researches of the aalhorities by the pious 
'zeal of the people, they laboured in secret to excite rebellion. As for the 
ceremonies of religion, it was not sufficient to permit them in dosed 
temples. It was right, while forbidding all external shows that could 
occasion disturbance, to permit certain iudispensable practices. Thus, 
bells were indispensable for assembling the Catholics at certain hours; 
they were a necessary part of their worship ; to forbid them was to cramp 
its liberty. Besides, the people were accustomed to those sounds, they 
were fond of them, they had not yet consented to do without them ; and in 
the country the law against bells had not been carried into execution. To 
permit them, then, was to satisfy an innocent want, and to put an end to 
the scandal of an unexecuted law. The case was the same in regard to 
cemeteries. While forbidding public exhibitions to all religions, it was 
nevertheless necessary to allow each to have its own enclosed grounds 
devoted to burial,' and in which it should be at liberty to place its peculiar 
signs. In virtue of these principles, Gamill,e Jordan proposed the abolition 
of the oaths, the repeal of the oppressive laws which had been the conse- 
quence, permission to use bells, and to have cemeteries, in which each 
religion could place such religious signs as it pleased upon the graves. 
The principles of this report, though expressed with dangerous emphasis, 
were just. It is true that there is but one way of d^troying old supersti- 
tions, namely, indifference and want. By tolerating all religions, and 
granting salaries to none, governments would amazingly' accelerate their 
end. The Convention had already restored to the CaUiolics the buildings 
which served them for churches. The Dicectory would have done well to 
allow them bells and crosses in the cemeteries, and to abolish the oath and 
the Jaws against the priests who refused to take it But were the right 
' forms employed, was the proper moment chosen, for bringing forward such 
claims 1 If, instead of making them one of the grievances in the grand in- 
dictment preferred against the Directory, their authors had waited for. a 
more seasonable moment, and allowed passions time to subside and the 
government time to consolidate itself, they would infallibly have obtained 
the desired concessions. But because the counter-revolutionists made them 
a condition, for that very reason the patriots opposed them ; for men will 
always oppose the opinions of their enemies. On hearing the sound of the 
bells, they would have fancied that they heard the tocsin of counter-revolu- 
tion. Each party wishes its own passions to be comprehended and satis- 
fied ; but it will neither comprehend nor admit those of the contrary party. 
The patriots had their passions, composed of errors, fears, and animosities, 
which it was equally necessary to .comprehend and to make allowaube for. 

This report produced an extraordinary sensation, for it touched the 
keenest and the deepest resentments.* It was the most striking and per- 
haps the most dangerous act of the Clichyans^ though at bottom the best 
founded. The patriots made a bad reply to it, by saying that their 
adversaries proposed to reward the violation of the laws by the repeal of 
the violated laws. It is in fact but right to repeal laws that are im- 
practicable. 

* <( Camille Jordan's report occasioDed great surprise and produced violent opposition. 

All that remained of enthusiasm was still of a patriotic kind, and people were therefore 

astonished at the exhibition of so different a description of enthusiasm, as tjiat of rel^igion . 

They had in the last age, and during the Revohition, been totally unaccustomed to it 

. imd they could not now conprehend it." — Afi^^iier. £. 
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To all these demands the Cliehyans lidded vexations of all kind^ against 
the Directory on the subject of the finances. ' This was the important object 
by means of which they hoped to harass and paralyze it. We have 
already shown, in giving a sketch of the financial resources of the year Y 
(1797), what were the presumed receipts and expenses for that year. 
Ordinary expenses of 450 millions had to be supplied by 250 millions from 
the land-tax, 50 millions from personal contribution, and 150 millions from 
the stamp-duty, registration,' patents, posts, and customs. The extraordi- 
nary expense of 550 millions was to be defrayed by the last fourth of the 
price of the national domains sold in the preceding year, amounting to 100 
millions and required in bills from the purchasers; by thejproduce of the 
woods and the rents ' of national property, by the arrears of the contribu- 
tions, by the B^at^vian rescriptions, by the sale of the national moveable 
property, by various accessory revenues, lastly, by the everlasting resource 
of the domains yet unsold. But all these means were insufficient and very 
much below their presumed value. The receipts and expenditure of the 
year being but provisorily regulated, orders had been issued for the levy, on 
the provisional assessments, of three-fifths of the (and-tax and personal 
contribution. But the assessments made by the local administrations being 
faulty, as we have already stated, on account of the continual variation of 
the fiscal laws, loaded with marginal amendments, gave rise to continual 
difficulties. The unwillingness of the payers added to these difficulties, 
and the repeipt was very slow. Besides the inconvenience of tardiness in 
coming in, the amount was far below what had been expected. The land- 
tax afforded a prospect of 200 millions at the utmost, instead of 250. The 
different revenues, such as stamp-duty, registration, patents, cusioips, and 
posts, gave hopes of no more than 100 millions instead of 150. Such was 
the deficit in the ordinary revenues destined to provide for the ordinary 
expenses. It was not less in the extraordinary. The bills given by the 
purchasers of the national property for the last fourth of the price had been 
« negotiated at a great disadvantage. To avoid suffering the same losses on 
the Batavian rescriptioiis, they had been pledged for a sum very inferior to 
theii: value. The domains sold very slowly, consequently the distress was 
extreme. The army of Italy had subsisted upon the contributions which it 
levied ; but the armies of the Rhipe, of the Sambre and Meuse, of the 
interior, and the naval forces, had suffered most severely. The troops had 
several times been ready to mutiny. The public establishments and the 
hospitals were in extreme penury. The public functionaries were unpaid. 
It had been found necessary to recur to expedients of all kinds. The 
first, as we have already related, had been to resort to delay for the acquit- 
tail of certain obligations. ^ The rentiers were paid only one-fourth in cash, 
and three-fourths in bills payable in national domains, and thence called 
three-quarter bills. The amount of the consolidated debt, the life debt, 
and pensions, was 248 millions ; consequently there were only 62 millions 
to pay, and the ordinary expense was thus reduced to 186 miyions. But, 
notwithstanding this reduction, the expenditure exceeded the income. Not 
withstanding the distinction made between the ordinary and extraordinary 
expense, this distinction was not observed in the payments of the treasury. 
The extraordinary expense was defrayed by resources destined for the ordi-^ 
nary expense ; that is, in default of money to pay the troops, or the con- 
trac.ors who supplied them, it was taken from the sums destined for the 
salaries of the public functionaries, the judges, and the administrators of 
all classes. Not only were the two kinds of funds blended, but the receipts^- 
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were anticipated, and orders given upon this or that receiver, payable with 
the first fdnds that should come into his hands. The contractors had 
ordeni given them upon the treasury, the minister of which fixed the order 
of payment according to the urgency of the wants. This method gave 
rise sometimes to abuses, but it afforded the means of providing for what 
was most pressing, and of frequently* preventing contractors from being dis- 
heartened and relinquishing the service. . Lastly, in default of every other 
resource, bills were given upon the national domains — a paper which was 
negotiated to the purchasers. Such was the method adopted, since the 
destruction of the paper-money, for anticipating the sales. ^ Owing to this 
state of the finances, none but the worst kind of contractors, that is, ad- 
venturous contractors, surrounded the government, and obliged it to submit 
to the most onerous bargains. They would not take the paper that was 
given them but at a very low rate, and they raised the price of articles of 
consumption in proportion to the chances or the delay of payment. The 
government was frequently obliged to make the most singular arrangements, ' 
in order to supply particular wants. Thus, the minister of the marine 
bought flour, for the fleet, on condition that the contractor, on delivering 
the flour at Brest, should give part in money, in order to pay the seamen, 
who were ready to mutiny. The compensation for this advance of cash, 
was, of course, to be obtained from the high price of the flour. All these 
losses were inevitable, and resulted from the existing* state of affairs. It 
would be an injustice to impute them to the government. Unfortunately, 
the conduct of one of the directors, who secretly shared in the profits of the 
contractors, and who took no pains to conceal either his prodigality or the 
growth of his fortune, furnished a pretext for all sorts of calumnies. It was 
certainly not the disgraceful profits made by one individual which involved 
the state in distress, but people took occasion from them to accuse the 
Directory of ruining the finances. ^ 

Here, indeed, a violent and factious opposition might find ample matter 
for declamation and for mischievous projects. It did actually form one 
that was extremely dangerous. It had composed the commission of the 
finances of men of its own choice, who were most unfavourably disposed 
towards the government. The first thing which this commission did was 
to present to the Five Hundred, through the reporter, Gilbert Desmolieres, 
an incorrect statement of the income and expenditure. It exaggerated the 
one, and greatly diminished the other. Obliged to acknowledge the inade- 
quacy of the ordinary resources, such as the land-tax, the registration, the 
stamp-duty, the patents, the posts, and the customs, it nevertheless refused 
all »the taxes devised for supplying the deficiency. Ever since the com- 
mencement of the Revolution, it had been found impossible to re-establish 
the indirect taxes. A tax on salt and tobacco was proposed : the commis- 
sion alleged that it would frighten the people. A lottery was proposed : 
that it rejected as immoral. A toll upon the high-roads was proposed : 
this it considered as liable to great difficulties. These objections were all 
more or less Just, but it was absolutely necessary to seek and to find 
resources. As the sole resource, the commission intimated that it was 
about to take into consideration a duty on jthe registry of judicial acts. 
As for the deficit of the extraordinary receipts, so far from providing for 
that, it sought to increase it, by forbidding the^ Directory the use of those 
expedients by means of which it had contrived to live from day to day. 
The course which it pursued was this : — 

The cohstitution had detached the treasury from the Directory and made 



ill a separate eatablUl^mdoty under the cootrol of indepeBdemeommianonen, 
appointed by the Coancils, who had no other daty than to receive the reve- 
nue and to make the diaburaements. Thus, the Directory had not th^ 
management of the funds of the state ; it gave orders upon the treasury, 
which the latter paid till th^ credits opened by the CouneiJs were efldiausted. 
Nothing could be more vicious than ihis system, for the management of 
the funds is an affair of execution, which oug^ to belong to the govern- 
ment, like the direction of the military operations, and in which the 
deliberating bodies can no more interfere than in the plan of a campaign. 
In many cases, even it occurs, that by a clever and skilful management, a 
minister contrives to create temporary Resources on an emergency. Thus, 
the two Councils had, in the preceding year, authorized the treasury to 
execute all the negotiations ordered by the Directory. The new commis- 
sion resolved to cut short the expedients which enabled the Directory to 
exist, by depriving it of all power over the treasury. In the first place, it 
desired that the Directory should cease to possess the faculty of ordering 
the negotiation of securities. When non-circulating securities were to be 
realized, the commissioners of the treasury were to negotiate them them- 
selves, upon theij personal responsibility. It then proposed to take from 
the Directory the faculty of fixing the arrangement in which the orders for 
payment were to be discharged. It proposed also to prohibit any anticipa- 
tion of the funds that were to be received by the chests of the departments. 
It even desired that all orders already delivered upon funds not yet received, 
should be carried back to the treasury, verified and paid in their turn ; 
which would interrupt and annul all the operations that had already taken 
place. It proposed, moreover, to render obligatory the distinction made 
between the two natures of expenses and receipts^ and to require that the 
ordinary expenses shoald be paid out of the ordinary receipts, and the ex- 
traordinary expenses out of the extraordinary, receipts — a misohievous 
measure, at a moment when it was absolutely necessary to sbpply every 
urgent want out of the first disposable funds. To all these propositions it 
added a last, more baneful than the preceding.' We have already stated 
that, as the domains sold slowly, the government anticipated upon their sale, 
by giving bills which were receivable in payment of their value. The con- 
tractors were satisfied with these bills, which they afterwards negotiatad to 
purchasers. Hence, it is true, there was a rivalry between this paper and 
the three-quarter 6i7fo delivered to the rentiers, the value of which was 
diminished by the competition. Upon pretej^ of protecting the unfortunate 
rentiers against the greediness of the contractors, the commission proposed 
no longer to allow the national domains to be paid for by the bills givenito 
• the contractors. 

All these propositions were adopted by the Five Hundred, the majority 
of whom, blindly hurried away, ceased to observe any moderation. They 
were disastrous, and threatened the interruption of all the public services. 
The Directory, in fact, being no longer allowed to negotiate, at pleasure the 
securities which it had in its hands; — having no longer the power to fix 
the order of the payments according to the urgency of the services, to antici- 
pate on an emergency /unds not yet received, to take from the ordinary for 
the extraordinary, and lastly, to issue* a voluntary paper, payable in national 
domains ; — was deprived of all the means which had .hitherto enabled it to 
live, and was permitted, in the impossibility to provide for all wants, to give 
the preference to the most urgent. The measures adopted, though well suited 
to restore order in a quiet time, were alarming in the existing'state of the 
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THe eonstkiitioniYlistfl made vain efforts to oppose them in the Five 
Hoaiired. . They passed, and the only hope left was in the Council of Ancients. 

The ooiMtitntionaYists, moderate enemies* of the Directory, saw with great 
pain the course parsued by the Council of the Five Hundred. They had ' 
hoped that the junction of a new third would be rather serviceable than 
prejudicial to them, that it would have no other effect than that of chang- 
ing the majority, and that they should become masters of the legislative 
body. Carnbt, their chie( had conceived the same illusive ideas ; but both 
found themselves far beyond their goal, and they could perceive, on this, as 
dn all other occasions^ that behind every opposition lurks counter-revolu- 
tion, with its mischievous designs. They possessed much more influence 
in the Council of Ancients than in that of Five Hundred, and they strove 
to provoke the rejection of the resolutions relative 'to the finances. Carnot 
had a devoted friend there in the deputy Lacuee ; he was also connected 
with Dumas, formerly a member of the Legislative Assembly. He could 
reckon upon the influence of Portalis, Tronpon-Decoudray, Lebrun, and 
Barbe-Marbois, all moderately hostile to the Directory, and censuring the 
extravagance of the Clichyan party.* Owing to the united efforts of these 
deputies, and to the dispositions of the Council of Ancients, the first propo- 
sitions of Gilbert Desmolieres, those which forbade the Directory to manage 
the negotiations of the treasury, to fix the order of the payments, and to 
blend the ordinary with the extraordinary, were rejected. This rejection 
gav^ great satisfaction to the constitutionalists, and to all moderate men in 
general, who dreaded a conflict. Carnot was extremely rejoiced at it. He 
again conceived hopes that the Clichyans might be curbed by means of the 
Conncil of Ancients, and that the direction of affairs would remain in his 
hands and those of his friends. 

But this was only a moderate palliative. The club of Clichy rang with 
the most violent declamations against the Ancients, and with fresh schemes 
of accusation against the Directory. Gilbert Desmolieres resumed his first 
propositions rejected by the Ancients, in order to present them in another 
form, and to obtain their adoption upon a second deliberation. Resolu- 
tions of all kinds against the government succeeded one another in the Five 
Hundred. Deputies were forbidden to accept places for a year before their 
leaving the legislative body. Imbert-Colomes, who corresponded with the 
court of Blankenburg, proposed to take from the Directory the faculty, 
which it possessed by law, of examining letters coming from abroad. 
Aubry, the same who had brought about a reaction in the army after the 
^h of Tbermidor, and who had displaced Bonaparte in 1795, proposed to 
deprive the Directory of the right of removing officers, which would strip 
it of one of its most important constitutional prerogatives. He proposed 
also to add to the twelve hundred grenadiers composing the guard of the 
legislative body, a company of artillery and a squadron of dragoons, and to 
give the command of the whole of this guard to the inspectors of the hall 
of the legislative body — a ridiculous proposition, and which seemed to 

• "The two parties were watching each other; the position of th#^one was in the Di- 
rectory, the club of Salm, and the army ; that of the other, in the councils, at Clichy, 
and in the salons of the rojralists. The multitude were spectators. Each party was 
inclined to act in the revolutionary fashion towards the other. An intermediate part^, 
whose principles were of a constitutional and pacific nature, attempted to prevent this 
struggle, and what was altogether impossible, to re-establish harmony. Carnot was al 
the head of this party, and some members of the Council df Fire Hundred, directed fa^ 
Thibaodeau, together with a consideraUe number of the Anoienfts, supported hai' 
scheme." — MignU. E. 

N 
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denote preparations for war. The remittance of a millkm to the codibu»- 
sioner of the ilavy at Toulon , made direct by Bonaparte, withoat sending 
it through the medium of the treasury, in order to hasten the departure of 
the squadron which he needed in the Adriatic, was denounced. That mil- 
lion was seized by the treasury and conveyed to Paris. Similar remittances, 
made in the same manner by the army of Italy to the armies of the Alps, 
the Rhi.ne, and the Saritbre and Meuse, were denounced. A long report on 
the relations of France with the United States w|is presented ; and, though 
the Directory had right on its side in the differences which had arisen be- 
tween it and that power, it was censured with acrimony. At length the 
rage for denouncing and finding fault with all the operations of the govern- 
ment, hurried the Clichyans into a last step, which was an egregious 
imprudence on their part. All Europe had rung with the events at Venice. 
Since the manifesto of Palma Nova, that republic had been annihilated and 
that of Genoa revolutionized, though the Directory had not communicated 
a single word on the subject to the two Councils. The reason of this 
silence lay, as we have seen^ in the rapidity of the. operations, a rapidity so 
great that Venice had ceased to exist, before the war could be submitted 
for deliberation to the legislative body. The treaty since concluded h^d 
^not yet been laid before it, but was to be discussed in a few days. It was 
' not so much the silence of the Directory that excited dissatisfaction, as the 
fall of the aristocratic governments and the progress of the Revolution in 
Italy. Dumolard, that diffuse speaker, who, for nearly two years, had not 
ceased to attack the Directory in the Council of Five Hundred, resolved to 
make a motion relative to the events of Venice and Genoa. The attempt 
was a bold one; for it was impossible to attack the Directory without 
attacking General Bonaparte. In order to effect this, it was* requisite to 
defy an admiration now become universal, and an influence which had 
become colossal since fhe general had compelled Austria to make peace, 
and since, at once negotiator and warrior, he seemed to rule at Milan the 
destinies of Europe. All the Clichyans who were not maddened by factious 
views, strove to dissuade Dumolard from his intention ; but he persisted, 
and, in the sitting of the 5th of Messidor (June 23), he made a motion of 
order with regard to the events of Venice. ".Rumour," said he, " whose 
flight it is impossible to restrain, has everywhere difilised the report of our 
conquests over the Venetians', and of the astonishing revolution which has 
crowned them. Our troops are in their capital ; their navy is delivered up 
to us ; the most ancient government in Europe is annihilated ; in the 
twinkling of an eye, it again appears under democratic forms ; and our 
soldiers, braving the billovys of the Adriatic, are on their way to Corfu to 
complete the new. revolution. Admit these events a^ certain, and it follows 
that the Directory has in disguised terms made war and peace, and in cer- 
tain respects a treaty of alliance with Venice, and all without your concur- 
rence. Are we then no longer that nation which has proclaimed in prin- 
ciple and maintained by force of arms, that no foreign power has a right, 
upon any pretext, to interfere in the form of government of another state? 
Insulted by the Venetians, was it on their political institutions that we had 
a right to declare war 1 Victors and conquerors, was it for us to take an 
active part in their revolution, in appearance unlooked-for? I shall not 
here inquire what is the fate reserved for Venice ? and particularly for her 
provinces on terrajirma, I shall not examine whether the invasion of them, 
contemplated, perhaps, before the transaction^ which served as motives for 
it, is not destined to figure in history, as a woi-thy companion to the partition 



of Poland. I ahaU waive Ihaae reflections, and, with the conalitiitiODal aoi 
in my hand, I ask how the Directory can justify the absolute ignora&ce in 
which it seeks to leave tUe legislative body concerning this multitude of 
extraordinary events.'' Passing from the affairs of Venice, Dumolard then 
adverted to the transactions at Genoa, which, he said, exhibited the same 
character, and justified the supposition of the interference of the French 
army and its leaders. He spoke also of Switzerland, with which, he said, 
they were at variance relative to a right of navigation ; and he asked ifv 
the government purposed to render democratic all the states in alliance 
with France. Taking frequent occasion to praise the heroes, of Italy, he 
made mention only once of the commander-in-chief, whose name no lips 
then omitted an opportunity of pronouncing and eulogizing. Dumolard 
concluded by proposing a message K) the Directory, applying for explana- 
tions concerning the events of Venice and Genoa, and the relations of 
France with Switzerland. 

This mo^on caused genera] astonishment, and proved the boldness of 
the Clichyans. It was destined soon to cost them dearly. Until, however, 
they were doomed to feel its melancholy consequences, they were full of 
arrogance. They loudly expressed the strongest hopes, and seemed confi- 
dent of becoming in a short time masters of the government. There pre- 
vailed everywhere the same assurance and the same imprudence as in 
Vendemiaire. The emigrants returned in multitudes. Great quantities 
of false passports and false certificates of residence were sent from Paris to 
all parts of Europe. A traffic was carried on with them at Hamburg. 
•The emigrants introduced themselves into the French territory by way of 
Holland, Alsace, Switzerland, and Piedmont. Actuated by the fondness 
which the French feel for dwelling in their own fine country, and by the 
hardships and disgusts endured abroad ; having, besides, nothing to hope 
from war, since the commencement of negotiations with Austria ; having 
even to apprehend the disbanding of the corps of Conde, they came back 
to attempt, by means of peace and intrigues at home, that counter-revolu- 
tion which they had not been able to effect by the league of the European 
powers. In default of a counter-revolution, they wished at least to see 
their country again, and to recov,er part of their property. Owing in fact 
to the interest which they everywhere excited, they had a thousand facilities 
for redeeming it. The jobbing in the different papers taken in payment for 
national doroainSj the facility for obtaining these papers at a low price, the 
favour of the local administrations towards the old proscribed families, and 
the complaisance of the bidders, who drew back whenever a former pro- 
prietor wished to purchase his estates under a fictitious name, enajt^led the 
emigrants to recover possession. of their patrimony with very small sums. 
The priests, in particular, had returned in crowds. They were cordially 
received by all the devout in France, who lodged them, fed them, fitted up 
chapels for them in their houses, and supplied them with money which they 
collected. The old ecclesiastical hierarchy was clandestinely re-established. 
None of the new circumscriptions of the civil constitution of the clergy 
was acknowledged. The old dioceses still existed. Bishops and arch- 
bishops secretly administered them, and corresponded with Rome. 
Through them and their ministry all the ceremonies of the Catholic church 
were practised; they confessed, baptized, married, the persons who 
adhered to the old religion. All the Chouans who had nothing to do 
hastened to Paris, and joined the emigrants, whose number there was said 
40 exceed five thousand. Seeing the conduct of the Five Hundred and the 
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jAwilircf the Dhtetory, they eonceived that H wouM^tskd hot k fewlitys to 
bring tboat the long wished-for catastrophe. Their correspond^nee with 
fbreign countries was fuil of these hopes. All who were^ about the Prince 
of Cond6^ whose corps was retiring to Poland, the pretender who was at 
Bianfcenburg, and Count d'Artois who was in Scotland, were overjoyed. 
Aififdst this intoxication, which had been < manifested at Coblentz, when 
the emigrants expected to come back in a fortnight in the train of the King 
of Prussia, they formed plans for their return. They talked of it and 
joked about it, as of an event that would immediately take place. The 
towns bordering on the frontiers were full of people awaiting with irapa* 
tience the moment for revisiting France. Lastly, to all this must be added 
the violent language of part of the royalist journals, whose fury increased 
with the temerity and the hopes of the party. 

The Directory was informed by its police of all these movements. The 
. conduct of the emigrants, the proceedings of the Five Hundred, sufficiently 
corresponded with the declaration of Duverne de Presle to demonstrate the 
existence of a real plot. Duverne de Presle had asserted that one hundred 
and eighty deputies were accomplices in it. He had mentioned no names 
btit those of Lemerer and Mersan, and had said that all the others belonged 
to the club of Clichy. In this he was mistaken, as we have seen. Most of 
.the CLichyans, excepting perhaps five qr six, acted as they did under the 
influence of opinion, and not from connivance. But the Directory, misled 
by appearances and by the declaration of Duverne de Presle, believed them 
to be knowingly engaged in the plot, and regarded them as conspirators. 
A discovery made in Italy by Bonaparte had just revealed to them an 
important secret, and increased their alarm. The Count d'Entraigues,* 
an agent of the pretender's through whom he communicated with the 
intriguers of France, and the confidant of all the secrets of the emigration, 
had sought refuge in Venice. When the French entered that city, he was 
seized and delivered up to Bonaparte. The latter might have sent him to 
France to be shot as an emigrant and a conspirator ; but he suffered him- 
self to be moved, and chose rather to make useof him and his indiscretions 
than to doom him to death. He assigned the city of Milan for his prison, 
gave him some assistance in money, and drew firom him all the secrets of 
the pretender. He thus learned the whole history of Pichegru's treason, 
vidiich had remained unknown to the governpient, and of which Rewbel 
alone had entertained some suspicions, to which his colleagues refused to 
listen. D'Entraigues related to Bonaparte all that he knew, and made him 
acquainted with all the intrigues of the emigrants. Besides these verbal 
revelations, very curious particulars were obtained by the seizure of the 
papers found at Venice in the portfolio of d'Entraignes. Among other 
pt^erts^ there was one of great importance containing a long conversation 
between d'Entraigues and the Count de Montgaillard, in which the latter 
gave an account of the first negotiation opened with Pichegru, and which 
proved fruitleps through the obstinacy of the Prince of Cond6. D'fen- 

* '< The Count d'Entraigaes was one of the second emigration, who left France dur-- 
ing Robespierre's ascendency. He was employed as a political agent by the court of 
Russia, after the afiair of Venice, which proves that he was not at least convicted of 
treachery to the Bourbon princes. In Julyj 1812, he was assassinated at his villa hear - 
London, by an Italian domestic, who, having murdered the count and countess, .shot. 
Himself through the head,]eavinff no clue to discover the motive of his villanv. It was- 
remarked that the villain used dount d'Entraigues* own pistols, which, appreaensive of 
danger, as a {jMitical intriguer, he had always ready prepared in his apartment/* — 
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ttmgfM Ktfd eomiQHttd tfck cdltv^rs&tldii to iMltHig, ai^d it had beeii Ibufid 
aooiig bis papers. Berthier, Clarke, and Bonaparte, immediately signed 
it^ for the purpose of attesting its authenticity, and sent it to Paris.* 

Tlie Directory kept it secret, like the decimation of Dnverne de Presie, # 
waiting for an occasion to employ it to good purpose. But it had no • 
longer any doubt concerning the part acted by Pichegru in the Council of 
Five Hundred, which explained his defeats, his absurd conduct, his ill- 
behaviour, his refusal to go to Stockholm, and his influence over the 
Clichyans. It concluded that, at the head of one hundred and ^eighty 
deputies, his accomplices, he was preparing a counter-revolution. 

The directors were divided since the new direction ^hich Carnot had 
taken, and which had been followed by Barthelemy. Barras, Rewbel, and 
LareveiUere-Lepeaux, alone continued devoted to the system of the go- 
vemment^ These three directors themselves were not very closely united, 
for Rewbel, a moderate Conventionalist, hated Barras as a partisan of 
Danton, and had, moreover, a great aversion for his manners and charac- 
ter. Lareveillere had some acquaintance with Rewbel, but very little 
intercourse with Barras. The three directors harmonized only in the 
habitual conformity of their votes. All three were highly irritated, aVid 
decidedly hostile to the faction of Clichy. Barras, though admitting emi- 
grants, in consequence of His supple manners, never ceased to declare that 
he would monnt his horse, and proceed, sword in hand, at the head of the 
fauxbourgs, to cut in pieces all the counter-revolutionists of the Five 
Hundred. Rewbel did not express himself, in that manner ; he imagined 
that all was lost ; and, though reso}ved to do his duty, he conceived that 
no other resource would soon be left for him and his two colleagues but 
flight. Lareveillere-Lepeaux, endowed with as much courage as integrity, 
thought that they ought to make head against the storm, and to strain 
every nerve to save the republic. With a heart free firom hatred, he might 
serve as the connecting link between Barras and Rewbel, and such he 
resolved to make himself. He first addressed himself to Rewbel, whose 
probity and intelligence he highly appreciated, and, explaining his inten« 
tions, asked him if he would consent to save the Revolution. Rewbel met . 
his overtures with cordiality, and promised him entire devotion. The 
question now was to make sure of Barras, whose energetic language was 
not sufficient to satisfy his colleagues. Giving him no credit for pither 
integrity or principle, seeing him surrounded by men of all parties, they 
deemed him just as capable of. selling himself to the emigrants, as of putting 
himself Sbme day at the head of the fauxbourgs and attempting some horri- 
ble coup de nuiifi. They were as apprehensive of one of these thiflgs as df 
the other. They wished to save the republic by an act of energy, but not 
to compromise it by fresh murders. Alarmed by the manners of Barras;. 

* M. de Montgaillard, in his work, full of calumnies and errors, has asserted that tliis 
piece contaiiied real facts, but that it was spurious, and had been fkbrieated by Bona- 
parte, Berthier, and Clarke. The cofttrary is certain ; and it is easy to conceive what 
an interest M. de Montgaillard must have had in clearing his brother from the conver- 
sation which is attributed to him in this paper. But it is scarcely to be supposed, in 
the first place, that three ptersoniS of such importance would have darerd to commit a. 
focgery. Such acts are as rare in our days as pois^ning^ Clarke was dismissed iiL oon^ 
sequence of events of Fructidor, and he belonged to Carnot's party. It is not at all 
probable that he would lend himself to fabricate papers in order to support the proceed- 
ings of Fructidor. Besides, the paper would have been very insufficient for the ude- 
intended to be made of it, and had it been forced it would have been made sufficient. 
Everything, then, serves to prove the falsehood of M. de Montgaillard's assettion. 
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(hey distmstad him too mkieb. LweveiUdre uiMlertook to q^eak to bin. 
Barru, delighted to coalesce with hia two colleagues and to insure their 
support, flattered above all by their alliance, acquiesced entirely in their 
plans, and appeared to fall in with all their Yie^rs. From that moment 
they were sure of. forming a compact majority, and of completely annulling 
by their three united votes the influence of Carnot and fiarthelemy. It 
now became a question, what means were to be employed to counteract the 
conspiracy, which was supposed by them to have such extensive ramifica- 
tions in. the two councils. To have recourse to judicial proceedings, to 
denounce Pichegru and his accomplices, to demand of the Five Hundred 
an act of accqsatidn against them, and then to bring them to trial, was 
absolutely impossible. In the first place, they had no names but those of 
Pichegru, Lemerer, and Mersan ; it was believed that the others might be 
easily recognised by their connexions, their intrigues, their violent proposi- 
tions, in the club of Clichy and in the Five Hundred, but they were no- 
where named. To procure the condemnation of Pichegru and two or three 
deputies would not be destroying the conspiracy*. Besides, they had not 
the means of insuring the condemnation of Pichegru, Lemerer, and Mer- 
sali ; for the proofs obtained agamst them, though carrying moral convic- 
tion, were not sufficient to enable the judges to pronounce a condemnation. 
The declaration of Duverne de Presle and that of d'Entraigues were insuf* 
ficient without the aid of oral depositions. But this was not the greatest 
difficulty. If they had obtained against Pichegru and l)is accomplices all 
the evidence which was wanting, it would be requisite to wring the act of 
accusation from the Five Hundred ; and though the proofs had been as 
clear as day, still it would be impossible to obtain an act of accusation 
from the existing majority : it was like sending a culprit to be tried^ by his 
own accomplices. 

These reasons were so self-evident, that Lareveillere and Rewbel, not- 
withstanding their preference of a legal course, were obliged to relinquish 
all idea of a regular trial, and to make up their minds to a stroke of policy — 
a sad and deplorable resource, but which, in their situation and with their 
alarms, was the only possible one. Having determined upon extreme 
measures, they purposed, nevertheless, not to have recourse to sanguinary 
means, and strove to curb the revolutionary propensities pf Barras. With- 
out having yet decided upon the mode and the moment of execution, they 
adopted the idea of apprehending Pichegru and his one hundred, and eighty 
supposed accomplices, denouncing them to the purified legislative body, 
and demanding from it an extraordinary law, which should deciee their 
banishment without trial. In their extreme distrust they made a great 
mistake respecting Carnot. They forgot his past life, his rigid principles, 
his obstinacy, and looked upon him as almost a traitor. They feared that, 
united with Barthelemy, he was implicated in Pichegru^s plot. The pains 
which he took to collect the opposition around him and to make himself 
its chief, appeared to their prejudiced eyes so many proofs of criminal con- 
nivance. Still they were not yet convinced ; but, having determined upon 
a bold stroke, they would not act by halves ; and they were ready to strike 
the guilty, even at their sides and in the very bosom of the Directory. 

They agreed to prepare everything for the execution of their plan, and 
to watch their enemies closely, in order to seize the moment when it 
should become urgent to strike them. Disposed to so bold an act, they 
had need of support.. The patriot party, which could alone furnish it, waa 
divided as formerly into two classes. Some, still furious ever since the 
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^h of Therniidor, had Dot cooled in (he space of three jean ; they < 
prehende4 nothing whatever of the forced march of the Revolution; con« 
sidered the legal sf stem as a concession made to counter-revolutionists, and 
panted for vengeance and 'proscriptions. Though the Directory had struck 
them in the person of Babo&uf, they were ready, with their usual self^ 
devotion, to fly to its aid. But they were too dangerous to be employed, 
and the utmost that could be done was, in the day of extreme danger, to 
form them into r,egiraent&, as on the 13th of Vendemiaire, and to reckon 
upon the sacrifice of their lives. They had sufficiently proved, by the side 
of Bonaparte and on the steps of the church of St. Roch, of what they 
were capable in the hour of danger. Besides these ardent patriots, almost 
all compromised by their zeal or their active participation in the Revolu- 
tion, there were moderate patriots of a superior class, who, approving more 
or less the conduct of the' Directory, desired, nevertheless, th^t the re- 
public should be supported upon the laws, and saw the imminent peril to 
which it was exposed by the reaction. These perfectly answered the 
intentions of Rewbel and Lareveillere, and could lend the aid, if not of 
force, at least of opinion to the Directory. They were to be seen alternately 
in the drawing-rooms of Barras, who kept up a kind of state for his col- 
leagues, or in those of Madame de Stael, who had not quitted Paris, and 
who, by the charms of her superior mind, collected around her all the most 
shining characters in. France. M. Benjamin Constant occupied the first 
rank among them, for his talents and for the works which 'he had already 
published in favour of the Directory. There, too, ^as seen M. de Talfey- 
rand,* who, erased from the list of emigrants during the latter tiroes of the 
Convention, had come to Paris with the desire of again entering upon the 
■career of high diplomatic employments. This assemblage of distinguished 
men, composing'^the government society, had resolved to form ai^ associa- 
tion to counterbalance the influence of Clichy, and to discuss political 
vquestions in a contrary spirit. It was called the Constitutional Circle. It 
soon comprised all the persons whom vve have just designated, and the 
members of the councils who voted with the Directory ; that is, nearly the' 
whole of the last conventional third. The members of the legislative body, 
who called themselves constitutionalists, would naturally have been expected 
to join the new Circle, for their opinion was the satpe ; but embroiled from 
self-love with the Directory by th^ir discussions in the legislative body, 
they persisted in keieping aloof between the Constitutional Circle and 

* " Talleyrand," said Napoleon, " Is a corrupt man, who has betrayfed all parties and 
persons. Wary and circumspect ; always a traitor, but always in conspiracy with for- 
tune ; Talleyrand treats his enemies as if they were one day to become his friends ; and 
his friends, as if they were to become his enemies. He is a man of unquestionable 
talent, but venal in everything. Nothing could be done with him but by means of 
bribery." — Voice from St, HdeTta. E. ' ■ ^ 

We subjoin M. Bourrienne's character of Talleyrand, which, it will be observed, is 
wholly at variance with that drawn by Napoleon : " History will speak as favourably of 
Talleyrand, as his contemporaries have spoken ill of him. When a fttatesman, throu^rh- 
out a great, long, and difficult career, makes and preserves a number of faithful friends, 
and provokes but few enemies, it may justly be interred that his character is honourable, 
his talent profound, and that his political conduct has been wise and moderate. I* is 
impossible to know Talleyrand without admiring him. All who have that advantage, 
judffe him, no doubt, as I do." £. 

This celebrated statesman died in Paris,, at an advanced age, in May of the present 
year (1838J, leaving behind him some MS. memoirb — containing, it k supposed, the 
history o^ois own times — whicl^ as ordered in his will, are not to be opened till thirty 
jean after his death. £. ^ ^ 
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Ctiehf, ftfter th^ example of Carnot and Barthel^my, (he direetora, and the 
.deputies Tron^pn-Ducondray, Portalis, Lacuee, Damasy Donlcet-Pont^- 
eoulant, Simeon, and Thibaudeatt. M. Benjamin Constant spoke several 
time» in the Constitutional Circle. .M. de Talleyrand' also delivered bis 
sentiments there. This example was imitated ; and circles of the same 
kind, composed, it is trae, of men of ^n inferior class, and of less temperate 
patriots, were formed in all quarters. The Constitntional Circle*^ was 
opened on the 1st of Messidor, a month after the 1st of Prairial. In a few 
days there were similar associations all over France ; the warmest patriots 
joined them, and, from a perfectly natural reaction, the Jacobin party 

' a^lmost seemed to be forming itself anew. 

But this was a worn-out implement, and of little use. The clubs had lost 
their importance in France, and were deprived by the constitution of the 
means of again bejcoming efficacious. The Directory had fortunately 
another support, namely, the armies, in which republican principlesi seemed 
to have taken refuge ever since the sufferings of the Revolution had pro- 
duced so violent and so general a reaction in the interior. The whole arrty 
is attached to the government that organizes, maintains, and rewards it ; 
but the republican soldiers viewed the Directory not merely as the heads of 
the g6vernment, but as the heads of a cause for which they had risen en 
masse in 1793, and for which they had fought and conquered for six years. 
Nowhere was the attachment to the Revolution so strong as rn the army of 
Italy. It was composed of the revolutionists of the South, as impetuous in 
their opinions as in their bravery. Generals, officers, and soldiers, were 
loaded with honours, gorged with money, revelling in pleasure. They had 
conceived an extraordinary pride on account of their victories. They were 
informed of what was passing in the interior from the newspapers, which 
were given to them to read, and they talked of nothing but reerossing the 
Alps, and cutting in pieces the aristocrats of Paris. The rest which they 
enjoyed ever since the signature of the preliminaries, contributed by idle- 
ness to augment their excitement. Massena, Joubert, and Augereau, in 
particular, set them the example of the mo^t ardent republicanism. The 
troops which had come from the Rhine, without being less republican, were 
cooled, more moderate, and had contracted under Moreau more sobriety 
and discipline. It was Beriiadotte who commanded them. He affected a 
polished education, and strove to distinguish himself from his colleagues by 
more elegant manners. In his division, the appellation of Mdnsieur was 
employed, whereas in the whole of the old army of Itaiy, no*other title than 
that of Citizen was tolerated. • The old soldiers of Italy, licentious, insolent,, 
and quarrelsome as southerns and as the spoiled children of Victory, were 
already rivalled in bravery by the soldiers of the Rhine ; and now they 
began to be in rivalry with the latter, not in opinion but in manners and- 
habits. They would not be called Monsieur, and on this account they had 
frequent duels with thei^ comrades of the Rhine. Augereau^s division, in 
particular, which was distinguished, liki^ its general, for its revolutionary 
exaltation, was the most restless. It required an energetic proclamation 
from its chief to repress it and to put a stop to duels. The appellation or 

^ Citizen was alone authorized. 

General Bonaparte viewed with pleasure the spirit of the army, and 

' encouraged its flights. His first successes had all been gained against the 
royalist faction, whether before Toulon, or on the 13th of Vbndemiaire. 
With that faction he was therefore in hostility from the outset It had since 
made a point of depreciating his triumphs, becaq^ their lustre was reflected 
upon the Revolution. ^ 



Jli l49CAUaekfi, «qpeoi«U3r, had filled «he general widi indignatioii. ffe 
v«ou(d not CQ«t9iii hmaelf when he read Dumolard's motion, aad learned 
tbat the treasury had seized the million sent to Toulon. Bat, besides his 
.particular reasons for deleting the royalist faction, he had another move 
general and more profound; it lay in the glory and the greatness of the 
part which he w«s ncting. What could a king do for his destiny ? To 
whatever height he might exalt him, that king would still be above hfrn. 
Under the republic, on the contrary, not a head was lifted higher than his. 
Whether he had any presentiment of his wonderfhl destiny or not, he fore- 
saw, at least, iii the republic an audacity and an immensity of enterprises 
which suited the audacity and the immensity of his genius. With a king, 
on the contrary, France would have lieen brought back to an obscure and 
iimited existence. However he might act towards the republic, whether he 
served or oppressed it, Bonaparte could not be great unless with and by it, 
aAd he could not but cherish that in which his own destiny was invcJved. 
That a Pichegru should puffer hidself to be allured by a mansion, a title, 
and a few millions, is not surprising ; the ardent imagination of the con- 
<]uer4;>r of Itfily required a different prospect, it required the prospect of a 
new world, revolutionized by his hands. 

He wrote, therefore, to the Directory that he and his army were ready to 
ily to its aid^* in order to plunge the counter-revolutionists into their former 
nothingness. He was not afraid ^o give advice, and he earnestly exhorted 
the Directory to sacrifice a few traitors, and to break up a few presses. 

In the army of the Rhine, the state of opinion was more calm. It con- 
tained some bad officers placed in the ranks hy Pichegru. Th^ mass of 
the army was nevertheless republican, but quiet, disciplined, poor, and less 
intoxicated with success than that of Italy. An ,army is always formed in 
the image of the general. His spirit is imparted to his officers, and by his 
officers it is communicated to his soldiers. The army of the Rhine was 
modelled after Moreau. Moreau, flattered by the royalist faction, which 
insisted on placing his clever retreat above the wonderful exploits in Italy, 
felt less hatred for it than Bonaparte. He was, moreover, careless, mode- 
rate, cool, and his taste for politics was but equal to his capacity. Hence 
he kept in the. back-ground, without ^striving to render himself conspicuous. 
He was, nevertheless, a republican, and not a traitor, as it has been asserted. 
He was at this moment in possession of proofs of Pichegru's treason, and 
had it in his power tcrender. an immense service to his government. We 
haye allready stated that he had taken a baggage-wagon belonging to General 
iClinglin, containing a great quantity of papers. These papers compre- 
hended the whole correspondence in cipher of Pichegru with Wickham, 
the Prince of Conde, d&c. Moreau, therefore, could have furnished proofs 
of the treason, and rendered judicial means more practicable. But Piche- 
gru had been his commander-in-chief and his friend ; he would not betray 
him ; and he strove to discover the cipher of this correspondence without 
informing the government of its existence. It contdnedthe very proof of 
Moreau's fidelity to the republic-. Pichegru, after resigning the command, 
had only one way of retaining importance ; namely, to say that Moreau 
*was ^t his disposal, and that, relying upon him for the direction of the army, 

* " Napoleon wna resolved to support the Directory to the utmost, both because he 
was aware that the opposite partjr had determined on his dismissal, and because their 
priiMciples, being those of moderation and peace, ^ere httle likely to favour his ambitious 
projects He despatDhed Augereau, therefore, -a general of decided character, and 
known revolutionary principles, to Paris, to support the government." — Alison. E. 
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be was going bimielf to conduct the intrignes in the interior. Now Piche* . 
gru was continually repeating to his .correspondents that they must not 
address themselves to Moreau, because he would not listen to any overture:* 
Moreau then was cold, but faithful. His army was one of the finest and' 
bravest that the republic ever possessed. 

All was different in the army of the Sambre and Mouse. This was, as 
We have elsewhere observed, the army of Fleurus, of theOurthe, and of the 
Roer, an army brave and republican like its old general. Its ardour was. 
increased wheii young Hocbe, appointed to corarmand it, had come and ' 
imparted to it all the energy of his character. This young man, who from 
sergeant in the French Guards bad become, in one campaign, commander- 
in-chief, loved the republic as his mother and his benefactress. * In the 
dungeons of the committee of public welfare his fondness had not cooled; 
in La Vendee it had been strengthened while contending with the royalidts. 
In Vendemiaire he was quite ready to fly to the aid of the Convention, and 
he had already set twenty, thousand men in motion, when the vigour of 
Bonaparte on the 13th rendered it unnecessary for them to advance farther. 
Having in his political capacity a reason for meddling in affairs which 
Moreau had not, feeling no jealousy of Bonaparte, but impatient to over^ 
take him in the career of glory, he was heartily devoted to the republic, and 
ready to serve it in every way, on the field of battle, or amidst political 
tempests. We have already had occasion to observe that to consummate 
prudence he joined an ardour and a perseverance which were extraordinary. 
Ever prompt to play a part in events, he offered his arm and his life to the 
Directory. Thus the government was not destitute of material fol^ce, but 
it was requisite to employ it prudently, and, above all, seasonably. 

Of all the generals, Hoche was the man whom it best suited the Directo- 
ry to employ. If the glory and the character of Bonaparte could excite 
some umbrage, this was not the case with Hoche. His victories at 
Weissenburg, in 1793, his admirable pacification of La Vendee, his recent 
victory at Neuwied, threw around him a brilliant and a varied glory, in 
which esteem for the statesman was blei^ded with esteem for the warrior ; 
but his existence had nothing that could alarm liberty. If a general must 
be solicited to interfere in the troubles of the state, it would be better to 
apply to him than to the giant who ruled in j^taly. He was the favourite 
general of the republicans, and the one upon whom their thoughts rested 
without any fear. Besides, his army was nearest to Paris. If it were 
.requisite, twenty thousand men might in a few marches reach the capital, 
and second by their presence the vigorous stroke which the Directory had 
resolyed to strike. 

Hoche, then, was the m^n whom the three directors, Barras, Rewbel, 
and Lareveillere, thought of However, without apprizing his colleagues, 
Barras, who was extremely bustling, and very clever at intrigue, and who- 
was desirous in this new crisis to take upon himself the honour of the 
execution, wrote to Hoche, with whom he had some acquaintance, and 
demanded his interference in the events that were preparing. Hoche did 
not hesitate. A most convenient opportunity offered for directing troops 
upon Paris. He was labouring with the greatest assiduity to get his new 
expedition against Ireland ready. He had gone to Holland to superintend 

* If M. de Moni^illard had read Klinfflin's correspondence, he would not have 
asserted, on the authority of a statement of King Louis a VIII., that Moreau was betray- 
ing France ever since the year 1796. 
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the preparations making in the TexeL He had resolved to detach twentj 
thoasand men from the army of the Sambre and Meuse, and to march them 
off for Brest. On their way through the interior, it would be easy to stop 
them when at the point nearest to Paris, and to employ them in the service 
of the Directory. He offered still more :. money would be wanted, as well 
for the column on march as for a coup de main. This he secured in a very 
clever way. We have seen that the provinces between the Meuse and the 
Rhine had but an uncertain existence until peace should be made with the 
empire. They had not been, like Belgium, divided into departments and 
incorporated with France; they were administered according to martial 
law and with great prudence by Hoche, who wished to infuse republican 
ideas into then», and, if he could not obtain their express union with France, 
to form them into a Cisrhenane republic, attached (o the French as a 
daughter to her mother. He had established at 6onn a commission 
charged with the administration of the country and with teceiving the 
contributions levied as weU on this as on the other side of the Rhine. 
Two millions and some hundred thousand francs were in the coffers of this 
commission. Hoche forbade it to transfer them to the chest of the army 
paymaster^ because they would then be under the authority of the 
treasury, and would perhaps even be withdrawn for purposes foreign to the 
army. He directed the column which he was about to set in motion to be 
paid up, and nearly two millions to' be kept in reserve, either to be offered 
to the Directory or to be employed for the expedition to Ireland. It was 
out of political zeal that he committed this infraction of the established 
regulations, for this young general, who had greater opportunities for 
enriching himself than apy other, was very poor. In doing all this, Hoche 
conceived that he was executing the orders not of Barras only, but also of^ 
Lareveillere-Lepeaux and Rewbel. 

Two months had elapsed since the 1st of Prairial, (hat is, since tlie 
opening of the new session : it was now the end of Messidor. Proposi- 
tions decided upon at Clichy, and submitted to the Five Hundred, had 
followed one another without intermission. A fresh proposition was 
preparing, on which the royalist faction laid particular stress. The 
organization of the national guards was not yet decreed ; the principle wai^ 
merely introduced into the constitution. The Clichyans were desirous to 
prepare a force to oppose to the armies, and to get again under arms that 
youth which had risen in Vendemiaire against the Convention; They had 
just obtained the appointment of a commission in the Five Hundred to 
present a plan of organization. Pichegru was its president and' reporter. 
Besides this important measure, the commission of finance had again 
disguisedly taken up the propositions rejected by the Ancients, and sought 
to present them in a different manner, in order to procure their adoption in 
a new shape. These propositions of the Five Hundred, formidable as they 
were, alarmed the three directors less than the conspiracy at the head of 
which they saw a celebrated general, and which they supposed to have very 
extensive ramifications in the councils. Determined to act, they meant first 
to make certain changes in ttie ministry, which they deemed necessary for 
giving more homogeneity to the administration of the state, and more 
steadiness and decision to the march of the government. 

Cochon, minister of the police, though somewhat in disgrace with the 
royalists, since the prosecution of the three agents of the pretender and 
the circulars relative to the flections, was not the less entirely devoted to 
Carnot. With the plans entertained by the Directory, it could not leave* 
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4)ieiM>lic« in tke ^ds of Cachfm. Petiet, piinister at wari was in high 
7^ute with t^p royalists ; he tciQ yvns a d^?ote4 tool of Carnot's. It would 
be necessary to exclude him also; that there might not be an enemy to the 
channel of communication between the armies and the directorial majority. 
J^enezech, minister of the interior, an excellent public functionary, and a 
docile courtier, was not to be feared by either party ; but he was suspected 
W account of his known partialities and the indulgence «hown him by the 
royalist journals. It was proposed to remove him too, were it but to have 
in his stead one on whom more reliance could be placed. The three 
- directors had entire confidence in Truguet, minister of the marine, and 
Charles Delacroix, minister for foreign affairs ; but reasons grounded on 
the interest of th^ service induced the directors to decid^ upon changing 
them. Truguet was a mark for all the shafls of the royalist faction, and he 
partly deserved their attacks on account of his haughty and violent temper. 
He was a .^an of integrity and of great resources, but did not treat 
individuals with that urbanity which is necessary at the head of a great ad- 
ministration. Besides, he might be employed with advantage in the 
diplomatic career ; and he was himself desirous of superseding General 
Perignon in Spain, in order to obtain the concurrence of that power in his 
great plans respecting India. As for Delacroix, he has since proved him- 
self <^apable of conducting the affairs of a department with ability ; but he 
, had neither the dignity nor the information requisite for representing the 
republic with the European powers. Besides, the directors had a strong 
desire to see another person, M. de Talleyrand, at the head of the foreign 
department. The enthusiastic spirit of Madame de Stael was deiighted 
with the cool, keen, and profound mind of M. de Talleyrand. She had 
placed him in communication with M. Benjamin Constant,* and Benjamin 
Constant had undertaken to place hiip in communication with B^rraa. M. 
de Talleyrand contrived to make a friend of Barras, as he would haVe won 
pver to himself more subtle men. After he had been introduced by 
Madame de Sta,el to Benjamin Constant, and by Benjapin Constant to 
Biarras, he induced Barras to introduce him to Lareveillere, and he had the 
art to gain the honest man, as he had gained the dissolute one. He 
^peared to all a person greatly to be pitied, odious to the emigrants as a 
partisan of the revolution, disliked by the patriots as a man of high family, 
and the victim at once of his opinions and his birth. It wa9 agreed to 
appoint him minister for foreign affairs. The vanity of the directors was 
flattered by attaching to themselves so distinguished a personage ; and they 
were moreover sur^ that they were committing the foreign affairs to a clever, 
well-informed man, and one who was personally acquainted with the whole 
European diplomacy. '• 

* We quote here the following anecdote, of Benjamin Constant and Madame de Stael, 
because — although it refer^ to^a rather later period — it is singularly /characteristic of 
these two celebrated personageis, and the opportunity of introducing it may not again 
present itself. 

" M.. Constant, who was one of Madame de StaeJ's chief fevonriteo, was a tribun in 
1799, and had determined to make a speech in his place against the dawning ambition 
of Napoleon, The night before, he found her in the midst of a brilliant circle of wits 
and agreeable people ; and, observing how much she seemed to be delighted with their 
society, he took her aside and said, *lf I make my speech to-morrow, this pleasing 
scene must pass away.*— * Never mind,* slie replied, 'we must do what is right,* The 
speech w.as spoken accordingly ; and next night, before five o'clock, she had ten a|K>lD- 
gies ; and at last sat down in the midst of an empty hall. This proves rather the servili- 
ty of t^he good company of Paris, and of Madame de StaSl's own select society, than the 
• sthsolute tyranny of their ruler.*' — Edinburgh Rnuio £. 
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There were left Ramel, mmtfter oftbe finances, and Merlin oi |>ouaiy 
minister of jastice^ who were more hateftil to the royalists than all the 
others together^ but who performed the daties of their respectiTe offices 
with eqaal zeal and ability. These the three directors would n6t remove 
on any account. Thus, out of the seven ministers, they purposed to change 
Cochon, Petiet, and Benezech, for the sake of public opinion ; Truguet 
and Dalacroix, {ft the benefit of the service ; and to J'etain only Merlin and 
Ramel. 

In every state whose institutions are representative, whether monarchy 
or republic, it is by the choice of the ministers that the government indi- 
cates its spirit and its march* It is also for the choice of the ministers 
that parties bestir themselves, and they are desirous of influencing that 
choice as much for the interest of their opinion as for that of their ambition. 
Biit if, among the parties, there is one that wishes for more than a mere 
modification in the system of , the government, and aspires to overthrow the 
existing order of things, that party, dreading reconciliations, wants some- 
thing more than a change of ministers, abstains from interfering in it, or 
interferes in order to prevent it. Pichegru and the Clichyans, who were in 
the secret of the plot, cared but little about the change of the ministry. ^ 
They, nevertheless, sought admission to Carnot, to converse withi him on the 
subject ; but it was rather with a view to sound him and to discover his 
secret intentions, than to arrive at a result which was in their estimation 
i^ost insignificant. Carnot had fi'ankly expressed his sentiments to them, 
and in writing, in his replies to the members who had made overtures to 
him. He had declared that ** he would perish before he would suffer the 
constitution to be injured, or the powers which it had c(Histituted to be 
dishonoured " — the literal expressions of one of his letters. He had, there- 
fore, obliged those who came to sound him to confine their remarks to 
< constitutional projects, such as a change of ministers. As for such of the 
Clichyans as were not initiated in the secrets of the faction, and the con- 
stitutionalists, they sincerely desired to obtain a ministerial revolution and . 
to stop there. They rallied, therefore, around Carnot. The members of 
the^Ancients and of the Five Hundred, who have already been named, such 
as Portal is,* Tron9on-Ducoudray, Lacuee, Dumas, Thibaudeau, Doulcet* 
Pontecoulant, Simeon, Emery, had interviews with Carnot and Barthelemy, 
and discussed the changes to be made in the ministry. The two ministers 
whom they particularly desired to have changed were Merlin, the minister 
of justice, and Ramel, minister of the finances. Having especially attacked 
the financial system, they were more hostile ,to the minister of the finances 
than to any other. They wished also for the removal of Truguet and 
Charles Delacroix. They were desirous, of course, to retain yochon, 

* " Portalis was a lawyer before the Revolution, and was deputed to the Council of 
Ancients in 1795, where he showed himself constantly adverse to the directorial party. 
In 1796 he was chosen president. He was one of the most violent opponents of the law 
which decreed the sharmg of the property of the relations of emigrants with the nation, 
which he said was a law in opposition to one of the first principles consecrated by legisla- 
tors, which is, that crimes are personal. In 17^ he voted against pooular societies, and 
proposed to reject, as insufficient, the resolution which/ suppressed divorce on account 
of incompatibility of temper. He was soon afler inscribed on the transportation list of 
1797, but succeeded in withdrawing himself. In 1801 Portalis was intrusted with all 
the affairs that concerned divine worship. In 1805 he was decorated with the red * 

* riband, and named grand officer of the Legion of Honour. His published work ' On the 
Duties of Historians,' gained the priae at the academy of Stockholm, in* l6(W."--Bio 
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Petiet, tnd Benezeeh. The ^wo directors. Barthelemy and Oarnot^ were - 
npt (fifficuH to persuade. The weak fiarthelemy had no personal opinion. 
Carnot saw all his friends in the ministers who were to be retained, all his 
enemies in those to be dismissed. But to this scheme, so readily formed in - 
the coteries of the constitutionalists, it was not so easy to gain the assent 
of th^ other three directors, who, having decided upon their course, were 
for turning out the very men whom the constitutional i^ were solicitous 
to retain. ^ 

Carnot, who was unacquainted with the union formed between his three 
colleagues, Rewbel, Lareveillere, and Barras, and who knew not that 
Lareveillere was the link which connected the two others, hoped that he 
would be the easiest to win. He, therefore, Wvised the constitutionalists to- 
address themselves to him, in order to endeavour to bring him over to their 
views. They, accordingly, called upon I^areveillere, but found under his 
moderation an invincible firmness. Lareveillere, unaccustomed, like all 
the men of his time, to the tactics of representative governments, did not 
conceive that people could negotiate for the choice of ministers. ** Stick 
to your part,'' said he, '' that is, make laws ; leave to us our duties, that of 

^ choosing the public functionaries. It is our duty to give a. preference 
according to our conscience and our opinion of the merit of individuals, 
and not according to the requisitions of parties." He knew not then, 
neither did any one yet know, that a ministry ought to be composed of 
influential persons ; that these persons ought to be taken from among the 
existing parties ; and that the choice of this or that minister, being a gua- 
rantee of the course which is about to be pursued, may fairly become a 
subject of negotiation. Lareveillere had other reasons for rejecting' any 
compromise. He was conscious that he and his friend Rewbel had never 
wished or voted but for what was right ; he was sure that the directorial 
majority, whatever might be the personal views of the directors, had never 
voted otherwise; that in its financial arrangements, without being able to 
prevent all the subaltern malversations, its administration had been upright 
and as little vicious as possible under the circumstances ; that, in politics, 
it had never had any personal ambition, and done nothing to extend its 
prerogatives ; that, in the direction of the war, it had aspired only to a 
speedy, but honourable and glorious peace. Lareveillere could not, there- 
fore, comprehend and admit the reproaches levelled at Hie Directory. His 
good conscience rendered them unintelligible to him. Henceforward he 
beheld in'the«Clichyahs only perfidious conspirators, and in the constitu- 
tionalists men whose self-love" was galled. He, more than any one, was yet 
ignorant that the dislike of parties, whether well or ill founded, must be 
acquiesced in, and that among all other pretensions must be reckoned even 
thos,e of wounded self-love. Besides, in what the constitutionalists offered 
there was nothing very attractive. The three coalesced directors wished to 
give themselves an homogeneous ministry, in order to strike the royalist 
faction. The constitutionalists, on the contrary, required a ministry totally 
opposite to that which the directors deemed necessary in the existing 
danger, and they had nothing to offer in return but their votes, which were 
by no means numerous, and which, moreover', they would not promise on any 
question. Their alliance, therefore, had nothing sufficiently alluring to* 

. induce the Directory to listen to them and desist from its projects. Lare- 
veillere gave them no satisfaction. In their communications with him they 
employed Faujas de St. Fonds, the, geologist, with whom he <vas cpnnectea 
by conformity of tastes and studies. All was to no purpose. He com 
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eloded with this reply: '' Whenever yoja attack fs, you will find us ready. 
We shall kill you, but politically. You want our blood, but yours shall 
qot be spilt. , You shall merely be deprived of the power to injure us." 

This firmness caused them to despair of Lareveillere. Carnot advised 
them to apply to Barras, strongly doubting of success, for he was aware of 
his hatred. Admiral Villaret-Joyeuse, one of the ardent members of the 
opposition, and whose fondness for pleasure had frequently brought him into 
the company of Barras, was commissioned to speak to him. The easy 
Barras, who promised everybody, though, at bottom, his sentiments were 
sufficiently dedided, was apparently less intractable than Lareveillere. Out 
of the four ministers w^ose removal the constitutional isis demanded, namely. 
Merlin, Ramel, Trnguet, and Delacroix, he was willing to change two. ]t 
had been so agreed with Rewbel and Lareveillere. He could, therefore, 
promise for those two, and he engaged that they should be dismissed. But 
whether, with his usual facility, he promised more than he intended to per- 
form, whether he meant to deceive Carnot and td induce him to demand 
himself the change of the ministers, or whether h^s generally ambiguous 
language was interpreted too favourably, the constitutionalists went and 
informed Carnot that Barras consented to everything, and would vote with 
him relative to each of the ministers. The constitutionalists insisted that 
the change should take place immediately. Carnot and Barthelemy, doubt- 
ful of Barras, hesitated to take the initiative. Barras was urged to take it, 
and he replied, that the journals being extremely inveterate at the moment, 
the Director]^ would appear to yield to thehr violence. Means were tried 
to silence the journals ; but meanwhile Rewbel and Lareveillere, ignorant 
o( these intrigues, themselves took the initiative. 

On the 28th of Messidor, Rewbel declared in the sitting of the Direc^ 
tory, that it was high time to come to a decision, that they ought to put an 
end to the fluctuations of the government, and direct their attention to the 
change of hiinisters. He proposed that they shguld proceed immediately 
to the ballot. The ballot was secret. Truguet and Delacroix, whom all 
were for displacing, were unanimously excluded. As for Ramel and 
Merlin, whom the constitutionalists alone wished to remove, they had but 
the two votes of Barthelemy and Carnot against them, and they were 
retained by those of Jlewbel, Barras, and Lareveillere. Cochon, Petiet, 
and Benezech, were turned out by the votes of the same three who had 
supported Merlin and Ramel. Thus the plan of reform agreed upon by 
the directorial majority was accomplished. Carnot saw himself beaten, 
and tried to defer, at least, the appointment of successors, saying that he 
had not made up his mind on the subject * He was drily told that a 
director ought always to be prepared, and that he ought not to remove a 
functionary till he had fixed upon a successor.. He was required to vote 
immediately. The five successors were appointed by the same majority. 
Ramel was retained in the dibpartment of the finances, and Merlin in that 
of justice ; M. de Talleyrand was placed at the head of the foreign affairs,^ 
and over the marine an old and brave seaman and an excellent adminis- 
trator, Pleville le Peley; over the interior Fran9ois de Neufchateau, a 
distinguished writer, but more ingenious than practical ; over the police 
Lenoir Laroche, a prudent and 'enlightened man, who contributed excellent 
political articles to the Moniteur ; lastly, over , the war department, the 
young and illustrious general, to whose aid the three directors resolved to 
have recourse— rHoche. The latter was not of the age required by the 
ooustitution, namely, thirty years. This was well known; but Lareveillere 
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bad proposed to his two oolleaguefs R*ewbei and Barras, to appoint him, 
^ven at the risk of being obliged in two days to supersede him, in order 
'o attach him to them and to. pay a flattering tribute to the armies. Hence, 
every one concurred in this change, which became decisive, as we shall 
presently dee. It is common enough to see parties contributing to one and 
the same event, which they conceive likely to prove beneGcial to them. 
They concur in producing it, but the strongest decides the result in his 
favour. 

Even if he had not possessed the most irritable pride, Camot must have 
been indignant, and have conceived hintoelf tricked by Barras. The mem- 
bers of* the legislative body who had taken part in tjje negotiation hastened 
to him, obtained all the particulars of the vsitting of the Directory which 
had just taken place, inveighed against Barras, called him a cheat, and 
manifested the warmest indignation. But another event presentlf increased 
the agitation, and raised it to the highest pitch. Hoche, on the recom- 
, mendation of Barras, had set his troops in motion, with the intention of 
directing them, in reality, ufton Brestj but of stopping them for a few days 
in the vicinity of the capital. He had. chosen the legion of the Franks, com- 
manded by Humbert ; Lemoigne's division of infantry ; the division of 
horse chasseurs, commanded by Richepanse ; * and a regiment of artillery ; 
consisting in the whole of fourteen or fifteen thousand men. Richepanse's 
division of chasseurs had already arrived at La Ferte-Alais, eleven leagues 
from Paris. This was an imprudeuce, for the constitutional radius was 
twelve leagues, and, till the moment for action arrived, the legal limit ought 
not to have been overstepped. This imprudence was owing to the error 
of a commissary at war, who had transgressed the law without being aware 
of it. To this unlucky circumstance others were added. The troops, 
seeing the direction which they were ordered .to take, and knowing what 
was passing in the interior, had no doubt that there was an intention of 
making them march against the Councils. The officers and soldiers said 
to each other by the way, that they were going to bring the aristocrats of 
Paris to reason. Hoche had merely apprized the minister at war of a 
general movement of troops towards Brest, for the expedition against 
Ireland. 

I The news of the arrival of Richepanse's chasseurs, the particulars of 

^ their march and of their language, reached Petiet, the minister, oh the 28th 

I ofMessidor. Petiet communicated them toCarnot; and, at the moment 

'i when the deputies had hastened in a crowd to pour forth their resentment 

J against the directorial majority, and to express their regrets to the dis- 

*, • > missed ministers, they were. informed of the march of the troops. Camot 

^ said that the Directory had not to his knowledge issued any order, that, 

perhaps, the three other directors had held a private deliberation, but in 

that case, it ipust be entered in the secret register ; that he would ascertain 

\ that point, and that it was not right to promulgate the circumstance before 

he had examined whether there existed any orders. But the deputies were 

* too mach irritated to observe any moderation. 

The dismissal of the ministers, the march of the troops, and the appoint. 

\' 

, * ' * " RichepdDse, son of an officer in the horse regiment of Conti, was bom in 1770, 

became chief of a squadron in 17944 ^^^ general of division in 1800. He was dis-t 
tinguished by uncommon presence of mind and intrepidity. His devotion to the 
Directory having gained him the confidence of Hoche, that general gave him the com- 
mand of the troops whom he sent to Paris. Richepanse took a brilliant part in the bat- 
tle of Hohenlinden, and died at Guadaloupe in 1802." — Biographie Modeme, £. 
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tnent of Hoche in the place of Petiet, left no doubt whatever respecting 
fbe intentions ^f the Directory. An outcry was raised that the Directory 
evidently meant to attack the inviolability of the Councils, to bring about a 
new 31st of May, and to proscribe the deputies who were faithful to the 
constitution. A meeting was held at the house of Trongon-Ducoudray, 
wlio was one of the most influential members of the Ancients. The 
CHchyans, according to the usual custom of extreme parties, had seen with 
pleasure the moderated, that is, the constitutionalists, disappointed in their 
hopes, and thwarted in their scheme for composing a ministry to their 
wishes. They considered them, as duped by Barras, and rejoiced at the 
trick. The danger, nevertheless, appeared Serious, when they saw the 
troops advancing. Their two generals, Pichegru and Willot, knowing that 
the deputies were assembling at Tron^on-Ducoudray's to confer upon the 
passing events, repaired thither, though the meeting was composed of nien 
who did not follow the same direction. Pichegru had not yet any real 
means in his hands ; his only resource consisted in the passions of the 
parties,, and wherever they burst forth, thither he was obliged to hasten, 
either. to watch or to act. This meeting was attended by Portalis, Tron* 
9on-I>ucoudray, Lacuee, Dumas, Simeon, Doulcet-Pontecoulant, Thibau- 
deau, Villaret-Joyeuse, Willot, and Pichegru. Great warmth was mani- 
fested, as might naturally be expected. They talked of the plans of the 
Directory ; they quoted expressions used by Rewbe\ Lareveiliere, and 
Barras, indicating a resolution taken ; and they concluded from the change 
of ministry and the march of troops that this resolution was a coup de main 
against the legislative body. The most violent resolutions were proposed, 
such as to suspend the Directory, to place it under accusation, or even to 
outlaw it. But to ex!ecute all these resolutions a force would have been 
requisite, and Thibaudean, who did not participate in the general excite- 
ment, asked where they were to find it. To this it was replied, that they 
bad the twelve hundred grenadiers of the legislative body, part of the 21st 
regiment of chaskeurs, commanded by Maid, and the national guard of 
Paris; that, during the reorganization of that guard, they could send into 
every district of the capital companies of grenadiers to rally around them 
the citizens who had taken arms in Vendemiaire. After much discussion, 
nothing was agreed upon, as is almost always the case when the means are 
not real. Pichegru, cold and reserved as usual, made some observations 
on the insufficiency and danger of the means proposed, the sedateness of 
which formed a contrast to the general excitement. The. meeting broke 
up, and the members returned to Carnot's and^to the residences of the dis- 
missed ministers. Carnot disapproved of all the plans proposed against 
the Directory. A second meeting was held at Troncon-Ducoudray's ; but 
Pichegru and Willot were not there. Much discussion again took place, 
and thfe members, not daring to recur to violent measures, at length resolved 
to intrench themselves in constitution d means. They agreed to demand 
the law relative to the responsibility of ministers, and the immediate organi- 
zatioif of the national guard. 

At Clichy, they declaimed as elsewhere, and to no better purpose; for, 
if the passions were more violent, the means were not more effective. 
They particularly regretted the police, which had just been taken from 
Cochon, and reverted to one of the favourite schemes of the faction, that 
of wresting the police of Paris from the Directory and giving it to the 
legislative body, by straining the meaning of an Article of the constitution. 
U was proposed at the same time to give the direction of this, police to 

q8 
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Cochon; but the proposition was so bold, that none durst move it. Thej 
agreed upon the idea of quibblihg about the age of Barras, who, they said, 
was not forty years old at the time of his appointment to the Directory, and 
of demanding the instantaneous organization of the national guard. 

Accordin^y, on the 30th of Messidor, there was a great tumult in the 
Five Hundred. , Delahaye, the deputy, denounced the march of the troops, 
and moved that the report on the national guard should be presented inlme* 
diately. Others warmly censured the conduct of the Directory ; painted 
in alarming colours the state of Paris, and the arrival of a multitude of 
known revolutionists ; and demanded that a discussion should be opened 
with regard to the political societies. It was decided that the report on 
the national guard should be made the day after the next, and that imme- 
diately afterwards the discussion respecting the clubs should be opened. 
On the day after the next, the 2d of Therm idor, further particulars had 
arrived concerning the march of the troops and their number, and it was 
known that there were already four regiments of cavalry at La Ferte-Alais. 

Pichegru made the report on the organization of the national, guard. 
His prqjet was conceived in ^ the most perfidious manner. All the French 
enjoying the quality of citizens were to be inscribed in the list of the na- 
tional guard ; but all were not to compose the effective force of that guard. 
Those who were to be on duty were to be chosen by the others, that is, to 
be elected by the mass. In this manner the^national guard was to be 
formed, like the Councils, by the electoral assemblies; and the result of 
the elections showed what kind of guard would be obtained by these means. 
It was to be composed of one battalion per canton ; in each battalion there 
was to be a company of grenadiers and of chasseurs, so as to re-establish 
those select companies, which were always composed of the most violent 
men, and were usually employed by the parties for the execution of their 
views. It was proposed to vote the adoption of the pi an immediately. The 
fiery Henri Lariviere declared that everything announced a 31st of May. 
*' Let us go then I let us go ! «' cried some voices of the left, interrupting 
him. "Yes ! " he resumed, " but I am cheered when I consider that this 
is the 2d of Thermidor, and that we are near the 9th, a day fatal to tyrants." 
He proposed that the pryet should be instantly voted and that a message 
should be setit to the Ancients, requesting them to remain sitting, that they 
too might vote it before they broke up. Thibaudeau, the leader of the 
constitutional party, justly remarked that, whatever diligence might be 
used, the national guard could not be organized in less than a month ; that 
their precipitation to vote an important pro/e^ would therefore be unavailing 
to secure the legislative body from the dangers with which it was threat- 
ened ; that the national representation ought to envelop itself in its rights 
and its dignity, and not to seek its force in means which at the moment 
were impotent. He proposed a deliberate discussion. An adjournment of 
twenty-fqur hours for the consideration of the prqjet was adopted, biit the. 
principle of the reorganization wa^ immediately afterwards decreed. At 
this moment a message arrived from the Directory, giving explanations 
concerning the march of the troops. This message stated that the troops 
bound for a distant destination could not help passing near Paris; that, 
owing to the inadvertence of an army commissary, they had overstepped 
the constitutional limit ; that the error of the commissary was the sole 
cause of this infraction of the laws ; and that, moreover, the troops had 
received orders to fall back immediately. This explanation was not satis- 
factory. After much extremely violent declamation, a commission was' 
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#ppoiiit«d to examine thn meaMge, and to make a report on tAe state of 
.JParU and the march of the troops. On the following day the discussion 
of Picbegru's |»rq;e^ commenced, and four of its articles were voted. The 
^assembly then turned its attention to the clubs, which were springing up 
on' all sides, and seemed to indicate a rally of the Jacobin party. It walk 
.proposed to prohibit them absolutely, because the laws which restric^ted 
«thein were always evaded. It was decreed that no political assembly should 
be permitted for the future. 

Thus the society of Glichy committed a sort of suicide, and consented to 
its own dissolution on condition of destroying the Constitutional Circle, 
and the other subordinate clubs which were. forming in all quarters. The 
Jeaders of the Ciichy had, in fact, no need of that tumultuous assemblage 
for concerting their measures, and they could sacrifice 'it without depriving 
themselves of any great resource. Willot then denounced Barras as not 
liaving attained the age required by the constitution at the time when he 
was appointed director ; but an examination of the registers of the war- 
office proved that this was a mere quibble. Meanwhile other troops had 
arrived at Rheims. Fresh alarm was excited. The Directory repeated the 
former explanation, which was declared insufficient, and the commission 
already appointed was directed to investigate and report. 

.Hoche had arrived in Paris, for he must have gone thither, whether he 
had to proceed to Brest or to execute a stroke of policy. He presented 
himself without fear to the Directory, certain that, in ordering his divisions 
to march, he had obeyed the directorial majority. But Carnot, who was'at 
this moment president of the Directory, strove to intimidate him. He 
asked by virtue of what order he had acted, and threatened him with an 
accusation for having passed the constitutional limits. Unfortunately, 
Rewbel and Lareveiilere, who were not informed of the 'order given to 
Hoche, could not support him. Barras, who had given the order, had not 
the courage to speak, so that Hoche was left exposed to the peremptory 
questions of Carnot. He replied that he could not go to Brest without 
troops. Carnot rejoined that there were still forty-three thousand men in 
Bretagne, a number sufficient for the expedition. At length Lareveiilere, 
perceiving the embarrassment of Hoche, stepped in to his aid, expressed in 
the name of the majbrity of thei Directory the esteem and confidence which 
his services had merited, assured him that an accusation against him was 
out of the question, and broke up the sitting.* Hoche hastened to Lare- 
veillere's, to thank him. He there learned that Barras had not informed 
either Rewbel or Lareveiilere of the movement of the troops, that he had 
given the order without their knowledge; and he was indignant against 
Barras, who, after compromising, had not the courage to defend >him. Its 
was evident that Barras, in acting separately, without apprizing his two 
colleagues, was desirous of hblding singly in hia own hand the means of 
execution. Hoche, incensed, treated Barras with his usual haughtiness, 
and gave all his esteem to Rew>el and Lareveiilere. , Nothing was yet 
ready for the execution of the design contemplated by the three directors ; 
and Barras, in calling Hoche, had compromised him to no purpose. Hoche 
returned immediately to his head-quarters, which were at Wetzlai;, and 
ordered the troops which he had brought to be ciantoned in the environs of 

* *' Carnot, from this moment, became convinced that his rain had been 'determined 
'«n by his colleagues. Barras and Lareveiilere had long borne him a secret grudge^ 
which sprung from his having signed the warrant, during the Reign of Terror, for the 
*" rho was Uie leader of their party. "--j9u5on. E. 
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arrest of Danton, who was the leader of their party.' 
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Rh^ims «9<I* Miw, where th^ would atiU be at haad to nnroh fe^ Parl«. 
'He was extremely diegi^ated by the conduet of Barras towards him ; b«it he 
w« ready to devote himself again, if Lareveill^re and Rewbel shouM grve 
him the signal. He was deeply compromised : some talked of aceutdng 
him ; but he awaited with firmness at his head-quarters what the majority 
of the Five Hundred, incensed againsf him, might attempt. His age 'being 
a bar to his acceptance of the ministry at war, ^cherer was appointed to it 
in his stead. 

The sensation which had been produceci no longer admitted of th^ em- 
ployment of Hoche in the execution of the projects of the Directory. Be- 
sides, the importance which such a participation must give him might excite 
the jealousy of the other generals. It was not impossible that Bonaparte 
might take it amiel^ that any but himself should be applied to. It was 
thought that it would "he better not to make use of any of the generals-in- 
chie^ but to select one of the most distinguished generals of division. The 
directors conceived the idea of asking Bonaparte for one of the generals 
who had gained such celebrity under his command ; which would have the 
advantage of satisfying him personally, and at the. same time of not offend-' 
ing any of the generals-iii-chief. But, while they were thinking of address- 
ing themselves to him, he interfered in the quarrel in a manner most annoy- 
ing to the counter-revolutionists, and embarrassing at least to the Directory. 
He chose the anniversary of the 14th of July, corresponding with the 26th 
of Messidor, for giving a festival to the armies, and causing addresses to be 
drawn up relative to the events which were preparing. He ordered a 
pyramid to be erected at Milan, bearing trophies and the names of all the 
officers and soldiers who had fallen during the campaign in Italy. Around 
this pyramid the festival was held. It was magnificent Bonaparte attended 
it in person, and addressed to his soldiers a threatening proclamation : 

" Soldiers! " said he, " this day is the anniversary of the 14th of July. 
You see before you the names of your companions in arms who have died 
• on the field of honour for the liberty of the country. They have left you an 
' example. You owe yourselves wholly and entirely to the republic ; yoa 
owe yourselves wholly and entirely to the happiness of thirty millions of 
French ; you owe yourselves wholly and entirely to the glory of that name 
which has received fresh lustre from your victories. 

*' Soldiers ! I know that you are deeply affected by the calamities which 
threaten the country. But the country cannot incur any real dangers. The 
same men who have caused it to triumph over coalesced Europe, are there. 
Mountains separate us from France ; you will cross them with the rapidity 
of the eagle, in case of need, to maintain the constitotionj to defend liberty, 
to protect the government and the republicans. 

** Soldiers ! the government is watching over the laws which are com- ^ 
mitted to its care. The royalists, the moment they appear, will have ceased 
to live. Be not uneasy, but let us swear by the manes of the heroes who 
have died by our side for liberty, let us swear upon our new colours, im- 
placable war against the enemies of the republic, and of the constitution of 
the year III ! " 

There was afterwards an entertainment, at which the most energetic 
toasts w^e given by the generals and the officers. The general gave (or 
the first toast, the brave Stengel, Laharpe, and Dubois, who had ^llen in 
the field of honour. " May their manes," said he, " watch over us, Itnd 
protect us from the ambuscades of our enemies I " The company thea 
drank to the constitution of the year III, to the Directory, to the Council 
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«f the Ancienla, to tiie ^reneh iniirclered in VeErona, to the rt ^tm ig taiMm of 
the emigrants^ to the union of the French republicamp, to the destruction of 
the club of Giichy. At this last toa^ the trumpets sounded a chatge^ 
Similar festivities took place in all the towns where there were divisions of 
the army, and they were celebrated with the same parade. Addresses were 
afterwards drawn up in each division. These were still more signifi> 
cant than the proclamation of the general-in^chief.* He had observed a 
certain dignity ; but the whole Jacobin phraseology of 1793 was intro* 
duced into the addresses of the different divisions of the army ; aad 
especially into those of Massena's, Joubert's, and Augereau's division. 
That of Augereau, in particular, exceeded all bounds. *' Tremble," it 
said, " O conspirators ! From the Adige and' the Rhine to the Seine is 
but a step. Tremble ! your iniquities are numbered, and the price of them 
is at the point of our bayonets 1" 

These addresses were subscribed by thousands of signatures and sent to 
the commander-in-chief. He packed them up and transmitted them to the 
Directory with his proclamation, that they might be printed and published 
in the newspapers. Such a step indicated clearly enough that he was 
ready to march to put down )he faction formed in the Councils, and to 
lend his assistance to the execution of a stroke of policy. At the same 
time, knowing the Directory to be divided, seeing that the scene wa» 
becoming complicated, and wishing to be informed of^ everything, he 
selected one of bis aides-de-camp, M. de Lavalette, in whom he placed great 
confidence, and who possessed the penetration necessary for forming a cor«' 
rect judgment of 'events. He sent him off to Paris, with orders to observe 
everything and to collect all the information he could. At the same time, 
he made an offer of funds to the Director)^ in case it should need them, if 
it intended to attempt any act of vigour. 

When the Directory received these addresses, it was extremely embar^ 
rassQd. They were in some measure illegal, for the armies had no right 
to deliberate. To give them a favourable reception, and to publish them^ 
was to authorize the armies to interfere in the government of the state, 
and to deliver up the republic to the military power. But how was it to 
escape this danger 7 In addressing itself to Hoche, in applying to him 
for troops, in asking Bonaparte for a general, had not the government itself 
prbvoked this interference ? Obliged to have recourse to force, to over-^ 
step the bounds of legality, could it apply to other supporters than the 
armies? To receive these addresses was but the consequence of what it 
had done, ofwhat.it had been obliged to do. Such was the destiny of our 
unfortunate republic, that, to extricate itself from its enemies, it waa 
obliged to put itself in the power of the armies. It was the dread of a 
counter-revolution, which, in 1793, had thrown the republic into the 
excesses and horrors whose melancholy history we have seen ; it was the 
dread of counter-revolution which now obliged it to throw itself into the^ 
arms of the soldiery ; in short, it was always to avoid the same danger that 
it had recourse sometimes to passions, at others to bayonets. 

* The addrera of one of the diviaioni commenced in the following aignifioapt maa- 
Ber : ^' Of al) the animaltf produced by the caprice of nature, the vileit is a lcing» the 
most cowardly is a courtier, the worst is a priest If the scoundrels who disturb Iranee 
<aie not crushed by the forces you (the Directory) possess, call to your aid the 29th desur 
brigade; it will «oon discomfit -all your enemies; Chouans, Enfflish, all will take ft»- 
fight. We will pursue the unworthy citizens even into the chambers of their unworthy 
patron, George -ll." E. 
VOL. IV. — ^23 
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.The Directory would fain hare kept these addreeies secret, tnd not 
published them, on account of th^ bad example ; but it would have griev- 
ously offended the general, and perhaps have pushed him towards the 
enemies of the republic. It was, therefore, compelled to print and circu- 
late them. They struck terror into the Clichyan party, and liiade it sen- 
sible of the egregious imprudence which it had committed in attacking, by 
Dumolard's motion, the conduct of General Bonaparte at Venice. • They 
gave rise to fresh complaints in the Councils, to invectives against this 
interference of the armies; it was said thai they had no right to deliberate, 
and herein was discovered a new proof of the designs imputed to the Directory. 

Bonaparte caused the Directory fresh embarrassment by the general of 
division whom he sent it. Augereau excited a kind of agitation in the 
army by the violence of his opihions, every way worthy of the fauxbourg 
St. Antoine. Uie was ready to fall out with any one who was less violent 
than himself, and Bonaparte was afraid of a quarrel among his generals. 
To get rid of him, he sent him. to the Director^r,* conceiving that he 
would be very fit for the purpose for which he was destined, and that he 
would be better in Paris than at head-quarters, where want of occupation 
rendered him dangerous. Augereau was delighted ; for he was as fond of 
the agitations of clubs as of fields of battle ; and he was not insensible to 
power. He set out immediately, and arrived in Paris in the middle of 
Therm idor. Bonaparte wrote to his aide-de-camp, Lavalette, that he sent 
him because he could not keep him any longer in Italy ; he cautioned him 
to be on his guard against him, and desired him to continue his observa- 
tions, keeping himself constantly aloof from him. He also recommended 
to him to show the greatest civility to Carnot ; for, though he declared 
decidedly in favour of the Directory against the counter-revolutionary 
faction, he wished not to enter in* • the slightest degree intp the personal 
quarrels of the directors. 

The Directory was far from pleased to see Augereau arrive. That 
general was the right sort of man for Barras, who liked to have Jacobins and 
patriots of the fauxbourgs about him, and who was always talking of 
mounting his horse ; but he did not suit Rewbel and Lareveillere, who 
wished for a" prudent, temperate general, and one who <^ould make com- 
mon cause with them against the schemes of Barras. Augereau could not 
have been better yleased than to find himself in Paris on such a mission. 
'He was a brave man and an excellent soldier, but a great braggart; he 
possessed a generous heart, but a weak head. He went about in Paris, 
receiving entertainments, enjoying the celebrity gained by his exploits, but 
attributing tohimself part of the operations of the army of Italy, willingly 
•allowing it to be supposed that he had suggested to the general-in-chief 
his most brilliant plans, and incessantly repeating that he would soon bring 
the aristocrats to reason. Lareveiller6 and Rewbel, sorry for this, resolved 

s 

* ** Bonaparte despatched Augereau to Paris, ostensibly for the purpose of presenting 
the standards ttfken at Mantua, t>ut in reality to command the armed force which the 
majority of the Directory had determined to employ against their dissentient colleagues, 
and the opponents of their measures in the national councils. Augereau was a blunt, 
■bold, stupid soldier, a devoted Jacobin, whose principles were sufficiently well known 
to warrant his standing upon no constitutional delicacies. But, in case the Directory 
.failed. Napoleon kept himself in readiness to march upon Lyons at the head of fifteen 
thousand men. There, rallying the republicans, he would, according to his own well- 
chosen expression, have crossed the Rubicon at the head of the popular party, and 
ended, doubtless, like Cesar, by usurping the supreme command.*' — SeoUs Life cf 
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ao coart him, and, \>f addressing his vanity, to bring him back tD some 
degree of moderation. LareveiTlere caressed him much, and succeed 
io taming him, partly by clever flatteries, partly by the respect with which 
iie contrived to inspire him. He made him sensible that he was n,ot 
wanted to dishonour himself by a sanguinary affray, but to acquire the title 
of saviour of the republic by a wise and energetic act, which should dis- 
arm the factions without spilling blood. He calmed Augereau, and at 
Jength rendered him more reasonable. He was immediately invested with 
the command Qf the 17th military division, comprehending Paris. This new 
^step sufficiently denoted the intentions of the Directory. Its resolutions 
were fixed. Hoche's troops were within a few marches. There needed but 
a signal to bring them to the capital. It was only waiting for the funds pro- 
raised by Bonaparte, as it would not take money from the treasury, lest it 
should compromise Ramel, the minister who was so strictly watched by the 
commission of finance. These funds were partly destined, to gain the 
grenadiers of the legislative body, who were twelve hundred in number, 
and who, without being formidable, might, by resisting, bring on a battle, 
which the Directors were particularly solicitous to avoid. This business 
was intrusted to Barras, ever fertile in intrigues, and this was the motive 
for deferring the meditated blow. 

The events in the interior had a most pernicious influence on the highly- 
important negotiations opened between the republic and the powers of 
Europe. The implacable faction leagued against the liberty and the 
repose of France, was about to add to< its long catalogue of faults that of 
compromising the peace which had been so long expected. Lord Malmes- 
bury had arr^ived at Lille, and the Austrian ministers had conferred at 
Moniebello with Bonaparte and Clarke, the two plenipotentiaries appointed 
to represent France. The preliminaries of Leoben, signed on the 29th of 
Germinal (April 18), purported that two congresses should be opened, the 
one general at Berne, for peace with the emperor and his allies, the other 
particular at Rastadt, for peace with the Empire ; that the peace with the 
emperor should be concluded within three months, otherwise the prelimi- 
naries were to be null and void ; ths^ nothing should be done in the Vene- 
tian states unless in concert with Austria, but that the Venetian provinces 
should not be occupied by the emperor till afler the conclusion of peace. 
The occurrences at Venice seemed to derogate somewhat from these condi- 
tions, and Austria showed much haste to derogate from them more formally, 
on her part, by occupying the Venetian provinces of Istria and Dalmatia. 
Bonaparte winked at this infraction of the preliminaries, in order to spare 
recriminations in regard to what he had done at Venice, anAwhat he was 
about to do in the islands of the Levant. The exchange of the ratifications 
took place at Montebello, near Milan, on the 5th of Prairial (May 24). 
The Marquis de Gallo, the Neapolitan minister at Vienna, was the emperor's 
envoy. Afler the exchange of the ratifications, Bonaparte conferred with 
M. de Gallo, for the purpose of inducing him to forego the idea of a con- 
gress at Berne, and to prevail on him to treat separately in Italy, without 
calling in the other powers. The reasons which he had to assign, tendmg 
even to the interest of Austria herself, were excellent. How could Russia 
and England, if they were called to this congress, allow Austria to indem- 
oiify herself at the expense of Venice, whose possessions they coveted 
themselves ? It was impossible, and the very interest of Austria, as well 
as the necessity of H speedy conclusion, required that they confer imro^ 
>«diat^ly, and in Italy. 
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M. de Gallo, a 8aga9i6u8 and intellig^t man, fdt the force of ^hese 
lieasons. In order to decide him and to gain the Austrian cabinet, 
Bonaparte msAe a concession of etiquette, to which the.cabinet of Vienna 
attached great importance. The emperor stiJl apprehended that the repub- 
lic would reject the ancient ceremonial of the .kings of France, and insist 
•n the alternative in the protocol of the treaties. The emperor w.as yet 
solicitous to be named first, and to retain for his ambassadors the prece- 
dency before the ambassadors of France. Bonaparte, who had, at his 
desire, been authorized by the Directory to concede such trifles, assented 
to the demand of M. de Gallo. The joy was so great that M, de Gallo 
immediately adopted the principle of a separate negotiation, and wrote to 
Vienna to obtain powers' in consequence. But old Thugut, infirm, a 
humourist, entirely attached to the English system, and every moment 
tendering his resignation, since the courts, influenced by the Archduke 
Charles, seemed to incline to a coiitrary system — Thugut had, other views. 
He was displeased with the peace; the internal disturbances in France 
excited hopes which he was fond of indulging, though they had so often 
proved deceitful. Though Austria had been led into many false steps and. 
a disastrous war, by giving ear to tjie emigrants, still Pichegru's new con- 
spiracy suggested to Thugut the idea of deferring the conclusion of peace. 
He resolved to oppose wilful delays to the urgency of the French plenipo- 
tentiaries. He caused the proceed iiig of the Marquis de. Gallo to be 
disavowed, and another negotiator. Major-general Count de Meerveldt, to be 
despatched to Montebello. This negotiator arrived on the Ist of Messidor 
(June 19), and demanded the execution of the preliminaries^ that is, the as- 
sembling of the congress at Betne. Bonaparte, indignant at this change olf 
system, returned a very warm reply. He repeated all that he had previously 
urged in regard to the impossibility of obtaining the adhesion of England 
and Russia to arrangements the basis of wliich had been fixed at Leoben ; 
he added, that a congress would occasion fresh delay ; that two months 
had already elapsed since the signing of the preliminaries of Leoben ; that, 
according to those preliminaries, peace ought to be concluded in three 
months, and it would be impossible to conclude it in that time, if all the 
powers were to be summoned. These reasons again left the Austrian 
plenipotentiaries without reply. The court of Vienna appeared to give 
way, and fixed the conferences at Udine, in the Venetian states, that tbe- 
place of negotiation might be nearer to Vienna. They were to recom- 
mence on the 13th of Messidor (July 1). t 

Bonaparte, whom business of high importance detained at Milan* amidst 
the new republics that were about to be founded, and who, moreover, was 
anxious to watch the events at Paris as closely as possible, would not suffer 
himself to be dragged to no purpose to Udine, merely to be there trifled 
with by Thugut. , tie, therefore, sent Clarke, and declared that be should 

* " Napoleon established himself at the chateau of Montebello, near Milan. There 
the future Emperor of the West held his court in more thi^n regal splendour ; and theie 
weightier matters were to be determined, and dearer interests were at stake, than had 
ever been submitted to European diplomacy since the iron crown was placed on the brows 
of Charlemagne. Josephine there received the homage due to the transcendent glories 
of her youthful husband; Pauline displayed those charms which afterwards shone with 
«ach lustre at the court of the Tuilerie8,,and the ladies of Italy, captivated by the splen- 
dour of the spectacle, bastened to sw^ll the illustrious train. Alreadv Napweon acted^ 
as a sovereign prince ; his power exceeded that of any living monarch; and he had en- 
tered on that dazzling existence which afterwards entranced and subdued the world.'*-* 
JiUaon, E. , ' ' 
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not repair thither io person, until he was canviacedy by the iMkUve of the 
powers given to the two negotiators, and by their conduct in the negotiar 
tios, of the sincerity of the court 'Of Vienna. It actually turned out that 
he was not mistaken. The cabinet of Vienna, more than ever imposed upon 
by the miserable agents of the royalist faction, flattered itself that it should 
be dispensed, by a revelation, from treating with the Directory, and it 
caused notes, strange in the then state of the negotiation, to be delivered. 
These notes, dated Jaly 18 (lliiessidor 30), stated that the court of Vienna 
intended to adhere strictly to the preliminaries, and, consequently, to treat 
for a general peace at Berne ; that the term of three months, fixed by the 
preliminaries for the conchision of peace, could only be meant to com- 
mence from the meeting of the congress, otherwise it would have been too 
insufficient to be stipulated ; that, in consequence, the court of Vienna, in 
accordance with the tenor of those preliminaries, demanded a general con- 
gress of all the powers. Tliese notes, contained, likewise, bitter complaints 
on the occurrences at Venice and Genoa; they maintained that these 
occurrences were a serious infraction of the preliminaries of Leoben, and 
that France ought to give satisfaction for them. 

On receiving these very strange notes, Bonaparte was filled with indigna- 
tion. His first idea was to collect all the divisions of his array immediately, 
to resume the offensive, to advance' once more upon Vienna, and to insist 
this time on less moderate conditions than at Leoben. But the internal 
state of France, and the conferences opened at Lille, checked this impulse, 
and he conceived that it was right, at this important juncture, to leave the 
Directory, placed as it was at the centre of all the operations, to decide the 
conduct to be pursued. He contented himself with instructing Clarke to 
draw up a vigorous note. This note was to the following effect : That it 
was no longer time to demand a congress, the impossibility of which had 
been acknowledged by the Austrian plenipotentiaries, and which the court 
had itself given up, in fixing the conferences at Udine ; that this congress 
was not without motive, since the allies of Austria were separating them- 
selves from her, and showing an intention of treating singly, which was 
proved by the conferences at Lille ; that the term of three months could 
only be meant to commence from the day of the signature at Leoben, 
otherwise, by deferring the opening of the congress, there might be no end 
to delays, which France wished to prevent by fixing a. positive term; that, 
finally, the preliminaries had not b^n violated in the conduct pursued 
towards Venice and Genoa ; that those two countries had a right to change 
their government ; that no one ought to find fault with them for it ; and 
finally, that Austria had. much more seriously violated the prel^ninaries ir^' 
taking possession of Istria and Dalmatia, contrary to all the written con- 
ventions. After thus replying in a firm and dignified manner, Bonaparte 
referred the whole to the Directory, and awaited its orders, recommending 
to it as speedy a decision as possible, because it was of importance to re- 
sume hostilities before the arrival of the unfavourable season, if he should 
have to recommence them. 

The negotiation, opened at Lille, was conducted with more sincerity, 
which cannot but appear singular, since it was with .Pitt that the French 
negotiators had to treat. But Pitt was really alarmed at the situation of 
England. He had ceased to reckon at all upon Austria ; he placed no 
vconfidence in the lying representations of the royalist agents, and wished to 
treat with France, before peace with the emperor should render her stronger 
and more exacting If then he had in the last year desired only to shuffle; 

P 
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lor the parpose of satiflfyuiff public opinioa and preventing' an arrangement, 
in regard to the Netherlands^ this year he sincerely wished to treat, even 
though the peace should last no longer than two or three years. This 
downright Englishman could not» in fact, consent to leave the Netherlands 
definitively to France. 

Everything proved his sinceritjr, as we have observed, both in the select 
tion of Lord Malmesbury, and the secret instructions given to that negotiator. 
According to the practice of English diplomacy; ail was so arranged that 
there should be two negotiations at once ; the one official and apparent, the 
» other secret and real. Mr. Ellis had been given to Lord Malmesbury, in 
order to conduct with his assent the secret negotiation, and to correspond 
directly with Pitt. This practice of English* diplomacy is compulsory in a 
, representative government. In the official negotiation nothing more is said 
than- may be repeated in the two houses of parliament, and what cannot be 
published is reserved for the secret negotiation. When, in particular, the 
ministry is divided on the queetion of peace, the secret conferences are 
communicated to that portion of the ministry which authorizes and dire^sts 
the negotiation. The English legation arrived at Lille with a numerous 
retinue, and in great state, on the 16th of Messidor (July 4). 

The negotiators chosen to represent Prance were Letourneur,-who had 
recently quitted the Dirfectory, Pleville le Peley, who staid but a few days 
at Lille on account of his appointment to the ministry of the marine, and 
Hugues Maret, since Duke of Bassano.* Of these three ministers the latter 
alone was capable of performing a useful part in the negotiation. Young, 
initiated early into diplomatic life, he combined with much intelligence 
-manners which had become rare in France since the Revolution. He was 

* ^^ Hugues Bernard Maret was born of a respectable family in 1763. £arly in life he 
applied to the study of the law, but when the devolution broke out turned his attention 
to diplomacy. He constantly attended the sittings of the States-general, and compressed 
on paper the substance of every remarkable harangue. By the advice of friends he 
published these reports dail^, and their 'success was so g^eat that he was engaged to 
contribute them to the Mojuteur, which, in consequence, increased tenfold in a single 
month. The diplomatic career of Maret commenced at Hamburg as secretary of lega- 
/ tion. He was afterwards transferred to Brussels with increasea powers, but his most 
important duty was a mission to London, the object of which was to negotiate a peace. 
The negotiation, however, was indignantly broken off by oar ministry, on learning the 
death, of Louis XVI. On his return to Paris, Maret was nominated minister plenipo- 
tentiary to Naples, but on his wav thither he was arrested by the Austrians and thrown 
into pnson at Mantua, whence ne was transferred to a healthier fortress in the Tyrol. 
Here he devoted his days to literary pursuits ; formed a composition which served for 
ink; and with the stump of an old pen which he found in a corner of .his room, wrote 
two or three Comedies as well as one tragedy, on some slips of pajper which he begged 
or stole from his gaoler. But this was not all j for with a piece of coal he actually cov- 
ered the four walls of his dungeon with scientific disquisitions. After twenty-two months' 
confinement, Maret and some others were exchanged for the Duchess d' AngoulSme ; 
and he was appointed by the Directory to assist in the negotiations with Lord Malmes- 
bury at Lille. For some time afterwards he remained wiu^out employment, but on the 
return of Bonaparte he assisted him in overthrowing the Directory. From this period 
the history of Maret becomes that of his master, to whom he proved a most useful 
acquisition. In 1811, having been previously created Duke of Bassano, he succeeded 
Champagny as minister for foreign affairs; on which occasion Talleyrand observed, *- In 
all France I know but one greater ass than Maret. and that is, the Duke of Bassano.' 
Daring the Hundred Days he was minister of the interior and secretary of state, and 
distinguished himself by his moderation. He was present at Waterloo, where he, was 
nearly taken prisoner, and, on the return of the Bourbons, was exiled to Gratz, in Styria, 
but at the end of five years was permitted to return to France. In 1826 he was residing 
on his estate in Bi^rgundy, and wholly devoted to the education and establishment of 
his children.*'-. Court and Camp of Bonaparte. E. 
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indebted to M. de Talleyrand for bb ititrodaetton to poUic aflUn ; and on 
'this occasion be had concerted with him that one of the two shonld have 
the ministry for foreign affairs, and the other the mission to Lille. M. 
Maret had been sent twice to London in the earl j period of the Reyoluiion. 
He had been fkvoarably received by Pitt, and had made himself well 
acquainted with the English cabinet He was therefore a very fit person to 
represent France at Lille. He repaired thither with his two colleagues, 
and they arrived at the same time as the English legation. It is usually not 
in the public conferences that diplomatic business is really transacted. 
The English negotiators, full of tact and dexterity, would have been glad 
to meet the French negotiator on familiar terms, and had too much good 
sense to feel any dislike. On the contrary, Letourneur and Pleville le 
Peley, upright men, but unaccustomed to diplomacy, had much of the revo- 
lutionary wildness. They considered the two Englishmen as dangerous 
persons, ready to intrigue and to deceive, against .whom it was necessary 
for them to be upon the guard. They refused to see them unless officially, 
being afraid of compromising themselves by any other communication. It 
was not in this manner that a good understanding could be brought about. 

Lord Malmesbury notified his powers, in which the conditions of the 
treaty were left blank, and demanded the conditions of France. The three 
« French negotiators stated the conditions which, as it may be conceived, 
were a very high maximum. They required . that the King of England 
should renounce the title of King of France, which he continued to assume, 
according to one of those ridiculous customs retained in England ; that he 
should give up all the ships taken at Toulon; that he should restore to 
France, Spain, and Holland, all the colonies which he hacl taken from them. 
In exchange for all these concessions, France, Spain, and Holland, offered 
nothing but peace, for they had not taken anything from England. France, 
it is true, was important enough to require much; but to demand every- 
thing for herself and her allies, and to give up nothing, was to renounce 
any arrangement. Lord Malmesbury,' who wished to arrive at real results, 
saw clearly that the official negotiation would lead to nothing and strove to 
bring about a more confidential intercourse. M. Maret, more familiar than 
his colleagues with diplomatic usages, readily assented to this, but he was 
obliged to negotiate with Letourneur and Pleville le Peley in order to 
prevail on them to meet the English envoys at the theatre. The young 
men of the two embassies were the first to associate together, and they were 
soon on the most friendly footing. France had so completely broken with 
the past since the Revolution, that it cost gr<eat pains to replace her in her 
old relations with the other powers. There had been nothing of the sort 
to do in the preceding year, because then the negotiation was not sincere ; 
the parties had only aimed at eluding one another ; but this year it 
was requisite to come to efficacious and kindly communications. Lord 
Malmesbury caused M. Maret to be sounded, with a view to engage him 
in a private negotiation. Maret, before he assented to it, wrote to Paris to 
obtain authority to do so from the French ministry. This was granted 
without difficulty, and he immediately entered into conferences with the 
English negotiators. 

There was no longer any idea of contesting the possession of the 
Netherlands or discussing the new position in which Holland was placed in 
regard to France ; but England was desirous of keeping some of the prm- 
cipal colonies which she had conquered, to indemnify herself as well for 
the expenses of the war as for the concessions which she should make us,.. 
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She consented to restore to us all our colonies; she even agreed to renounce 
all pretensioos to St. D^omingo, and to assist as to re-estabiisfa our sway 
there ; but she insisted on kidemnifying herself at the expense of Holland 
^d Spain. Thus she refused to restore to Spain the island of Trinidad, 
which she had taken, and which was a oolonj of high importance, from its 
position at the entrance of the sea of the Antilles. Among the possessions 
taken from the Dutch, she meant to keep the Cape of Gc^ Hope, which 
commands the navigation of the two oceans, and Trinoomalee, the princi 
pal port of the island of Ceylon ; she was willing to exchange the towa of 
Negapatnam,.on the Coromandel coast, for th^ town and fort of Cochin, on 
the coast of Malabar, which was an important settlement for her. As for 
the renunciation of the title of the King of France, the English negotiaton 
resisted it 6n account of the royal family, which was by no means disposed 
to peace, and whose vanity it was requisite to spare. With respect to the 
ships taken at Toulon, which had been already equipped and armed in the 
English fashion, they deemed it too ignominious to restore them, and offered 
an indemn ity in money of twelve mill ions (500,000/. ). Malmesbury assured 
Maret that he durst not return to London after restoring everything, and 
not retaining for the English people any of the conquests acquired at the 
expense of their blood and treasure. To prove his sincerity he moreover 
showed all the secret instructions sent to Mr. Ellis, which furnished evi- 
dence of the desire of Pitt to obtain peace. These conditions deserved 
consideration. 

A circumstance which happened all at once, gave great advantage to the 
French negotiators. Besides the junction of the Spanish, Dutch, and 
French squadrons at Brest, a junction that depended on the first gale which 
should blow Admiral Jervis from Cadiz, England had another danger to 
apprehend. Portugal, terrified by France and Spain, had just abandoned 
her ancient ally and entered into a treaty with France. The principal con- 
dition was, that she should not admit more than six armed vessels belong- 
ing to the belligerent powers at once. England would thus lose her 
invaluable station in the Tagus. This unexpected treaty {^aced the English 
negotiators somewhat at the mercy of M. Maret. They began to discuss the 
definitive conditions. ^ Trinidad was not to be wrested from them. As for the 
Cape of Good Hope, which was the most important object,' it 'was at length 
agreed that it should be restored to Holland, but on dne express condition, 
that France should never take advantage of her ascendency over Holland to 
possess herself of it. This was what England most dreaded. She was less 
anxious to hold it herself than to keep it out of our hands, and the restitu- 
tion of that colony was agreed to on condition that we should never have 
it. With regard to Trincomalee, which carried with it tbe possession of 
Ceylon, it was to be kept by the English, but still with the appearance of 
the alternative. A Dutch garrison was to take turns with an English gar- 
rison ; but it was agreed that this should be a merely illusory formality, 
and that this port should actually belong to the English. As to the exchange 
of Cochin for Negapatnam, the English adhered to this point, but without 
making it a condition sine qud mm. The twelve millions were accepted 
for the ships taken at Toulon. As for the title of King of France, it was 
agreed that, without formally abdicating, the King of England should cease 
to assume it 

Such was the point, at which the reciprocal pretensions of the negotiators 
had stopped. Letourneur, who was left alone with Maret, since the de- 
partare of Pleville le Peley, appointed to the ministry of the marine, was 
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completely ifaorani of the secret ne^otittion. M. Muret inKemnified him 
for his nullity by yielding to him ail the external honours, all the matters 
of state, of which this honest and easy man was very tenacious. M. Maret 
had communicated all the particulars of the negotiation to the Directory, 
and awaited its decisions. Never had France and England been so near a 
.reconciliation. , It was evident that the negotiation of Lille was wholly 
unconnected with that of Udine, and that England was acting on her part 
. without seeking any concert with Aiistria.* 

The decision to be adopted on the subject of these negotiations could 
*not fail to ag\tate the Directory more than any other question. The royalist 
faction furiously demancled peace without wishing for it ; the constitQtional- 
ists desired it sincerely, even at the price. of some sacrifices ; the republicans 
.desired ijt without sacrifices, and they were tenacious above all of the glory of 
the republic. They would have insisted on the entire emancipation of Italy, ~ 
and the restitution of the colonies of our allies, even at the price of a new 
4^ampaign. The opinions of the five directors were dictated by iheir posi- 
tion. Carnot aqd Barthelemy voted for accepting the conditions of Austria 
and England ; the other three directors maintained the contrary opinion. 
These questions served to complete the rupture between the two parts of 
the Directory. Barras bitterly censured Carnot for the preliminaries of 
Leoben, and spoke of him in no very measured terras. Carnot, on his 
part, said with reference to these conditions, that it would not be right to 
oppress Austria; which meant that, in order to render the peace durable, 
.the conditions ought to be moderate. But his colleagues took these 
.expressions highly aipiss, and Rewbel asked him if he was a minister of 
Austria or a magistrate ^f the French republic. The three directors, on 
receiving Bonaparte's despatches, were for breaking immediately and re- 
^uming hostilities. But the agitated atate of the republic, the fear of giving 
jiew arms to the enemies of the government, and of furnishing them with a 
pretext for saying that the -Directory never would make peace,, induced 
the directors to temporize longer They wrote to Bonaparte, that they 
must wait till the measure of patience was full, and till the insincerity of 
Austria should be proved in an evident manner, and the resumption of 
iiostilities could be, imputed to her alone%' * 

With respect to the conferences at Lille, the question was not less 
embarrassing. For France, the decision was easy, since everything was 
to be restored to her; but, as it" concerned Spain, which was to be deprived 
of Trinidad, and Holland, which was to lose Trincoraalee, the question 
was a difficult one to resolve. Carnat, whose new position obliged him 
10 be always in favour of peace, voted for the adoption of these conditions, , 
though not very generous, towards our allies. As the directors were greatly 
dissatisfied with Holland and the parties which divided her, Carnot advised 
that she should be left to herself, and that France should take no farther 
concern in her fate — a piece of advice equally ungenerous with that of 
sacrificing the colonies, Rewbel Was extremely warm upon this question. 
A passionate advocate for the interests of France, even to injustice, he 
wished that, so far from abandoning Holland, the French should make 
themselves all-powerful in that country, ^nd turn it into a province of the 

* ^^ The moderation of the demands made. by England on this occasion, was such as to 
call forth the commendations even of her adversaries ; and the negotiations might hay^ 
terminated in a general pacification had it nbt been for the revolution of the 18tJi of 
f ractJdor, which occarred soon after, and the consequent accession of violence and 
^.pcesumption which it brought ta the French government. "—vSZisoii. E. 
VOL. IV. — ^24 P§ 
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the same durection. These mpvemei^ts, the language held by the soMiers^ 
Ae agitation which prevailed in Paris, and the quarrels of the officers out 
, df commission with the gilded youth, furnished Willot with the subject of 
a second denunciation. He ascended the tribune, spoke of a new march 
of troops, of the spirit which manifested itself in their ranks, of the fury 
excited in them aga^ist the Councils; and, while on this subject, he 
mveighed against the addresses of the ^rmy of Italy, and against the pub- ^ 
licity given to them by the Directory. In consequence, he proposed that • 
th6 inspectors of the hall should be directed to collect fresh information, 
and to make a new report. The deputies, called* ins{iectors of the hall, 
were charged with the police of the Councils, and consequently it was their 
duty to provide for their safety.* . Willot's proposal was adopted, and, on 
the suggestion of the commission of inspectors, several embarrassing ques- 
tions were addressed to the Directory on the 17th of Thertaidor (August 
4). They reverted to the nature of the orders by virtue of which Generd 
Hoche had acted. Could, in short, the nature of those orders be explained? 
Had means been used to enforce the execution of the constitutional article 
which forbade the troops to deliberate 1 : 

The Directory resolved to reply by an energetic message, to the new 
questions which were addressed to it, without, however, furnishing the 
explanations which it did not suit it to give. Lareveiilere drew it up. 
Carnot and Barthelemy refused to sign it. This message was presented on 
the 23d of Thermidor (August 10). It contsElned uothing more concern- 
ing the movements of the troops. The generals of division, said the 
Directory, had received orders from General Hoche, and General Hoche 
from the Directory. The channel through which they had been transmit- 
ted was not yet mentioned. As to the addresses, the Directory said that 
the signification of the word deliberate was too vague for it to be possible 
to determine whether the armies had committed a fault in presenting them ; 
that it admitted the danger of allowing armies to express their opinions, and 
that it would prevent fresh publications of that nature ; but that, fot the rest, 
before making a crime of the step *which the soldiers of the republic bad 
ventured to take, it was necessary to go back to the causes which had 
occasioned it ; that these causes lay in the general agitatioti wh*ch had for 
some months past seized all minds ; in the deficiency of the public revenue, 
which left all the departments of the administration in the most deplorable 
situation, and frequently deprived of their pay the men who for years had 
been spilling their blood and spending their strength in the service of the 
republic; in the persecutions and the murders perpetrated on the pur- 
chasers of the national domains, on the public functionaries, and on the 
defenders of the country ; in the impunity of crime and the partiality of 
certain tribunals ; in the insolence of the emigrants and the refractory 
priests, who, openly recalled and favoured, inundated every place, fahned 
the flame of discord, and excited contempt for the laws ; in that multitude 
of newspapers, which deluged the army and the interior, and preached up 
nothing but royalty and the overthrow of the republic ; in the interest, 
always ill dissembled and often boldly manifested, for the glory of Austria 
and England; in the efforts that were made to depreciate the just renown 

* " The guard of the Councils, which had been subject to the Directory, wa^ placed 
under the immediate orders of the inspectors of the hall; and it was proposed that the 
Councils should decree the removal of the troops. At the point at which the two par- 
ties had arrived, a victory was necessary, in order once more to decide the great qyes- % 
tion between the Revolution and the old government. "-*-J!fiig^ct. E. , • 
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of oir WArriors ; in tbe calumtiiies diiiiifled against two tllustrioas genernti^ 
wholiad, the one in the West, the other in Italy, added to their explotti the 
immortal hoooiur of the most admirable poiitica] conduct ; finally, in the 
sinister projects announced by men who possessed more or less influence 
on the fortunes of the state. The IKrectory added, that it nevertheless 
entertained the firm resolution and the well-founded hope of saving France 
from the new convulsions with which she was threatened* Thus, in- 
stead of « explaining and excusing its conduct, the Directory, on the 
contrary, recriminated, and openly manifested an intention to engage in 
the conflict, and a hope to come off victorious. This message was con- 
sidered as a real manifesto, and excited an extreme sensation. The Five 
Hundred immediately appointed a commission to examine and to answer 
the message. ' 

The constitutionalists began to be alarmed at the state of affairs. They 
saw, on' the one hand, the Directory ready to support itself upon the armies ; 
on the other, the Clichyans ready to collect the band of Vendemiaire, 
under pretext of organizing the national guard. Those who were sincerely 
republicans would rather that 'the Directory should prove victorious, but 
they would all have preferred that there should not be any combat ; and 
they could not perceive how injurious their opposition had been in alarming 
the Directory and encouraging the reactors. They di^ not confess their 
faults, but tli^y deplored the situation, imputing it as usual to their adversa- 
ries. Such of the Clichyans as were not in the secret of the counter-revo- 
lution, as did not even wish for it, as were actuated solely by an imprudent 
hatred against the excesses of the revolution, began to be terrified, and 
feared lest by their contradiction they had awakened all the revolutionary 
propensities of the Directory. Their ardour was cooled. The absolutely 
royalist Clichyans were in a great hurry to act, and were afraid of being 
anticipated. They surrounded Pichegru and urged him with warmth. 
The Utter, with his usual phlegm, made promises to the agents of .the Pre- 
tender, and still continued to temporize. He possessed, however, no real 
means ; for a few emigrants, a few Choukns in Paris, did not constitute a 
sdflicipnt force ; and, until he should have the national guard at his disposal, 
he could not make any serious attempt. Cold and . wary, he took a just 
view of his situation, and replied to all solicitations that it was requisite to 
wait. He was told that the Directory was about to strike ; he replied that 
the Directory durst not. For the rest, giving the Directory no credit for 
daring, finding his own means yet inadequate,* and having plenty of money 
at his disposal, it was natural that he should be in no hurry to act. 

In this situation, prudent minds sincerely wished that a conflict 
might be avoided. They wished for an accommodation which, re- 
conciling the constitutionalists and the moderate Clichyans with the 
Directory, should restore to it a majority which it had lost, and relievjs 
it from the necessity of recurring to violent means of safety. Madame de 
Stael was so placed as to wish for, and to attempt, such an accommodation. 
She was the centre of that brilliant ^nd enlight^ed society, which, though 
it deemed . the government and its chiefs rather vulgar, was attached to the 
republic. Madame de Stael was fond of that form of government, as the 
fairest arena for the human mind. She had already placed one of her 
friends in an elevated post ; she hoped to place them all, and to become 

* ** The actual force at the command of the councils . was extremely small. Their 
body oonnBted only of fifteen hundred grenadiers who could not be relied on, as tha 
eyent soon proved, in a contest with their brethren in arms." — AU8on. £. 
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th^if EgerU. She saw the peiU to which thk order of things, whick had 
becooae dear tp her, was exposed ; she adittitted men of aH the partaes; she 
listeaed to then, and could foresee a speedy ooUision. She was generooo, 
active ; she could not ke^ aloof from events ; and it was naCural that ahe 
should strive to use her tnfluence in uniting men whom no profi>uiid 
antipathy dissevered. She assembled in her drawing-room the repnbKcms, 
the constitutionalists, and the Glichyans; she endeavoured to soothe the 
violence of the discussions, by interposing herself between their self-loves 
with the tact of^ kind and superior woman. But she was not more 
successful than people in general are in effecting partyTeccmciUations ; and 
the men most strongly opposed to one another began to keep away from 
her house. She strove to see the members of the two commissions 
appointed to reply to the recent message of the Directory. Some were 
constitutionalists, as Thibaudeau, Emery, Simeon, Tron9on-Ducottdray, 
and Portal is ; through them it might be possible to. exercise an influence 
on the language of the two reports; and these reports were extremely 
important, for they were the answer to the manifesto of the Directory. 
Madame de Stael was extremely active personally, and through her fti^ida. 
The constitutionalists desired an accommodation, for they were sensible of 
the danger ; but this accommodation required, on their part, sacrifices 
- which it was difficult to wring from them. If the Directory had committed 
real faults, and had taken culpable measures, then a negotiation might 
have been opened for the revocation of certain of those measures, ai^ a 
treaty concluded with reciprocal sacrifices ; but, excepting the private 
misconduct of Barras» the majority^ of the Directory had conducted itselt 
with as much zeal and attachment to the constitution as could possibly be 
d^ired. No arbitrary ^ct, no usurpation of power, could be imputed to 
iU The administration of the finances, so severely censured, was the 
lEoroed result of circumstances. The change of the ministers, the move- 
ment p( the troops, the addresses of the armies, the appointment of 
Augereau, were the only facta that could be mentioned as indicating ftirmi* 
dable intentions. But these were precautions rendered iiidispeosable bj 
the danger ; and it was requisite to remove the danger entirely by restoribg 
the majority to the Directory, in order to have a right to require it to 
renounce these precautions. The constitutionalists, on the contrary, had 
aupported the new members in all their attacks, whether unjust or indis.- 
creet ; and it was for them alone to give way. Nothing, therefore, could 
be required of the Directory, but much of the constitutionalists ; which 
rendered the exchange of sacrifices impossible. 

Madame de Stael took great pains, personally and by her firiends, to 
produce a conviction that the Directory was ready to run all hazards, that 
the constitutionalists would be the Victims of their obstinacy, and that the 
lepuUic would be ruined along with them. But these refused ev^y sort 
of concession, and insisted tlftit the Directory ahould gyve way to them. 
Rewbel and Lareveillere were spoken to. The latter, without repellinig 
Idle discussion, entered iqto a long enumeration of the acts of the Direc- 
tory, asking, at the mention of each of these acts, -whether it was 
. c^urable. The interlocutors were without reply. As for sending back 
Augereau, and the revocation of all the measures which indicated a speedy 
resolution, Lareveillere and Rewbel were inexorable. They would not 
yield at all, and proved, by their cold firnmess, that a great determination 
bfdbeenteken. 

Madame de Stael, and thbse who seconded her in her laudaUe but 



NSnaMmm uttdwiaikinf, were very aff^ witk tkeWm^em of tbe twp 
•oenmiflBiMiff, in ordflr to pnevail upon th^m not to propose too riolent 
^liegislative moa«areft»' aiidy to partiouiar, not to uidi%o in 4«iigoroas an4 
ivritating fecriiniaations when replying, to the giievuices c^taiaed in the 
message of the Dtreclory. All this trottUe was thrown away ; for there is 
no instance of a party ha? ing. eyer taken adriee. In the two commisstons 
there w^e Ciichyans, and they rery naturally would wish for the moat 
Tiolent measures. They insisted, in the ^st plaoe, on a special transfer to 
the criminal jury of Paris of all offences committed against the safety of 
the legislative body, and the exclusion of all troops from the constitutional 
circle; they requiredj^ in particular, that the constitutional circle should not 
belong to any mititvy division; The aim of this last measure ,was to take 
ike. command of Paris from Augereau, and to accomplish, by a decree, what 
could not be obtained by way of negotiation. These measures were 
adopted by the two commissions. But Thibaudeau and Tron9on-Ducou- 
dray, directed to make the report, the one to the Five I^undred, the other 
to the Ancients, refused, with equkl prudence and firmness, to present the 
last pr'Oposition. It was then given up, and the two former only were 
retained. Trmi^on-Ducoudray made his report on the 3d of Fructidor, 
Thibaudeau on the 4th. They replied indirectly to the reproaches of the 
Directory, and Tronpon-Ducoodray, addiessing the AncieiHs, exhorted 
them to interpose their wisdom and their dignity between the vivacity of 
the young legislators of the Five Hundbred, and the susceptibility of the 
lieads of the executive power. Thibaudeau strove to justify the Counciij^ 
to prove that they had not intended either to attack the government or to 
oakunniate the armies. He referred to Dumolard's motion relative to 
Venice. He insisted, that qobody meant to attack the heroes of Italy ; bi4 
maintained that their creations would not be durable unlesa^they had the 
sanction of the two Councils. The two insignificant measures proposed 
were adopted^ and these two reports, from which so much had been expect- 
ed; produced no effect. ^They ctearly expressed the impotence to which 
the constitutionalists were reduced by their equivocal situation between the 
royalist faction and the Directory, resolved not to conspire with the one or 
to make concessions to the other. 

The Clichyans complained much of the insignificance of these repojrtSi^ 
and declaimed against the weakness of the constitutionalists. The most 
ardent wished for the combat, and especially for the means of engaging in 
it, and inquired what the Directory was doing towards organizing the 
national guard. This was precisely what the Directory had no wish to do, 
and, in fact, it had resolved not to organize it. , 

Carnot was in a st^U more singular position tlian the constitutional 
party. He had fairly c[\iar relied with the Clichyans on observing their 
conduct ;• he was useless to.|he constitutionalists, for heiiad taken no share 
in their attempts at accommodation, and he was too irritable to reconcile 
himself with his colleagues. He was alone, without support, amidst the 
void, haying no longer any aim, for he had missed the aim of self-love 
which he. had once bad, and the new majority which he had dreamt of w^ 
impoasible. Nevertheless, from a ridiQuIous perseverance in supportiiMr the 
sentiments of the (position m the Directory, he formally demanded the 
organization' of the national guard. His presidency of the Directory was 
about to expire, and he availed himself of this circumstance to bring that 
£ubieict under discussion. Lareveillere then rose. with firmness, and, havii^g 
.nerer had anyvpersonal quarrel with him, he ijesolved to make pf^e p(iQr^ 
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effort to recmicfle hhn to his coileaeaes. Addfessb^^hm •! oneewith. 
mildness and assurance, he pat several questions to hinih ''.Garnet," said 
he, '< hast thou ever heard us maike any proposition tending to abridge the 
prerogatives of the Coun^ls, to increase our own, to compromise the 
constitution of the republic ! " — *' No/' replied Carnot, with embarrassment. 
'' Hast thou," resumed Lareveill^re, ** eyef heard us, in a matter of finance, 
war, or diplotnacy, propose a measure that was not conformable with the 
public interest ? As to what is personal to thyself, hast thou ever heard us 
depreciate thy merit, or deny thy services? Since thou hast separated 
thyself frOm us, canst thou accuse us of any disrespect for thy person ? 
Has thy opinion been the less listened to when it appeared to us useful apd 
sincerely proposed? For my own part," added Lareveillere, ** though thou 
^ hast belonged to a faction which has persecuted both myself and my 
family, have I ever shown the least resentment against thee ? " — " No, no," 
replied Carnot to all these questions. ''Well, then," added Lareveillere, 
" how canst thou separate from us to attach thyself to a faction which 
deceives thee, which would make, use of thee to ruin the republic, which 
would ruin thee after making ^se of thee, and which in ruinihg^ will 
dishonour, thee ? " Lareveillere employed the roost friendly and the most 
persuasive terms to convince Carnot of the error and the danger of his 
conduct. Rewbel and Barras even did violence to their hatred. Rewbd, 
from a sense of duty, Barras, from natural suppleness, talked to him almost 
as friends. But demonstrations of kindness serve only to irritate a certain 
sort of pride. Carnot remained cold, and^ after all the paiqs taken by his 
colleagues, he drily repeated his proposal for discussing the organization oC 
the national guardl. The directors .then broke up the ^sitting, and retired, 
convinced, as men easily are on such occasions, that their colleague . was 
betraying thtfm, and that he was ficting in concert with the enemies of the 
government. 

It was resolved that the meditated stroke *^should fall lipOn him and 
fiarthelemy, as well as upon the principal members of the Councils. The 
plan* definitively adopted was as follows. The three directors still believed 
that the deputies of Clichy were in the secret of the conspiracy. They had 
not obtained, either against them or against Pichegru, any fresh evidence 
that would admit of judicial proceedings. They were, therefore, obliged to-< 
have recourse to a stretch of power. 

They had in the two Councils a decided minority, which would be joined 
by all those wavering men, whom half-measures irritate and estrange, bat 
whom great enetgy overpowers and brings back. They purposed to close 
the halls in which the Ancients and the Five Hundred met, to appoint some 
other place for their sittings, to summon thither all the deputies on whom 
they could rely, to draw up a list containing the two directors, and one 
hundred and twenty deputies selected from among the most suspected, and 
to propose their banishment without judicialdiscussion and by an extraor- 
dinak'y legislative procedure. They meditated no person's death, but the 
forced removal of all the dangerous men. Many have thought that this 
stretch of authority had become useless, because the Councils, intimidated 
by the evident resolution of the Directory, appeared to relax. But this- 
impression was transient. To every one acquainted with the course of the- 
parties and their lively imagination, it is evident that the Clichyans, on- 
seeing the Directory refrain from acting,' would have again taken courage. 
If tHey had kept themselves quiet till the new election, they would have^ 
redoubled their ardour on the arrival of the' third, and would then have 
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displflydd an irraiistible ener^. The Dhreetory woi|itd'iH»t «▼•!! htrettheii 
foaml the conventional minority which remained in the Coancils.to support 
h, «)d to give a sort of legality to the extraordinai7 measures which it 
intdnded to adopt. Lastly, without taking into consideration this inevifiihle 
result of a new election, the Directory, in not acting, would have been 
obligied to execute the laws and to reorganise the national guard ; thit is, 
to give the army of Vendemiaire to the counter-revolution, which would 
have produced a frightful civil war between the national guards and the 
troops of the line. And, in fact,' while Pichegru and a few intriguers had 
no other means than motions in the Five Hundred, and some emigrants or 
Chouans in Paris, their schemes were little to be feared ; but, supported by 
the national guard, they would be able to give l^attle, and to commtoce the 
civil war. 

In consequence, Rewbel and Lareveill^re agreed that it was necessary s 
to act without delay, and not to prolong the state of uncertainty. Barras 
alone held back, and gave some uneasiness to his two colleagues. They 
were still, apprehensive lest he should treat with the royalist' party, or join 
with the Jacobig faction to excite a commotion. They winched him close* 
]y, and still strove to win Augereau, by addressing themselves to his vanity, 
and endeavouring to render him sensible to the esteem of upright men. 
Still, some further preparations were requisite, as weir to gain the greim- 
diers of the legislative body, as to prepare the troops, and to obtain funds. 
It was agreed to wait a few days longer. The directors would not apply tO' 
Ramel, the minister, for money, lest they should Compromise him, and they 
were expecting that which Bonaparte had offered, but which had not yet 
arrived. 

Bonaparte had, as we have seen^ sent Lavalette, his aide^e-camp, to* 
Paris, in order to obtain accurate information concerning all the intrigues. 
The aspect of Paris had produced a very unfavourable effect on M. de Lava-^ 
lette, and he had communicated his impressions to Bonaparte.* So many 

* The following statement relative to Xayalette's miBsion, and to the political intrigtie» 
of the period, is extracted f^om the Memoirs of that personage : 

<' I arrived in Paris in the month of May. The f&ve members of government were, at 
that time, Barras, Rewbel, Carnot, La IleveilI6re, L^paux, and Buthelemy. The first 
four had been members of the Convention ; and although none of them had been famous 
during 4he Reign of Terror for any atrocious act, still the three first had voted the death 
of the King — a vote which, notwitnstanding the fatal though powerful consideration that 
may be presented in alleviation, placed them amongst the most furious Jacdbins, and 
was prejudicial to the respect with which they oi^ht to have been invested. ' The 
people bore impatiently the yoke of men who recalled to their minds such fatal events; 
and they were especially disliked hy the constitutionalists of 1791, who reproached them 
at once with the destruction of their edifice, and the persecutions whicn had so lonfjr 
weighed upon them. When I arrived, the ooutesttwas violent, and the antagonists of 
government made ho secret of their wish to overthrow the majority. My first visit wa* 
to Barras, who seemed to have preserved favourable sentiments for €reneral Bonaparte, 
and who exjiressed to me a wish to maintain the friendship which had so long united 
them. After bim I saw Carnot, who spoke to me with a reserve commanded by the in- 
timate connexion of Greneral Bonaparte vAih Barras. A difference of systems and viewa 
on some points of government had created between these two directors an animosity 
which betrayed itself in invectives and threats, that left no opening for reconciliation ► 
Carnot, however, expressed himself with candour. * It is impossible/ he said, ' to go on- 
any longer on the revolutionary road. If a lasting system of moderation be not adopted^ 
all is lost. France feels horror for whatever brings to mind the deplorable measures to 
which the necessity of saving her has carried the country. The public mind is irritated, . 
and, unless mat care be taken, the effect will be to involve us again in a confhsion^, 
out of which we shall be extricated only to bend under the yoke of the Bourbons. . 
The faction against which I am struggling does not blush to charge me with beingf a 
VOL. IV. — 25 €t : 
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p^tioovl reM«tBMntie.fira mini^di m\th politioal naimbtili^ tb¥> on a eloie 
iwff of th» partiet, the sight beeoines repukive. Freqaeadfr too, if wt 
«uffef Ojur m\ndfi to dwell excliuiv^ly on whai is pervotial id politic dis- 
«entiQiui, we shall be tempted to believe itiA there is noth&g gffneroiu, 
sincere, and patriotic, iq the niiotives which divide oien. 

SUiCh was precisely the effect likely to be produced by the struggles of 
the three directors, Barras, ]Lareveillere, and Rewbel, with Barthekioy 
and Carnot, and of the Couveationalists with the Clichyans. It was a 
frightful fVay, in which wounded vanity and s^lf-4nterest Would appear at 
first sight to act the principal part. The military officers in Paris added 
their pretensions to all those which were already at variance. Though 
irritated against the faction of Clichy, they were not very well disposed to- 
wards the Directory. It is usual for men to become importunate and sus- 
<^eptible when they deem themselves necessary. Grouped ar^ound Scherer, 
the minister, these officers were disposed to complain, as if the gov^ninent 
had not done enough for them. Kleber, the noblest but the most intractable 
of these characters, and who has been correctly delineated when it wassaid 
that he did not wish to.be either the first. or the second— Kleba: had told 
the Directory iii his original language, ''I will fire upon your enemies if 
they attack you;, but in facing them I shall turn my back upon' y<w." 
Xiefebvre, Bernadotte, and all the others, expressed themselves in the ^me 
n^anner. Struck with this chaos, M. de Lavalette wrote to Bonaparte i& 
«ucfa a way as to induce him to remain independent. Thenceforward the 
latter, satisfied with having communicated the impulse, would not proceed 
farther, bat resolved id await the result. He wrote no^more. The Direc- 
tory then addressed itself to the gallant Hoche, who, having alonet.a ri^t 

royalist; and, nevertheless, nobody is more convinced than I am of Pichegru's treasoa, 
and the necessity of punishing him ; but thej want to govern France as they would a 
clnb. Narrow views, a passionate, faetious spirit, .the prejudices o£ ignofanbe aad ftar, 
•ever sucr^icious and blind, pijeside over all our acts ; they prefer the violence that ini- 
tates, while moderation and firmness would be sufficient to smooth everything. My 
situation is painful ; for I am forced to move with a party in which, exclusive of Piche- 
gru, there are men to whom I am obnoxious, who perhaps conspire with him, and who 
will ruin th^ republic, without obtaining the seeret aim of their endeavours. I have 
•tried,' he added, *to recUim Pichegru; IwjAa not personally acquainted with him; but 
the conversation 1 had with him convinced me that he is cleverer than I thought, and 
that he has tal^en his final resolutions. I do not know what are his means of eisecutian, 
now that he is no longer with the army ; but whatever they may be, they will miscarry 
.whe» opposed bv the firm vigilance of government, and by public apinion, which u 
^flt^ongly declar/edf against the Bourbons.' This conversation, of which! have only re- 
corded the most remarkable parts, was the only one I had with Carnot. The house of 
Barraa was open, to me, and I went there so ouen that Carnot could not but look upon 
Die as a man entirely devoted to the party of that director : it was, however, not so. All 
his speeches breathed h>atred and vengeance. A month before the catastrophe took 

Slace, it was secretly resolved to make it terrible, and the victims were mariied out. 
ly position and my duty forbade me taking any part in the contest, but I wrote the 
truth to Generd Bonaparte. I observed that he would tarnish his glory if he ^ave any 
support to acts of violence, which the situation of government md not justifv ; that 
nobody would pardon him if he joined the Directory in their plan to overthrow the con- 
stitution and liberty; that proscriptions were about to take placo against the national 
representation, and against citizens whose virtues made them worthy of respect; that 
punishments; would be inflicted without trial, and that the hatred resulting from such 
measures wiMild extend not only to the Directory,, but to the \yhole system of republican 

. government. . Besides, it was not certain that the party they were going to proscribe, 
xeally wished the return of the Bourbons ; and in any case the legal piuiishment and 
banishment of Pichegru would be suflicient to desl^oy any plans of that sort. These 

•considerations made so much impression on the mind of veneral Bonaparte, that he 
. soon avoided, m his correspondence with the Directory, all allusion to the interior situ- 

^ation of Franee, and 4t last loll off writing to them altogether." E. 
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ao be 4i«»«lWi«d^ sent ifty thousand firuies, fonniog tli6 (preatett pvt of his 
wife's pwlton. , ^ 

It vir«0 oow the fint daya of Fmotidor. Lareveitf^re had juirt succeedtd 
Carnot' as. presidfiBt of the Dtrectoiy ; he was eomiiiissioned to reeeite 
Yisoonti, the anvoy of the Cisalpine republic, and General Bernadotte, the 
bearer of .some colours which the army of Italy had not yet sent to the 
Directory.* He resolved to fspetik out in the boldest manner, a^d thus to 
fhroe fiarras to come to a decision. He made two vehement speeches, in > 
which he replied to the two reports of Thibaudeau and Tron9on-Ducoudray, 
but without mentioning them. Speaking of Venice and the recently 
emancipated people of Italy, Thibaudeau had said that their lot would not 
be fixed, till the legislative body of France should have been consulted. 
Alluding to this e;ipression, Lareveillere said to Visconti that the people of 
Italy hiid wished for liberty, that they had^a right to give it to themselves, 
and for this they had no need of the consent of anybody whatever. '* That 
liberty,'' said he, '* of which some would deprive both you and us^ we will 
defend together, and find means to preserve." The threatening tone of the 
two speeches left no doubt of the dispositions of the Directory : men who 
talked in that manner must have their forces quite prepared. It was the 
10th of Froctidor. The Clichyans were in the utmost alarm. In their 
fury, they resumed their design of placing the Directory under accusatim^. 
The constitutionalists dreaded such Jf procedure, because t^ey were aware 
that it would be a motive for the . Directory to break out, and they declared 
that they would, in their turq, set about procuring evidence of the treason of 
certain deputies, and demand their accusation. This threat checked the 
Clichyans, and prevented the preparation of an act of accusation against 
the five 'directors. 

The Clichyans had long wished to add to the commission of the inspect* 
jors Pichegru and Willot, who were considered as ^ the two generals of the 
party, But^thi? addition of two new members, increasing the number to 
seven, was contrary to the regulation. They awaited, therefcSfre, the renewal 
of the comniisaion, which took place at the beginning of every month, and 
appointed Pichegru, Vaublanc, Delarue, Thibaudeau, and Emery. ' The 
commission of the inspectors was charged with the police of the haU; it 
gave orders to the grenadiers, of the legislative body, and it was in some 
measure'the executive power of the Council. The Ancients had a similar 
commission. It had united itself with that one of the Five Hundred, and 
both watched together over the common safety. A great number of depu- 
ties frequented this commission, without having a right to a seat in it ; so 
that it was transformed into a new Clichy club, in which the most violent 
and the most useless motions were made. At first, it was proposed to 
organize a police, in order to gain information of the designs of theDire^^ 
tory. On^ Dossonville was placed at the head of it. As they had no funds, 
each contributed his share; but only a small sum was collected. Supplied 
as he had beein, Pichegru could have contributed largely ; but it does not 
appear that he employed jpn this occasion the funds received from Wickham. 
These police agents proceeded to pick up iiEdse reports in all sorts of places, 
and then alarmed the commissioners with them. 

* " Nap(^(ui's iiretence for sending Bernadotte to Paris was, that he wished to trans- 
mit to t^'Dlrectory four fla^, which, out of the twenty-one taken at the battlje of Rivoli, 
had been left h^ffUstake 3. Pescfaiefa. Bernadotte^ howerer, did not take any^reat 
^rt in. the political intrigues of tibie capital. He was always a pradent man." — Souf- 
■ rimne, £. * 
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Everyday they said, '^Itis to-day, it is to^DigfaC, tbM the DirecitdTy* 
intends t<^ apprehend two hundred deputies, and to have them pat to death 
in the fautbourgs." These rurooors stmck terror into ttie comintssibns^ 
and this terror gave rise to the most indiscreet schemes. The Directory 
received through its spies an exaggerated report of all these proposittons, 
and it was filled in its turn with alarm. It was then said in the drawing- 
-rooms of -the Directory that it was high time to strike, if it Vlid not mean to 
be anticipated ; and threats were thrown out, which, repeated in their ttii^, 
repaid the Glichyans with fright, for fright. 

The constitutionalists, forming a separate party between the two, were 
daily more and more aware of their faults and their dangers. They were 
in the greatest consternation. Garnet, still more isolat^ than they, em- 
broiled with the Glichyans, odious to the patriots, suspicious even to the 
moderate republicaps, slandered, misunderstood, received daily the most 
alarming intelligence. He was told that he was about to be put to death 
by order of his colleagues. Barthelemy, threatened and apprized like him, 
was filled with consternation. 

The same warnings were given to others. Lareveillere had been 
informed, in such a way as to leave no room to doubt the fact, that Ghou- 
ans had been hired to assassinate him. Finding him the firmest of the 
three members of the majority, it was he who was fixed upon to*be de^ 
apatched, for the purpose of dissolving it. Gertain it is that his death 
would have changed everything, for the new director nominated by the 
Gouncils would certainly have voted with Garnot and Barthelemy. The 
evident object of the crime, and the particulars given to LareveilFere, 
ought to have induced him to be upon bis guard. Unnioved, however, he 
continued his evening walks to the Jardin des Plantes. Malo, chef 
d*escadron of the 2lst dragoons, who had sabred the Jacobins at the cam{^ 
of Greneile, and afterwards denounced Brottter and his accomplices, was 
set on to insult him. This Malo was the creature of Garnot and Gochon^. 
;and he had, without intending it, inspired the Glichyans with hopes which 
rendered him suspected. Dismissed by the Directory, he attributed his: 
dismissal to Lareveillere, and went to the Luxembourg to instilt him. 
The intrepid magistrate was not to be daunted by a cavalry officer, and,, 
seizing him by the shoulders, he turned him out of his lipartment. 

Rewbel, though* strongly attached to the common cause, ^as more 
violent but less firm. Some -one came to tell him that Barras was treating 
with an emissary of the pretender's, and was ready to betray the republic. 
The connexion of Barras with all the parties was liable to excite all sorts 
of. apprehensions. ** We are undone," said Rewbel ; " Barras is betraying 
us ; we shall be murdered ; no other course is left us but flight ; for it is 
no longer in oui' power to save the republic." Lareveillere, more Calm, 
told Rewbel in reply, that, instead of giving way, they ought to go to 
Barras, talk sharply to him, oblige him to speak out, and overawe him by 
their firmness. Both of them accordingly went to Barras, questioned him 
with authority, and asked why he still delayed. Barras, engaged in making 
preparations with Augereau,* demanded three or four days more^ and 

* " Bonaparte had made choice of Augereau to second the revolution which was pre- 
jHuring against the Clichy party, because he knew his stanch republican principles, his 
boldness, and his deficiency of political talent He thought him well calculated to aid 
a commotbn, which his own presence with the armj of Italy prevented him from di^ 
recting in person * and besides, AugereHu was not an ambitious rival who might tom^ 
events to his own advantage **Sourrienne. E. 
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promised th^t there should be oo longer delay. TIms was the 18lh or 14th 
of Fruetki^r. . Revifbei was aatisfied and consenled to wait 

fiarras and Ajugereau had, io fact, prepared evevjrthing for the ezeoution 
of the stroke which had been so long meditated* Hoche's troops, were dis- 
posed ariound the constitational limit, ready, to cross it and to proceed in a 
few hours to Paris. A great part of the grenadiers of the legislative, body 
had been gaioad by means of BlSnchard, the second in command, and 
several oth^ officers, -who were devoted to the. Directory. A sufficient 
number of defections in the ranks of the grenadiers to prevent a battle had 
thus been insured. Ramel, the commander-in-chief, had continued to be 
attached to the Councils, in consequence of, his connexion vvith Gochon 
and Carnot ; his influence was not much to be feared. One precaution 
had been taken. Orders were given that the troops of the garrison of 
Paris, and also the grenadiers of the legielative body, should be exercised 
in firing. These movements of troops, this din of arms, served to disguise 
the real day of execution. 

The event was expected to take place every day. It was believed that it 
would be on the 15th of Fructidor, then on the 16th ; but the 16th corr^ 
sponded with the 2d of September, and the Directory would not have chosen 
that day of dreadful memory. Meanwhile, the terror of the Clichyans was 
extreme. The police of the inspectors, deceived by false indications, had 
persuaded them that the event was fixed for the night between the 15th and 
16th. ' They assembled tumultuously in. the evening in the hall of the 
tw9 commissions. Rov^re, the fierce reactor, one of the members of tlie 
commission of the Ancients, read a police report, according to which two 
hundred deputies were to be apprehended in the night. Others came, in 
breathless haste, to report that the barriers were closed, that four columns 
of troops were entering Paris, and . that the directing committee had joined 
the Directory. They said, also, that the hotel of the minister of the police 
was completely illuminated. The tumult was at its height. The members 
of the two commissionSf who ought to have been but ten, and who. were 
about My, complained that they could not deliberate. At length, messen- 
gers were sent to the barriers and to the hotel of the police to verify Hhe 
reports of the agents, and it was ascertained that the greatest tranquillity 
prevailed everywhere. It was stated that the police agents could not 
be paid on the following day for want of funds; each emptied his 
pockets, to furnish the requisite sum. They thep broke? up. The 
Clichyans surrounded Pichegru, to persuade him to act. They pro- 
posed, in the first place, to make the Councils permanent, then to collect 
the emigrants and the Chouans whom they had in Paris, to add a number 
of young men to them, to march against the Directory, and to secure the 
three directors. Pichegru declared all these plans ridiculous and imprac- 
ticable,, and again repeated that there was nothing to be done. The silly 
head? of the party, nevertheless, resolved to commence on the following 
day with obtaining a declaration of the pern\anence. 

The Directory was apprized by its police of the alarm of the Clichyans 
and of their desperate designs. , Barras, who had in his hands alt the means 
ofexe<S^ution, resolved to employ them that very night. Everything was so 
arranged that the ;troops could traverse the constitutional circle in a few 
hours. It was expected that, in the mean time, the garrison of Paris 
would be sufficient. Great manceuvres of troops were ordered for the next 
day, that a pretext might not be wanting. Neither the ministers, nor the 
directors, Rewbod and Lareveillere, nor any other person, were apprized 

q2 
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of the m&ment^ so that everyboci^ was ignarant of the ev^nt which' was- 
about to take plaee. Tint daj, the 17th, jfrassed off ^{tiietlj ; no jproposi- 
tion waa made to the Oounciia. Many oi the deputies absented themffel ves, 
in order to escape the catastrophe whieh they had bo improdefitty provoked. 
The siltiBg of the- Direelovy was held as usual. The five dilators were 
present At four in the afternoon, at the moment when the sitting was 
over, Barras took Rewfod and Larevefll^re aside, and told- them that it 
^ would be necessary to stsike the blow that very night, in order to anticipate 
the enemy. He had asked, tiiem for foor days mdre, iMit would not wait 
^ tfaiat tinae leM he should be surprised. The three directors then went to 
Rewbei's, where they established tb^smselves. It was agreed to summon 
aH the nrinistets to RewbePs, to shut themselves up there till the event was 
coasamnated,. and not to allow any one to leave the place. They were to- 

, have no comnmnication with any person outside excepting Augereau ^aid. 
' his aides-die^camp. 

This arrangement being decided upon> the ministers were convoked for 
the evening. AH of thein being assembled vKiA the three directors, they 
^U to work to prepare the requisite orders aiid proclsmetions. The plan 
was, to surround the palace of the legislative body^ to take from the grena- 
diers the posts which they occupied^ to dissolve the commissions of the 
inspectors, to diut up the halls of the two Councils, to appoint another 
Jdace of meeting, to^ summon ' thither sUch deputies as coald be relied on,, 
and to cause them. to pass a law against tJyo^e of Whom the dlre<^tors wished 
td rid themselves. They made sure thatsuohas were enemies to the 
Directory woukk not venture to repair to the new place of meeting. In 
consequence, proclamatiotis were drawn up, stating that a great plot had 
been formed against theTepabiic; that«its principal authors were members 
of dUe two commissions of inspeetOrs ; that it was f>om these two commis- 
stoiie that the conspirators were to set out ; that, to prevent theiri attempt, 
tihe Directory commanded the halls of the legislative body to be closed, 
and fised lipcm another place for the meeting of the deputies wh6 remained 
faithful to the republic. The Five Hundred were io meet in the Odeon 
thedtre, and the Ancients in the amphitheatre of the School of Medicine. 
; An account of the con^iracy, sup|yorted by the declaration <^ Duverne de 

' Presle and the paper ^und in the portfolio of d'Entraigues, wtts added to 
these proclamations. The whole was printed immediately, and was to be 
posted in the night on the walls of Paris. The ministers and the three 
directors remained stint up at Rewbel's, and Augereaiu set out with his 
aides-de-camp to execute the plan agreed upon. 

Carnot and Barthelemy, having retired to^ their apartments in the Lux- 
embourg, knew not what was preparing. The Clichyaos, still greatly 
agitated, thronged the hall of the commii3sions. But Bar^elemy, deceived, 
sent word that nothing could happen that night. Piqhegru, on his part, 

V had just left Scherer, and assured him that nothing was yet ready. Some 
movements of troops had beei^ observed, but these, it was said, were occa- 
sioned by the exercises^ and n^ alarm was felt on that account: Every 
one went home with renewed confidence. Rovere alone remained in the 
hall of the inspectors, and retired to a bed provided for the member on duty. 
> . About mianight,* Augereau placed all the troops of the garrison abou^ 

* " On the night of the 17th of Fructidor the Director/ moved all th<| troops m ihe 
neighbourhood into the capital, and the inhabitants at midnight beheld with breathless 
anxiety twelve thousand armed men defile in silence over the bridges with forty pieees^ 
of cannon, and occupy all the avenues to the Tuileries. Not a sound wab to be heaiti 
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tlie palaee, and brought forward «r namenNM artillery. The greatest tranquiU 
Iky pervaded Paris, where aothitig was heard hut the ibotfaUs of the soldiers 
and the rolling of the gnn-earriages. It was reqaisite, without striking a 
Mow, to take from the grenadiers of the legislative bodj the posts which 
they occupied. About one in the morning, orders were transmitted to Ra» 
mel, the commandant, to go to the minister at war. He refhsed, gnessitig 
what was going forward, ran to waken Ror^re, the inspector, who 
would not yet believ^ the danger, and then hastened to the barracks of his 
grenadiers, to get the reArte under arms. Nearly four hundred men occu-- 
pied the different posts of the Tuileries ; the reserve amounted to eight 
hundred. It was immediately put under arms, and drawn up in order of 
battle, in the garden of the Tuileries. The greatest order and the most 
profound silenoe prevailed in the ranks. 

Nearly ten thousand troops of the line occupied the environs of the 
palace, and were preparing to force it. The firing of a cannon charged 
with powder, about three o'clock in the morning, served for a signal. The 
commandants of the columns presented themselves at the different posts. 
An officer went, in the name of Augereau, to order Ramel to give up the 
j)ost of the Pont Tournant, which communicated between the garden and 
the Place Louis XV. ; but Ramel refused. Fifleen hundred men having 
advanced to this post, the grenadiers, most of whom were gained over, sur* 
rendered it. The same thin|r occurred at other posts. All the outlets of 
the garden and of the Carrousel were given up, and the palace was sur- 
roanded on all sides by numerous bodies of infantry and cavalry. Twelve 
pieces of cannon, ready harnessed, were pointed at the palace. There was 
now left only the reserve of the grenadiers, eight hundred strong, drawn up 
in order of battle, and headed hy Ramel, Jts commandant. Part of the 
grenadi^s were disposed to do their duty ; the others, won by the agents 
of Barras, were inclined, on the contrary, to join the troops of the Diree- 

bat the marching of the men and the Tolling of the artillery, till the Tuileries wer6 sur- 
rounded, when a signal-ffun wak discharged, which made «very heart that heard it beat ' 
with agitation. Inatantly the trix>ps approached the gatei, and commanded them to be 
thrown open. Murmurs arose ampng the guards of the Councils ; the railings were 
closed, and every preparation made for resistance. But no sooner did the staft' of Au- 
gereau appeiur at the gates than the soldiers of the adverse party seized their commander, 
tnd delivered him over to the pssailants. By six o'clock in the morning all was eon^ 
eluded. Several hundreds of the most powerful of the party of the Councils were in 
prison ; and the people, waking up from tlieir sleep, found the streets filled with troops^ 
the walls covered with proclamations, ancl military despotism established !" — Alison. E. 

** I spent the night of the 17th, in beholding the preparations for the awful scejie 
which was to take place in afbw hours. None- but soldiers appeared in the streets. 
The cannon brought to surround the palace where the legislative body assembled, were 
rolling along the pavements ; but, except their noise, all was silence. No hostile assem- 
blage was seen anywhere ; nor was it known against whom all this apparatus was 
directed. Liberty v^as the only power vanquished m that fatal struggle. It might have 
been said that she was seen to- fly, like a wandering spirit, at the approach of the day 
which was to shine upon her destruction." — Ma'dame dt SuisL . E. 

" At length came that terrible da^, the 17th of Fructidor. I call it terrible, because 
the establishment of a republic in France, such as the fond dreams of our hearts repre- 
sent it, may be impracticable ; still we had one, eten in the Directory. After the insti- 
tution of this dictatorship— or of \his royalty m five volumes — tatters of the republic 
had daily fallen under the blows of the Directorv itself and the anarchists; at any rate^ 
however, some part of it was left. ' But this awful day Utterly destroyed it. The r^pub* 
lie, whose foundations had been cemented by the pure and Glorious blood of the mfirtyrs 
of the Gironde, had vanished — was dispelled like a dream. The peal that gave the signal 
for this revolution pame from Italy. It was the hand of Bonaparte that rang it.'^- 
Duchess dJlbrantes. E. 
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jory. MuriBttrs arose in die ranks. <* Wie ari^ not Swiss/' exelfttraed 
several voices. '*I was wounded by the ro3ra2i8ts on the 18th of Vende- 
miaire," said an officer; '' I will not fight for them on the 18th of Friicti- 
dor/' Defection was (hus introduced among these troops. Blanchard, 
second in command, excited it by his words and his presence. Ramel, 
the con^maqdant, was still determined to do his duty, when he received an 
order, issued from the hall of the inspectors, forbidding him to fire. At 
that moment, Augereau arrived at the head of a numerous staff. '^Com- 
manjdant Ramel," said he, ''do you recognise 4tne as chief of the 17th 
military division?" — ^** Yes," replied Ramel. ,"Wel!, then, as your su- 
perior officer, I ord^r you to place yourself under arrest." Ramel obeyed ; 
but he was ill-treated by some furious Jacobins mingled among thestaifof 
Augereau. The latter extricated him, and ordered him to be conducted 
to the Temple. The report of the cannon and the investment of the 
palace had awakened the whole city. It was five o'clock in the morning. 
The members of the commissio|is had hastened to their post and repaired 
to their hall They were surrounded, and could no longer doubt the dan- 
ger. A company of soldiers placed at their door, had orders to allow all 
who should present themselves with the medal of deputy, to enter, but to 
permit none to depart. They saw their, colleague Dumas coming to his 
post ; but they threw a note to him out of the window, to apprize him of 
the danger and to exhort him to escape^ Augereau ordered the swords of 
Pichegru and Willot'to be delivered to him, and sent them both to the 
, Temple, as well as several other deputies, seized in the commission of the 
inspectors. , ^ 

While this operation was being executed against the Councils, the Di- 
rectory had ordered an officer to put himself at the head of a detachment, 
and to secure Carnot and Barthelemy. Carnot, warned in time, had left his 
apartments, and, haying the key of a small door of the garden of the Luxem- 
bourg,- had contrived to escape. As for Barthelemy, he had been Q>und in 
his own room, and seized. His apprehension was an embarrassing circum- 
> stance fcfr the Directory. The directors, with the exception of Barras, 
were delighted at the escape of Carnot; they sincerely wished that Barthe- 
lemy had done the same. They sent to propose to him to flee. Bar- 
thelemy answered that he would comply, if they would order hinj^ to be 
conveyed ostensibly and by his own name to Hamburg. The Directory 
could not engage to take such a step. As it purposed to banish several 
members of the legislative body, it could not show such favor to one of 
its colleagues. Barthelemy was conveyed to the Temple ; he arrived there 
at the same time as Pichegru, Willot, and the other deputies, seized in the 
commission of , the inspectors. 

It was eight o'clock in the morning ; many deputies, though forewarned, 
resolved courageously to repair to their post . Simeon, president of the Five 
Hundred, and Lafond-Ladebat, president of the Ancients, reached their 
respective halls, which were not yet closed, and took the chair in the pre- 
sence of several deputies. But some officers arrived and brought them 
orders to retire. They had only time to declare that the national repre- 
sentation was dissolved. They retired to the residence of one of their 
numb^, and the most courageous meditated a new attempt. They 
resolved to meet a second time, to traverse Paris on foot, and to present 
themselves, with their president at their head, at the gates .of the Legisla- 
tive Palace. Tt was nearly eleven in the forenoon. All Paris was apprized 
of the event ; the tranquillity of that great city was riot disturbed by it 
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It Was not BOW the passions that produced a commotion. It was a me- 
thodical act of authority against some of the representatives. A crowd of 
curious persons thronged the streets and the public places, without sayii^g 
a word. Some detached groups from the fanxbourgs alone, composed princi- 
pally of Jacobins, passed through the streets, shouting, The RepuMiefor ever ! 
Down with the Aristocrais ! They found no echo, no resistance, in the 
mass of the population. It was around the Luxembourg that the groups 
were most numerous. They shouted, The Directory for ever! and scfme, 
Dorr as for^ ever ! . 

The group of deputies passed in silence through the crowd collected in 
the Carrousel, and presented itself at the gates of the Tuileries. They were 
refused admittance: on their demanding entrance, a detachment drove them 
back, and pursued them till they were dispersed — a sad » and deplorable 
speotaole, which betokened the speedy and inevitable domination of the 
Pretorians! Why was it decreed that a perfidious faction should oblige 
the Revolution to invoke the aid of bayonets 1 The deputies, thus pur- 
sued, retired some to the residence of Lafond-Ladebat, the president, and 
others to a neighbouring house. They there deliberated tumultuously^ and 
were engaged in drawing up a protest, when an officer came with an order 
for them to separate. A certain number of them were apprehended and 
conveyed to the Temple; these were LafondrLadebat, Barb6-Marbois, 
Tron9on-Ducoudray, Bourdon of the Oise, Goupil of Prefeln, and some 
others. They were carried to the Temple, whither they had been preceded 
by the members of the two commissions. 

Meanwhile, the directorial deputies had repaired to the ney^ place 
assigned for the meeting of the legislative body. The Five Hundred went 
to thoOdeon, the Ancients to the School of Medicine. It was nearly noon, 
and they were still far firom numerous ; but the number increased every 
moment, either because the tidings of this extraordinary convocation were 
communicated by one to another, or because all the waverers, fearful of 
declaring their dissent, were eager to repair to the new legislative body. 
From time to time the members present were, counted ; and, at length, 
when the Ancients amountedHo one hundred and twenty-six, and the Five 
Hundred to two hundred and fifty-one, being one more than half of both 
Councils, they began to deliberate. Both assemblies were under some em- 
barrassment, for the act which they were called upon to legalize was a 
manifest stretch of power. The first thing done by both Councils, was to 
declare themselves permanent, and reciprocally to apprize one another that 
they were constituted. Poulain-Grandpre, a member of the Five Hundred, 
was the first who spoke. '' The measures which have been taken,.'' said 
he, "the building which we occupy, all indicate that the country has 
incurred, and is still incurring great dangers. Let us thank the Directory, 
for to it we owe the salvation of the country.* But it is not enough tlvat 

* That the Directory were not the sort of men iqualified to legi^ate for, or save, France, 
is evident from the following graphic sketch of one of their sittings about a fortnight 
previous to the decisive movement of Fructidor. The sketch is from the pen of Lava- 
Jette, who about that time had frequent communication with them. Though somewhat 
highly coloured, it bears the stamp of truth in every line : — " I saw our live kings 
dressed in the robes of Francis I., his hat, his pantaloons, and his lace ; the faqe of La- 
reveill^re- looked like a cork upon two pins, with the black and greasy hair of Clodion. 
M. de Talleyrand, in pantaloons of the colour of wine-lees, sat in a folding chair at the 
feet of the Uirector Barras, in the court of the Petit Luxembourg ; and grayely presents 
ed to his sovereigns an ambassador from the Grand-duke of Tuscany, while the French 
^nrere eating bis master's dinner, from the soup to the cheese. At the right' hand thiere 
> were fifty musicians, and singers of the Opera ; and the actresses, now all dead Af old 
VOL. iv.^a6 
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the Directory watcnes over it It is our duty also to take measures, capa* 
ble of insuring the public welfare and the constitution of the year AL 
To this end, I move the formation! 'of a commission of five members." 

This motion was adopted, and the commission was composed of deputies 
devoted to the system of the Directory. These were, Sieycs, Pbulain- 
Grandpre, Villers, Chazal, and Boulay of La Meurthe. Notice was given, 
that at six o'clock, a message would be sent by the Directory to the two 
Councils. This message contained an account of the conspiracy, as far as 
it was known to the Directory, the two documents whych we have already 
mentioned, and fragments of letters found among the papers of the royalist 
agents. These 'papers contained nothing more than the proofs acquired; 
they proved that Pichegru was in negotiation with' the prietender; that 
Imbert Golomes corresponded with Blankenburg, that Mersan and L<emerer 
were the agents of the conspiracy with the deputies of Clichy : and that a 
vast association of royalists extended throughout all France. There were 
no other names in them than those already mentioned. These papers, never- 
theless, excited a great sensation. In producing the moral conviction, 
they pro|ved the impossibility of proceeding in a judicial way, from the 
insufficiency of direct or positive evidence. The commission of Five had 
immediately to speak on the subject of this message. The Directory not 
having the initiative of propositions, it was for the commission of Five to 
take it ; but that commission was in the secret of the Directory, and meant 
to propose thc^ legalization of the stroke of policy determined beforehand. 
Boulay of La Meurthe, appointed to speak in the name of the commission,, 
gave the reasons with which extraordinary, measures are usually accompa- 
nied, reasons which, under the circumstances, were unfortunately but too 
well-found^. Afler observing that they were at that moment on a fietd 
of battle ; that it was necessary to take a prompt and decisive measure ; 
and witl^out spilling a drop of blood to put it out of the power of the 
conspirators to do mischief; he made the propositions agreed upon. The 
principal consisted in annulling the electoral operations of forty-eight de- 
partments, in thus clearing the legislative body of deputies devoted to a 
faction, and in selecting from the number the most dangerous, who were to 
be banished. aiThe Council had scarcely the option in regard to the mea- 
sures to be taken ; the circumstances admitted of no others than those 
which were proposed to it, and, besides, the Directory had assumed such 
an attitude that the assembly would not have dared to refuse them. The 
wavering portion of the membersj those whom in a popular assembly energy 
always subdues, were ranged on the side of th^ directorialists, and ready to 
vote whatever they pleased. Chollet, however, demanded a delay of twelve 
hours, in order to examine the propositions. Cries of Vote^ vote, im- 
posed silence upon him. The assembly merely erased a few names from 
^the list of persons destined to banishment, such as Thibaudeau, Doulcet de 
Pontecoulant, Tarbe, Crecy, Detorcy, Normand, Dupont'de Nemours, 
Remusat, and Bailly, some as being good patriots' notwithstanding their 

age, roaring a patriotic cantata. Facing them, on another elevation, there were two 
hundred younff and beautiful women, with their arms and bosoms bare, all in epstasj at 
the majesty ofour Pentarchy and the happiness of the republic. They also wore ti^ht, 
flesh-colour pantaloons, with riners on their toes ! That was a sight that never will b^ 
seen again. A* fortnight afler tnis magnificent fi^te, thousands of families wept ovet 
their banished fathers ; forty-eight departments were deprived of their representative&l 
and forty editors of newspapers were forced to go and drink the waters or the Elbe, th 
Sinnamari, or the Ohio. It would be a curious disquisition to seek to discover w^h; 
really were at that time the republic and liberty ! " £. 
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oppoeitidii, others as too Insigoificant to be dangerous. After these 
retrenchmeats, the proposed resolutions were immediately voted. The 
electoral operations of forty-eight departments were cancelled. These de- 
partments were : Ain, Ardeche, Arriege, Aube, Aveyron, Bouchcs-du-Rhone, 
Calvados, Charante, Cher, Cote-d'Or, OStes-du-Nord, Dordc^e,Eure, Eare- 
et-Loire, Gironde, Herault, Isle-et-Vilaine, Indre-et-Loire, Loiret, Manche, 
Marne, Mayenne, Mont Blanc, Morbihan, Moselle, Deux-Nethes, Norid, 
Oise, Orne, Pas-de-Calais, Puy-de-D6me, Bas-Rhin, Haut-Rhin, Rhone, 
Haute-Saone, Saone-et-Loire, Sarthe, Seine, Seine-In((§rieure, Seine-et- 
Marne, Sein^et-Oise, Somme, Tarn, Var, Vaucluse, and Yonne.* The 
deputies returned by these departments were excluded from the legislative 
body. All the functionaries, such as judges or municipal administrators, 
elected by these departments were also deprived of their functions. The 
following persons were condemned to banishment to a place to be chosen by 
the Directory ; in the Council of Five Hundred, Aubry, Job Aym6, Bay- 
ard, Blain, Boissy-d' Anglas, Borne, Bourdon of the Oise, Cadroi, Couchery, 
Delahaye, Delarue, Doumere, Dumolard, Duplantier, Duprat, Gilbert Des- 
roolieres, Henri Lariviere, Imbert Colomes, Camille Jordan, Jourdan of the 
Bouches-du-Rhone, Gau, Lacarriere, Lemarchant-Gomicourt, Lemerer, 
Mersan, Madier, Maillard, Noailles, Andre, Mac-Curtin, Pavee, Pastoret, 
Pichegru, Polissart, Prairie-Montaud, Quatremere-de-Cluincy, Saladin, Si- 
meon, Vauvilliers, Vaublanc, Villaret-Joyeuse, Willot ; in the Council of 
the Ancienis, Barbe-Marbois, Dumas, Ferraut-Vaillant, Lafond-Ladebat, 
Laumont, Muraire, Murinais, Paradis, Portalis^ Rov^re, and Tron9on- 
Ducoudray. 

Carnot and Barthelemy, the two directors, Cochon,'the ex-minister of the 
< police, Dossonville, his clerk, Ramel, commandant of the guard of the le- 
gislative body, and the three royalist agents, Brottier, Laville-Heurnois, and 
Duverne de Presle, were also condemned t6 banishment. The* directors 
did not stop there. The journalists had been not less dangerous than the 
deputies, and they possessed no more means of punishing them judicially. 
It was resolved to proceed revolutionarily in regard to them, as in regard 
to the members of the legislative body. The proprietors, editors, and pub- ' 
lishers of forty-two newspapers, were condemned to banishment ; for, no 
restrictions being then imposed on the political journals, their number was 
immense. Among the forty-two, figured La Q,uotidienne» To these dis- 
positions against individuals, were added others for strengthening the au- 
thority of the Directory, and re-establishing the revolutionary laws which 
the Five Hundred had abolished or modified. Thus the Directory was to' 
have the appointment of all the judges and municipal magistrates, whose 
election was annulled in the forty-eight departments. As for the places of 
deputies, they were Feft vacant. The articles of the noted law of the 
3d of Brumaire, which had been repealed, were again put in force and 
even extended. The relative of emigrants, excluded by this law from pub- 
lic functions until the peace, were excluded by the new law for. the space 
of four years after the peace. They were deprived, moreover, bf the elec- 
toral privileges. The emigrants, who had returned upon pretext of apply- 
ing fam their erasure, were to leave the communes in which they wer^ 
within twehty-fbur hours, and the French territory in a fortnight. Such 
of them as should be tal^en in contravention, were to be subjected to the 

* Though the author mentions* forty-eight departmentSj, he names only the above 
forty- six. £. 
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application of the laws, within tweoCy^four hours. The laws whiel^ recaHed 
the banished priests, which released them from the oath, and imposed on, 
them a mere declaration, were repealed. All the laws relative to the police 
of religious worship were te-established. The Directory wiis empowel^ed 
to banish, by a toere ordinance, such priests as they knew to misconduct 
themselves. As for the newspapers, it was to have, in future, the power to 
suppress such as should appear dangerous to it. The political societies, 
that is, the clubs, were re-established, but the Directory was armed against 
them with the same power as had been given to it against the journals. It 
could shut them up whenever it pleased. Lastly, and this was a point not 
leas important than any of the others, the organization of the national 
guard was suspended and deferred till other times. 

None of these dispositions were sanguinary, for the time for spilling 
blood was past ; but they invested the Directory with a wholly revolution- 
ary power.* They were voted in the evening of the 18th of Fructidor, in 
the Five Hundred. No voice was raised against their adoption. Some 
deputies applauded, but the majority was silent and sabmissive. The reso- 
lution which contained them was then carried to the Ancients, who were in 
permanence, like the Five Hundred, and waiting to be furnished with a 
subject for deliberation. The mere reading of the resolution and of the 
report, occupied them till the morning of the 19th. Wearied with too long 
a sitting, they adjourned for a few hours. The Directory, impatient to 
obtain the sanction of the Ancients, and to be eqabled to support by a law 
the blow which it had struck, sent a message to the legislative body. " The 
Directory,'' it said, ''has devoted itself to save liberty, but it rdies on 
you to support it. . This day is the 19th, and you have not yet done 
anything to second it." The resolution was immediately adopted as a law, 
and Wa.s sent to the Directory, " * 

No sooner was it furnished with this law, than it made ha^te to use it, 
being determined to execute its plan with despatch, and immediately after- 
wards ib restore everything to order. A great number of those who were 
condemned to banishment had fled; Camot had secretly gone towards 
Switzerland. The Directory would have wished Barthelemy to escape also, 
but he refused for reasons which have been already stated. Out df the list 
of persons to be banished, it selected fifteen, who were considered as the 
most dangerous or the most culpable, and destined them for a transportation, 
which, to some of them, was as fatal as death itself They were sent off 
the same day in grated carriages for Rochefort, whence they were to be 
Conveyed in a frigate to Guiana. These were, Barthelemy, Pichegru,t and 
Willot, on account of their importance or their x^ulpability; Rovere, on 

* The Directory made a tyrannical use of the power which they obtained by their 
victory. Tliey spilled, indeed, no blood; but otherwise their measures against the de- 
feated party were of the most illegal and oppressive dv^racter. During this whole revoi- 
lution the lower portion of the populatioii, which used to be so much agitated on like oc- 
casions, remained perfectly quiet. — Scotfs'LifeofJfapoleoh. E. 
. t " Astonishment was excited by the little respect which the soldiers showed for a 
general who had so often led them to victory ; but he had been successfully represented, 
as a coun^ter-revolutionist—a name, which, when the public opinion is free, eze^ises in 
France a kind of magical power. Besides. Pichesru had no means of producing an 
effect on the imagination. He was a man of good manners, but without striking ex- 
pression either in his features or his words. It has oflen been said that he was guided 
m war by the counsels of another. This is at least credible, for his look and conversa- 
tion were sodoU, that they suggeated no idea of his being fit for becoming the leader of 
any enterprise."— .Waiame de Stael. E. 
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attCtfBBt of his kmnmoonAexion with the royalist faction ; liubry, on ao 
ooont of the pAt which he had performed in the reaction ; Bourdon of the 
Oise, Marinats, and Del^me, on account of their conduct in the Fire Hun- 
dred; Raniel, on account of his conduct at the head of the grenadiers; 
Dossonville, on account of the fanctions which he had held under the com-' 
mission of the inspectors ; Tron^on-Ducoudray, Barbe-Mar'bois, and Lafond- 
Ladebat, on account, not of their culpability, for they were sincerely 
attached to the republic, but their importance in the Council of the An- 
cients; lastly, Brottier and Lavilie-Heurnois, on account of their conspiracy. 
Their accomplice, Duverne de Presle, was spared in consequence of his 
revelationsr Hate had, no doubt, its usual share in the selection of the 
victims, for among these fifteen persons, Pichegru alone was really dan- 
gerous. The number was increased to sixteen, by the attachment of 
Letellier, Barlhelemy's servant, who insisted on accompanying his master. 
They were despatched without delay, and exposed, as it always happens in 
such cases, to the brutality of the subalterns. The Directory, however, 
having been informed that General Dutertre, who commanded the escort, 
behaved ill towards the prisoners, immediately superseded him. These 
exiles on account of royalism, were bound for Sinamari, where they would 
find themselves in the company of Billaud-Varennes and Collot-d'Herbois. 
The destination of the others was the isle of Oleron. . 

During these two days, Paris continued perfectly quiet. The patriots 
of the fauxbourgs deemed. the punishment of transportation too mild ; they 
were accustomed to revolutionary measures of a different kind. Relying 
upon Barras.and Augereau, they expected something more. They formed 
groups beneath the windows of the Directory, and shouted : The Republic 
for ever ! The Directory for ever ! Barrasfor ever ! They attributed the 
measure to Barras, and desired that the suppression of the aristocrats 
might be committed to him for a few days. These groups, however, which 
were far from numerous, disturbed not in the least the peace of Paris. 
The sectionariea of Vendiemiaire, who, but for the law of the 19th, would 
soon have been reorganized as national guards, had no longer sufficient 
energy to take up arms spontaneously^ They suffered the stroke of policy 
to be carried into effect without opposition. For the rest, public opinion 
continued uncertain. The sincere republicans clearly perceived that the 
royalist faction had rendered an energetic measure inevitable, but they de- 
plored the violation of the laws and the intervention of the military power. 
They iilmcist doubted the culpability of the conspirators on seeing such a 
man as Carnot mingled in 'their ranks. They apprehended that hatred had 
too strongly influenced the determinations of the Directory. Lastly, even 
though considering its determinations as necessarjr, thev were sad, and not 
without reason ; for it became evident that that constitution, on which they 
had placed a)l their hope, was not the termination of our troubles and our 
discord. The mass of the population submitted and detached itself much 
' on that day from political events. It had been seen on the 9th of Ther- 
midor passing from, hatred against the old rSgime to hatred against the 
system of terror. If it had since attempted to interfere in public affairs, 
it was only for the purpose of reacting against the Directory, which it 
confounded with the Convention and the committee of public welfare ; 
dismayed on this 6ccasion by the energy of the Directory, it regarded the 
18th of Fructidor as a warning to keep itself aloof from public events. 
Accordingly, from that day, political zeal began to cool. 

Such were the consequences of the stroke of policy accomplished on the 

R 
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18th of Frudidor. It has been asserted that it bad become useless al tlie 
moment when it was executed ; that the Directory, in frightening the roy- 
alist faction, had already succeeded in overawing it; that, by persisting in 
this stretch of power, it paved the way to military usurpation by setting an 
example of violation of the laws. But, as we have observed, the royalist 
faction was intimidated but for a moment ; on the junction of the new 
third, it would infallibly have overturned everything, and mastered the 
Directory. Civil war would then have ensued between it and the armies. 
The Directory, in foreseeing this movement and timely repressing it, pre- 
vented a civilwar; and, if it placed itself under the protection of the mili- 
tary, it submitted to a melancholy but inevitable necessity. Legality is an 
illusion in the train of such a revolution as ours. It was notj under the 
shelter of the legal power that all the parties could lie down and rest them- 
selves ; it required a stronger power to repress them, to unite them, to blend 
them together, and to protect them all against Europe in arms; and that 
power was the military power. The Directory, therefore, by the 18th of 
Fructidor, prevented civil war, and substituted in its stead, a stroke of 
policy, executed with energy, but with all the calmness and moderation 
possible in times of revolution. 
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CONSEQUENCES OF THE 18TH OF FRUCTIDOA— TARDY REVELATIONS 
AND DISGRACE OF MOREAU— DEATH OF HOCHE— REPAYMENT OP 
TWO-THIRDS OF THE DEBT— LAW AGAINST THE CI-DEVANT NO- 
BLES—RUPTURE OF THE CONFERENCES AT LILLE WITH ENGLAND 
—CONFERENCES OF U DINE— OPERATIONS OF BONAPARTE IN ITALY; 
FOUNDATION OF THE CISALPINE REPUBLIC; ARBITJIATION BE- 
TWEEN THE VALTELINE AND THE ORISONS; LIGURIAN CONSTI- 
TUTION; ESTABLISHMENT IN THE MEDITERRANEAN— TREATY OP 
CAMPO-FORMIO- RETURN OP BONAPARTE TO PARIS ; TRIUMPrfAL 
PESTIVAL. 

The 18th of Fructidor struck terror into the ranks of the royalists. The 
priests and the emigrants, who had already returned in great numbers, 
quitted Paris and the large towns to regain the frontiers. Those who were 
ready to re-enter France fled back into Germany and Switzerland. The 
consternation was profound and universal.* The Directory had just been 
re-armed with all the revolutionary power by the law of the 19th, and no 
one durst any longer defy it. It began by reforming the administrations^ 
a course almost always pursued up6n every change of system, and appointed 
decided patriots to most of the. public offices. It had to nominate to all 
the elective functions in forty-eight departments, and it had thus oppor- 
tunity for greatly extending its influence and multiplying its partisans. Its 
attention was first directed to the appointment of two directors in the place 
of Carnot and Barthelen^y* Rewbel and Lareveiilere, whose influence was 
singularly ii^creased by the recent event, were unwilling to furnish a pre- 
text for accusing them of having excluded two of their colleagues, in order * 
that they might remain masters of th^ government. They insisted, there- 
fore, that the legislative body shpuld ,be immediately desired to nominate 
two new directors.. This course was not approved by Barras, and still less 
by Augereau. That general was delighted with the proceedings of the 
18th, and quite* proud of having managed matters so well. By mingling in 
public events he had acquired a taste for politics and power, £(nd had be- 
come ambitious of obtaining a sieat in the Directory. He was desirous that 
the directors, without applying to th^ legislative body for coUefigues, should 
call him to sit among them. As they would not gratify this pretension, he 

* << The chief result of this fatst movement was the return of the reVOlutiontury crqtV- 
ernment a little modified. The two ancient privileged classes werb again driven from 
society ; the refiractory priests were a second time exiled. . The 4dd nobles, as well as 
those recently createa, were rendered incapable of exercising the rights of citizens until 
the expiration of seven years, after having served, as it were, their apprenticeship to the 
republic; Thus did this party, in its thirst for rule, bring back the dictaforshipi"^-' 
MignU, E. 
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had no means lefl for becoming director hut to obtam the majority in the 
Councils. Bui in this hope also he was disappointed. Merlin of Donai 
and Fi)an9ois de Neufchdteau, minister of the interior, distanced all their 
competitors by a very considerable number of TOtes. Next to them, the 
two candidates who had most votes were Massena and Augereau. Massena 
had a few more than Augereau. The two new directori were installed 
with the accustomed formalities. They were republicans, rather after the 
manner of Rewbel and Lareveillere than after the manner of Barras ; they 
had, besides, different habits and different manners. Merlin was a lawyer, 
Fran9ois de Neufchiteau a literary man. Both of them lived in a style 
consistent with their profession, and they were fitted to agree with Rewbel 
and Lareveillere. Perhaps it would have been desirable, for the influence 
and the consideration of the Directory with the armies, that one of our 
celebrated generals had been called to a seat in it. 

The Directory appointed two excellent administrators from the provinces 
to succeed the two ministers removed to its own body. It thus hoped to 
compose the government of men more foreign to the. intrigues of Paris and 
leas accessible to favour. It called to the department of jostice Lambrechts, 
who 'was commissioner to the central administration of the department of ' 
the Dyle, that is to say, prefect. He was an upright magistrate. It ap- 
pointed to the interior Letourneur, commissioner to the central adminis- 
tration of the Loire-Inferieure, an able, active, and honest public functionary^ 
but so utter a stranger to the capital and its ways, as sometimes to appear 
ridiculous at the head of a great administration. 

The Directory had reason to congratulate itself on the manner in which 
the events had passed off. It was oi)fy uneasy at the silence of General 
Bonaparte, who had neither written for a long time nor sent the promised 
funds. Lavalette, his aide-de-camp, had not appeared at the Luxembourg 
during the event, and it was suspected that he had prejudiced his general 
affainst the Directory, and given him false particulars concerning the state 
of things. M. de Lavalette had, in fact, never ceased to advise Bonaparte 
to hold back, to taki no part in the meditated blow, and to confine himself 
to the aid which he had afforded to the Directory by his proclamations. 
Barras and Augereau sent for M. de Lavalette, threatened him, and said 
that he had no doubt deceived Bonaparte ; they declared that, but for the 
regatd due to his general, they would have caused him to be arrested.* 
Lavalette set out immediately for Italy. Augereau lost no time in writing 
to General Bonaparte and to his friends in the army, in order to represent 
the circumstance in the most favourable colours. 

The Directory, dissatisfied >*ith Morieau, had resolved to recall him,^ 
when it received from him a letter which produced the greatest sensation. 
Morean, in crossing the Rhine, had taken the papers of General KHnglin, 
among which he had found the whole correspondence of Pichegru with the 
Prince of Conde. This correspondence he had kept secret, but, on 
occasion of the 18th of Fructidor, he resolved to communicate it to the 
government. He asserted that he4iad decided on this step before he was 
acquainted with the events of the 18th, and in order to furnish the Direc-^ 
tovy with the:evidence which it needed for confounding formidable enemies. 
Bot we are assured* that Moreau bad received by telegraph, intelligence of 
thfe events of the t&lh on the 'very *ame day, and that he had then hastened 
to write, in order to make a denunciation which would not compromise 
Pichegru more than he was already compromised, and which would relieve 
himself from a heavy responsibility. Whatever ground there may be "for 
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the9fr4ifiBiM^ MojecHivt*^ tt-i»ole«r tkat Itfereiu bad long kept an import-' 
taal secTCl, attd had not made up kua anind to reveal it till the very moarant 
of the oatastiophe. Every body said that, not being republican enough to 
deneunoe his frieiid,^ he had not been a friend faithful enough to keep the 
secMt to the end. Herein his political character showed itself as it reallf 
was, that is to say, weak, vacillating, and uncertain. The Directory 
soBMBoned hioi to Paris to account for his conduct. On examining this 
correq>ondence, it found the confirmation of all that it had heard concern- 
ing Pichegru, and could not but regret not being sooner informed of it. 
In these papers it found also evidence of the ndelity of Moreau to the 
republic ; but it punished him for his lukewarmness and his silence by 
taking his command from him and leaving him unemployed in Paris. 

Hoche, still at the head of the army of the Sambre and Meuse, had 
passed a whole month in the most painful anxiety. He was at his head* 
quarters in Wetzlar, having a carriage completely ready to start with his 
young wife for Germany, if the party of the Five Hundred should gain the 
ascendant. It was on that occasion that he had thought, fbr the first time, ' 
of his own interests, and of collecting a sum of money to supply his wants \ 
during his absence. We have seen that he had lent to the Directory the ' 
greatest part of his wife's portion. The news of the 18th of Fructidor 
Slled him with joy, and relieved him from all apprehension on his own 
account. The Directory, to reward hi^ zeal, united the two large armies 
of the Sambre veA Meuse and of the Rhine into one, by the name of -the 
arm^ of Oermanyi and gave ^ him the command of it. It was the most 
extensive command under the repubtio. Unfortunately, the health of the 
young gteeral scarcely allowed him to enjoy the triumph of the patriots, 
and Uie testimonies of confidence bestowed by the government. For some 
time, a di^y and frequent cough and nervous convulsions had alarmed his 
friends and his medical attendants. An imknown disease was ccAisuming 
this young man, lately in such robust health, and who united with superior 
talents the advantage of the most manly beauty and strength.. Notwith- 
standing the state of health, he set about organizing into one the two 
apn^s with the command of which he had just been invested, and he still 
nftititated his expedition to Ireland, by means of which the Directory hoped 
to {l^arm England. But^ towards the end of Fructidor, his cough became 
more violent, and he began to suffer excruciating pains. He was requested 
to ilspead his operations, but he would not. He sent for his physician. 
"•Give me," said he, ** a remedy fbr fatigue, but let it not be rest.*' 
Overcome by illness, he betook himself to his bed, on the first complement 
tary day of the year VI, and expired on the following day, amidst the taost 
intense pains. The army was filled with consternation, for it adored its 
young general. The tidings spread with rapidity, and deeply afflicted all 
the republicans, who reckoned upon the talents and patriotism of Hoche. 
A report that he was poisoned was immediately circulated.* - People could 
obt believe that a man possessing such youth, such stren^h, such health, 

* V Hoche," mid the Emperor, *^ died Buddeuly, and under nng^Iar cireunutanoetf 
and as there existed a party who seemed to think that all crimes belon^d to me of 
right, endeavours were made to circulate a report that I had poisoned him. There was 
& time when no mischief conld happen, that was not imputed to me. Thus, when in 
Paris, I caused Kleber to he assassinated in Egypt; I blew out Desaix's brains at Ma- 
rengo; I straagled and cut the throats of peraons who were confined in jpriions ; I 
seized the Pope by the hair of his head ; and a handled similar absuidities." — Ltt^ 

VOL. w.-— 27 ,r2 - 
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could hare died a natural dealli. Oa a post-tnoHsra exanimtioii bj Hie 
facultj, the stomach and intestines were found fall of black spots, slid 
though the medical men did not declare these to be symptoms of poison, 

. tl^ey seemed at least to believe them to be so.- The poisoning was 
attributed to the Directory, which was absurd, fOr none of the Directory 
was capable of that crime so foreign to our ipanners, and, moreover, none 
had an interest in perpetrating it. Hoche was in fact the strongest support 
of the Directory, as. well against the royalists as against the ambitious 
conqueror of Italy. It was conjectured, with much greater f^obability, 
that he had been poisoned in the West. His physician recollected, as he 
thought, that an alteration had taken place in his health ever since his last 
stay in Bretagne, whither he had gone to embark for Ireland. It was 

* supposed, though without any proof, that the young general had been 
pgisor^ed at an entertainment which he gave to persons of all parties, for 
the purpose of bringing them together. 

The Directory ordered a magnificent funeral to be prepared. It took 
place in the Champ de Mars, and was attended by an immense concourse 
of people. >A considerable army followed the corpse; headed by the aged 
father of the general, as chief mourner. This solemnity produced a 
profound impression, and was one of the most interesting of our heroic age. 
Thus terminated the life of one of the most glorious and most interest- 
ing characters of the Revolution. In this instance, at least, it was not bj 
the scaffold. Hoche was twentj^nine years old. A soldier in the French 
guards, he had educated himself in a few months. With the physical 
courage of the soldier, he united aa energetic character, ^a superior under- 
standing, great knowledge of mankind, skill in political matters, and; lastly, 
the all-powerful spring of the passions. His were ardent, and th^y were 
' perhaps the sole cause of his death. A particular circumstance heightened 
the interest excited by his qualities. His fortune had always 'been inter- 
rupted by, unforeseen accidents. Conqueror of Weissenburg, and just 

. entering upon the most glorious career, he was ail at once consigned to a 
dungeon; released from confinement, he went to waste his life in La 
Vendee, where he played a most useful political part; at the moment w^n 
he was about to execute a grand plan against Ireland, he waa again stoppid 
short by a storm and misunderstandings ; removed to the army of <lhe 
Sambre and Mouse, he gained a splendid victory, and found his progress 
suspended by the preliminaries of Leoben ; lastly, while at the head of-«the 
army of Germany, and In the dispositions of Europe at that time, he had a 
grand prospect before him, he was suddenly seized in the midst of his 
career, and carried off by an illness of forty-eight hours. If a glorious 
memory, however, be any compensation for life, he could not be better 
compensated fbr having died so young. Victories, an important pacifica- 
tion, universality of talents, unimpeachable integrity, the idea entertained 
by all republicans that he would have singly opposed the conqueror of 
Rivoli and of the Pyramids, that his ambition would have continued 
republican, and would have proved an invincible obstacle to the great 
ambition which aspired to the throne-^in short, brilliant exploits, noble 
plans, and twenty-nine years, such are the elements of which his memory 
is composed.* It is indeed glorious enough. Let us not pity him for 

* *^ To-day, in the course of conversation, the nameof Hoche having been mentioned, 
floqie one observed that at a very early a^ he had inspired great hope. * And what is 
still better,' said Napoleon, < you may add that be fulfilled that hope. Hoche possesi|ed 
« hostile, proToking kind of ambition. He was the sort of man who conld con<Seive the 
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"kmag -dmd yMmg. It will always he mdcfa more to the glory of Hoche, of 
Kleber, of Detttx, that they did net lire to be marshals. They had the 
koDOur to die citizens and free men, without being obliged, like Morean, 
to seek an asylnm in foreign armies. 

The government gare the army of Germany to Aogereau, and thus got 
fid of his turbulence, which began to be annoying in Paris. 

The Directory had made in a few days all the arrangements which 
circumstances required ; but it had yet to direct its attention to the finances. 
The law of the 19th of Fructidor, by delivering it from its most formidable 
adversaries, by re-establishing the law of the 3d of Brumaire, by giving it 
new means of severity against the emigrants and the priests, by arming it 
with the power of suppressing the journals and shutting up the political 
societies whose spirit it disapproved, by permitting it to fill all the vacant 
places afler the annulling of the elections, by adjourning indefinitely th^ 
reorganization of the national guards — the law of the 19th of Fructidor 
had given to it all that the two Councils intended to wrest from it, and had . 
even added a kind of revolutionary omnipotence. But the Directory had 
advantages quite as important to recover in the department of finances ; for 
the Councils had been not less desirous to reduce it in that respect than in 
^very other. A vast project had been presented to. it for the expenditure 
and the income of the year VI. The first, thing to be done was to restore 
to the Directory the powers of which it had been deprived relative to 
negotiations of the treasury, the order of payments, in short, the manage* 
ment of the funds. All the articles on this subject adopted by the 
OounciJs before the 18th.' of Fructidor were repealed. It was necessary, 
in the next place, to think of the creation of new taxes, to relieve landed 
property which was too heavily burdened, and to raise the receipts to a 
level with the expenditure. The establishment of a lottery was authorized, 
a toll was imposed upon the roads, and a tax upon mortgages. The duty 
on registration was so regulated as to increase the produce considerably ; 
and the duty on foreign tobacco was raised. Owing to these new sources 
of income, the land-tax could be reduced to 228 millions, and the personal 
tax to 50, and yet the total amount of the revenue for the year VI raised to 
616 Ddillions. In this sum the presumed sales of national domains were 
estimated at no. more than 20 millions. 

The receipts being raised to 616 millions by these different means, it 
became necessary to reduce the expenditure to the same sum. It wa's 
supposed that the war would not cost this year more than 2^3 millions 
even in case of a, new campaign. The other general services were esti- 
mated at 247 millions, making a total of 530 millions. The service of the 
•debt amounted alone to 258 millions ; and if it had been entirely provided 
for, the expense would have amounted to a sum far superior to the means 
of the republic. It jvas therefore proposed to pay only one-third of it, or 
Sd millions. In this manner the war, the general services, and the debt, 
would raise the expenditure to no more than 616 millions, the precise 
> amount of the receipts. But, in order to confine it within these limits, it 
would be requisite to take a decisive measure in regard to the debt. Since 
the abolition of paper money, and the return to specie, the payment of the 

idea of coming from Strasburg with twenty-five thousand men to seize the reins of 
|rovenunent bj force.' The Emperor added that Hoche would ultimately either have 
yielded to liim, or must have subdued him ; and, as he was fond of money 'and pleasure, 
hr do«bted not he would have yielded to him." — Las Cases. £. , 
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hkteren coiUd not be very strictly kept up. One^foorth bi4 been patd i» 
cash, and the other three-fourths ia bttl» on the national domains, eMed^ 
threi^uarter bills. This was, in some respects, like pajriiig one^aHii vk 
money, and three-fourths in assign ats. The debit, therefixie,* had faiikertK^ 
been provided for only with resources arising from the national domains,, 
and it became necessary to adopt some measure for the benefit of the state 
and of the creditors. ^ debt whose annual charge amounted t^ 258 mil- 
lions was really enormous for that period. The resources of credit and* 
the power of the sinking fund were not yet known. The revenue was 
much less considerable than it has since become ; for there had not yet 
been time to reap the benefits of the Revolution, and France, which has- 
since been enabled to furnish 1000 millions in general contributions, could 
then scarcely supply 616 millions. Thus the debt was overwhelming, and 
the state was in the situation of an individual who was insolvent. It was 
resolved, therefore, to continue to .pay part of the interest of the debt in 
cash,, and, instead of paying the remainder in bons upon the national do-* 
mains, to pay off the capital itself in national domains. It was proposed 
to retain one-third only: the third retained was to be. called consolidated 
tl^ird, and to remain on the great book >vith the quality of a perpetual rent£. 
The other two-thirds were to be paid off at the rate of twenty times the^ 
rtnte, and in bons receivable in payment for national domains. It is true 
that these bans fell in commerce to less than one-sixth of their value, and 
that for those who did not wi^h to purchase lands it was an absolute* 
bankruptcy. 

Notwithstandir^ the quietness and the docility of the Councils since the^ 
IQth of Fructidor, this measure^ excited a strong opposition. The adver*- 
saries to the scheme of paying off the two-thirds maintained that it was a 
downright bankruptcy ; that the debt, at the commencement of the Revo»< 
lution, had been placed under the safeguard of the national honour, and 
that it was dishonouring thje republic to pay off the two-thirds ; that the- 
creditors who would not buy domains ^would lose nine-tenths by negotiating 
their bons, for the issue of so. large a quantity of paper would considerably 
lower its value,* that even, without entertaining prejudiees against the- 
ar4gin of the domains, most of the creditors of the state were too poor to 
buy lands ; that associations for buying them jointly were impossible ; that 
consequently, the loss of nine-tenths of their capital was real for most of 
them ; that the third, said to be consolidated and secure from reduction in 
future, was only promised ; that one-third promised was worth less than, 
three-thirds promised ; that, lastly, if the republic could not at the m<Hnenit 
provide for the whole interest of the debt, it would be better for the 
creditors to wait as they had hitherto done, but to wait in the hope of 
seeing their Jot ameliorated, rather than find themselves all at once stripped 
of their credit. There were even many persons whp could have wished 
that a distinction should be made between the different species of rentes 
inscribed in the great book, and that those only should be liable to be paid 
off which had been acquired at a low rate. Some of them had actually 
been sold at the rate of 10 and 15 francs, and those who had bought them 
would still be considerable gainers by the reduction to one-third. 

The partisans of the plan of the Directory replied that a state had a 
right, like a private individual, to give up its property to its creditors, when 
it oould no longer pay them ; that the debt far exceeded the means of ther 
republic, and that, under these circumstances, it had a right to give up' to^ 
them the pledge itself of this debt, that is, the domains ; that, in buying^ 
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^uids/tfaef would lose verj lictle; that these lands would rise rapidly in 
their bands, till ihef regained their former value, and that they would 
Ye^orer in this way as m«eh as lliey had lost; that there would still she left 
domains to the anioont of 1900 millions (the thousand millions promised to 
the armies having been transferred to the creditors of the st^te) ; that 
peace was near at band;* that, at the peace, the b&ns in which the debt had 
been paid off would idone be received in payment for national domains; 
that, eonse^ently, the part of the capital paid off, amounting to abotrt 3000 
millions, would find wherewith to purchase 1300 millions worth of domains, 
and lose at most two-thirds, instead of nine-tenths ; that, moreover, the 
creditors had not hitherto been treated otherwise ; that they had always 
been paid in domains, whether assignats had been given to tbem or thre^- 
quarter bills ; that the republic was obliged to give them what it had ; that 
they would not be gainers by waiting, for it would never be in its power to 
provide for the whole debt ; that, in being paid off, their lot was fixed ; that 
the payment of the consolidated third would commence immediately, 
because there existed means of providing for it, and that the republic^ on 
her part^ would be relieved (rom an enormous burden ; that she would enter 
upon regular ways ; that she would present ^herself before Europe with a 
lightened debt, and that she would thus be more imposing and stronger for 
obtaining peace ; that, lastly, it was impossible to make a distinction 
between the different rentes according to the price of acquisition, and that 
they must be all treated alike. 

This measure was inevitable. The republic did in this instance as she ' 
had dways done : all engagements beyond her ability she had fulfilled with 
lands, at the price to which they had fallen. It was in assignats that die 
had paid the old charges, as well as all the expenses of the Revolution, and 
it was with lands that she had paid off the assigiiats. It was in assignats, 
that is, with lands, that she> had discharged the interest of the debt, and it 
was with lands that she now finished by discharging the capital itself. In 
short, edie gave what she had. The debt of the United States had been 
liquidated in the same manner. The creditors had received nothing but 
the shores of the Mississippi in payment. Measures of this nature inflict, 
like rev(^utiops, much individual hardship ; but pepple must submit to them 
when they have become inevitable. 

The measure was adopted. Thus by means of the new taxes, which 
raised the revenue to 616 millions, and the reduction of the debt, which 
allowed the expenditure to be limited to the same sum, the balance was 
re-established in our finances ; and there was reason to hope that somewhat 
less embarrassment would be experienced for thfe year VI (September 1797 
to September 1798). 

To all these measures, the consequences of victory, the republican party 
wished to add another. It alleged that the republic would always be in 
danger, while a' hostile caste, that of the ci-devant nobles, should be toler- 
ated in her bosom ; it proposed that all the families which had fbrmerly 
^ been noble, or which had passed themselves off as sCich,* should be exiled 
from France; that the value of their possessions should be given to them 
in French commodities, and that, they should be obliged to carry their 
prejudices, their passions, and their persons, to other countries. This plan 
Was warmly supported by Sieyes, Boulay of La Meurthe, and Chasal, all 
decifled republicans, but was as strongly opposed bjjTallien and the friends 
of Barras. Barras was a noble ; the commander of the army of Italy was 
of gentle birth ; many of the friends who shared the pleasure!? of Barras and 
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who filled his drawiDg-rooms, had also been nobles; and, though an excep* 
tioQ was made in favour of those who had rendered senricea to the republic^ 
the saloons of the director were highly incensed against the proposed law. 
Without all these personal reasons it would have been easy to demonstrate 
the danger and the severity of that law. It was, nevertheless, submitted to 
the two Councils, and excited a sort of commotion, which obliged it to be 
withdrawn, that it might undergo great modifications. It was reproduced 
in another form. The ci'devant nobles were no longer to be doomed to 
exile, but to be considered as foreigners, and required, in order to recover 
the quality of citizens, to go through the formalities and submit to the 
terms of naturalization.* An exception was made in favour of those who 
had usefully served the republic either in the armies or in the assemblies. 
Barras, his friends, and the conqueror of Italy,' whose birth people afiected 
to call to mind on all occasions, were thus exempted from the cozyiequences 
of this measure. 

The government had resumed an energy absolutely revolutionary. The 
Ojpposition, which affected to become clamorous, for peace in the Directory 
and the Councils, being removed, the government showed itself more firm 
and more exacting in the negotiations at Lille and Udine. It immediately 
ordered all soldiers having leave of absence to return; it replaced every- 
thing on the war footing, and sent fresh instructions to its negotiators. 
Maret at Lille had succeeded, as we have seen, in reconciling the preten- 

' sions of the maritime powers. Peace waei concluded, provided that Spain 
would sacrifice Trinidad, and Holland TrincomaJee, and provided that 
France would engage never to take the Cape of Good Hope for herself. 
Nothing more then was requisite than the consent of Spain and Holland. 
The Directory thought Maret too conciliating, and resolved to recall him. 
It sent Bonnier and Treilhard to Lille, with fresh instructions. According 
to these instructions, France required the unconditional restitution not only 
of her own colonies, hut of those of her allies. With respect to the hego- 
tiations at Udine, the Directory was equally short and positive. It would 
no longer adhere to the preliminaries of Leoben, which gave Austria the 
lirpit of the Oglio in Italy ; it insisted that all Italy as far as the Isodzo 
should be emancipated, and that Austria should be content to indemnify 
herself by the secularization of various ecclesiastical states in Germany. 
It recalled Clarke, who had been chosen and sent by Carnot, and who, in 
his correspondence, had not spared the generals of the army of Italy reputed 
to be the most republican. Bonaparte remained invested with the powers 
of the republic for treating with Austria. 

The ultimatum delivered at Lillift', agreeably to the orders of the Direo 
tory, by the neW negotiAors, Bonnieir and Treilhard, broke off the negotia- 
tion when nearly brought to a close. Lord Malmesbury was extremely 
disconberted at it, for he was desirous of peace, either to make a glorious 

, finish to his careen, or to procure a momentary respite for his govefniment 
He expressed the deepest regret, but it was impossible for England to 

' * " Two hundred thousand persons at once fell under the lash of these severe enact- 
. ments. Their effect upon France was to the last degree disastrous. The miserable 
emigrants fled a second time in crowds from the countiy of which they were beginning 
to taste the sweets; and society, which was reviving from the horrors of Jacobin 8way| 
was again prostrated under its fury. Finally, the Councils openly avowed a national 
bankruptcy : they cut off f«r ever two-thirds of the national debt of France ; closing thus 
a sanguinary revolution by the extinction of freedom, the banishment of virtue, and the 
violation of public faith."-rwl^i5on. E. 
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renoDDoe all her maritime eoQ<|ae8to whhom obtainmg anything in ex- 
change. So sincere was Lord Malmesbury in his desire to treat, that he 
desired M. Maret to make inquiry in Paris whether it was not possible to 
influence the determination of the Directory, and he even offered several 
millions to purchase the vote of one of the directors. M. Maret refused to 
un<]^rtake any negotiation of this kind, and left Lille. Lord Malmesbury 
and Mr. Ellis set out immediately, and did not return.* Though the 
Directory laid itself open on this occasion to the charge of having rejected 
a certain and advantageous peace for France, still its motive was honour- 
able. It would have been discreditable to us to forsake our allies and to^ 
impose sacrifices upon them, in return for their attachment to our cause. 
The Directory, flattering itself that it should shortly conclude peace with 
Austria, or at least that it should impose peace on that power by a move- 
ment of its armies, hoped soon to get rid of its continent^ enemies, and to 
be able to turn its whole force against England. 

The ultimatum transmitted to Bonaparte displeased him exceedingly, for 
he had no hope of being able to obtain its acceptance. It would be diffi- 
cult, in fact, to force Austria to renounce Italy entirely, and to be content 
with the secularization of a few ecclesiastical states in Germany, or to march 
upon Vienna. Now, Bonaparte could no longer pr^t^nd to that honour, 
for he had all the forces of the Austrian monarchy on his hands, and it was 
the army of Germany which would have the advantage of pushing on first, 
and penetrating into the hereditary dominions. To this cause of discontent 
was added another, when he learned the suspicions that were conceived of 
him IB Paris. Augereau had sent one of his aides-d&'Camp with letters for 
many of the oflicers and generals of the army of Italy. This aide-de-camp 
appeared to be charged with some special mission, and to be sent to correct 
the opinion of the army concerning the ISth ojf Fructidor. Bonaparte soon 
perceived that he was an object of' distrust : he lost no time in assuming, 
the tone of an offended person, and complaining with the warmth and bit- 
terness of a man who knows himself to be indispensable. He said that the 
government treated him with horrible ingratitude ; that it behaved towards 
him as it had done towards Pichegru after Vendemiaire ; and he applied 
for his dismissal.t This man, with a mind so great and so resolute, and 
who could assume so noble an attitude, here gave way to a gust of passion, 
like an unruly and ftoward child. The Directory took no notice of the^ 
application for his dismissal, and merely assured him that it had nothing to 
do with the letters or with the sending of the aide-de-camp. Bonaparl^ 
was pacified, but again applied to be reinstated in his functions of nego- 
tiator, uid in those of organizer of the Italian republics. He repeated 
incessantly that he was ill, that he could no longel* endure the fatigue of 
riding, and that it would be impossible for him to make atiother campaign. 
Still, though he was really ill, and overwhelmed by the prodigioiis toils in 
which he had been engaged for two years past, he had no wish to be super- 
seded in any of his employments, and he was very sure of finding in his 

* **Lord Malmesbury demanded his passports and retarned to England, leaving 
Europe convinced that, on this occasion at least, the cabinet of St. James s had evinced 
more moderation than a Directory whose proceedings were worthy of the days of Rob^s-^ 
pierre."-jJomtiu. £. 

t *» It IS evident," said Napoleon, in his letter to the Directory," that the gdverament 
is resolved to act by me as they did bjr Pichegru. I beseech you then to appoint a 
successor to me, and accept my resignation. No power on earth shall make me continue 
to serve a government which has given me such a scandalous proof of ingratitude, which 
I was far indeed from expecting."— JVajTofeon'i Ckn^dential Despatches. £. 
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mind, in ease of emergencj, that slrei^h m which bb body seemed to be 
^leficieni. 

He resolved to prosecute the negotiation, and to add the glory of pacifi- 
cator to that of first captain of the age. The ttltimatum of the Directory 
annoyed him ; bat he was not more decided on this occasion than on many 
others, to obey his government implicitly. His labours^ at this moment, 
were immense. He was organizing the Italian republics, creating a navy 
in the Adriatic, forming grand projects relative to the Mediterranean, and 
treating with the plenipotentiaries of Austria. 

He had begun to organize the provinces which he had emancipated in 
Upper Italy in two distinct states. He had long since formed the Cispadane 
republic out of the duchy of Modena and the legations of Bologna and 
Ferrara. His plan was to unite this little state with revolutionized Venice, 
and thus to indemnify her for the loss of her continental provinces. He 
purposed to organize Lombardy separately, under the appdlation of the 
Transpadane r^ublic. But he soon changed his intentions, and preferred 
forming a single state out of the emancipated provinces. The spirit of 
locality which . at first opposed the union of Lombardy with the other 
provinces, now on the contrary recommended their incorporation. Romagna, 
for instance, objected to be united with the legations '-and the dnchy of 
Modena, but consented to be dependent on the central government estab- 
lished in Milan. Bonaparte soon perceived that, as each of these states 
detested its neighbour, it would be easier to subject them all to a single 
authority. Lastly, the difiicuhy of deciding upon the supremacy between 
Venice and Milan, and of preferring one of the two and making it the seat 
of government — that difiicuity had ceased to be such for him. He had 
resolved to sacrifice Venice.* He disliked the Venetians ; he saw that the 
change of government had not produced among them a change in opinion. 
The nobility, high and low, and the populace, were enemies of the French 
and of the Revolution, and well-wishers to the Austrians. A very small 
number of wealthy citizens approved the new order of things. The demo- 
cratic municipality manifested the worst disposition towards the French. 
Almost every person in Venice seemed to desire that a turn of fortune 
would permit Austria to*re-establish the late government. The Venetians, 
moreover, excited no esteem in Bonaparte in regard to another point which 
was important in his eyes — ^power. Their canals and ports were almost 
choked up ; their nayy was in the most deplorable state ; they were them- 
selves rendered effeminate by pleasure, and incapable of energy. *' It is a 
soft, efieminate, and cowardly race," he wrote, "without land or water, 
and we can do as we please with it." He conceived the idea, therefore, 
of ceding Venice to Austria, on condition that Austria, renouncing the 
boundary of the Oglio, stipulated in the' preliminaries of Leoben, would go 
back to the Adige. That river, which forms an. excellent boundary, would 
then separate Austria fiom the new republic*. The important fortress of 
Mantua, which, according to the preliminaries, was to be restored to Austria, 
would then belong to the Italian republic, and Milan would become the 
capital without any dispute. Bonaparte deemed it much better to form a 
single state, having Milan for its capital, and to give to this state the frontier 
of the Adige and Mantua, than to keep Venice ; and it was for th^ interest 

* ^ The whole infftmy of the treaty which was so fatal to Ven'iee, rests on the head 
of Napoleon. The French Directory is entirely blameless, except in not having had the 
courage to disown the treaty to which his signature was affixed." — Aiison, £, 
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loi ItttKan liberty itself that he shoald do so. Unless he coiild emancipate 
ali Italy as far as the Isonzo, it would be better to sacrifice Venice than the 
frontier of the Adige and Mantua. Bonaparte had perceived; in conversing 
wit^ the Austrian negotiators, that the new arrangement was likely to be 
Jiccepted. In consequence, he formed out of Lombardy, the duchies of 
Modena and Reggio, the legations of Bologna and Ferrara, the Bergamasco, 
.the Bresciano, and the Mantuan, a state extending to the Adige, which 
f>osse8iMd excellent fortresses, as Pizzighitone and Mantua, a population of 
three million six hundred thousand inhabitants, an admirable soil, rivers, 
•canals, and harbours. 

He immediately set about organizing it into a republic. He would have 
preferred a different constitution from that given to France. In that con- 
stitution he considered, the executive power as too weak ; and, even without 
having yet a decided partiality for any particular form of government, still, 
merely for the sake of composing. a strong state, capable of combating the 
neighbouring aristocracies, he would have wished for a more concentric 
and more energetic organization. He desired that Sieyes should be sent to 
him, that he might confer with him on this subject ; but the Directory did 
not approve his ideas, and insisted that the French constitution should be 
given to the new republic. It was obeyed, and our constitution was imme^ 
diately adapted to Italy. The new republic was culled the Cisalpine. It 
was proposed in Paris to call it the Transalpine : but that would have been 
taking Paris, as it were, for the centre, and the Italians desired to have it at 
Rome, because ail their wishes tended to the emancipation of their country, 
to its unity, and ta the re-establishment of the ancient metropolis. The 
term Cisalpine, therefore, was best adapted to h.* It was deemed most 
prudent not to leave to the ^choice of the Italians the first composition of 
the government. For this first time, Bonaparte appointed himself tSie five 
directors and the members, of the two Councils. He took great pains to 
select the fittest persons, in so far, at least, as his situation permitted him. 
He appointed Serbelloni, one of the highest nobles of Italy, director ; he 
caused national guards to be everywhere organized, and collected thirty 
thousand of them at Milan, for the federation of the 14th of July. The 
presence of the French army in Italy, its exploits, its glory, had begun to 
diffuse a military enthusiasm in that country, too unaccustomed to arras. 
Bonaparte strove to excite it by all possible means. He was well aware 
how weak the new republic was in a military point of view. The Pied- 
montese army was the only one in Italy that he esteemed, because the court 
of Piedmont alone had been engaged in war during the course of the , 
century. He wrote to Paris that a single regiment of the King of Sardinia's 
would overthrow' the Cisalpine republic ; that it Was necessary to give to 
that republic warlike manners ; that then it would be an important power 
in Italy; but that this mast be a work of time, and that such revolutions 
jwere not to be effected in a few days. He began, however, to. succeed in his 
efforts, for he possessed in the highest degree the art of communicating to 
others the strongest of his partialities — ^fondness !br arms. No one knew 
better how to employ his glory in order to make military success fashion- 
able, and to direct to that point every species of vanity and ambition. From 

* " The Cisalpine repablic was the name fixed upon to designate the united conunon- 
wealth. It w«uld have destroyed all classical propriety, and have confused historical 
recollections, if what had hitherto been called the ultra-montane side of the Alps, had, 
to gratify Parisian vanity, been termecl the Further side of the same chain of moon- 
tmn3,"-^SeoU's Life of Jfapdetm. E. 
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.that time a ehaj^ge of manoerB eomnienced in Italy. **■ The long tooee eoal^ . 
which was the fashionable dress for young men, waa superseded bj the 
uniform. Instead of passing their U?es. at Uie feet of the women, the* youngs 
Italians frequented the riding-schools, the fencing-rooms, and the exerciser 
of troops* The boys no longer played at chapel : they had tin soldiers, and 
imitated in their spprts the events of war. In the- comedies and in the 
street farces, there had always been represeiited an Italian, a great coward, 
though witty, and a sort of blustering captain, sometimes French, more 
frequently German, very strong, very brave, and very brutal, who finished 
by giving a sound drubbing to the Italian, amidst the applause of the spec- 
tators. The people would no longer suffer such' allusions-: dramatists 
introduced upon the stage, to the satisfaction of the public,. brave Italians, 
putting foreigners to flight in support of their honour and their rights. A/ 
national sgirit was formed. Italy had her songs, both patriotic and martial. 
The women rejected with contempt the homage of men who aflfected effemi- 
nate manners in order to please them." * 

The revolution,' however, had only just begun. Tile Cisalpine could not 
yet be strong except by the aid of France. The plan was to leave part of 
the army there, as in Holland, to rest from its fatigues, to enjoy its glory in 
quiet, and to animate the whole country with its martial ardour. Bona* 
parte, with that foresight which embraced everything, had formed a vast 
'and magnificent project for the Cisalpine. That republic was to be an •• 
advance post for France. It was requisite that our armies should be able 
to reach it rapidly. Bonaparte had formed the plan of a road from France 
to Geneva, and running from Geneva through the Valais, crpssing the 
Simplon, and descending'' into Lombardy. He was already in treaty with 
Switzerland on this subject ; he had sent engiiyers to make an estimate of 
the expense, and he arranged all the details of execution with that precision 
which he displayed even in the most extensive and apparently chimerical^ 
projects. He meant this high-rq^, the first that should cross the Alps in a* 
direct line, to be broad, safe, and magnificent — a masterpiece of liberty,, 
and a monument of French power. 

White he was thus engaged with a republic which owed its existence to 
him, he administered justice also, and was chosen as arbiter between two 
states. The Yalteline had revolted against the sovereignty 'of the Grison 
league. The Valteline consists of three valleys, which belong to Italy, for 
they pour their waters into the Adda. They were subject to. the yoke of 
the Grtsons — a yoke which they found insupportable, for there is none so 
heavy as that which one people imposes upon another. There was more 
than one tyranny of this kind in Switzerland. That of Berne over the 
Pays de Vaud was notorious. The people of the Valteline rose, and 
desired to form part of the Cisalpine republic. They solicited the protec- 
tion of Bonaparte, and, in order to obtain it, they appealed to ancient 
treaties, which placed the Valteline under the protection of tlie sovereigns 
of Milan. The Grisons and the people of the Valteline agreed to refer the 
matter to the tribunal of Bonaparte. With the permission of the Directory, 
he accepted the mediation. He advised the Grisons to recognise the righta 
of the people of the Valteline, and to associate them with themselves as a 
new member of the Grison league. They refused to comply, and insisted 
on pleading the cause of their tyranny. Bonaparte fixed a time for hearing 
their arguments. At the appointed time, the Grisons, at the instigation of 

* V^moin de Napoleon, by Count de Montholon, torn, iv., p. 196. 
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AiMtria, refused to appear. BonafNurte, tken, taking his stand on the 
aoc^tance of the arbitration and on ancient treaties, ga?e judgment against 
the Grisons in idefiioh, declared the people of the Valteline free, and per- 
mitted them to imite themselves with the Cisalpine republic. This sentence; 
founded in law and equity, excited a strong sensatiob in Europe. It terri- 
fied the aristocracy of Berne, delighted the Yaudois, and added to the 
Cisalpine a wealthy, brave, and numerous population. 

Genoa took hitn at the same time for her adviser in the choice of a con- 
stitution. Genoa was not conquered. She had a right to choo^ her own 
laws, and on thi^ point was wholly independent of the Directory. The 
two parties, aristocratic and democratic, were at variance there. An insur- 
rection had broken out, in the first instance, as we have seen, in the month 
of May; there had been a second, more general, in the valley of La Polce- 
frer^, which had nearly proved fatal to Genoa. It was excited by the priests 
against the new constitution. The French general, Duphot, who was there 
with some troops, restored order. The Genoese addressed themselves to 
Bonaparte, who answered them in a severe letter, full of sound advice, in 
which he reproved their democratic intemperance. He made alterations 
in their constitution ; instead of five magistrates invested with the executive 
power, he left only three. The Councils were far firom numerous ; the 
government wal organized in a less popular, but in a stronger manner.* 
Bonaparte caased more adyantages to be granted to the nobles and to the 
priests, to reconcile them with the new order of things; and, as it had been 
proposed to exclude them from public functions, he condemned that idea. 
** You would do," he wrote to tlie Genoese, "what they have done them- 
^ves." He took care to publish the letter containing this expression. It 
was a censure directed agaii^t the course pursued in Paris in regard to.the ^ 
nobles. He was delighted with the opportunity of thus .interfering indi- 
rectly in politics, of giving an opinion, of giving it against the Directory, 
and, above all, of separating himself immediately fi'om the victorious 
party ; for he affected to remain independent, to approve, to serve none of 
the factions-, to despise them, and to be above them all. 

While he was thus the legislator, the arbiter, and the adviser, of the 
people of Italy, he was enga^d in other plans not less vast, and which 
showed a foresight still more profound. He had seized the navy of Vehice, 
and summoned Admiral Brueys, to the Adriatic to take possession of the 
Greek islands belonging to Venice. He had thus been led to reflect on 
the Mediterranean, on its importance, and on the part which we might act . 
there. He had thence concluded that, if we were doomed to meet with 
our mastAs on the ocean, we ought not to have any in the Mediterranean. 
"Whether Italy should be entirely emancipated or not, whether Venice 
should be ceded to Austria or not, he desired that France should keep the 
Ionian islands, Corfu, Zante, St. Maura, Cerigo, and Cephalonia. The 
inhabitants of those islands were solicitous to becotne our subjects. Malta, 
the most important post in the Mediterranean, belonged to an obsolete order, 
which the influence of the French Revolution could not fail to sweep away. 
Malta must soon fall into the hands of the English, if France did not take* 
possession of it. Bonaparte had caused the property of the knights in Italy 

* *' The deputies from the Genoese senate sifrned a eoDventien at Montebello, whieh 
put an end to Doria's constitution and estabnsbed the deraocratical goyernme&t of 
Genoa. The people burned the Golden Book^ and broke the statue of Doria tg pieoes. 
This outra^ on the memory of that great man displeased Napoleon, who required the 
provisional government to lestora iV'-^onthoUn. £. 
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to be 8612^, with, a view to complete their rain. He had set on foot in- ' 
trigues in Malta itself, which was guarded only by a few knights and a 
slender garrison,> and his plan was to send thither his little squadron, and to 
^nake himself master of it. From these different posts, he wrote to the 
Directory, '' we shall* command the Mediterranean, we shall keep an eye 
upon the Ottoman eiApire, which is everywhere faJling to pieces,^ and we 
shall be at hand to support it, or to secure our share of it. We shall be 
able to do more," added Bonaparte; **we shall have it" in our power to 
render the dominion of the ocean almost useless to the English. They 
have disputed with us at Lille the possession of the Gape of Good Hope. 
Wd can do without it. Let us occupy Egypt. We shall be in the direct 
road for India, and it will be easy for us to found there one of the finest 
colonies in the world." 

Thus «it was in Italy, while turning his attention to the Levant, that he 
conceived the first idea of that celebrated expedition which was equipped 
in the following yeaf. " It is in Egypt," he wrote {'in vl letter dated the 
29th of Thermidor, year V— August I6th, 1797) " that we must attack 
England." 

To Attain these ends, he had caused Admiral Brueys to be sent into the 
Adriatic, with six sail of the line and some frigates and cutters. He had, 
moreover, devised means < for getting possession of the Venetian navy. 
According to the treaty concluded, he was to be paid three millions in naval 
stores. Upon this pretext, he took all the hemp, iron, and other materials, 
which CQnstituted the sole wealth of the Venetian arsenal. Af^er seizing 
these stores on account of the three millions, Bonaparte took possession of 
the ships, upon pretext of sending them to occupy the islands on behalf of 
denyocratic Venice. He ordered those which were building to be finished; 
and thus succeeded in fitting out six sail of the line, six frigates, and several 
cutters. These he joined to the squadron which Admiral Brueys had 
brought from Toulon. He replaced the million which the treasury had 
. stopped,. furnished Brueys with funds for enrolling excellent seamen in 
Albania and on the coasts of Greece, and thus created a naval force capable 
of awing the whole Mediterranean. He fixed its principal station at Corfu, 
for excellent reasons, and which were approved by the government. From 
Corfu, this squadron could sail up the Adriatic, and act in concert with 
the army of Italy, in case of new hostilities; it could go to Malta, where it 
would overawe the court of Naples; and it wQuld be easy for it, if it were 
wanted in the ocean to concur in any project, to fly to the Straits more 
speedily than from Toulon. Lastly^ at Corfu the squadron might be trained 
and learn to manoeuvre better«than at Toulon, where it generally lay motion- 
less. ** You will never have seamen," wrote Bonaparte, " while you leave 
them in your ports." 

Such was the way in wlych Bonaparte employed his time during the 
wilful delays to which Austria subjected him. He thought also of his 
military position in regard to that power. She had made immense prepa- 
rations since the signature of the preliminaries of Leoben. She had trans- 
ferred the greater part of her forces to Carinthia, in order to protect Vienna 
and to ^cure it agafnst the impetuosity of Bonaparte. She had ordered a 
levy en masse in Hungary. Eighteen thousand Hungarian horse had been 
training for three months past on the banks of the Danube. Thus she 
possessed the means of supporting the negotiations of Udine. Bonaparte 
had scavely more than seventy thousand troops, a very small portion of 
which «Vas cavalry. He applied to the Directory for reinforcements, that 
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he might be able to face the enevy, and he particularly urged the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty of alliance with Piedmont, in order to obtain ten thou-r 
sand of those Piedmontese soldiers, of whom he bad so high an opinion. 
But the Directory would not send him reinforcements, because the removal 
of troops would have occasioned numerous desertions. It deemed it better,, 
by accelerating the march of the army of Germany, to extricate the army 
of Raly than to reinforce it ; and it still hesitated to sign the alliance with 
Piedmont, because it would not guarantee a throne, the natural fall of 
ivhich it hoped and wished for. It had merely sent a few dismounted 
cavalry. In Italy there were abundant means of mounting and equipping 
them. 

Deprived of the resources 'on which he had reckoned, Bonaparte saw 
himself exposed to a storm from the quarter of the Julian Alps. He had 
endeavoured to supply himself in all possible ways with the means that 
were refused him. He had armed and fortified Palma Nova with extraor- 
dinary activity, and had made it a fortress of the first order, which would 
of itself require a long siege. This circumstance alone produced a mate- 
rial change in his position. He had caused bridges to be thrown over the 
Isonzo, and tetes de pont constructed,, in order to be ready to cross with 
'his accustomed promptness. If the rupture should take place before snow 
fell, he hoped to surprise the Austrians, to throw them into disorder, and, 
in spite of the superiority of their forces, to be very soon at the gates of 
Vienna. But, if the rupture should not happen till after the fall of snow, 
he should not be able to anticipate the Austrians, but be obliged to receive 
them in the plains of Italy, where the weather allowed them to debouch in 
all seasons, and then the disadvantage of number would no longer be 
balanced by that of the offensive. In this case he considered himself as 
being in danger. 

Bonaparte was therefore desirous that the negotiations should be brought 
speedily to a close.* After the ridiculous note of the 18th of July, in 
i^'hich the plenipotentiaries had anew insisted on a congress at Berne, and 
remonstrated against what had been done at Venice, Bonaparte had replied 
in a vigorous manneV, which proved to Austria that he was' ready to dash 
again upon Vienna. Messrs. de Gallo, de Meerveldt, and a third negotia- 
tor, M*. de Degelmann, had returned with fresh powers, and with authority 
to negotiate at Udine. They arrived there on the 31st of August (14th 
of Fructidor), and the conferences had immediately begun. But the object 
evidently w^s to gain time ; for, while accepting a separate negotiation at 
Udine, they still reserved to themselves the right to revert to a general 
congress at Berne. They intimated that the congress of Rastadt, for 
peace with the Empire, was about to open immediately ; that the negotia- 
tions would be carried on there at the same time as those at Udine, which 

* << Napoleon's resolution to sign the treaty was accelerated from his havingr observed, 
when he looked out from his windows, the summits of the Alps covered wiSi snow ; a 
symptom which too plainly told him that the season for active operations that year was 
cmiWing to a close, and he had no confidence in the ability or France to resume the 
contest the ensuing spring. He then shut himself up in his cabinet, and, after reyiew- 
ing his forces, said,' < Here are eighty thousand effective men ; but I shall not have 
above sixty thousand in the field. Even if I gain the victory, I shall have twenty 
thousand killed and womided ; and how, with forty thousand, can I withstand the 
whole forces of thd Austrian monarchy, who will advance to the relief of Vienna ? 
The armies of the Rhine could not advance to my succour before the middle of Novem- 
ber, and before that time arrives the Alps will be impassable from snow. It is all over; 
1 will sign the peace, let the government and the lawyers say what they choose.' " — 
Baurrienne. £. 
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conld not Ail to Complicate interests esceedinglj, und to gire rise to as 
many difficulties as a general congress at Berne. Bonaparte observed dutt 
peace with the Empire was not to be negotiated till after the peace with 
the emperor ; he declared that, if the congress were opened, France woM. 
not send envoys to it ; and he added that, if on the 1st of October peace 
were not concluded with t)ie emperor, the preliminaries of Leoben should 
be considered as null. 

Things were at this point, when the 18th of Fructidor (September 4) 
dispelled all the false hopes of Austria. M. de Gobentzel immediately 
hastened from Vienna to Udine. Bonaparte repaired to Passeriano, a very 
bfeautiful country-seat at some distance iVom UcHne, and everything indi- 
'cated a sincere desire to treat. The conferences took placet aJterriately at 
M. de Cobentzers, at Udine, and at Passeriajno, the residence of Bonaparte. 
M. de Cobentzel * was a man of a shrewd, fertile, but not logical mind. He 
was haughty and morose. The other three negotiators kept silence. Bo- 
naparte was the only representative of France since the dismissal of Clarke. 
He had sufficient arrogance, and sufficient fluency and keenness of lan- 
guage, to reply to the Austrian negotiator. Though it was evident that M. 
de Cobentzel really intended to treat, he nevertheless made a parade of the 
most extravagant pretensions. He said that if Austria ceded the Nether- 
lands to us, that was all we had to expect ; that she would not undertake to 
secure to us the limit of the Rhine; and that it was for the Empire to 
make this concession. As an indemnification for the rich and popalois 
provinces of the Netherlands, Austria required possessions not in Germany 
but in Italy. The preliminaries of Leoben had given her the Venetian 
states a^ far as the Oglio, that is to say, Dalmatia, Istria, the Friule, the 
Bresciano, the Bergamasco, and the Mantuan, with the fortress of Mantua; 
but these provinces would not half indemnify her for what she lost in ceding 
the Netherlands and Lombardy. It would not be too much, said M. de 
Cobentzel, to leave her Lombardy as well as to give her Venice and the 
legations, and to reinstate the Duke of Modena in his duchy. / 

To all the eloquence of M. de Cobentzel, Bonap^te replied onlj bj 
unbroken silence, and to his extravagant pretensions by pretensions equally 
extravagant, uttered in a firm and decisive tone. He detnanded the line 
of the Rhine, including -Mayence, for France, and the line of the Ison^o 
for Italy. Between these opposite pretensions it was ^requisite to take a 
middle course. Bonaparte, as we have already observed, had reason to 
believe that, by ceding Venice to Austria — a concession not included in 
the preliminaries of Leoben, because, he had then no thought of destroying 
that republic — he could induce the emperor to remove his boundary from 
the Oglio to the Adige, so that the Mantuan, the Bergamasco, and the 

* " Count Cobentzel was a native of Brussels; a very agreeable man in company, 
and distinguished by studied politeness; but positive and intractable in business. 
Inhere was a want of propriety and precision in his mode of expressing himself, of 
which be was sensible ; and he endeavoured to compensate for this by talking loud and 
using imperious gestures." — ^ontliolon. E. • 

*' Count Cobentzel was middle-ag€d, very ugly, and is truly reported to have resem* 
bled Mirabeau. He had the same sallow face, and his eyes were equally small. Ife 
had also the same enormous head of hair. Though really agreeable, he was much leas 
so than he would have been, had be permitted l)is own good sense and information to 
direct his manners instead of servilely copying those oj Prince Kaunitz and Prince 
Potemkin, to both of whom be affected to bear a personal resemblance, and whose 
frivolity and morality he assumed, together with an exclusive predilection for the 
ffreat world. This world was the court, beyond the luminous circle of whiek all tc 
Him was chAOA.''— Duchess d'Abrantes. E. ' . •- 
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'BireteiaM, n^t be |[Weii to |lie Cisaipine, which wotiM fbos hsve llUe 
Sutler of the Adife and Mantea ; to guarantee to France the bonndafjr 
tof the Rhin^ and the possession of Mayence; and, lastly, to consent fb 
leave her the Ionian islands. • Bonaparte resolved to treat on these condi- 
■^tions. He saw in this arrangement , many advantages, and all those \v\ntti 
' France could obtain at the moment. The erapwror, in accepting Venice, 
would compromise himself in the opinion of Europe, for it was for him that 
Venice , had betrayed France* By relinquishing the Adige and Mantua, 
the emperor would give great consistence to the new repuWic : by leaving 
us the Ionian islands, he would pave the way for us to the empire of the 
Mediterranean ; By guaranteeing to us the boundary of the Rhine, he 
would put it out 6# the power of the Empire to refuse it; by delivering,* 
. -Mayence to us, he would virtually put us in pdssession of that boundary, and 
would again compromise himself 'with the Empire in the most serious 
manner, by giving up to us a fortress belonging to one of the Germanic 
princes. It is true that, in another campaign, France would be sure either 
to overturn the Austrian monarchy, or to compel it to renounce Italy. But 
Bonaparte had more than one personal reason for avoiding a new campaign. 
It was now the month of October, and too late to penetrate into Austria. 
The army of Germany, commanded by Augereau, must have all the advan- 
tage, for there was nothing to oppose it. The army of Italy would have idl 
the Austrian forces upon its hands ; it would be reduced to the defensive ; 
and it could no longer act the brilliant part and be first at Vienna. Lastly, 
Bonaparte was fatigued. He wished to enjoy for a while his immense 
glory. One, battle more, would add nothing to the marvels of his two 
campaigns, and, in signing the peace, ' he should crown himself with a 
•double glory. To that of the warrior he should add that of the negotiator, 
and he would be the only general of the republic who had combined both, 
ifor none of them had yet signed treaties. He should satisfy one of the 
most ardent wishes of France, and return to her bosom with all sorts of 
>distinctidn. It is true that he would be guilty of formal disobedience in 
signing a treaty on those bases, for the Directory required the entire eman- 
cipation of Italy ; but Bonaparte felt confident that the Directory would not 
refuse to ratify the treaty, aait would then be setting itself in opposition to 
the public opinion in France. The Directory had shocked it already by 
breaking off the negotiations at Lille ; he should shock it much more by 
breaking off those at Udine ; and he should justify himself agamst the 
reproaches of the royalist faction, which accused him of wishing for ever-, 
lasting war. Bonaparte, therefore, felt that, in signing the treaty, he should 
oblige the Directory to ratify it. ' 

He boldly delivered his ultimatum to M. de Cobentzel. It gave Venice 
to Austria, but the Adige and Mantua to the Cisalpine, the Rhine and 
Mayence to France, with the Ionian islands into the bargain. On the 16th 
the last conference was held at M. de Cobentzers, at Udine. The negoti- 
ators on both sides declared themselves aeady to break off: M. de Cobent- 
zel intimated that his carriages were ready.* They were Seated at an ob- 
long square table ; the four Austrian negotiators being on one side, Bona- 
parte by himself on the other. M. de Cobentzel recapitulated all that he 
had said, insisted that the emperor, in giving up the keys of Mayence, 
ought to receive those of Mantua ; that* he could not do otherwise without 
disgracing himself; that, moreover, France had never made a more glori- 
ous treaty, and certainly she could not desire one more advantageous; tfant 
^she wished above all things for peace and would severely judge the conduct 
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;Of the negotiator who should sacrifice the interest and the repoee i»f hm 
country to bis military ambition. Bonaparte, cool and collected during^ 
.this insulting apostrophe; suffered M. de Cobentzel to finish speaking; 
then stepping up to a sideboard upon which stood a porcelain tea-service, 
a present from the great Catherine to M. de Cobentzel,* and displayed as 
an article of peculiar value, he took it'up and dashed it upon the floor with 
these words : '' War is declared, but remember that, in less than three 
months, I will demolish your monarchy as I dash in pieces this porcelain.'* 
This act and these words struck the Austrian negotiators with astonish- 
ment. He bowed to them, withdrew, and getting immediately into his 
carriage, ordered an officer to go and acquaint the ArcTiduke Charles that 
Jiostilities would recommence in twenty-four hours. ,-M. de Cobentzel, 
alarmed, instantly sent the ultimatum signed to Passeriano. One of the 
conditions of the treaty was the release of M. de Lafayette, who had for 
. five years heroically endured his imprisonment at Olmiitz. 

Next day, October the 17th (26th of Vendemiaire), the treaty was signed 
at Passeriano. It was dated from a small village situated between the two 
armies, to which, , however, the negotiators did not repair, because thete 
was no place in it fit for their reception. This village was Campo Formio. 
It gave hs name to this celebrated treaty, the first concluded between the 
emperor and the French republic. 

It was agreed that the emperor, as sovereign of the Netherlands, and as 
a member of the Empire, should guarantee to France the boundary of the 
Rhine ; that he should deliver Mayence to our troops ; and that the Ionian 
islands should remain in our possession. It was further agreed that the 
Cisalpine republic should have Romagna, the legations, the duchy of Mo- 
dena, Lombardy, the Valteline, the Bergamasco, the Bresciano, and the 
Mantuan, with the Adige and Mantua for its boundary. The emperor 
subscribed, moreover, to various conditions resulting from this treaty and 
from anterior treaties by which the republic was bound. In the first place, 
he engaged to give the Brisgau to the Duke of Modena, as a compensation 
for his duchy. He also engaged to use his influence for the purpose of 

* The followin|r characteristic anecdote of Count Cobentzel is extracted from the 
entertaining Memoirs of the Duchess d'Abrantes : " M. de Cobentzel had been for a 
long time Austrian ambassador at the court of Catherine II., and retained an enthusi- 
astic admiration of that sovereign, who kept a theatre, played herself, and carried her 
condescension to far as to write comedies for the amusement of her court. Count 
Cobentzel had bad a little theatre constructed in the Austrian ambassadorV palace at 
St. Petersburg, principally with the object of acting himself. One day he was to plaj 
the part of the Countess d'Escarba^nas. The empress had promised to be present, and 
the pount^countess was dressed early to be in readiness for appearing on the sta^e the 
moment the czarina had taken her seat. She arrived, the ambassador was sought for, 
but neither he nor the countess could be found. At length, afler a tiresome search, he 
was discovered in his cabinet, in male attire indeed, but with his hair puffed, in high- 
heeled shoes, and ao suffocated with passion, that he could scarcely articulate the 
words, ^ Hang that villain for me ! ' pointing to a man who was praying to all the saints 
in heaven to defend him from that madman. This was a courier from Vienna, arrived 
in haste with important despatches and specially ordered to deliver them into the am- 
bassador's own hands. He arrived at seven in me evening, just as the count, having 
finished his toilet, as the Countess d'Escarbagnas, was complacently surveying in & 
looking-fflass a figure which has, perhaps, neter since been paralleled, and repeating the 
most striking passages of his part. The young courier, on observing this firrotesque 
figure, was persuaded of his insanity, and refused to deliver the despatches, till the am- 
bassador was growing seriously angry, when, to complete his fury, the empresses arrival 
was announced to him. The secretary to the embassy explained this strange scene to> 
the courier, and persuaded him at length to give his despatches into the handfi of Count 
Cobentzel.*' £. 
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oblaiitiiig ibr the stadtholder a compensation in Germany fot the loaa of 
Holland, and for the King of Prussia a compensation for the loss of the 
little territory which he had ceded to us on the left bank of the Rhine. In^ 
virtue of these engagements, the voice of the emperor was insured at 'the 
congress of Rkstadt for the solution of all questions that specially interested 
France. The emperor received, in return for all that he had granted, the 
Friule, Istria, Dalmatia, apd the mouths of the G&ttaro. 

France had never made, since she existed, so glorious a peace. She 
had, at length, obtained her natural limits, and obtained them with the con- 
sent of the continent. A great revolution had taken place in Upper Italy. 
There an ancient state had been destroyed and a new state founded. But 
the state destroyed was a despotic aristocracy, ah irreconcilable enemy of 
liberty. The state founded was a republic liberally constituted, and which 
might possibly communicate liberty to all Italy. .It was to be regretted, it ' 
its true, that the Austrians had not been driven beyond the Isonzo, that all 
Upper Italy and the city of Venice itself had not been united with the Cis- 
alpine : with another campaign that result would have been obtained. 
Particular considerations had prevented the young warrior from making 
that campaign. Personal interest began to affect the calculations of the 
great man, and to attach a stain to the first and perhaps the brightest act 
of his life. 

Bonaparte could scarcely doubt the ratification of the treaty ; yet he was 
not without anxiety, for this treaty was a formal contravention of the in- 
structions of the Directory. He selected Behhier, the 'faithful and com- 
plaisant chief of his staff, whom he was very fond of, and whom he had not 
yet sent to France to enjoy the applauses of the Parisians, to be the bearer 
of it. With his usual tact, he gave the military officer a scientific man for 
his companion. This was Monge, who had been upon the commission 
appointed to select the objects of art in Italy, and who, notwithstanding his 
geometrical and rank demagogue spirit, had been, won, like many others^ 
by genius, grace, and glory. 

MongjB and Berthier reached Paris in a few days. They arrived there 
in the middle of the night, and roused Lareveillere-Lepeaux, president of 
the Directory, from his bed. Though the bearers of a treaty of peace, the 
two messengers were far from feeling the joy and confidence usual under 
such circumst^ces ; they were embarrassed, like men who have to com- 
mence with a painful confession ; they were obliged, in fact, to say that 
the government had been disobeyed. They employed the greatest rhetorical 
precautions to intimate the tenor of the treaty, and to excuse the general 
Lareveillere treated them with all the attention which two. such dis- 
tinguished persons, and bne of them an illustrious man of science, de- 
served ; but he said nothing more concerning the treaty than that the 
Directory would decide upon it. He laid . it hi. the morning before the 
Directory. The news of the peace had already spread throughout Paris ;. 
joy was at its height ; people were not acquainted with the conditions, but^ 
whatever they were, they made sure that they were brilliant. They ex- 
tolled Bonaparte and his double glory. As he had foreseen, they were 
delighted to find in him the pacificator and the warrior ; and a peace 
which he had signed from selfishness was vaunted as an act of military 
disinterestedness. The young general, it was said, has refused the. glory 
. of a new campaign for the sake of giving peace to his country. 

The burst of joy was so prompt, that it would have been very difficult for 
the Directory to check it by rejecting the treaty of Campo Formio. This 
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tset^j was tbe rcmdt of a foraid diflobedienoe; the Direelory, therefore, had 

exce&eBt reesont for refusing its ratification ; and it would hafe been very 
' linportaDt to give a serefre lesson to the audacious negotiator -who had vio- 
laled its express orders.' But how disappoint the general expectation? 
How venture to refuse peace a second time, after having refused it at Lille ? 
It would thus justify all the reproaches of the victims of Fructidor, and give 
great dissatisfaction to the public. There would b& another danger 
equally formidable to encounter in rejecting the treaty. Bonaparte would 
resign his command, and reverses roust inevitably follow the resumption 
of hostilities in Italy. What a resjH>nsibility would not the vgovernment 
. take upon itself in this case! Besides, the treaty was attended with 
immense advantages. It opened splendid prospects, it gave Mayence and 
Mantua in addition to the cessions of Leoben ; lastly, it left all (he forces 
of France at liberty to fall upon England. 

The Directory, therefore, approved of the treaty. The general joy now 
became the more lively and the more profound. The Directory skilfully 
sought to avail itself of this event for turning tbe public opinion against 
England. The hero of Italy and his invincible companions were to. Ay from 
one enemy to another, and the very day on which the treaty was published, 
an ordinance appointed Bonaparte commander-in-chief of the army of 
England. 

Bonaparte prepared to leave Italy, in order to obtain a few moments' 
rest, and to enjoy a glory the highest known among the moderns. He was 
appointed plenipotentiary at Rastadt, with Bonnier and Treilhard, to treat 
for peace with the Empire. It was also agreed. that he should meet M. de 
Cobentzel at Rastadt, and exchange with him the ratifiaations of the treaty, 
of Campo Formio. At the same time, he was to superintend the execution 
of the conditions relative to the occupation of Mayence. With his usual 
foresight, he had taken care to stipulate that the Austrian troops should not 
enter Palma Nova till he should have entered Mayence. 

Before he set out for Rastadt, he resolved* to put a finishing hand to the 
affairs of Italy. He nominated to the last appointments which yet remained 
to Ji)e filled in the Cisalpine; he arranged the conditions of the continuation 
of the French troops in Italy, and their relations with the new republic. 
These troops were to be commanded by Berthier, and to form a corps of 
thirty thousand men, to be maintained at the expense of the Cisalpine. 
They were to remain there till a general peace in Europe. He withdrew 
the corps which he had at Venice, and delivered up that city to an Austrian 
coips. The Venetian patriots, on finding themselves transferred to Austria, 
were indignant. Bonaparte had caused an asylum to be secured for them 
in the Cisalpine, and had stipulated with the Austriaii government that they 
should be at liberty to s6ll their possessions. They were not grateful far 
these attentions; and poured forth vehement and very natural imprecations 
against the conqueror by whom they werb sacrificed. Villetard, who 
seemed to have entered into an engagement with them in the name of the 
French government, wrote to Bonaparte, and was treated by him with 
extraordinary harshness. But it was not the patriots alone who manifested 
profound grief on this occasion. The nobles and the populace, who so 
lately preferred Austria to France, because they liked the principles of the 
one and abhorred those of the other, felt all their natural sentiments 
rekindled within them, and showed an attachment to their ancient country, 
which rendered them worthy of an interest that they had not yet excited. 
The despan* became general. A noble lady poisoned herself; and the cdd 
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idoge fell motionless at the feet df the Aastrtan officer to whom he was' 
taking the oath of allegiance.* 

Bonaparte addressed a proclamation to the Italians, in which he took 
4eave of them and gave them his parting advice. It hreathed that noble, 
firm, and somewhat rhetorical tone, which he had the art of giving to his 
public language. " We have given you liberty," said he to.the Cisalpines ; 
" take care to preserve it. To be worthy of your destiny, make only dis- 
creet and moderate laws; cause them to be executed with energy. Favour 
the diffusion of knowledge, and respect religion. Compose your battalions 
not of disreputable men, but of citizens imbued with the principles of the 
republic and closely linked to its prosperity. You have in general need to* 
impress yourselves with the feeling of your strength, and with the dignity 
which befits the free man. Divided and bowed down for ages by tyranny, 
you would not have conquered your liberty ; but, in a few years, were you 
to be left to yourselves, no power on earth will be strong enough to wrest it 
from you. Till then the great nation will protect yoif against the attacks 
of your neighbours ; its political system will be united with yours. I shall 
. Jeave you in a few days. The orders of my government and an imminent 
danger to the Cisalpine republic will alone bring me back among you." 

This last sentence was a reply to those who asserted that he aimed at 
making himself King of Lombardy. There was nothing that he preferred 
to the title and the character of first general of the French republic. One 
•of the Austrian negotiators had offered him, in the name of the emperor, a 
state in Germany. He replied that he was determined to owe his fortune 
'to the gratitude of the French people alone. Had he a glimpse of what 
was to happen ? Assuredly not ; but had he been only the first citiz<$n of 
{he republic, it is easy to conceive that he would have preferred it. The 
regret of the Italians accompanied him, and they watched with pain the 
'disappearance of this bright apparition. Bonaparte travelled rapidly through 
.Piedmont, intending to proceed by way of Switzerland to Rastadt. Mag 
nificent entertainments, and presents for himself and his wife, awaited him 
-on his route. Princes and people were anxious to see that celebrated 
warrior, that arbiter of so many destinies. At Turin the king had' caused 
presents to be prepared, in token of his gratitude for the support which he 
had given him with the Directory. In Switzerland the enthusiasm of the 
Yaudoi^ for the liberator of the Valteline was extreme. Young damsels, 
in dresses of the three colours, presented him with crowns. Everywhere 
this maxim so dear to the Vaudois was inscribed ; One people cannot be the 
subject of another people. At Murten, Bonaparte desired to see the bone- 
house ; he found there a multitude of inquisitive persons, who followed 
wherever he went. The cannon fired in the towns through which he 
passed. The government of Berne, which observed with vexation the en- 
thusiasm excited by the liberator of the Valteline, forbade its officers to fire 
the guns. It was not obeyed. On reaching Rastadt, he found ^ all the 
German princes impatient to see him. He immediately made the French 
negotiators assume the attitude befitting their mission and their character. 
He refused to receive M. de Fersen, whom Sweden had sent to represent 
her at the congress of the Empire, and who, from his connexion with the 
former court of France, was not a proper person to treat with the Frenoh 

* <*The moet remarkable incident of the final transfer of Venice to the Austrians wa^ 
«that ihe aged doge, Marhii, dropped down senseless as he was about to take the oath oc 
:3allegiance to the imperial commissioner, and died shortly after." — Seotfs Life of J^ 
,polMn, £. 
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republic. This refusal produced a strong sensation, and proved Bona- 
parte's constant solicitude to keep up the dignity of the great nation^ as he 
called it in all his harangues. Having exchanged the ratifications of the 
treaty of Campo ' Formio, and made the necessary arrangements for the 
delivery of Mayence, he resolved to set out for Paris. He foresaw nothing 
of importance to- be discussed at Rastadt, and above all he foresaw intermi- 
nable delays, before all these petty German princes could be brought to 
agree. Such a part was not to his liking. Besides, he was fatigued, and 
some impatience to reach Paris and to ascend to the Capitol of modem 
Rome \yas very natural. 

He left Rastadt, travelled incognito through France, and arrived in Paris on 
the evening of the 15th of Frimaire, year VI (December 5th, 1797). He 
went to conceal himself in a very tpodest house, which he had desired to be 
bought for him in the Rue Chantereine. This man, whose pride was un- 
bounded, had all thQ address of a female in hiding himself. On the surrender 
of Mantua, he had«hastened away from the honour of seeing Wurmser and 
the garrison file off; and in Paris he determined to bury himself in the most 
obscure abode. In his language, in his dress, and in .all his habits, he 
affected a simplicity which surprised the imagination of men, and impressed 
it the more deeply from the effect of the contrast. All Paris, apprized of 
his arrival, was impatient to see him. This was only natural, especially in 
Frenchmen.^ M. de Talleyrand, the minister for foreign affairs, for whom, 
while at a distance, he had conceived a strong^partiality, meant to call. upon 
him the same evening. Bonaparte apologized for not being able to see him, 
and went to the minister on the following morning. The saloon of the 
hotel of foreign afikirs was full of distinguished persons, anxious to see the 
hero.f Reserved towards everybody, he perceived Bougainville,} and weqi 

' * '* In a metropolis where all is welcome that can vary the tedium of human life, the 
arrival of any remarkable person is a species of holiday ) but such an eminent character 
as Bonaparte — the conqueror — the sage — the politician — the undaunted braver of every 
difficulty — the invincible victor in every battle — who had carried the banners of the 
republic from Genoa till their approach scared the pontiff at Rome, and the emperor in 
Vienna; was no e very-day wonder. His youth too ^dded to the marvel. Napoleon's 
general manner in society during this part of his life, has been described by an observer 
of first-rate power ; according to whom he was one for whom the admiration, which 
could not be. refused to him, was always mingled with a portion of fear. He was 
different in his manner from other men, and neither pleased nor angry, kind nor severe 
after the common fashion of humanity. He estimated his fellow-mortals no 9therwise 
than as the}[ could be useful to bis views ; and, with a precision of intelligence which 
seemed initiative from its rapidity, he penetrated the sentiments of those whom it was 
worth his while to study. Bonaparte did not then possess the ordinary tone of light 
conversation in society ; and there was a stiffness and reserve in his manner, which was, 
perhjEips, adopted for the purpose of keeping people at a distance. His look had the same 
character. When he thou^t himself closely observed, he had the power of discharging 
from his countenance all expression, save that of a vague and indefinite smile, and pre- 
senting to the curious investigator the fixed eyes and rigid features of a bust of 
marble." — Scott s Life of Nwpoleon. E. 

t ^' The leaders of all parties were anxious to see the hero — all called upon him ; but 
he refused to listen to them. The streets and squares through which he was expected 
to pass, were constantly crowded, but Napoleon never showed 4iim8elf. He had no 
habitual visiters, except a few men of science." — Montholon. E. 

t *^ Louis Antoine de Bougainville, Count of the Empire, senator, aitd member of tfi& 
Institute in 1796, was born in 1729, and died in 1811. He was remarkable for energy 
of chai'acter, and fought^ravely under Montcalm in Canada. He afterwards entered 
the navy, and became one of the greatest naval officers in Prance. He- made a voyage 
round the world, and enriched geography by many new disc^overies. After tlie year 
1790, he devoted himself exclusively to science. He was a man of engaging manneiHy 
woBid worthy of the greatest esteem. — Encyclopadia Americana. E. 
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straiffht up to him, and addressed him in terms which, falUng from his lips', 
could not fail to produce profound impressions. He already affected the 
attention of a sovereign to the useful and celebrated man. M. de Talley- 
rand introduced him to the Directory. Though there were many reasons 
for dissatisfaction between the general and the directors, yet the interview 
was full of apparent cordiality. It suited the Directory, to affect satisfaction, 
and , the general to show deference.' Besides, his services were, so impor- 
tant, his glory so resplendent, that dissatisfaction was forced to give way to 
enthusiasm. The Directory prepared a triumphal festival for the delivery 
of the treaty 6f Campo Formio. It was not held in the grand audience 
chamber of the Directory, but in the great court, of the Luxembourg. 
Every arrangement was made for rendering this solemnity one of the most 
imposing of the Revolution. The directors were seated on a raised 
platform at the farther end of the court, at the foot of the altar of the 
country, and habited in the Roman costume. Around them^ the ministers, 
the ambassadors, the members of the two Councils, the magistrates, the 
chiefs of the administrations, were placed on seats, ranged amphitheatri- 
cally. Magnificent trophies, composed of numberless colours taken from 
the enemy, rose at a little (listance from one another all round the court ; 
beautiful tricoloured hangings adorned the'walls. The galleries were*filled 
with the best company of the capital ; bands of musicians were placed in 
the area ; and a numerous artillery was drawn up around the palace, to add 
its thunders to the sound of the music and the' din of acclamations. 
Chenier composed one of his finest hymns for tkis occasion.* 

It was the 20th of Frimaire, year VI (December 10th, 1797). The 
Directory, the public functionaries^ and the spectators, having taken their 
places, waited with impatience for the illustrious man whoif^ few of them 
had ever seen. He appeared, accompanied by M. de Talleyrand, who was 
commissioned to introduce him, for it was the ;iegotiator who was congratu- 
lated at the moment. All who were present, struck by that slender figure, 
that pale Roman visage, that piercing eye, still talk to this day of the effect 
which he produced, and of the indescribable impression of genius and 
authority wbich he leh upon the imagination. The sensation was extreme*. 
Unanimous acclamations burst forth at the sight of so simple a person 
surrounded by such renown. Shouts of The Republic for ever ! Bona- 
parte for ever ! arose on all sides. M. de Talleyrand then addressed the 
assembly, and, in a neat and concise «)eech, strove to refer the glory of the 
general, not to himself, but to the Revolution, to tde armies, and to the 
great nation. He seemed desirous to spare the modesty of Bonaparte, and 
with his accustomed intelligence, to divine how the hero would like to be 
spoken of before his face. M. de Talleyrand then adverted to what might, 
he 'said, be called his ambition ; but, in alluding to his antique love of 
simplicity, to his fondness for the abstract sciences, to his favourite books, 
to that sublime Ossian with whom he learned to detach himself from the 
earth, M. de Talleyrand observed that it would perhaps be necessary to 
solicit him to tear himself some day from his studious retirement.! What 

* " All the authorities gave Napoleon magnificent entertainments. The Directory, in 
particular, exhibited itself in all its burlesque pomp of mantles and hats with feathers, 
which rendered the meeting of the five members of the supreme power sufficiently 
ridiculous; But in other respects the f(§tes were fine, and they Vad the special charm 
attached to things which are supposed to be lost, and are recovered. Money circulated, ^ 
and the result of all this was, that everjrbodjr was pleased." — Duchess d'Abrantes. K. 

t <' Bonaparte arrived, dressed very simply, followed by his aides-de-camp, all taller 
than himself, but nearly bent by the respect which they paid him. M. d^ Talleyrand; 

T 
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IjL de TalIe]rraD<l had dtid was upon all lips, and wap i^epeated iQ all the- 
apeecbes delivered at this great aolemnily. Everybody deckled, over and 
over again, that the young general was without ambition, so afraid wc^re- 
they thai he had it. When M. de Talleyrand had finished, Bonaparte 
spoke, and delivered, in a firm tone, the following broken sentences : 
' " Citizens, 

"The French people, in order to be free, had kings to combat. 

" To- obtain a constitution founded on reason, it had the prejudices of 
eighteen centuries to overcome. 

, ''The constitution of the year III and you have triumphed over all 
obstacles. 

'* Religion, feudalism, royalty, have suceessively, for twenty centuries 
past, governed Europe ; but from the peace which you have just concluded 
dates the era of representative governments. 

*' You have succeeded in organizing the great nation, whose vast territory 
is circumscribe*d only because Nature herseK has fixed its limits. ' 
' '' You have done more. The two finest countries in Europe, fornierly^ 
so renowned for the arts, the sciences, and th^ great men whose cradle 
they were, s^ee with the greatest hopes genius and freedom issuing from « the 
tomb* of their ancestors. 

'' These are two pedestals on which the destinies are about to place two 
powerful nations. 

** I have the honour to deliver to you the treaty signed at Campo Formio 
and ratified by his majesty the emperor. 

** Peace insures the liberty, the prosperity, and the glory of the republic. 

" When the happiness of the French people shall be seated on better 
organic laws, all Europe will become free." 

Fresh acclamations succeeded this speech. Barras, president of the 
Directory, answered Bonaparte. In a long, rambling, irrelevant address, 
he highly extolled the modesty and the simplicity of the hero; and he 
introduced a clever tribute to Hoche, the supposed rival of the conqueror 
of Italy. " Why is not Hoche here," said the president of the Directory, 
"to see and to embrace his friend? " Hoche had, in fact,* in the preceding 
year defended Bonaparte with generous warmth. Agreeably to the new 
direction given to all minds, Barras held forth a prospect of new laurels 4o 
the hero, and exhorted him to go and gather them in England.* , 

After these threes speeches, Chenier*s hymn was sung in full chorus,, 
accompanied by a magnificent orchestra. Two generals then advanced, 
attended by the minister at war. These were the brave Joubert, the hero 
of the Tyrol, and Andreossy,f one of the most distinguished officers of the 

in presenting him to the Directory, called him the Liberator of Italy, and assured them 
that he detested luxury and splendour, the ambition of vulgar souls,, and that he loved 
the poems of Ossian particularly, because they detach us from the earth." — Madame de 
Stael. E. . 

* ** * Crown,' said Barras, < so illustrious a life by a conquest which the great nation ' 
owes to its outragred dignity. Gro, and by the punishment of the cabinet of London, 
strike terror into the hearts of all who would miscalculate the powers of a free people. 
Let the conquerors of the Po, the Rhine, and the Tiber, march under your banners.; 
the ocean will be proud. to bear them; it is a ulave still indignant, who blushes for hi» 
fetters. Hardly will t&e tricolour standard wave on the blood-stained shore of the 
Thames, ere a unanimous cry will bless your arrival, and that generous natibn wiU 
receive you as/its liberator.' ** -^Napoleon's Memoirs. £> 

t *' Greneral Andreoesy served with distinction in Italy during the campaign of 1796. 
He accompanied Bonaparte to Egypt, and was one of those who returned wiUi him, and 
supported him on the 13th of Brumaire. On the peace of Amiens, the First Comuli 



artillery. They came forward, bearing an admirable standard. It was that 
nrhich the Directory had jnst given at the conclusion of the campaign to 
the army of Italy ^ the new oriflamme of the republic. It was covered with 
numberless letters in gold, and these letters formed the following in- 
scriptions : % 

** The army of Italy has taken one hundred and fiily thousand prisoners, 
it has taken one hundred and seventy pair of colours, five hundred and fifty 
pieces of siege artillery, six hundred pieces of field artillery, five bridge 
equipages, nine sail of the line, twelve frigates, twelve cutters, eighteen 
galleys. — Armistices with the Kings of Sardinia, Naples, the Pope, the 
r>ukes Qf Parma and ll^odena. — Preliminaries of Leoben. — Convention of 
Montebello, with the republic of Genoa. — ^Treaties of peace of Tolenti^o 
and. Cainpo Formio. — Given liberty to the people of Bologna, Ferrara, 
Modena, Massa-Carrara, La Romagna, Lombardy, Brescia, Bergamo, 
Mantua, Gremona, part of the Veronese, of Chavenna, of BormiOy;.and of 
the Valteline ; to the people of Genoa, to the Imperial fiefs, to the people 
of the departments of Corcyra, the Egean Sea, and Ithaca. Sent to Paris 
the masterpieces of Michael Angelo, Guercino, Titian,- Paul Veronese, 
Corregio, Albano, the Garacci, Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci, &c. — 
Triumphed, in eighteen pitched battles, Montenotte, Millesimo, Mon* 

I>OVl, LODI, BORGHETTO, LoNATO, CaSTIOLIONE, RoYEREDO, BaSSANO, 

St. George, « Fontana Niya, Caldiero, Aroole, Rivoli, La Fayorita, 
xuE Tagliamento, ' Taryis, Neumarkt. — Fought sixty-seven actions." 

Joubert and Andreossy spoke in their turn and received a flattering r^ly 
from the president of the Directory. After all these speeches, the generals 
went to receive ihe embrace of the president of the Directory. The 
moment that Bonaparte had received it from Barras, the other four di- 
rectors threw themselves, as if by an involuntary impulj^e, into the arms of 
the general. Unanimous acclamations rent the air : the people who 
thronged the streets joined their shouts, and the cannon their thunders. 
All heads were overcome with the intoxication. Thus it was that France 
threw herself into the arms of an extraordinary man. Let us not censure 
the weakness of oar Others. That glory reaches us only through the. 
clouds of time and adversity, and yet it transports us! Let us say with 
.^fischylus : " How would it have been had we seen the monster himself I " 

appointed him mmister of France at the court of St James's. In 1804 he was appointed 
iprand officer of the Legion of Honour, and accompanied the Emperor on his (xermaa 
campaign in 1805. Andreossy has* written several memoirs relative to Egypt." — Bio^ 
graphit Moderns, £. ' ' 
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GENERAL BONAPARTE IN PARIS; HIS RELATIONS WITH THE 
• DIRECTORY— PLAN OF AN INVASION OF ENGLAND— POUTICAL 
RELATIONS 6Y FRANCE WITH THE CONTINENT— CONGRESS OF 
RASTADT— REVOLUTIONS AT ROME AND IN SWITZERLAND- 
INTERNAL .STATE OF FRANCE; ELECTIONS OF THE YEAR VI; 
ELECTORAL SCHISMS— EXPEDITION TO EGYPT SUBSTITUTED BY 
BONAPARTE FOR THE PROJECTED INVASION ; PREPARATIONS FOR 
THAT EXPEDITION. 

The triumphal reception which the Directory had prepared for Bonaparte 
was followed by splendid entertainments given to him individually by the 
directors, the members of the Councils, and the ministers. Each strove 
to surpass the other in magnificence. The hero of these festivities Was 
struck with the taste displayed on his .account by the minister for foreign 
affairs, and felt a strong liking fot ancient Fsench elegance. Amidst this 
pomp, he appeared simple, affable, hux severe, almost insensible to pleasure, 
seeking among the crowd the useful and celebrated man, in order to 
conver&yg with him on the art or science in which he had signalized 
himself.* Men of the highest renown felt honoured at having been 
distinguished by General Bonaparte. 

The acquirements of the young general were but those of an ofiicer who 
had recently quitted the military schools. But, owing to the instinct of 
genius, he could converse on subjects the most foreign to his profession, 
and throw out some of those bold, but original ideas, which, in general, are 
but the impertinences of ignorance, but which, coming frona superior men, 
and expressed in their style, produce illusion, and captivate even those who 
have made a special study of the subjects to which they relate. That 
facility of treating all subjects was remarked with surprise. The news- 
papers, which gave the most trifling particulars respecting the person of 
General Bonaparte, which reported with what personage he had 'dined, how 
he had looked, whether he was cheerful or sad, stated that, in dining^ with 
Fr'angois de Neufchateau, he had talked of mathematics with Lagrange 
and Laplace, of metaphysics with Sieyes, of poetry with Chenier, and of 
legislation and political economy with Daunou.^ In general, people durst 
not question him much when they were in his company, but they were, 
particularly desirous to lead him to t^Ik of his campaigns. Whenever he 
did advert to them, he nev^r spoke of himself, but of his army, of bis 

* "'Mankind,* said Napoleon, *are, in the end, always governed by superiority of 
intellectual qualities, and none are more sensible of this Uian the military profession. 
When, on my return to Paris from Italy, I assumed the dress of the Institute, and 
associated with men of science, I knew what I was doing ; I was Sure of not being 
misunderstood bv the lowest drummer of the army.' '* — ThihaudtMU. E. 
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•^dm%, and of rqpui^lican bravery; he described the bustle, the din, of 
battles ; he drew a lirely picture of the decisive moment, showed in what 
manner it was requisite that it should be seized, and transported all who 
'heard him by his clear, striking, and dramatic recitals. If his expioits had 
proclaimed a great commander, his conversations revealed a mind original . 
and fertile, by turns comprehensive and precise, and always persuasire when 
he chose to display it^* He had conquered the multitude by his glory ; by 
his conrersatioo he began to conquer^ one by one, the most distinguished 
men in France. The infatuation, already gr^at, became still greater when 
they had seen him. There was nothing about him, not even the traces of a 
foreign extraction, which time had not effaced, but contributed to the effect. 
Singularity always add^ to the spell of genius, especially in France, where, 
with the greatest uniformity of manners, people are passionately fond of 
eccentricity. Bonaparte affected to shun the crowd, and to conceal himself 
from observation. Sometimes he even manifested displeasure at too strong 
demonstrations of enthusiasm. Madame de Stael, who was, and who had * 
a right to be, fond of greatness, genius, and glory, was impatient to see 
Bonaparte, and to pay him the tribute of her admiration. Like an imperi- 
ous man, who wishes every body to keep his place, he was angry with her' 
■for sometimes leaving hers ; he thought her too clever, too enthusiastic ; he 
had even a presentiment of her independence amidst all her admiration ; he 
was cold, harsh, and unjust. She asked him one day,^with too little 
address, who was, in his estimation, the first of women. ''She who has 
borne most children," he replied, drily. From this moment comiheneed 
that. reciprocal antipathy which brought upon her su9h unmerited persecu- 
tions, and which led him- to commit acts of petty and brutal tyranny. He 
went abroad but little; lived in his humble dwelling in the Rue Chantereine, 
which had changed its name, and which the department of Paris had 
ordered to be called Rue de Victoire. He admitted only a few men of 
science, Monge, Lagrange, Laplace, Berthollet ; a few generals, Desaix, 
Kleber, Caffarelli ; a few artists, and especially the celebrated actor, Talma, 
for whom he already manifested an extraordinary partiality. When he 
went abroad, it was generaUy in a very simple carriage ; at the theatre, he 
was always in a private box ; and he seemed not to participate at all in his 
wife's fondness for dissipation. For her he showed pxtreme affeetion. He 
was inthralled by that peculiar grace which, either in private life or upon 
the .throne, never forsook Madame Beauharnais, and which in her made 
amends for beauty. 

A placfe having become vacant in the Institute by the banishment of Gar- 
not, it was immediately offered to Bonaparte. He eagerly accepted it* At 
the meeting held for his reception, he took his seat between Lagrange and 
Ldplace, and thenceforth, in his public ceremonies, he assumed the dress 
of a member of the Institute, affecting thus to conceal the warrior under 
the habit of the man of science.t 

• " When he talked with the purpose of pleasing, Bonaparte often told anecdotes of 
his life in a very pleasing manner ; when silent, he had sonietbing disdainful in the 
expression of his race ; when disposed to bjB quite at ease, he was, in Madame de^ StacFs 
opmion, rather vulgar. His natural tone 6f feeling seemed to be a sense of internal 
superioritj^ and of secret contempt for the worl^ in which he lived, the men with whom 
he acted, and even the very objects which he pursued. His character and manners 
were, upon the whole, strongly calculated to attract the attention of the French nation, 
and to excite a perpetual interest even from the very mjMteiy which attached to him, as 
well as from the splendour of his triumphs."— 5«>«'* Life <(f VapoUon. E. 

t On this occasion Napoleon addressed the following note u Camus : **■ The suffrage ' 
of the distinguished men who compose the Institute, honours me I feel sensibly that, 
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So mueii ^orj- oodd; not fail ta give umbfageto tki& heads of the t 
n^enV who, naviBg on th^ir side neither antiqmiiy of rank noc perspnai 
greataessy were wholly eclipsed b/Hhe warrior peacemaker. They, never- 
theless, paid him the highest respect, to which he replied by demonstratioai^ 
of deference. The sentiment that most engrossed,, is the one that is least 
talked of The Directory was far from expressing aay of its ieaes. It 
received numerous reports from its spies, who went to the barrackls and 
to the public places to listen to the lansuage used concerning Bonaparte. 
Bonaparte, it was said, would soon put nimself at the head of affairs, over- 
throw an enfeebled government, and thus save France both from the royal- 

^ists and the Jacobins. The Directory, with a feigned frankness, showed 
him these reports,- and .affected to treat them with contempt, as if it had 
deemed the general incapable of ambition. The general, an equally clever 
dissembler, was thankful for these testimonies, and declared that he was 
worthy of the iconiidence reposed in him. But on either side there was 
extreme distrust If the spies . of the police Halked to the Directory of 
plans of usurpation, the oncers who surrounded the general talked to him 
of plans for poisoning. The death of-Hoche iiad given rise to absurd sus- 
picions ; the general, who, though exempt from puerile apprehensions, was, 
nevertheless, prudent, was extremely cautious when he dined with a certain 
director; he ate little, and only of such dishes as he had seen the director 
himself eat of^ and dranK no wine of which he had not seen him drink. 

Barras was fond of encouraging a belief that he was the author of Booik 
parte's fortune, and that, being no longer his protector, he had continued 

I to be, his friend. He paid him extraordinary personal attentions, iBtrovej. 
with his uaual suppleness, to convince him of his attachment, took every 
(^portunity of blaming the conduct of his colleagues to him, and affected 

> to keep himself apart from them. Bonaparte received, without cordialitjr,. 
the testimonies of this director, which he held of no accoilnt, and did not 
repay his servility with any sort of confidence. 

Bonaparte was frequently consulted on ceHain questions. A minister 
was sent to call him to the Directory ; he would go, take his seat beside 
the directors, and give his opinions with that superiority of tact which dis- 
tinguished him in matters of administration and government as well as those 
of war. He aflbcted in politics a direction of ideas depending upon the 
position which he ha4 assumed. Immediately after the 18th of Fructidor, 
we have seen him, when the impulse was: once given, and the fall of the 
royalist faction assured, stop short all at once, with the res<riution of lend- 
ing the government no more th^n the su[$port absolutely necessary for 
preventing the restoration of monarchy. This point obtained, .he wished 
not to appear to attach himself to the Directory. He chose to show, all 
parties that he kept aloof from them, neither connected nor embroiled with 
any. The attitutde of a censor was the position which suited his ambitioq. 
This part is an easy one in regard to a government assailed in contrary 
'lirections by factions, and always liable to»be overthrown. It is advanta- 
geous, because it soon rallies around you all the discontented, that is, all 
the parties that soon become universally disgusted with the government that 

o^ore I can become their equal, I must long be their pupil. The only true tconqnests, 
those which awaken no resret, are those we obtain over ignorance. The most honour^ 
able, aa the most useful pilrsuit of nations, is that which contributes to the extension of 
human intellect. The real ^reiatDess of the French republic ought, henceforth, to con- 
sist in not permitting the existence of one new idea which has not been added to th« 
national stock," E. 
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t ia refMPtWy withoat haring strength sufficient to crush them. The 
IKOclamations of Bonaparte to the Cisalpines and the Genoese, relative to 
th« laws which they had proposed to pass against the nobles, had sufficed to 
ilidicato th^ present direction of his sentiments. It was perceived, and his 
language rendered it obvious enough, that he censured the cohduct pursued 
by the government subsequently to the 18th of Fructidor. It was natural 
that the patriots should have regained somewhat of their old ascendency 
since that occurrence. ThC/Directory was not controlled, but slightly im- 
pelled by them. 71>i8 was evident in its appointments, in its measures, and 
in its spirit. Bonaparte, though keeping up consideri^ble reserve, mani- 
fested disapprobation of the direction which the government was pursuing. 
He appeared to consider it as feeUe, incapable, suffering itself to be beaten 
by one faction after having been beaten by another. It was obvious, in 
short, that he would not hold the same sentiments with it. He even con- 
ducted himself in such a manner, as to prove that, though determined to 
opfiose the return of royalty, he would not undertake equally to answer, for 
the safety of the Revolution and its acts* The anniversary of the 21st of ' 
January was at hand ; it was necessary to negotme, to prevail on him to 
appear at the festival, which was about to be celebrated for the fifth time. He 
had arrived in Paris in December, 1797. The year 1796 wai^ commencing. 
He refused to attend the ceremony, ys if he disapproved of the act that was 
celet^rated, or as though he wished to do something for those whom his pro- 
claniations of the I8th of Fructidor, and the slaughter of the 13th of Vende- 
miaire, had alienated from him. It was intended that he should figure At it 
ufider all his titles. Lately, commander-in-chief of the army of Italy, and 
plenipotentiary of France at Campo Formio, he was now one of the plenipo- 
lentiariea of the congress of Rastadt, and general of the army of England ; 
he ought, therefore, to be present at the solemnities of his government. He 
said &at those were not qualities which obliged him to attend, and that, 
thevefore, his presence' being voluntary, would have the appearance of an 
afisent which he would not give. A compromise took place. The Institute 
was to attend the ceretnony in a body. He mingled in its ranks, and 
seemed to perform a duty imposed on him as a member. Amofig sH the 
qualities already heaped upon him, that of member of the Institute was cer- 
tainly the most convenient, and he contrived to make a wejl-timed use of it. 
Rising power is soon Vlivined. A number of officious persohs and syco- 
ptiants already surrounded Bonaparte. They asked him if he was going 
to be content for ever with the command of armies, and if he would not, at 
length, take that part in the government of affairs, which hitf ascendency and 
his political genius insured to him. On observing the in^uence of Pichegrii 
in the Five Hundred, arid that of Barras in the Direcftory, he was authorized 
to believe, that he might play an important politiciil part ; but, at the moment, 
he had none to perform. He was too young to 6e a directoif ; for that office 
the age of forty years was required, and »he wa* not thirty.* People certainly 
talked of a dispensation in regard to age, i>ut this was a concession which 
wodld alarm the republicans, make them ^aise a great outcry, and certainly ^ 
not compensate for the annoyances that H would bring upon him. In order 
to be associated, as a fifth member, in the government, to have but his 
voice in the Directory, to wear himself out in struggles with the Councils 

* ** CTapoleoxi made an^lfort to obtain a di8pen0atto& of the kw which required ^e 
age of forty for one of tne Directory ; but, failing in that attfimpt; hiB whole thouglit* 
and passions centfed in the East— the origind theatre ot hia visions of glory."— 
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which were still independent, it would not be worth while toiHohte 'the law 
in his favour. Franee had yet a powerful enemj to combat — England ; and, 
though Bonaparte was covered with glory, it was better for him to go and 
gather fresh laurels, and to leave the government to spend itself still more 
m its arduous struggle with the various parties. > 

We have seen that, on the very day that the signature of the treaty of 
Campo Formio was .known in Paris, the Directory, with a view to turd the 
public mind against England, immediately created an army, called the army 
of England, and gave the command of it to General Bonaparte. The go-' 
vernment thought frankly and sincerely of taking •ike shortest way for 
attacking England, and purposed to land an army in that country. The 
boldness of opinions, at this period, caused such an enterprise to be con- 
sidered as extremely practicable. The expedition already attempted against 
Ireland proved that it was possible to cross over under favour of a fog or of 
a gale of wind. It was conceived that the English nation^ which had not 
•yet created for itself an army, would not, with all its patriotism, be able to 
withstand the admirable soldiers of Italy, and of the Rhine, and, above all, 
the genius of the conqueror of Castiglione, Arcole, and Rivoli.* The go- 
vernment purposed 'to leave only twenty-five thousand men in Italy, and to 
bring back all the rest into the interior'. As for the grand army of Ger- 
many, composed of the two armies of the Rhine and of the Sambre and 
Meuse, it meant to reduce that to the force necessary for overawing the 
Empire during the congress of Rastadt, and to march ofP the rest towards 
the sea-coasts. The same direction was given to all the disposable troops. 
The generals of engineers inspected the coasts to select the best points for 
embarking : orders were given to collect considerable flotillas in the ports ; 
and extreme activity prevailed in the naval department. It was hoped that 
a gale would at length drive off the English squadron, which was blockading 
the harbour of Cadiz, and that then the Spanish fleet would be able to 
come out and join that of France. As for the Dutch fleet, which the 
French government had flattered itself with the prospect of uniting with its 
own, it had just sustained a severe check within sight of the Texel, and its 
wrecks only had returned to the ports of Holland. But the Spanish and 
French fleet would be suflicient to cover the passage of a flotilla, and to'in- 
sure the transport of sixty or eighty thousand men to England. To second 
all these pr^arations, care had been taken to provide new means of flnance^ 
The budget, ^xed, as we Khve seen, at 616 millions for the year V.I, was 
inadequate to ^ extraordinary armament. The government, in order to 
gain the concurri^ce of commercial men in an enterprise most favourable 
to their interests, proposed a voluntary loan of eighty millions. It was- to 
be secured upon the slate. Part of the profits of the expedition were to be 
changed into prizes, for which lots were to be drawn by the lenders. At 
, the instigation of the Directory, the principal merchants applied to it to 
open this loan. The plan of \t was submitted to the legislative body, and 
it appeared to obtain immediate favour. Subscriptions to the amount of 
fifteen or twenty millions were reteived. The Directory exerted not only 
all its. efforts, but all its severity, against England. A la^y prohibited the 
introduption of English goods : it obtained authority to have recourse to 
domiciliary visits to discover them, and caused them to be carried into 
effect throughout all France on the same day, and at the same hour. 

Bonaparte seemed to approve and to second this gr^t movement, but at 
heart he disliked the plan. To land sixty thousand men in England, to 
march to London, and to enter that capital, did not appear to him the most 
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dVHeidt'paTt of the business. Be was iwnre that it woald be impossible to 
conquer the coantry, and to establish himself there; that he coald at most 
rava^ it, despoil it'of pan of its wealth, throw, it back, annul it, for half a 
certury; but that he mast sacrifice the army which he had brought over, 
and return almost alone after a sort of barbarian incursion. At a later 
p*>riod, with a more extensive power, with greater experience of his means, 
with a wholly personal irritation against England, he thought seriously of 
engaging her hand to hand, and staking his fortune against hers. But at 
this time he had different ideas and different plans. One reason', iii par- 
ticular, decided him.* The preparations that were making would take seve- 
ral months ; the fine season was approaching, and it would be necessary to 
wait for the fogs and the storms of the ensuing winter, in order to attempt a 
landing. Now, he was not disposed to remain a year idle in Paris, adding 
nothing to his exploits, and sinking in public opinion precisely because 
he was not rising in it.* He meditated, therefore, a plan of a different 
kind, a plan quite as gigantic as the invasion, but more singular, more vast 
in its consequences, more conformable with his imagination, and, above all, 
more speedy. We have seen that in Italy he turned his particular atten- 
tion to the Mediterranean ; that he had created a sort of navy there ; that^ 
in the partition of the Venetian states, he had reserved the Greek islands' 
for France; that he had set on foot intrigues in Malta, in the hope of 
. wresting that island from the knights and from the English; that, finally,, 
he had frequently extended his* views to Egypt,'a6 the intermediate poitit 
which France ought to occupy between Europe and Asia, to secure either 
the commerce of the Levant or that of India. This idea had taken posses- 
sion, of his imagination and wholly engrossed it. In the office of the 
minister for foreign affairs, there were some valuable documents concerning 
Egypt, and its colonial, maritime, and military importance. These were, 
at his request, sent to him by M. de Talleyrand, and he set about devouring 
them. Obliged to make a tour of the sea-coasts, on account of the execu- 
tion of the project against England, he filled his carriage with travels in, 
and memoirs concerning, Egypt.t Thus, while apparently obeying the 
commands of the Directory, he was planning another enterprise. He was 
in person on the strand and beneath the sky of ancient Batavia, while his 
imagination was wandering on the shores of the East. He had a confused 
glimpse of an immense future. To penetrate into those countries of light 
and glory, where Alexander and Mahomet had conquered and founded 
empires, to make them ring with his name, and to send it back to France 
repeated by the echoes of Asia — this was to him an intoxicating prospect. 

He set ebout, therefore, his inspection of the coasts, during the months 
of Pluviose and Ventose (January and February), giving an excellent 
♦ 

* "*If I remain long unemployed in Paris,* said Napoleon, *I am undone. The 
renown of one in this great Babylon speedily supplants tliat of another. If I am seen 
three times at the Opera, I shall no longer be an object of curiosity. Tou need not talk 
of the desire of the, citizens to see me ; crow4s at least as great would ^o to see me led 
out to the scaffold. I am determined not to remain in Paris. There is nothing;^ to b^ ' 
done here. Everything here passes away. My glory is already declining. I must go 
t6 the East. All the great men of the world have there acquired their celebrity. " 
— BourrienTM. E. 

t ^ So completely had the idea of Egypt taken possession of Napoleon's mind, that all 
the books brought from the Ambrosian library to Paris, after the peace of Campo Fonilio» 
which related to Egypt, were submitted to his examination, and many bore extensive 
Bialrginal notes in his own handwriting, indicating the powerful grasp and indefatigable 
activity of his mind.' '-rJIwon. £.. ^ ^ 
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and other projects. 

White the rqpubli6 was taming all her Ibrces igumt £iq|l«nd» ,ahe Imd 
' other important intereAs to attend to on the continent Her political imtk 
there waa immense. She had to treat with the Empire at Rastadt, thai is, 
with feudalism itself; she had to direct into the new track three repuUics, 
her ofispring, the Batavian, the Cisalpine, and the Ligurian republics. 
Placed at the head of the democratic system, and in presence of the feudal 
system, shfi had to prevent collisions between these systems, that she might 
pot have to recommence the struggle which she had just finished so glori- 
ously, but which had cost her sudh arduous efforts. Such was the task, 
and it was not less difficult than that of attacking and ruining England. 

The congress of Rastadt had been sitting for two months. Bonnier, a 
very intelligent man, and Treilhard, who was upright but coarse, werothe 
representatives of France. Bonaparte, in the few days which he had passed 
at the congress, had secretly settled with Austria the arrangements neces- 
sary for the occupation of Mayence and the tete de pont of Mannheim. It 
had been agreed that the Austrian troops > should retire on the approach of 
the French troops, and leave the troops of the Empire to themselves. The 
French were then to take possession of Mayence, and the teie de pant of 
Mannheim, either by intimidating the troops of the Empire, when left to 
themselves, or by making a sudden assault. This was accordingly done. 
The troops of the elector, finding themselves abandoned by those of Aus- 
tria, surrendered Mayence. Those which were at the iite de pont of Mann- 
heim attempted to resist, bnt were obliged to yield. Several hundred men, 
however, were sacrificed. It was evident from these two circamstanees 
that Austria had, by the secret articles of the treaty of Oampo Formio, 
insured to the republic the line of the Rhine, since she consented to pat 
into her hands its two most important points. It was agreed, moreover, 
that, during the negotiations, the French army should quit the right bank 
of the Rhine, and return to the left baii% from' Basle io Mayence ; that ftom 
this point it might continue to occupy the right bank, but must confine 
itself to the boundary of the Mayn. The French array, bordering the Rhine 
land the Mayn, and blockading Ehrenbreitstein, would hold the Empire* in 
its grasp. As for the Austrian armies, they were to retire beyond the 
Danube, and as far as the Lech, and to evaciiate the fortresses of Ulin, 
Ingolstadt, and Philipsburg. Their position with respect to the Empire 
would be nearly the same as that of the French armies. The depntatkm 
of the Empire would thus have to deliberate between a double line of 
soldiers. Austria did not honestly execute the secret articles, for, under 
favour of a deception, she left garrisons in Philipsburg, Ulm, and Ingolstadt. 
France winked at this infraction of the treaty, in order not to disturb the 
good understanding. It was then proposed that ambassadors should be 
mutually sent. Austria replied, that for the moment the two powers might 
content themselves with corresponding through the ministers whom thej 
had at the congress of Rastadt. This was not showing any great eagerness 
to commence amicable relations with France ; but, after her defeats and 
humiliations, it was easy to account for and to forgive this lurking relic oi 
spleen on the part of Austria. 

The first explanations between the deputation of the Empire and the 
tfninisters of Austria were warm. The states of the Empire complained^ 
in fact, that Austria aided in despoiling them, by granting the line of the 
Rhine to the republic, and giving up in a perfidious manner Mayence and Aie 



i^tHi^ vifc )fmt \}f liuiibeMi. Vhsf eoaqAaiiMd, clM/«hi* Amltri^ iMr 
> ^itMng the EmptnB moi tie i|aiffirel, dewned il, nd was 4eikmm^ n^ hi 
, ^ontkfXB in order to olHain poMeMions in Italy in exdnofpe.* The umak- 
't^N'of the emperor fe^ied that te had been ioroWed in the war on «i- 
cdunt of the iBteresta ^ the Empire, and for t^ defence of the prinreee wbo 
had posaeaaionB in Alsace ; that, after taking t|p arms for their inlereet, he 
had made extraordinary efforts for six consecutive years ; that be had foand 
himself abandoned successively by alt the states of the con^eration ; tiat 
be had almost singly sustained the whole burden of the war ; that he bad 
lost in this conflict part of his dominions, and especially the rich provinces 
of Belgium and Lombardy ; that, after such efforts, attended with such bitfer ' 
fruit, he had a right to expect gratitude, and not to be assailed with eom- 
plaitits. The truth was, that the emperor' had assumed the interests of the 
princes haying pbssessions in Alsace as a pretext for making war ; that 
he had carried it on for the gratification of bis sole ambition ; that he had , 
hurried the Germanic confederation into it against Its inclination ; and that 
now he was betraying it in order to indemnify himself at its expense. After 
sharp altercations, which led to nothing, the envoys were obliged to proceed 
* to the discussions of the basis of ihe negotiations. . The French wanted the 
led bank of the Rhine, and proposed the expedient of secnlaricationfr, in 
order to indemnify the princes dispossessed of their dominions. Austria, 
who, 'not eomen% with having acquired the greater part of the Venetian 
territory, wished to obtain a few bishoprics to boot, and who, moreover, had 
fiecret conventions with France ; Prussia, who had agreed with Franee tb 
indemnify herself on the right bank for the duchy of Cleves, which she had 
lost on the led bank ; the dispossessed princes, who desired rather toaccfuipe 
states on the right bank, out of the neighbourhood of the French, thantb 
recover their old principalities— ^Austria, Prussia, the dispossessed prinweB, 
tfll voted alike for ceding the line of the Rhine, and for reoorring to seoil- 
larizations as the means of indemnity. The Empire, of course, eonM 
scarcely defend itself against such, a concurrence of determrnations. Af , 
however, the powers given to the deputation made the integrity of the 
Germanic Empire an express condition, the French plenipotentiaries de- 
clared these powers insufficient, and required others. The deptntation 
obtained fresh powers from the diet. . Though it had then the privilege of 
. <sonceding the line of the Rhine and renouncing the left bank, it neverthd- 
Jess persisted in claiming the latter. It alleged many reasons, idr reasons 
are always plentiful. The Germanic Empire, said the deputation, had not 
been the first to declare war. Long before the diet of Ratisbon had issued 
the declaration, Custine had surprised Mayence and overrun Franconia. it 
had, therefore, merely defended itself. The deprivation of part of its .terri- 
tory would overthrow its constitution and compromise its existence, which 
was of importance to all Europe. The provinces on the left bank, whi«^ 
it was proposed to take away, were of very little consequence to a state 
which had become so extensive as the French republic. Some other miK- 
tary line, the Moselle, for instance, might be substituted for the line of the 
Rhine. Lastly, the republic was renouncing, for very paltry advantagea, 

y 

*- «« Great wtm the consternation in Germany, when, at length, it co«M oo longer 'le 
«oiKealed thct the line of tlie Rhine had been abuDdoiied. It wu the more diffioi4t ibr 
the Austrian plenipotentiaries at Rastadt to reconcile the dispoasesscd pvopnetots to^s 
step, as the emperor htid previoasly announced in the Diet, that an armistice nad 
l>een concluded for the empire, on the basis of the integrity of the Oermanic body.**-^ 
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vHis. glory wludi watw brilliant, «o pure, .and j» utefiillbfe her, offloliftiMi: 
noderatioii. In eonaequence, the deputation propoaed to cede all tbat Ibe 
•Empire had poeaeflaed beyond the Moaelle, and to take that river lor the 
boundary. France h^ excellent reaaons to oppoae to these. She had tak«i 
the offensive^ it was true, and begun the vtndefacto; ,hv^ the real^war, the 
war of intention, of machiQations, and of preparations, had been begun hy 
the Empire. It was at Treves and at Coblentz that the emigrants had been 
oftllected and organized ; it was from those places that the legions com- 
missioned to humble, to brutalize, to dismember France wdre to start. 
France, instead of being vanquished, was victorious; she availed herself of 
her position, not to do ail the injury that others had meant to do to her, but 
to^fndemnify herself for the war which had been made upon her,, by r6q4ir» 
ing her true natural boundary — the line of the Rhine. 

They disputed, therefore, for eveh when concessions are inevitable^ 
people will still contest them. But it was evident that the deputation w^s 
about to cede the left bank, and that it made this resistance merely to obtain 
better conditions on other disputed points. ' Such was the state of the nego* 
tiations at Rastadt in the month of Pluviose, year VI (February, 1798). 

Augereau, to whom the Directory had given the command of the army 
of Germany, in order to get rid of him, had surrounded himself with the 
most violent Jacobins. He c^uld not fail to give umbrage to the Empire, 
which particularly dreaded the contagion of the new principles, and con>- 
plained of the inflammatory publications circulated in Gerftiany. So many 
heads in Europe were in a state of excitement, that there was no necessity 
for supposing French interference in order to account for the circulation 
of revolutionary publications. But it was of consequence to the Directory 
to obviate all complaints; besides, it was dissatisfied with the turbulent 
COi^QCt of Augereau; it deprived him of his command, and Ibent him to 
Perpignan, upon pretext of collecting there an army destined, so it said, to 
act against Portugal. That court had, at the instigation of Pitt, declined 
te ratify the treaty concluded with the republic, and France threatened ta 
strike ifi her an ally of England. In reality this was but an empty demon- 
stration, and the commission given to Augereau was a disguised disgrace. 

France, in addition to the direct relations which she began to renew with 
the powers of Europe, had, as we haf e observed, to direct the new repub-^ 
lies. Thdy were naturally agitated by contrary parties. It was th^ ^uty 
of France to spare them the convulsions by which she had her^lf been 
torn. Besides, it was for this purpose that she was called in and paid. 
She had armies in Holland, in the Cisalpine, and in Liguria, maintained at 
t|ie expense of those republics. If, in, order to avoid the appearance of 
intei^fering with their independence, she were to leave them to themselves,, 
either a counter-revolution or an outburst of Jacobinism would be likely Co 
ensue. In the one case, there would be danger for the republican system ; 
in the other, for the universal repose and for the maintenance of the gene- 
ral peace. The Jacobins, if they gained the ascendency in Holland, 
might indispose Prussia and Germany ; if they made themselves masters in 
. Liguria and the Cisalpine, they might convulse Italy, and call Austria back 
into the lists. It was requisite, therefore, to moderate the march of these 
rq>ublics, but, in so doing, the government exposed itself to another incon* 
venience. Europe complained that France, so far from having, allies in 
the Dutch, the Cisalpines, and the Genoese, had subjects, and reproached 
her with aiming at universal dominion. It was expedient, therefore, tr 
chobse agents who had precisely the shade of opinion adapted to the coun^ 
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la wht€ih their wwre'to reside, and who had tact enough to make the htad * 
of Franoe felt without suffering it to be perceived. There were, as we see, 
difficulties of all sorts to overcome, in order to keep in presence, and to 
keep so without collision, the two systems which had of late been arrayed 
against one another in Europe. We have seen them warring for six year^. 
We are about to see them during a year of negotiation, and that year will 
prove, more than war itself, their natural incompatibility. 

We have already described the different parties that divided Holland. 
The moderate and prudent party, which desired a uniform and temperate 
constitiKtion, had to combat the Orangists, the creatures of the stadtholder ; 
the federalists, the partisans of the old provincial divisions, aspiring to 
authority in their provinces, and willing to suffer only a feeble federal bond; 
lastly, the democrats, or Jacobins, wishing for pure unity and democracy. 
The Directory, of course, deemed it right to support the first party in oppo- 
sition to the other tliree; because it was solicitous, without any of the 
contrary extremes, to reconcile the old federative system with a sufficient 
concentration of the government. The Directory has been frequently 
accused of wishing to establish everywhere the republic one and ifidivisible, 
and people in general have argued very unfairly concerning its system in 
this particular. The republic one and indivisible, conceived in 17S^, would 
have been a profound idea^ if it. had not been the offspring of a mighty 
instinct. A state so homogeneous, so solidly founded, as France, cannot 
admit the federal system. A state so threatened as France would have 
been undone by admitting^ that system. It was not adapted either to its 
geographical configuration, or to its political situation. To have attempted- 
to introduce unity and indivisibility every>yhere in the same degree as in 
France would certainly have been absurd ; but the Directory, placed at the 
l^ead of a new system, obliged to create powerful allies for itself, would 
naturally seek to give strength and consistence to its new allies, and there is 
no strength or consistence without a certain degree of concentration and 
i^ity. Such was the idea, or more correctly speaking, tlie instinct, which 
governed and could not help governing, almost unknown to themselves, the 
heads of the French republic. 

Holland, with its former federative system, would have been reduced to^ 
complete impotence. Its national assembly had not yet been able to give 
it a constitution. It was still cramped by all the regulations of the ancient 
states of Holland; federalism ruled there; the partisans of * unity and of a 
moderate constitution demanded the abolition of these regulations, and the 
speedy establishment of a constitution. Noel, the envoy, was accused of 
favouring the federalists. France could no longer delay siding with ope 
party. She sent Joubert; who had been one of Bonaparte's lieutenants in 
Italy, celebrated for his march into the Tyrol, modest, disinterested, brave, 
and a warm patriot, to command the army of Holland. She superseded* 
Noel by Delacroix, formerly minister for foreign affairs. She might have 
made a better choice. The Directory was unfortunately in want of persons 
qualified for the diplomatic career. Among the members of the past or 
present assemblies, ^there were certainly many enlighten^ed and clever men, 
' but they were not habituated to diplomatic forms. They were dogmatic 
and supercilious, and it was difficult tq find among them persons combining 
firmness of principles with, suppleness of manners, which it was neverthe* 
less requisite that our envoys to foreign countries should possess, in order 
to be capable of. at once commanding respect for our doptrines,.and of 
sparing the prejudices of old Europe. Delacroix, on his arrival in Holland,. 
VOL. IV.— 31 / U . 
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«ttflMi#d « dniiMr igiTen by tbe idiffloDMitic eommtlee. AH tlw iforeiffn Mi- 
Mtera ivere tnTtted to it. After he had held in their presence t1^ inost < 

' ^i6leiit Ullage, Delacroix, glass in hand, exclaimed, *' Why is there net 
a Batavian daring enoogh to stab the regulations on the altar of his tcoun-' 
try ? " It is easy to conceire what an effect such sallies mast produce <m 
ibreigDers. It was not long, in fact, before the regulations were sdeibbed,^ 
Forty-three deputies had already protested against the operations of the 
.National Assembly. They met on the 3d of Pluviose (January 22d, 1798), 
at the hotel of Haarlem, and there, supported by our troops, they followed 
the exanSple set them four months before, .on *the 18th of Fructtdor. Xbey 
excluded fro^ the national assembly a certain number of suspected depu- 
ties, put some of them into confinement, abolished the regulations, and 
organized the assembly into a kind of convention. In. a few days, a con- 
^8litution closely resembling that of France was framed and put in force. 
In imitation of the Convention, the new leaders composed the government 
of the members of the existing assembly, and* constituted themselves into a 
directory and legislative body. Those who oome forward to effect move- 

' ments of this kind are always the most vehement of their party. It was to 
be feared that the new Batavian government would be strongly imbued 
with democracy, and that, under tiie influence of an ambassador like Dela- 

' <sroix, it would overstep the line which the Directory would fain have traced 
for it. This kind of 18th of Fructidor did not fail to cause European 
diplomatists, and those of Prussia in particular, to remark that France go- 
verned Holland, and extended in f\ict to the Texel. 

The .Ligurian republic was in a very good train, though secretly excited, 
like all new states, by two equally intemperate parties. As for the Cisalpine, 
it was a prey to the most vdiement passions. The Ipirit of locality divided 
the Cisalpines, who belonged to old states dismemberl^d by Bonaparte. 
Besides this spirit of locality, the agents of Austria, the nobles, the priests, 
and the furious democrats, violently agitated the new republic. But the 
democrats were the most dangerous, because they had a powerful support .in 
the army of Italy, composed, as we have seen, of the most fiery patriots in 
France. The Directory had as much trouble to direct the spirit of these 
armies in foreign countries as that of its ministers, and4n this particular it 
had as many difficulties to surmount as in ^ery other. It had not yet 
appointed -any minister to the new republic. Berthier, in quality of com- 
mander-in-chief, still represented the French government. It was requisite 
to fix by a treaty of alliance the relations cf the new republic with the 
mother state. This was drawn up iik Paris, and sent for the ratification of 
t^e Councils. The two republics formed an alliance offensive and defen- 
sive for all cases; and, till the Cisalpine should have a military establish- 
ment, France was to grant the succour of twenty-five thousand men on the 
following conditions. The Cisalpine was to furnish buildings for barracks, 
hospitals, and magazines, and ten millions per annum for the subsistence 
of the twenty-five thousand men. In case of war, she was to furnish an 
extraordinary subsidy. France gave up' to the Cisalpine great part of the 

* ** At a pttblic dinner Delacroix ezclaiinedt ' Is there no Batavian who will plunge 
a poniard into the Constitution, on the altu- of his country ? ' Amid the fames of wioe 
spd the riot of intoxication, the plan for its assassination was soon adopted ; on the 
Dight of the 22d of January, the barriers were closed, the French troops were c^led 
•out, and, earlv the next day, the Assembly, under the dictation of French bayonets, 
introduced a form of government on the model of that already established in France." 

-.. E. . 
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2«nilltf y t^en from the eac my lor tlie pofpdw of a^rtning ber fbrtrenes 
'TTfaeae condkioni were not exorbitant ; ym manjr of the Cisalpine deptttiea 
hi the Goaneil of fbe Aocients, who were unfavoarablj disposed towards 
the republican sjwteni and France, pretended that this treaty was too bur- 
densome, that adranti^ was taken of the dependence in which the new 
Atate was placed, and they rejected the treaty. In this there was evident 
malice. Bonaparte, being obliged to select the persons composing the 
councils and the government, had not been able to ascertain the sentiments 
of them all, and it became necessary to make some changes. The exist- 
ing councils, nominated according to martial law by Bonaparte, were 
' modified in a similar manner by Berthier. The latter removed some of 
the most obstinate members, and then submitted the treaty, which was 
immediately accepted. It was unlucky thdt France was again obJiged to 
suffer her hand to be seep ; for Austria instantly as^serted that, n'otwith- 
standing all the promises made at Campo Formio, the Cisalpine was not an 
independent republic, but evidently a French province. She raised diffi- 
culties concerning the admission of Marescalchi, the minister accredited 
to her by the Cisalpine. ' 

The territory formed by France and the new republics dovetailed with 
yet feudal Europe in a most dangerous manner for the peace of both sys- 
tems. Switzerland, still wholly feudal, though republican, was encircled by 
France, Savoy which had become a French province, and the Cisalpine. 
Piedmont, with which France had contracted an alhance, was enclosed by 
f ranee, Savoy, the Cisalpine, and Liguria. The Cisalpine and Liguria 
enveloped the Parmesan and Tuscany, and might communicate their- fever 
to Rome and Naples. The Directory had recommended the greatest re- 
iserve to its agents, and had forbidden them to hold out any hopes to the 
democrats. Guingen^ in Piedmont, Cacault in Tuscany, Joseph Bonaparte* 
.at Rome, Trouv4 at Naples, had express orders t^ testify the most amica- 
ble dispositions towards the princes in whose capitals they resided. They 
Dvere to assure them that the Directory had no intention whatever to propa-' 
gate revolutionary principles; that it would content itself with maintaining 
•the republican system where it was already established, but that it would 
take no steps to extend it to powers who behaved honourably to France. 
The. in tent ions of the Directory were sincere and discreet. Its wishes, it 
, is true, *were favourable to the progress of the Revolution, but it meant no 

* ^ Joseph Boliaparte, the eldest brother of Napoleon, was born at Ajaccio,*in 1768. 
He was designed for his law, but the invasion of Corsica by the English in 1793, com- 
pelled him, with the rest of his family, to seek refuge in France. When his brother 
seized .the imperial sceptre, Joseph was laden with honours both civil and military, raised 
to the throne of Naples ; and afterwards, in 1808, to that of Spain. He was, however, 
compelled to fly from the kingdom, in consequence of the decisive overthrow he met 
with at Vittoria. In 1814, after his brother's abdication, he retired to Switzerland, where 
he bought a valuable estate. In the following year, he returned to Paris, but ailer the 
battle of Waterloo, escaped to the United States, and established himself in the vicinity 
«>f Philadelphia, under the name of Count Survilliers." — Covrt and Camp of Bonaparte. 
— After the overthrow of Charles X., Joseph returned to Europe, andns still, we believe, 
residing on the continent. £. 

« You would seldom see a better countenance thaii that of Joseph Bonaparte. With 
jnascnline strength and expression, it combines a mild, intelligent smile. Joseph is well 
Tead, not only in our literatuVe, but in that of Italy and Engrland. He loves poetry and 
the belles lettres, and takes pleasure in surrounding himself with learned and scientific 
men. It has been said that^ his character is weak and false. He has goodness of heart, 
gentleness; clemency ,*and accuracy of judgment. His conduct, during his unfortunate 
teign in Spain, Was, on the whole, admirable. He }e(i France with great regret, and en- 
itraSled hk brother not to fioice a orown on him." — Duehess d^Abrantes. E. 
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l<Higer to propagate it by lurms. It, waA'demrom, if refolutioir qhoald break 
o\it in fresh states, to afford no occasion to reproach FSrance with* an active 
participation. Besides, Italy was- full of princes, relatives or allies of the 
great powers, whom it was impossible to injure without running the risk of 
new hostilities. Austria would not fail to interfere in behalf of Tuscany, 
of Naples, and, perhaps, of Piedmont ; Spain would certainly interfere on 
account of the Prince of Parma. It was requisite, therefore, to make a 
point, if new events should break out^ of not having the responsibility 
6i* them. 

' 6uch were the instructions of the Directory ; but the passions are jiot to 
be governed, and especially the passion for liberty. Could France prevent 
the French, Ligurian, and Cisalpine democrats from corresponding with 
the Piedmontese, Tuscan, Roman and Neapolitan democrats, and from 
communicating to them the warmth of their opinions, their encouragement, 
and their hopes? They told them that policy forbade the French govern- 
ment to interfere ostensibly 'in the revolutions which were everywhere pre- 
paring, but that it would protect them when once effected ; that they must 
have the courage to attempt them, and succours would immediately arrive. 
Agitation pervaded all the' Italian states. Arrests were multiplied there, 
and the accredited ministers of France confined themselves to. the duty of 
claiming, occasionally, the persons unjustly confined. In Piedmont, the 
apprehensions were numerous, but the intercession of France was frequently 
successful: In Tuscany, great moderation prevailed. At Naples, there 
was a class of men who shared the new opinions; but the court, equally 
malicious and senseless, combated those opinions by chains and punis^- 
. ments. Trouve, our ambassador, was overwhelmed with humiliations. 
He was sequestered, like one infected with the plague. The Neapoli- 
tans were forbidden to visit him. He had even found great difficulty* in 
procuring a physician for himself Those who have accused of having 
had communication with the French legation, and who wore their hair 
.cropped, and without powder^ were thrown into prison. The letters of the 
French ambassador were seized, unsealed, and kept by the Neapolitan 
police for ten or twelve days. Frenchmen had been assassinated. Even 
when Bonaparte was in Italy, he had great difficulty in restraining the fury 
of the court of Naples, and now that he was no longer there, it is easy to 
conceive what it. must have been capable of. The French government 
was strong eifough to punish it severely for its faults; but to avoid disturb- 
ing the general peace, it had directed Trouve, its minister, to observe the 
utmost moderation, to confine himself to remonstrances, and to strive to 
bring it back to reason. 
> The government that was nesirest to its ruin was the Papal Government. 
This was not for want of defending itself; it ordered arrests also; but an 
aged Pope, whosie pride was humbled, and aged, incapable cardinals, 
could scarcely uphold a state tottering on all sides. Already, at the sug- 
gestion of the Cisalpines, the March of Aucona had revolted, and formed 
itself into the Ancouitan republic. Thence the democrats excited rebel- 
lion throughout the vvhole of the Roman states. They had, indeed, no 
great number of partisans there, but they were strongly seconded by the 
public discontent. The papal government had lost that splendour which 
dazzled the eyes of the people, since the contributions imposed at Tolentino 
had obliged it to give up even the valuable moveables and the precious 
stones belonging to the Holy See. The new taxes, the creation of paper- 
money, which are fallen more than two-thirds of its value^ and the alien* 
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tion of one«fifth of the property of the dergj, had diseatiafied all da 
and even the ec(5fesiastics themselTes. The grandees of Rome, who had 
acquired some of the knowledge diffused throughout Europe during the 
eighteenth century, loudly murmured ligainst a ft^ble, silly government, and 
said that it was high time the temporal rule, of the Roman states should be 
transferred from the hands of ignorant, incapable monk|, unacquainted 
with secular affairs, to those of real citizens, experienced in the business 
of life and possessing a knowledge of the world. Thus the dispositions of 
the Roman people were by no means favourable to the Pope. The demo- 
crats, however, were far froin numerous. They inspired prejudices on the 
• score of religion, to which they were supposed to be enemies. The French 
artists at Rome excited them much ; but Joseph Bonaparte strove to re- 
press them, saying that they were not strong enough to attempt a decisive 
movement ; that they would ruin themselves and compromise France to no 
purpose ; that, besides, she would not support them, but leave them exposed 
to the consequences of their imprudence. 

On the 6th 9f Nivose (December 26, 1797), they came to apprize him 
that there would be a movement. He sent them away, exhorting them to 
keep quiet, but they paid no attention to the French minister. The system of 
all the dabblers in revolutions was that they 6aght to be daring, and to involve 
France even against her will^ They assembled accordingly, on the 8th of 
Nivose (December 28), to attempt a movement. Dispersed by the Pope's 
dragoons, they sought refuge in the jurisdiction of the French ambassa- 
dor, and under the piazza of the Corsini palace where he resided. Joseph 
hastened thither with some French military men, and among them General 
Duphot, a very distihguished young officer of the army of Italy. His in- 
tention was to interpose between the papal troops and the insurgents, in 
order to prevent a massacre. But the papal troops, regardless of the aitibas- 
sador, tired and killed >the unfortunate Duphot by his side.* This young 
mail was on the point of marriage with a sister-in-law. of Joseph. His 
death produced an extraordinary commotion. Several, foreign ambassadors, 
particularly the Spanish minister, d'Azara, hastened to Joseph's residence. 
The Roiman government alone waited fourteen hours without sending to 
the minister of France, though he had written to it repeatedly during the 
day. Joseph indignantly demanded passports. They >yere /given to him, 
and he set out immediately for Tuscany. 

This event produced a strong sensation. It was evident that the Roman 
government might have prevented this commotion, which was foreseen at 
Rome two days before, but that it purposely suffered it to break out, in 
order that it might inflict a severe chastisement on the democrats ; and 
that in the tumult it had not been careful to take such precautions as to 
prevent a violation of the law of nations and an assault upon the French 
legation. In the Cisalpine, and among all the Italian patriots, great indig- 
nation was immediately manifested against* the Roman government. The 
army of Italy loudly insisted on marching for Rome. 

The Directory was extremely embarrassed. It regarded the Pope as the 

* *' General Duphot, indignant at being restrained by the pontifical troops within the 
palace of the French ambassador, drew his sword, rushed down the staircase, and put him- 
self at the head of one hundred and fifty arified Roman democrats, who were contending 
with the dragoons in the courtyard of the palace ; he was immediately killed by a dis- 
charge ordered by a sergeant commanding the patrol of the papal troops ; and the am- 
bassador himself, who had followed to appease the tumult, narrowly escaped the stoie 
fate."— jJ/won. E. 

u2 
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sptriuittl hetd of die ptrtj inimical to the Revolotioii. It was stronglf 
tempted to destr/oy the pontilTof that ancient and tyrannical Christian 
religion, in spite of the danger of offending the powers and provoking their 
interference. But, how g;reat soever might be the inconveniences of a 
hostile determination, the revolutionary passions triumphed on thic occa- 
sion, and the Directory ordered General Berthie^, who commanded in 
Italy, to march upon Rome. It hoped that, as the Pope was neither the 
kinsman nor the ally of any court, his fall would not provoke any powerful 
interference. 

, Great was the joy of all the republicans and partisans of the new French 
philosophy. On the 22d pf Pluviose (February 10, 1798), Berth ier came 
in sight of the ancient capital of the world, which the republican armies 
had not yet visited. Our soldiers paused Jbr a moment to survey the old 
and magfiificent city. The Spanish minister, d'Azara, the usual mediator 
of the Italian powers with France, hastened to the head-quarters to nego- 
tiate a convention. The Castle of St. Angelo was delivered up to the 
French on the natural condition between civilized nations, to respect 
religion, the public establishments, persons, and property; The Pope was 
left in the Vatican, and Berthier, introduced at the Porta di'PopuIo, was 
conducted to the Capitol, like the Roman generals of old in their triumphs. 
The democrats, at the summit of their wishes, assembled in the Campo 
Yaccino, in sight of the remains of the ancient Forum, and, surrounded by 
a senseless rabble, ready to applaud all new events, proclaimed the Roman 
republic. A notary drew up .an act by which the populace, calling itself 
the Roman people, declared that it resumed its sovereignty and constituted 
itself a republic. The Pope had been left alone in the Vatican. Messen- 
gers were sent to demand the abdication of his temporal sovereignty, for 
there was no intention of meddling with his spiritual authority. He replied 
with dignity that he could not divest himself of a property which was not 
his, but which had devolved on him from the apostles, and was- only a 
deposit in his hands. This logic had little cifTect upon our republican 
generals. The Pope, treated with the respect due to his age, was removed 
in the night from the Vatican and conveyed into Tuscany, , where he 
received asylilm in a convent. The Roman people seemed to feel little 
regret for this sovereign, who had nevertheless reigned more than twenty 
years. 

Unfortunately, outrages, not'against persons but against property, sullied 
the entry of the French into the ancient capital of the world. There was 
no longer at the head of the army that severe and inflexible commander, 
who, not so much from virtue as from a horror of disorder^ had so'severely 
punished plunderers. Bonaparte alone could have curbed rapacity in so 
wealthy a country. Berthier had set out for Paris. Massena had suc- 
ceeded him. This hero, to whom France will owe everlasting gratitude 
for having saved her at Zurich from apparently inevitable ruin, was accused 
of having set the first example. It was soon followed. The French pro- 
ceeded to plunder the palaces, the convents, and the rich collections: 
Jews in the train of the army purchased at a low price the magnificent 
objects placed in their hands by the depredators. The pillage was revolt- 
ing. It is right to observe that it was peither the subaltern officers nor the 
soldiers who were guilty of these disorders, but the superior officers. All 
the articles which they took away, and which were oars by right of con- ' 
quest, ought to have been collected in a depot and sold for the benefit of 
the army, which had not received pay for five months. It had come fron? 



the CinlpiBe, thp defective ioaneial orgmization of whieh had hidMrto 
prevented it from paying the subsidy agreed upon by our treaty. The 
soldiers and the inferior officers ware in the most deplorable state of desti- 
totion ; they were indignant at seeing their chief gorged with spoils, and 
compromising the glory of the French name, without any advantage to the 
army. A mutiny broke out against Massena. The officers assembled in 
a chXirch, and declared that they would serve under him no longer.* Part 
of the population, unfaTOurably disposed towards the French, prepared to 
seize the moment of this misunderstanding to attempt a movement. Mas- 
sena withdrew the army from Rome, leaving a garrison in the Cfisde of 
St. Angelo. The danger put an end to the mutiny, but the officers per- 
sisted'ia continui^ig united, and in demanding the punishment of the plun- 
derers, and the recall of Massena.t 

We thu« see that to the difficulty of nioderating the march of the new 
Tepublics, and of choosing and directing our agents, was added that of 
curbing the armies, and all this at immense distances for the administra- 
tive communications. The Directory recalled Massena, and sent to^ 
Rome a commission composed of four upright and enlightened men, to 
organize the new republic. THese were Daunou, Monge, Florent, and 
Faypoult The latter, an able and honest administrator, was charged with 
every thing connected with the finances. The army of Italy was divided 
into two ; that which had just dethroned the Pope, was called the army of 
Rome. 

The next point was to justify the new revolution to the foreign powers. 
Spain, whose piety might have afforded cause for apprehension, but who 
was under French influence, said nothing. But self-interest is more in- 
tractable than religious zeal. Hence the two most discontented courts were 
those of Vienna and Naples. That of Vienna saw with pain the influence 
of.France spreading in Italy. In order not to aggravate her grievances, it 
was resolved not to incorporate the new republic with the Cisalpine. It 
was, therefore, constituted separately. To hav.e united the two would have 
too rudely awakened the idea of Italian unity, and aflbrded ground for 
believing in the plan for democratising all Italy. Though the emperor had 
not yet sent i. minister to Paris, Bernadotte was despatched to give him ex- 
planations, and to reside in Vienna. As for the court of Naples, its rage 
was extreme on beholding the revolution at its doors. It^ demanded no- 
thing less than two or three Roman provinces to pacil^ it. It coveted, in 

particular, the duchy of Benevento and the territory of Ponte Corvo, which 

• 

* ^' The third cause of the general discontent, said the army, at a meeting of the 
officers held at the Pantheon, is the arrival of General Massena. The soldiers have not 
forgotten the extortions and robberies he has committed wherever be has been invested 
with the command. The Venetian territory, and above all, Padua, are a district teem- 
ing with proofs of his immorality." — Prince Hardenherg's Memoirs. E. 

t *^ To such a height did the disorders rise, that they excited tlie indignation of the 
tarmy itself; for while the agents of the Directory were enriching themselves, a^d sul- 
lying the name of France by unheard-of spoliations, Uie inferior officers and soldiers 
were suffi^ring the greatesC privations. For several months they had beenVitliout paj, 
their clothes were worn out, their feet bare, their knapsacks empty. Indicant at the , 
painful contrast which their condition offered to that of the civil a^nta, and comparing 
their penury with the luxurious condition of the corps stationed in the Cisalpine republic, 
the officers and soldiers in and round 9«me, broke out into open and unmeasured terms* 
of vituperation. The discontents wore so alarming an aspect that Massena, who had 
assumed the command, ordered all the troops, excepting three thousand, to leave the 
capital. But they refused to obey, and he was compelled to abandon the command." — 
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ay very conveniently for it. Gkirat was sent to arrange matters with that 
courts and Trouve was destined for the Cisalpine. 

The revolution was thus making inevitable and much more rapid pro- 
gress than the Directory could have wished. We have already mentioned 
a country into which it threatened to introduce itself^ namely, Switzerland. 
It would seem as if Switzerland, that ancient abode of liberty and of simple 
and pastoral manners, had nothing to receive from France, and as if it 
alone had no revolution te undergo; yet, though the thirteen. cantons were 
governed with republican forms, it did not thence follow that equity pre- 
vailed in the mutual relations of these petty republics, and especially, in 
their relations with their subjects. Feudalism, which is but the military 
liierarchy, existed among these republics, and there were people dependent 
»on other people, as a vassal upon his liege lord, and groaning under an iron 
yoke. The Aargau and the canton of Vaud were dependent on the aristo- 
cracy of Berne; the Lower Valais on the Upper Valais^ the Italian baili- 
wicks, that is, the valleys sloping towards Italy, on various cantons. There 
were, moreover, great numbers of communes dependent on certain towns. 
The canton of St. Gall was governed feudally by a convent. All the subject 
countries had become so only in virtue of conditions contained in charters 
consigned to oblivion, and which it was forbidden to bring forth to the 
light. The country was almost everywhere dependent on the towns, and 
subject to the most vexatious monopolies ; and nowhere was the tyranny of 
trade-guilds so oppressivei In all the governments, the aristocracy had 
gradually possessed itself of the whole power. In Berne, the principal of 
these petty states, a few families had seized the supreme authority, and 
excluded all others from it for ever; they had their golden book, in which 
all the ruling families were inscribed. Manners frequently mitigate the 
laws^ That was not the case here. There aristocracies revenged them- 
selves with a keenness of spite peculiar to petty states. Berne, Zurich, 
Geneva, had frequently, and very recently, too, exhibited the spectacle of 
executions. Throughout Europe there were Swiss, wh6 were either forcibly 
banished, or who had withdrawn themselves by voluntary exile from aristo- 
cratic vengeance. Finally, ill united, imperfectly bound to one another, 
the thirteen cantons had now no ^strength ; they were rendered incapable of 
defending their liberty. From that feeling of bad brotherhood so common 
in federative states, almost all of them had recourse in their quarrels to the 
neighbouring powers, and had particular' treaties, some with Austria, others 
with Piedmont, and others again with France. Switzerland, therefore, was 
but a glorious recollection and an admirable soil. Politically, it exhibited 
only a chain of petty and humiliating tyrannies. 

. 'The reader may now conceive 'what effect the example of the French 
Revolution .must have produced in its bosom. Zurich,. Basle, and Geneva, 
were agitated. In this latter city, in particular, the disturbances had been 
attended with bloodshed. Throughout the whole French part, and espe- 
cially in the Pays de Vaud, revolutionary sentiments had made great progress. 
The Swiss aristocrats, on their part, had omitted nothing that cbuld do 
disservice to France, and had studied to displease her as much as 'they 
could without provoking her omnipotence. The gentlemen of Berne had 
welcomed the emigrants, and rendered them all the services that lay in 
♦heir power. It was in Switzerland that all the plots hatched against the 
republic were devised. It will be recollected that it was at Basle that 
Wickham, the English agent, guided all the threads of the counter-revolu- 
tion. Th^, Directory had a right, then, to be dissatisfied.^ It had one very 
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e^sy way of reyenging itself on Switzerland. The Vaudpis, persecuted by 
the gentry of Berne, invoked the interference of France. When the Duke 
of Savoy ceded them to Berne, France had undertaken to guarantee their 
rights by a treaty, dated 1565; that treaty had several times been appealed 
to and executed by France. Therie was nothing extraordinary, therefore, 
in the interference of the Directory, claimed on this occasion by the 
Yaudois. Besides, several of those petty dependent districts had foreign 
protectors. 

We have seen with what enthusiasm the Yaudois received the liberator 
of the Yalteline, when passing through Switzerland, on his way from Milan 
to Rastadt. The Yaudois, full of hope, had* sent deputies to Paris, and 
earnestly solicited the protection of France.* Their countryman, the 
brave and unfortunate Laharpe, had died for us in Italy, at the head of one 
of our divisions: They were cruelly oppressed, and, without any political 
reason, mere humanity would suffice to induce France to interfere. It was 
not to be conceived that France, with her new principles, would^ refuse to 
enforce treaties conservative of the liberty of a neighbouring people, and 
executed even by the ancient monarchy. Policy alone would have prevented 
her, for it was giving a new alarm to Europe, especially at the very moment 
when the pontifical throne at Rome was crumbling to pieces. But France, 
which was desirous of conciliating Germany, Piedmont, Parma, Tuscany, 
and Ntiples, thought that she did not owe the same forbearance to Switzer- 
land ; and was anxious, in particular, to establish a government similar to 
her own in a country which was considered as the military key to all 
Europe. In this case, as in regard to Rome, the Directory was drawn be- 
yond the line of its ' watching policy by a more important interest. To 
place the Alps in friendly hands was a motive as powerful as that of over- 
throwing the papacy. 

In consequence, on the 8th of Nivose (December 28, 1797), it declared 
that it took the Yaudois under its protection, and that the members of the 
governments of Berne and Friburg should be answerable for the safety of 
their persons and property. General Menard, at the head of the division 
that Was lately Massena's, immediately recrossed the Alps, and encamped 
at .Carouge, in sight of the Lake of Geneva. General Schaumburg 
ascended the Rhine with a division of the army of Germany, and took post 
at Ei^uel, in the environs of Basle. At this signal there was a burst of joy 
in the Pays de Yaud, in the bishopric of Basle,' and in the country of Zurich. 
The Yaudois immediately demanded their ancient states. Berne replied 
that it would receive individual petitions, but that there should be no 
assemblies of states, and required the renewal of the oath of allegianbe. 
' This was the signal for insurrection to the Vaudois. The bailiffs, whose 
tyranny wsis odious, were expelled, but without being otherwise ill-treated ; 
trees of liberty were everywhere planted, and in a few days the Pays de 
Vaud constituted itself into the Lemanic republic. The Directory^ Vecog-, 
nised it, and ordered General Menard to occupy it, signifying at the same 
time to the canton of Berne that its independence was guaranteed by 

* «'The revolutionary deputies of the Pays de Vaud presented the following address 
' to Napoleon : — " The deputies of the Pave de Vaud, whom the generous pretection of 
the Directory has so powerfully aided, desire to lay their homage at your feet. They 
owe it the more, because it was your passage through their country which electrified the 
inhabitants, and was the precursor of the thunderbolt which has overwhelmed the 
oligaxchVv The Helvetians swore, when they« beheld the Liberator of Italy, to recover 
their rights." — J^TapoUon's Cot^fidential Correspondence. E. 
VOL. IV. — 32 
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France, HeanwbUe, a revolution was taking place at Basle. Oehs, tlie r 
tribune^ a clever man, a stanch partii^ of the Revolution, and in close 
connexion with the French governmoit, was the principal mover in it. . 
The people of the country had been admitted with the citizen^ to form a 
kind of national convention, for the purpose of framing a constitution. 
Ochs was its author : it was a copy of that of France, which then served as- 
the model Hfor all republican Europe. It .was trandated into the three 
languages, French, German, and Italian, and circulated in all the cantons,, 
to excite their zeal. Mengaud, who was the French agent to the cantons, 
and who resided at Basle, contributed to give the impulse. In Zurich, 
the people of the ^country had revolted, and insisted on being reinstated in 
their rights. 

Meanwhile, the gentry of Berne had collected an aarmy, and convoked a 
general diet at Aarau, to consider of the state of Switzerland, and to- 
demand the federal contingent from each canton. They circulated among 
their German subjects a report that the French part of Switzerland wished 
to separate from the confederation and to unite itself with France ; that 
religiouvwas threatened ; and that the atheists of Paris aimed at destroying: 
it. By these representations they drew from the mountains of the Oberland 
a simple, ignorant, fanatic population, persuaded that their ancient religion 
was about to be attacked. They collected nearly twenty thousand men,, 
divided into three corps, which were stationed at Friburg, Murten, Buren, 
and Solothurn, guarding the line of the Aar, and watching the Frenoh« In 
the meantime, that is to say in Pluviose (February, 1798), the diet assem- 
bled at Aarau was embarrassed and knew not what course to pursue. Its 
presence did not prevent the inhabitants of Aarau from ristngi planting the 
tree of liberty, and declaring themselves free. The Bernese troops entered 
Aarau, cut down the tree of liberty, and committed some excesses there. 
Mengaudj.the agent, .declared the people of Aarau»iunder.the protection of 
France^ , 

The parties were thus arrayed agamst each other without being- yet at 
open war. France, called upon by the people whose gdarantee she was» 
covered them with her* troops, and threatened to employ force, in case the 
least violence was* committed against them. The Bernese aristocracy; on 
its part, claimed the rights of sovereignty^ and declared that it wished to 
live at peace with France, but to be reinstated in its possessions. Unfor- 
tunately for it, all the old governments round about were falling either volon-^ 
tarily or by violence. Basle emancipated, as far as it was concerned, the 
Italian , bailiwicks ; the Upper Valais emancipated the Lower Valais. Fri- 
burg, Solothurn, and St. Gall were in revolution. The Bernese aristocracy, 
finding itself pressed on all sides, made.np its mind to some cbncessions, 
and admitted fifty persons from the country to share the prerogatives hith- 
erto reserved for the ruling families ; but it deferred ali modification of the 
constitution for« a year. This was but an empty concession, which could 
' not make any amends. A French flag of truce had been sent to the Bern^e 
troops posted on the frontiers of the Pays de Vaud, to giye them noticB 
that they would be attacked if they advanced. The bearer was assaulted, 
and two horsemen belonging to his escort were murdered. This circum- 
stance decided for war. Brune, appointed to the command, had some con- 
ferences at Payerne, but tfcey were fruitless, and on the 12th of Ventose 
(March 2d), the French troops broke up. General Schaumburg, with the 
division which had come from the Rhine and which was stationed in the^ 
territory of Basle, made himself master of Solothurn and of the course of* 
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the' Aar. Brane, with the dhrision from Italy, took possession of Fribur^ 
General Erlach, who commanded the Bernese troops, retired into the posi- 
tions of Franbrunnen, Gnminen, Laupen, and Neueneck. These positiops 
cover Berne on every side, whether the enemy debouches from Solothurn 
or from Friburg. This retreat produced among the Bernese tooops the 
uiaal effect of such a movement upon fanatic and undisciplined bands. 
They cried out that they were betrayed, and murdered their officers. Part 
of them dispersed. Erlach, however, had still about him some of those 
battalions, distinguished in all the armies of Europe by their discipline and 
their bravery, and a certain number of resolute peasants. On the 15th of 
^ Vratose (March 5th), Brune, who was on the Friburg road, and Schaum- 
burg on fliat of Solothurn, attacked simultaneously the positions of the 
Swiss army. General Pigeon, who formed Brune's advanced guard, attacked 
the position of Neueneck. The Swiss made an heroic resistance, and, 
favoured by the advantage of the ground, barred the way to our. veterai^ 
bands of Italy. ' But, at the same moment, Schaumburg, who had come 
f>om Solothurn, took fr6m Bjriach the position of Fraubrunnen, and the 
city of Berne was thus uncovered on one side. The Swiss were forced to 
retreat, and they fell back in disorder upon Berne. The French found 
before the city a multitude of fanatic and desperate mountaineers. Women 
and old men came and threw themselves upon their bayonets. They were 
compelled to sacrifice with regret these unfortunate wretches, who sought 
in this manner a useless death. They entered Berne. The people of the 
mountains upheld their ancient reputation for valour, but they proved them- 
selves as blind and as ferocious as the rabble of Spain. They again mur- 
dered their officers, and among them the 'unfortunate Erlach.* Steiger, 
the celebrated aooytr of Berne, the chief of the Bernese aristocracy, had a 
narrow escape from the fury of the fanatics, and fled across the mountains 
of the Oberland to the little canton/s, and from them into Bavaria. 

The taking of Berne decided the submission of all the great Swiss can- 
tons. Brune, called, as our generals have so often been, to be the founder 
of a republic, thought of composing with the French part of Switzerland, 
the Lake of Geneva, the Pays de Vaud, part of the canton of Berne, and 
the Valais, a republic to be called the Rhodanic. But the Swiss patriots 
had wished for a revolution in their country merely in the hope of two gr^at 
advantages : the abolition of all the dependencies of people upon people, 
and the Helvetic unity. They desired the overthrow of all internal tyran- 
nies) and the formation of a common force, by the establishment of a cen- 
tral government. In compliance with their wishes, it was resolved that the 
whole of Switzerland should be formed into a single republic. A meeting 
was convoked at Aarau, for the purpose of proposing the constitution framed 
at Basle. The Directory sent\ Leearlier, the ex-conventionalbt, to meet 
the views of the Swiss, and to Arrange with them the establishment of a 
constitution which should be satisfactory. Attempts at resistance were 
preparing in the small mountain cantons of Uri, Glarus, Schwytz, and Zug. 
The priests and the beaten aristocrats persuaded these unfortunate moun- 

* ^ Deplorable excesses followed the dissolution of the Swiss army* The bmve 
D'Brlach was masttcred by the deluded soldiers at Manzingen, as he was endeavouringr 
to reach the soiall cantons. • Steiger, after undergoing incredible hurdshtpd, escaped by 
the mountains of Oberland into Bavaria. Numbers of the bravest officers fell victims to 
the fury of the troops ; and the democratic party, by spreading the belief that they had 
been betrayed by their leaders, occasioned the destruction of the few men who couUI 
have suBlamed the sinking fortunes of their country." — Alison. £. 
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taineers that the French were coming to overthrow their religion and their 
independence. ' Among other absurd reports, they asserted that, as France 
was in want o( soldiers to fight the English, she meant tp seize the robust 
youths of Switzerland, to embark them, and to throw them on the British 
coasts. ' ^ 

The French, on entering Berne, seized the coffers of the government, 
which is the usual and the least disputed consequence of the right of war. 
All the public property of the vanquished government belongs to the victo- 
rious government. All these petty, economical, and avaricious states, 
possessed old savings. Berne had a little hoard, which has furnished all 
the enemies of France with an ample subject for calumny. It has been 
estimated at thirty millions ; it was really about eight. It has been asserted 
that France made war merely to possess herself of it, and to devote it to the 
Egyptian expedition, as if she could hsgre supposed that the authorities of 
Berne would be so improvident as not to remove it, and as if it were pos- 
sible that she should plunge into a war and defy the consequences of such 
an invasion, in order to gain eight millions. These absurdities will not 
bear the slightest examination.* A contribution was imposed on the mem- 
bers of the old aristocracies of Berne, Friburg, Solothnrn, and Zurich, to 
supply the troops with pay and subsistence. 

It was now nearly the end of the winter of 1798 (year VI). Five months 
had scarcely elapsed since the treaty of Campo Formio, and the situation 
of Europe was already strangely altered ; the republican system was daily 
. becoming more encroaching ; to the three republics previously founded by 
France were now to be added two new ones, created within two months. 
•Europe everywhere rang with the names of Batavian republic, Helvetic 
republic, Cisalpine republic, Ligurian republic, Roman republic. Instead 
of three states, France had now five to direct. She was involved in a new 
complication of business, and had fresh explanations to give to the foreign 
powers. The Directory found itself thus insensibly carried away. There 
is nothing more ambitious than a system. It conquers almost always of 
itself, and frequently even against the will of its authors. 

While it was obliged to attend to external affairs, the Directory had also 
to concern itself about the elections. Ever since the 18th of Fructidor, there 
had remained in the Councils only such deputies' as the Directory had 
voluntarily left in them, and as it could rely upon. They consisted of all 
those who had either favoured or suffered the stroke of policy. Six nionths 
of tolerable quiet between the executive powe^ arid the Councils had 
elapsed, and the Directory had employed them, as we have seen, in nego- 
, tiations, in maritime projects, and in the creation of new states. Though 
great tranquillity had prevailed, it cannot be said that the union was perfect. 
Two powers having opposite parts to perform, cannot remain in perfect 
harmony for so long a time. 

A new opposition, composed not> of royalists but of patriots, was 
forming. The reader must have already observed that, after a party had 
been conquered, the government was obliged to enter into a conflict with 
that which had assisted it to conquer, because the latter became too exact- 
ing, and began to revolt in its turn. Since the 9th of Thermidor, the 
epoch at which the factions, having become equal in strength, had begun 
to have the alternative of defeats and victories, the patriots had reacted in 
Germinal and Prairial, and immediately ailer them the royalists in Vende- 

S * We find them repeated by Madame de Stag I and a great pamber of writen. 
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miaire. Since Vendemiaire and the institation of the Directory, the 
patriots had had their turn, and had been the most audacious till the rash 
attempt on the camp at Grenelle/ From that day the royalists had regained 
the ascendency. They had lost it on the 18th of Fructidor, and it was 
now the patriots' turn to raise their heads. To characterize this state of 
things, a word was devised which we have seen revived at a later period, that 
of see-saw. * That policy which consists in alternately raising either party, 
was called a see-saw system. The Directory was reproached with employ- 
ing it, and thus being by turns the slave of the faction, by which it was 
assisted. This reproach is unjust ; for no government, unless it arrives with 
a victorious sword at the head of affairs, can immolate all the parties at 
once, and govern without, and in spite of them. At every change of 
system, one is obliged to make changes of administration, and naturally to 
call to it those who have manifested opinions conformable with the system 
which has triumphed. All the members of the victorious party press for- 
ward ill a body, beset the government, and a^e ready to attack it if it does 
not comply with their wishes. All the patriots are stirring, and obtaining 
' the support of the deputies who had voted with the Directory in the Coun- 
cils. The Directory had resisted many importunities, but had been obliged 
to comply with some. It had appointed many patriots to be commissioners 
in the departments (prefects). A great number of others were preparing 
to seize the opportunity of the elections to get into the legislative body. 
The authorities recently nominated were a real advantage to them. 

Besides, the new opposition, composed of .all the patriots who were bent 
on abusing the 18th of Fructidor, there was another, that which had enti- 
tled itself constitutional. If appeared anew ; it pretended not -to lean 
either to the royalists or to the patriots ; it affected independence, modera- 
tion, and attachment to the written law ; it comprehended men who, without 
being carried along by any party, had personal causes for discontent. Some 
had not been able to obtain an embassy, promotion, a contract for a rela- 
tive; others had lost the place vacant in the Directory by a few votes. 
Nothing is more common than this sort of discontent under a new government 
not long established, composed of men who were but lately in the ranks of 
mere citizens. It is said that heirship is a curb to ambition, and so it is if 
it be restricted to certain functions. Nothing can equal the importunity 
used towards men. who were yesterday your equals. You have contributed 
to appoint them, or perhaps you feel that they are above you merely by the 
accident of a few votes. It seems as if you had a right to demand and to 
obtain everything of them. The Directory, without intending it, had made 
a great ilumber of malcontents among the deputies who were formerly called 
directorialists, and whom the aid afforded in Fructidor had rendered it ex- 
tremely difficult to satisfy. One of Bonaparte's brothers, Lucien,* deputed 

• " Lucien Bonaparte, in the year 1797, was about twenty-two years of age j. he was 
tall, ill-shaped, haying limbs like those of the field-spider, and a small head, which, 
with his tall stature, would have made him unlike his brothers, had not his physiognomy 
attested their common parentage. He was- very near-sighted, which made him half- 
shut his eyes and stoop his head. This defect would, therefore^ have given him an 
unpleasing air, if his smile, always in harmony with his features, had not imparted 
something agreeable to his countenance. Thus, though he was rather plain, he pleased 
generally. He had very remarkable success with women who were themselves very 
remarkable, and that lon^ before his brother arrived at power. 'With respect to under- 
standing and talent, Lucien always displayed abundance of both. In early youth, when 
he met with a subject he liked, he identified himself with it. He lived ^t that time in 
an ideal world. Thus at eighteen, the perusal of Plutarch carried him into the Foriim 
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by Corsica lo the Fire Hundred, had ranged himadf in this consUiiitional 
opposition, not that he had any reason for personal diwsontent, but because 
he imitated his brother, and assumed the part of censor of the government. 
It was the attitude which befitted a family that aimed at making for itself a 
place apart. Lucien was clerer, and endowed with a remarkable tulent for 
public speaking. In the tribune, he produced great effect, especially sur- 
rounded as he was by his brother's glory.. Joseph, on leaving Rome, had 
returned to Paris, where he kept house in high style, receiving a great num- 
ber of generals, deputies, and eminent persons. The two brothers, Joseph 
and Lucien, could thus do many things which etiquette and his great re- 
serve forbade the general to do. 

. If, however, public opinion, which for six months past had been nearly 
unanimous, now began to assume various shades, no striking difierence was 
yet perceptible. Moderation, politeness, pervaded the Councils, and an 
immense majority approved of all the propositions of the Directory. 

Everything indicated that the elections of the year VI would be favour- 
able to the patriots. It was their turn. They had the ascendency in France 
and in all the new republics. The Directory had determined to employ all 
legal means to avoid being overthrown by them. Its commissioners issued 
moderate circulars, which contained exhortations but no threats. It had 
not, however, at its disposal, any of the influences or the infamous tricks 
devised in our days, for directing elections according to the pleasure of 
power. In the elections of the year V, soma assemblies were divided, and, 
to avoid violence, a portion of the electors had gone and voted apart. This 
example was proposed in the electoral assemblies of this year ; almost every- 
where schisms took place ; almost everywhere the electors ib the minority 
alleged some infraction of the law, or some violence exercised towards 
them, as a pretext for assembling apart, and making their particular election. 
It is right to observe that in many departments the patriots behaved with 
their accustomed turbulence, and justified the secession of their adversanes. 
In some of the assemblies, it was the patriots who were in a minority and 
who seceded ; but almost everywhere they had a majority, because the mass 
of the population, which was adverse to them, and which had thronged to 
the elections of the years V and VI, now intimidated by the 18th of Fruc- 
tidor, had withdrawn, as it Ver^, from public affairs, and durst not take 
any part in them. In Paris, the agitation was very great. There were two 
assemblies, one at the Oratoire, composed entirely of patriots, and compre- 
hending, at least, six hundred electors ; the other at the Institute, composed 
of moderate republicans, and amounting to no more than two hundred 
and twenty-eight electors. The choice made by the latter was excellent. 

The elections, in general, had been double. Already the malcontents, 
the lovers of novelty, those who, from all sorts of motives, wished to modify 
the existing order of thii^gs^ cried, " This will never do ; after making an 
18th of Eructidor against the royalists, we are liable to have to make 
another against the patriots." Alrieady they circulated reports that ^he 
constitution was about to be changed ; a proposition to that effect was even 
made to the Directory, by which it was peremptorily rejected. 

There were difierent courses to take with respect to the elections. If 

and the Pyrseus. He was a Greek with Demosthenes, a Roman with Cicero ; he es- 
poused all the ancient glories, but he was intoxicated 4rith those of our own time. 
Those, who, because they had no conception of this enthusiasm, alleged that he was 
jealous of his brother, have asserted a wilful falsehood, if they have not &llen into a. 
moBiegtegiQuseTtor:''— Duchess d*Jlbrant$s. E. 
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.Ibey meKeto act upon ri^eus prinoiples, ilhe Couneilt OMHiflaiiotkMi tiie 
eleetio^ made by tbe majorities; otherwise, the consequence would be thiftt 
the minorities, by separatiug themselves, would have the faculty of prevail- 
ing and carry ii^ the nominations. Violence/ illegal proceedings, might 
be a reason (or annulling the choice made by the majorities, but not 'for 
adopting the choice of the minorities. The patriots in the Councils insisted 
strongly qn this opinion, because, their party having been much more nu- * 
merous in almost all the assemblies, they would then have gained the cause. 
But the mass of the two Councils was anxious to prevent them from gain- 
ing their cause, and two expedients were proposed; either to choose 
between the nominations made by the schismatic assemblies, or to ^ake a 
new 18th of Fructidor. The latter was inadmissible ; the former was much 
milder and much more natural. It was adopted. Almost everywhere the 
elections of the patriots were annulled, and those of their adversaries con- 
firmed. The elections made in Paris, in the assembly at the Institute, 
though it contained only, two hundred and twenty-eight electors, while that 
at the Oratoire comprehended six hundred, were approved of. In spit^ of 
this system, however, the new third brought a real reinforcement to the pa- 
triotic party in the two Councils. That party was highly incensed at the 
expedient adopted for excluding the men of its choice, and became 
somewhat more animated against the Directory. 

It became necessary to choose a new director. The lot designated 
Fran9ois de Neufchateau as the member who was to retire. He was sue^ 
needed by Treilhard, one of. our plenipotentiaries at Rastadt. Treilhard 
had precisely the same opinions as Lareveillere, Rewbel, and Merlin. He 
produced no change in the spirit of the Directory. He was an honest 
man, with considerable experience in business. Thus there were in the 
government four sincere republicans, voting absolutely alike, and com- 
bining intelligence with integrity. Treilhard was succeeded at Rastadt 
by Jean Debry, formerly a member of the legislature and of the National 
Convention. 

Since the parties had been obliged, by the establishment of the constitu- 
tion of the year III, to combat within the narrow space of a constitution, 
the scenes in the interior had been less violent. Since the 18th of FrueCi- 
dor, in particular, the tribune had lost much of its importance. All eyes 
were turned abroad. The great influence of the republic in Europe, her 
singular and multiplied relations with foreign powers,- her train of repub- 
lics, the revolutions which she was everywhere effecting, her designs 
against England, engi:ossed the whole attention. How would France set 
about attacking her rival, and contrive to inflict upon her blows as severe 
as she bad already struck Austria ? — Such was the question that people 
asked , themselves. They were accustomed to such boldness and such 
prodigies, that they saw nothing surprising in the crossing of the Channel. , 
The friends and enemies of England alike conceived her to be in great 
danger. She herself believed that she was seriously threatened, and made 
extraordinary efforts for defending herself. The whole world had its eyes 
fixed on the Strait of Calais. 

Bonaparte, who was thinking of Egypt as he had thought two years 
ipreviously of Italy, as he thought of everything, that is, with irresistible 
violence,* had submitted his plan to. the Directory, which was at that 

* *' Napoleon had for some time been influenced hj Uk ardent desiie toefi^t a levo- 
lotien in the East; he was literally haunted hy the idea of the glory which hadtean 
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nonent difOOMKig it. The great jrentases who hare con^dered the ni«i> 
of the world have all thought of Egypt. We may mention three, Alba* 
qnerque, Leibnitz, and Bonaparte. Albuquerque had conceived that the 
Portuguese, who had just opened a way to India by .the Cape* of Good 
Hope, might be deprived of that important trade, if any other nation should 
make use of the Nile and the Red Sea. H^ formed, therefore, the gigantic 
idea of' diverting the course of the Nile and throwing it into the Red Sea, 
in order to render that way utterly impracticable, and to secure for ever to 
the Portuguese the commerce of India. Vain foresight of genius, which 
strives to render all things eternal in a changing and shifting world ! Had 
Albuguerque's plan been carried into effect, it was for the Dutch, and sub- 
sequently for the English, that he would have laboured. Under Louis XIY. 
the great Leibnitz, whose mind embraced all things, addressed a memorial 
to the French Monarch, which is one of the most splendid monuments of 
political reasoning and eloquence. Louis XIV. had resolved, for the sakfe 
of a few medals, to invade Holland. ** Sire," said Leibqitz, " it is not at 
home that you will be . able to conquer those republicans ; you will not 
cross their dikes, and you will range all Europe on their side. It is in 
Egypt that you must strike them. There you will find the real track of 
the commerce of India ; you will wrest that commerce from the Dutch, 
you will secure for ever the dominion of France in the Levant, you will 
jejoice all Christendom, you will fill the world with astonishment and 
admiration: Europe will applaud instead of leaguing against you." 

It was these vast conceptions, neglected by Louis XIV., that filled the 
head of the young republican general. 

Egypt had very recently been again thought of. M. de Choiseul had 
entertained the idea of occupying it when all the American colonies were 
in danger. It once more became an object of attention, when Joseph li. 
and Catherine threatened the Ottoman empire. Still more recently, M. 
Magallon, the French consul at Cairo, a man of superior abilities and 
thoroughly acquainted with the state of Egypt and the East, had sent me- 
morials to the government, either to complain of the extortions practised 
by the Mamelukes ilipon French commerce, or to explain the advantages 
that would accrue from taking vengeance upon them. Bonaparte had 
surrounded himself with all these documents, and had formed his plan 
from the contents of them. Egypt was, in his opinion, the real stepping- 
stone between Europe and India; it was there that France ought ta 
establish herself in order to ruin England ; thence she would for ever 
command the Mediterranean, rhake it, to use one of his own expressions, 
a French lake, and insure the existence of the Turkish empire, or to be at 
hand to seize the best portion of the spoil. Once established in Egypt» 
she would have it in her power to do two things — either to create a navy 
in the Red Sea, and proceed to destroy the settlements of the English in 
the great Indian peninsula; or make Egypt a colony and an entrepot 
Tlus commerce of India could not fail soon to flow into that channel, and 
to forsake the Cape of Good Hope. All the caravans of Syria, Arabia, 
and Africa, already met at Cairo. The trade 'of those countries alone 
might become immense. Egypt was the most fertile country in the world. 
Beudes a great abundance of the different sorts of grain, it was capable 

there acauired, and was firmly convinced that the power of England could never be 
effiectually humbled except by a blow at its Indian possessions. < The Persians,' said 

he, 'have blocked up the route of Tamerlane; 1 will discover another.*" Btniv 

• E. 
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of iamaking all the productkms of America, and of superaediiiff them: 
entirely. Thus, whether Egypt were made a point of departure for the pur- 
pose of attacking the English settlements or a mere entrepot, the occupa' 
tion of that country would be certain to bring back commerce on a large 
scale, into its true channels, and to make those channels lead to France. 

In the next place, this daring enterprise would, in the estimation of 
Bonaparte, have the advantage of being well-timed. According 'to the 
luminous reports of Magallon, the consul, this was the very irtoment for an 
expedition to Egypt. By hastening the preparations and the voyage, it 
.might arrive there very early in the summer. It would then find the har- 
vest finished and' got in, and the wind ^vourable for ascending the Nile. 
Bonaparte maintained that it would be impossible to land before winter in 
England ; that, besides, she was too well forewarned ; that the expedition 
to Egypt, being totally unexpected, would meet with no obstacles ; that a 
few months would suffice for the French to establish themselves ; and that 
he would himself return in the autumn to carry into execution the landing 
in England ; that the season would then be favourable ; that England 
would oy that time have sent part of her naval force to India, so that there 
would be fewer obstacles to encounter in order to reach her shores. ^ 
Besides all these motives, Bonaparte had others of' a personalx nature. An 
idle Kfe in Paris was insupportable to him ; he saw nothing to be attempted 
in politics ; he was afraid of wearing himself out, and anxious to aggran- 
dize his renown. "Great names," he had observed, "are to be gained 
only in the East." 

The Directory, which has been accused of having desired, to get rid xof 
Bonaparte by sending him to Egypt, raised, on the contrary, strong objec- 
tions to the project. Lareveillere-Lepeaux, in particular, was one of its 
most obstinate antagonists. He said l^hat the government would be ex- 
posing thirty or forty thousand of the best soldiers of France, consigning 
them to the risk of a naval engagement, and depriving itself of its best 
genera], of the one whoth Austria most dreaded, at a moment when the 
continent was in an unsettled state, and when the creation of the new 
republics had excited violent resentments; that, moreover, it would pro- 
bably urge the Porte to take arms by invading one of its provinces. Bona- 
parte found an answer tpievery objection. He said that nothing w^ easier , 
than to give the English the slip by keeping them in ignorance of the 
project ; that France, with three or four hundred thousand soldiers, would 
not miss thirty or forty thousand ; that, as for himself, he should soon 
return ; that the Porte had long ago lost Egypt through the usurpation of 
the Mamelukes ; that she would feel pleasure in seeing France chastise 
them ; that arrangements might be made with her ; and that the continent 
would not so soon break out, and so forth. He also adverted to Malta, 
which he should take by the way from the Knights, and secure to France. 
The discussions were extremely warm, and produced a scene which has 
• always been incorrectly described. Bonaparte, in a paroxysm of im- 
patience, dropped the word resignation. " I am far from wishing you to 
give it," said Lareveillere with firmness ; " but, if you offer it, I am of 
opinion that it ought to be accepted." * From that moment Bonaparte 
never said a word about resigning. 

* This reply has been ucribed by turns to Rewbel and Barras ; and a very different 
eaiue from the real one haa been attributed to this discussion. It was on the subjeot of 
the expedition to Egypt and by Lareveillere that tlus rejoinder was. made. 

VOL. IV. — 33 V/i 
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Oveicmat^i fatft bj the ii^HirtiloiUes «id Um trguoieiita tf Bouptftt, 
-the Direotpry wtftBled to the piopoeed espeditioii. It was seduced byibe 
grandeur ef the e&terpriae, by itSs commercial adrantages, by the piromue 
which Bonaparte' gate to i^eturn by the winter, and then to attempt a land- 
ing in England. It was agreed to obsenre secrecy, and, that' it might be 
-oe better kept, the pens of the secretaries were not employed. Merlin, 
.president of the Directory, wrote the order with his 6wn hand, and the 
order itself did not state the nature of the enterprise. It was agreed that 
Bonaparte should be empowered to take with him thirty-six thousand men 
of the old army of Italy, a certain number of officers and generals of his 
own selection, men of science, engineers, geographers, artisans of all kinds, 
and the squadron of Brueys, reinforced by some of the ships which had 
been left at Toulon. Orders were given to the treasury tp pay him a 
million and a half every decade. He was allowed to take three out of the 
'eight millions found in the coffers of Berne. It has been asserted that 
Switzerland/ was invaded in order to obtain the means of invading Egypt* 
The reader is now capable of judging what truth there was in that 
•conjecture. . 

' Bonaparte immediately formed a commission, which was directed to repair 
to the ports of the Mediterranean, and to prepare there all the means of 
transport. This commission was entitled, the commission for armifig the 
'Coasts of the Mediterranean. It knew no merer than other people the object 
-of the armament. The secret was confined to Bonaparte and the five 
directors. As great preparations were making in all the ports at once, it 
was supposed that the armament in the Mediterranean was cpnnected with 
that going forward in the ports of the Atlantic. The array assembling 
on the coast of the Mediterranean was called the left wing of the army of 
England. 

Bonaparte now fell to work with that extraordinary activity whiph he 
•displayed in the execution of all his plans. Runiiing by turns to the minis- 
ters of war, of the marine, and of the 'finances, and from the ministers to 
the treasury, seeing with his own eyes to the execution of the orders, using 
his ascendency to hasten their despatch, corresponding with all the ports, 
with Switzerland, with Italy, he caused every preparation to be made with 
incred^le rapidity.* He fixed upon four points for the assemblage of 
convoys and of troops. The principal convoy wais to sail from Toulon, the 
second from Genua, the third from Ajaccio, the fourth from Civita Vecchia. 
He ordered the detachments of the army of Italy, which were returning to 
Franice, to march towards Toulon and Genoa, and one of the divisions, 
which had been to Rome, to proceed to Civita Vecchia. He caused con- 
tracts to be made both in France and Italy with captains of merchantmen, 
and thus procured four hundred vessels in the ports which were to serve as 
l>oints,of departure. He collected a numerous artillery ; he picked out two 
thousand five hundred of the best cavalry and had them put on board 

* " Bonaparte exerted himself night and day in the execution of his projects. I ^^J^l 
«iw him so active. He made himself acquainted with the abiliUes of the '**??*' u 
■ generals, and the force of all the army corps. Orders and iostmctions succeeded eacA 
other with extraordinary rapidity. If he wanted an order of the Directory, he ran w> 
.the Luxembourg to get it si^ed by one of the directors. Napoleon it was who organ^ 
ized the army of the East, raised money, and collected ships ; and it wa« he who cod- 
>«8ived'the iilea of joining to the expedition men distinguished in science ^^*^^^a 
mhom iaboiars have made known, in its present and past state, aeountry, the very n*^ 
«of which is never pronounced without exciting grand i8coUections."^BB»rntwt«* ^' 
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'withom horflCfl, becaose he inteiided to inou^ tkem at the expense of the 
Arab«. He resolred 4o take with him nothing bat saddles and harness, 
lie ordered only three hundred horses to be embarked, that on his arrital 
he might have a fow mounted cavalry and harnessed gons^ He collected 
artisans of all kinds. He brought from Rome the Greek and Ara^^ic 
priming types of the Propaganda, and a company of printers ; he formed a 
complete collection of philoeophicai and mathematical instruments. The 
men of science, the artists, th^ engineers, the draughtsmen, the geographers, 
whom he took with him, amounted to about one hundred persons. The 
names of the most illustrious were associated with his enterprise ; Monge, 
Berthollet, Fourier, and Doloniieu^ accompanied the expedition, so did 
also Desgenettes, Larrey, and Dubois. Every one was eager to attach 
hiraself to the fortune of the. young general. They knew not to what 
quarter they were bound, but were all ready to accompany him no matte\ 
whither. Desaix had gone, during the negotiations at Udine, to visit the 
fields of battle which had become so celebrated in Italy. ' From that time 
he had contracted a friendship with Bonaparte, and he wished to go with 
him. . Kleber was ^ Chaillot, grumbling, as usual, at the government, and 
resolved not to solicit any appointment. He frequently called to see the 
great master of the art of which he was passionately fond. Bonaparte asked 
him to accompany him. Kleber assented with joy. '' But," said he, '^ how 
will the lawyers like it?" meaning the directors. Bonaparte undertook to 
remove all obstacles. ^' Well," said Kleber, who supposed that they were 
bound for England, /< if you throw a fireship into the Thames, put Kleber 
on board her, and you shall see what he will do." To these two first-rate 
generals, Bonaparte added Reynier, Dugua, Vaubois, Bon, Menou,* Bara- 
guay-d'Hilliers, Lannes; Murat, Belliard, and Dommartin, who had already 
so ably seconded him in Italy. 'The brave and accomplished Caffareli- 
T>ufa]ga, who had lost a leg on the Rhine, commanded the engineers. The 
weak but convenient Berthier was to be the chief of the staff. Detained 
by a violent, passion, he had nearly forsaken the general who had made his 
fortune. Ashamed of himself, he excused his conduct, and hastened to 
embark at Toulon. Brneya commanded the squadron, and dnder him the 
Rear-admirals, Villeneuve, Blanquet-Duchayla, and Decres. Gantheaume 
was the chief of th^ naval staff. Thus all the most illustrious men in war, 
in science, and in the arts, that France could produce, hastened, with 
implicit . confidence in the young general, to embark for an unknown 
destination. ; ' , . 

France and Europe rang with rumours of the preparations making in 
the Mediterranean. Conjectures of all kinds were formed. ** Whither is 
Bonaparte bound?" was the universal question. "Whither are those 
brave officers, those scientific men, that army, going ? " — '* They are 
going," said some, *' to the Black Sea, to restore the Crimea to the Porte." 
— " They are going to India, to assist TippooSaib," replied others. Some, 
coming, near the mark, maintained that they were going to cut a canal 
across the Isthmus of Suez, or to land on the shore of the isthmus, and to 
embark again in the Red Sea for India, Others, hitting the. mark itself, 
said that they were going to Egypt. A memoir read in the preceding year 
to theilnstitute, furnished a ground for this conjecture. Lastly, t^e most 
sagacious supposed a much more profound combination. In their opinion, 

- * ** Menou, ' anxious to justify his conduct at Paris on the 13th of Vend^miaiie, 
lentreftted to be allowed to join the army of the ^asV^TTiibaudeau. £. 
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«]] these preparatione, which seemed to indicate a phn of colonization^ 
were only a feint. Bonaparte intended merely to pass with the Mediter- 
raoeau squadron through the Strait of Gibraltar, to attack Lord St. VinceDt, 
who was blockading Cadiz, to drive him off, to release the Spanish sqaa- 
dron, and to take it to Brest, where the so much desired junction of all 
t1)e navies of the continent would be effected. It was for this reason 
that the Mediterranean expedition was called the left wing of the army of 
England. i 

This last conjecture was the very one which predominated in the mind 
of the English cabinet. It had been for six months past in a state of alarm, 
and knew not on which side the storm that had been so long gathering, 
would break. In this anxiety, the opposition had, for a moment, joined the 
ministry, and made common cause with .-it. Sheridan had directed his 
eloquence against the ambition, the encroaching turbulence, of the French 
people, and acceded on all points, excepting the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus, to the proposals of the minister. Pitt had immediately ordered a 
second squadron to be equipped. Extraordinary efforts were made to send it 
to sea, and it was reinforced with ten sail of the line from Lord StVinceDt's 
fleet, to enable it to close the Strait, for which Bonaparte was expected ta 
steer. Nelson** was detached with three sail by Lord St. Vincent, to cruise 
in the Mediterranenn, and to watch the course of the French. 

Everything was ready for embarkation. Bonaparte was on the point of 
setting out for Toulon, when a scene occurred at Vienna, and the disposi- 
tions manifested by several cabinets had well-nigh detained him in Europe. 
The foundation of two new republics had excited the utmost apprehension 
of revolutionary contagion. England, witfi a view to foment this fear, 
had filled all the courts with her emisss^-ies. She urged the new King of 
Prussia to relinquish his neutrality, and to preserve Germany from the inun- 
dation ; she endeavoured to work upon the wrong-headed and violent Em- 
peror Paul ; she strove to alarm Austria on account of the occupation of 
the chain of the Alps Jay the French, and offered him subsidies if he would 
renew the war,* she excited the silly passions of the Queen of Naples and 
Acton. The last mentioned court was more exasperated than ever. It 
insisted that France should evacuate Rome, or cede to it part of the Roman 
provinces. Garat, the new ambassador, had displayed to no purpose the 
.greatest moderation. He could no longer 'endure the ill-treatment o( 
the Neapolitan cabinet. Thus the state of the continent was such as ta 
produce well-grounded apprehensions, and these were further aggravated 

* *^ Horatio Nelson was born in the year 1758, at Burnham Thorpe, in Norfolk, of 
which parish his father was rector. At the age of twelve h^ entered tiie navy as a mid- 
shipman, and in 1773, accompanied Commodore Phipps in an expedition to the North 
Pole. At the commencement of the war with the French republic, he was made com- 
mander of the Agamemnon. At the siege of Calvi he lost an eye. At the battle off 
CapQ St. Vincent, he displayed great gallantry, for which he was ihade a Knight of the 

. Bath^ Rear-admiral of the Blue, and appointed to t&e command of the inner squadron at 
the blockade of Cadiz. In an unsuecessful attack on the town of Santa Cmz, he loet 

' his right arm^ His next achievement was the victory of the Nile, which g|ined him a 
peerage and a pension of two thousand pounds. His next service was the restoration 
of the King of Naples, which was accompanied with circumstances of cruelty, attriba* 
table to the influence of Lady Hamilton, with whom Nelson was then intimately con- 
ntcted. In 1801, he was employed on the expedition to Copenhagen, and on his return 
was created a viscount. His last yietory was the decisive one off Cape Trafdgar, where 
he lost his life. His remains were carried to England, and he was magnificeatlj 
interred in St. Paufs cathedral. Having left no issue by his wife, an earidom wan 
bestowed on his brother, and a sum of money voted by parliament for the purchase ^f 
an hereditary estate." — EneydoptBdia Americana. £. 
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by anoiolbrieseeii circumsUnce. Bemttdoite had been sent to Vienna, to 
give explanations to the Anstrian eialMnet and to reside there, though no 
ambassador had yet been sent by it to Paris. That general, of a restless 
and susceptible disposition, was an unfit person for the post which he was 
<le^ined to fill. 

On the 1 4th of April (23d of Germinal )» an entertainment was to be given 
at Vienna in celebration of the equipment of the Vienna ▼olunteers. The 
reader will recollect the zeal which these volunteers {lad manifested in the 
preceding year, and what fate had befallen them at Rivoli and La Favorita. . 
Bernadotte was indiscreet enough #o attempt to oppose this entertainment, 
alleging that it was an insult to France. The ^iQperor very justly replied, 
thi\|t he was sovereign in his own dominions, that France was at liberty to 
celebrate her victories, but that he too had a right to celebrate the devoted- 
ness of his subjects. Bernadotte determined to reply to one festivity by 
another ;* he gave, therefore, an entertainment in his hotel, in celebration 
of one of the victories of the army of Italy, the anniversary of which 
it was, and hoisted before his door the tricoloured Hag, inscribed with the 
words, Liberty, Equality, The populace of Vienna, excited, it is said, by 
emissaries of the English ambassador, thronged to the hotel of the French 
ambassador, broke the windows, and committed other disorders. The 
Austrian ministry hastened to send protection to Bernadotte, and behaved 
towards him in a very different manner from what 'the Roman government 
had done towards Joseph Bonaparte. Bernadotte, whose imprudence had 
provoked this event, quitted Vienna and proceeded to Rastadt. ' ^ 

The cabinet of Vienna was extremely sorry for this event. It was clear 
that this cabinet, even, supposing it to be inclined to resume arms, would not 
have begun by insulting our ambassador and provoking hostilities for which 
it was jiot prepared. It is certain, on the contrary, that, though highly dis- 
satisfied with France and her recent encroachments, and foreseeing that it 
should some day have to renew the conflict with her, it was not yet disposed; 
and deemed its subjects too much exhausted and its means too feeble, to 
attack an^ew the republican colossus. ^It immediately published a disap- 
, probation of the proceeding, and wrote to Bernadotte for the purpose of 
aj^easing him. 

The Directory was inclined to view the event at Vienna in the light of a 
rupture. It immediately sent counter-orders to Bonaparte, and even wished 
him to. set out for Rastadt, to overawe the emperor, and to force him either 
to give satisfaction or to decide upon w^r. Bonaparte, annoyed by the 
stoppage of his plans, would not go to Rastadt, and, judging of the matter 
more correctly than the Directory, he declared that the circumstance was 
not so import£^nt as it was conceived to be. Austria, in fact, wrote imme- 
diately, that she was at length about to send a minister to. Paris, in the , 
person of M. de Degelmann ; she appeared to dismiss the directing minister 
Thugut ; she intitnated that M. de Cobentzel would repair to any place 
fixed by the Directory, to enter into explanations with an envoy of France 
concerning the affair of Vienna, and the changes which had taken place 
in Europe since the treaty of Campo Forinio. Tftie storm, therefore, seemed, 
to have blown over. Besides, the negotiations at Rastadt had made an 
important advance. After disputing the lefl bank foot by foot, after insist- 
i|ig on retaining the tract comprised between the Moselle and the Rhine, 
and -afterwards a small territory between the Roer and the Rhine, the 
deputation of the Empire had at last conceded the whole of the left bank. 
The line of the Rhine was at length acknowledged as our natural boundary. 
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Anotlwr prineiple, of net lets ttnpoitttM^/ had been admitied-^btt of 
m^eannifing the diiponewed princes by means of secniatizetions. Sat 
painl» not leas/liftealt yet.remaiwed to be settled^the appropriation of the 
islands in the Rhine, the oonservalion of the fortified poets, bridges, and teies 
fie pant f the fate of the monasteries, and of the immediate nobility on the 
left baidc, the payment of the debts of the countries ceded to France, the 
manner of enfbrcingr the lawe of emigration in them, and so forth. . These 
were questions which it was difficult to resolve, especially with German 
dilatotiness. 

Such was the state of Uie continent * The horizon seemed somewhat 
clearer, and Bonaparte at leqgth obtained permission to set out for Toulon. 
It was agreed tha\ M. de Talleyrand should start immediately afterwards Q[>r 
Constantinople, in order to gain the assent of Uie Porte to the expedition to- 
Egypt. 
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EXPEDITION TO EGYPT— DEPARTURE FROM TOULON; ARRIVAL OFF 
MALTA; CONQUEST OF THAT ISLAND— DEPARTURE FOR EGYPT; 
LANDING AT ALEXANDRIA; CAPTURE OF THAT PLACE— MARCH 
FOR CAIRO; BATTLE OF CHEBREISS; BATTLE OF THE PYRAMIDS; 
OCCUPATION OF CAIRO— ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEEDINGS OF 
BONAPARTE IN EGYPT; ESTABLISHMENT OF THE NEW COI^ONY— 
NAVAL ENGAGEMEiiT OF ABOUKIR; DESTRUCTION OF THE 
FRENCH FLEET. 

Bonaparte arrived at Toalon oh the 30th of Floreal, year VI (May 9, 
1796). His presence rejoiced the army, which ' began to murmur and to 
fear that he would not be at the head of the expedition. It was the old 
army of Italy. It was rich, covered with glory, arid one might say of it , 
that its fortune was made. Hence it had much leds zeal for making war, 
and it required all the enthusiasm with which the general inspired it, to 
induce it to embark and proceed to an unknown destination. Nevertheless, 
on seeing him at Toulon, it was inflamed with ardour. It was eight months 
since it had seen him. Ronaparte, without acquainting it with its destina- 
tion, addressed to it the following proclamation : 
" Soldiers ! 

"You are one of the wings of the array of England; you have waged 
war in mountains, in plains, at sieges; you have stul to wage maritime, war. 

**,The Roman legions, which you have sometimes imitated, but not yet 
equalled, combated Carthage by turns on the sea and on the plains of 
Zama. Victory never* forsook them, because they were constantly brave,' 
patient in^enduring fatigu^, well disciplined, and united together. 

** Soldiers, the eyes of Europe are upon ydu I You have great dealtinies 
to fulfil, battles to fight, dangers and hardships to surmount; you will do 
more than you have yet done for the (>rosperity of your country, the happi- 
ness of mankind, and your own glory. 

*' Soldiers, seamen, infantry, artillery, cavalry, be united : recollect that 
on the day of batde you haifle need of one another. 

"Soldiers, seamen, you blwe hitherto been neglected ; now the greatest 
solicitude of the repiH;>]iG is for you. You will be worthy of the army of 
which you form a part< 

" The genius of liberty, which had made the republic from her birth the 
arbitress of Europe, decrees that she sliall be so to the most remote seas and 
nations.'* 

It was impossible to proclaim an important enterprise in a more worthy 
manner, and still leave it in the mystery in which it was intended to b& 
enveloped. 
^ The squadron of Admiral Brueys consisted of thirteen sail of the line^ 
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oi^e of which was of 120 guns (L'Orient, which was to oarry the admhral 
and the general), two of 80, and tea of 74. There were, besides, two 
Venetian ships of 64 guns, six Venetian and eight French frigates, seventy- 
two brigs, cutters, avisos, guni-boats, and small vessels of all sorts. The 
transports assembled at Toulon, Genoa, Ajaccio, and Civita Vecchia, 
amounted to four hundred. They formed thus five hundred sail, which 
were to float z^i once upon the Mediterranean. Never had such an arma- 
ment put to sea. The fleet carried about forty thousand men of all arms, 
and ten thousand seamen. It had water for one month and provisions 
for two. I 

It sailed on the 30th of Floreal (May 19), amid the thunders of the can- 
non and the cheers of the whole army.* Violent gales did some damage to 
a frigate on leaving the port. Nelson, who was cruising with three sail of 
the line, suffered so severely from the same gales that he was obliged to bear 
up for the island of St. Pierre to refit. He was thus kept at a distance from 
the French fleet, and did not see it pass. It /steered first towards Genoa to 
join the convoy collected in that port, under the colnmand of General Bara- 
guay d'Hilliers. It then sailed for Corsica, to call for the convoy at Ajaccio, 
commanded by Vaubois, and afterwards proceeded into the sea of Sicily to 
join the division of Civita Vecchia, under the, command of Desaix. Bona- 
parte's intention was to stop at Malta, and there to make b|r the way a bold 
attempt, the success of which he had long since prepared by secret 
intrigues. He meant to take possession of that island, which, commanding 
the navigation of the Mediterranean, became important to Egypt, and could 
not fail soon to fall into the hands of the English, unless they were anti- 
cipated. ^ 

The order of the Knights of Malta was like all the institutions of the 
middle ages. It had lost its object, and with that its dignity and its strength. 
It wa9 now nothing but an abuse, profitable only to those who were partners 
in it. The Knights possessed considerable estates in Spain, Portugal, 
France, Italy, and Germany, conferred on them by pious 'Catholics to 
enable them to protect Christians going on pilgrimage to the holy places. 
Now that there had ceased to be pilgrimages of this kind, the duty of the 
knights was to protect the; Christian, nations against the Barbary states, and 
to destroy the infamous pirates who infested the Mediterranean. The 
property of the order was sufficient to maintain a considerable naval force ; 
but the knights took no pains to form one : they had but two or three old 
frigates and a few galleys, which went to giv^ and receive entertainments 
in the ports of Itkly. The bailiffs and the commanders, spread over all 
Christendom, consumed in luxury and indolence the revenues of the order. 
There was not a knight who had ever been engaged with the Barbary cor- 
sairs. Hence the order excited no interest whatever. ' In France, its pos- 
sessions had been taken .from it, and Bonaparte had caused them to be 
seized in Italy, ^and no remonstrance h^d been made in its behalf. We 
have seen that Bonaparte had already taken care to form secret connexions 
in Malta. He had gained some of the knights, and he purposed to intimi* 

* ^^ One of the last acts of Napoleon before embarking was to issue a humane procla- 
mation to the military commissioners of the ninth division, in which Toulon was situated, 
in which he severely censured the cruel application of one of the harsh laws of the 19th 
of Fructidor to olA women above seventy years of age, children in infancy, and women 
wiUi child, who had been seized and shot for viofating that tyrannical edict. This 
interposition ^ave universal satisfaction, and added another lauf-el of a purer colour to 
those which already encircled the brows of the general." — Mison. E. 
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d«te:tlieBi b^ & b^ld' stm^/l^c} to oblige them to sorrei^r ; for W had 
neither time fior i^ass for a regular attack against a fortr«M reputcMI te^ be 
impregnable. The order, which had for «ome thne foreboded its danger, on 
•eeing the French sqaadrona predominant in the Mediterranean; had placed 
itself under the protection of the Emperor Paul. 

Bonaparte made ^ great efforts to join the division fVom Givita Veechia; 
but this he cotild not accomplish till he was off Malta. The five hundred 
French sail «ame iw sight of the island on the 2lst of Prwrial (Jiine9), 
twenty-two days after leaving Toulon. This sight filled the city of Malta 
with consternation. Bonaparte, in order to have a pretext for stopping, 
and to give rise to a cause of contention, appFied to the granc^aster for 
leave to take in w^ater. The grand-master, Ferdinand de Hompesch, 
replied by a peremptory refusal, alleging that the rules of the order forbade 
the entry of more than two ships belonging to belligerent powers. The 
English had been received in a different manner when they appeared. 
Bonaparte declared that this was a proof of the most decided, malice, and 
immediately ordered a landing. On the following day, the 22d of Prairial 
(June 10), the French troops landed on the inland, and completely invested 
La Valetta, which contains a population of nearly thirty thousand souls, and 
is one t>f the strongest fortresses in Europe. Bonaparte ord^ed artilH^y to 
be landed, for the purpose of cannonading the forts. The knights returned 
his fire, but very feeUy. They resolv^ to make a sortie, bat a gre^t 
number of them were taken. Disorder then ensued in the place. Several 
.knights of the French tongue declared that they could not fight againi^^ 
their countrymen. Some of them were thrown into dungeoils. AU were 
dismayed. 'The inhabitants clamoured for surrender. The grandtroaster, 
who potoessed little energy, and recollected the generosity of the conqueror 
of Rivoli at Mantua, hoping to save his interest from shipwreck, released 
one of the French knights whom he had thrown into prison, and sent him 
to Bonaparte to negotiate. The treaty was soon concluded. The knights 
gaVe up 'to France the sovereignty of Malta and the dependent islands t in 
Tetarn, France pronjised her interference at the congress at Rastadt.t6 
obtain for the grand-master a principality in Germany, in default of which, 
she promised him a life anpuity of 300,000 firancs, and an indemnity of 
600,000 francs in ready money. -She granted to each knight of the French 
tongue a pension of 700 francs, and 1000, if they were sixty years of age; 
she promised her mediation, with a view that those of the oUier tongues 
might be put in possession of the estates belonging to the order in their re- 
spective countries. .Such were the . conditions by means of which France 
gained possession of the. best harbour in the Mediterranean, and one of the 
strongest in the- world.* It required the ascendency of Bonaparte to- obtain 
it without fighting; it. required his daring to venture to lose some days 
there, with the English in pursuit of him. Caffar6lli-Dufalga, as witty as 
he was brave, when goipg over the place and admiring the fortifications, 
used this expression : " We are extremely lucky that there was somebody 
^in the place to open the gates for us." 

* « Napoleon said to one of the companions of his exile at St. Helena; * Malta certainly 
. possesses immense'pl^sical, but no moral means of resistance. The knights did nothing 
disgraceful.^ They could not hold out .against impossibility.* No, bdt they yielded 
thenaselves. The successful .papture of Malta was assured before the fleet quitted Tou- 
lon."; — Bourrienne. E. ' . • 

*' The grand-master, on quitting, the island which he had not had the courage to de- • 
fend, disgraced hiqiself by kissing the hand of the conqueror who had despoiled him of 
'his dominions." — Tkibaudeau. E. ' 
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JBe then attended the dinner giv^n by the grand sheik elected in the course 
of the day.*^ • 

It was by such means that the young general, as profound a politician as 
he was a great captain, contrived to ingratiate himself with the people. 
While he flattered their prejudices for the moment, he laboured to diffuse 
among them some day the light of science by the creation of the celebrated 
Institute of Egypt. He collected the men of science and the artists whom 
he had brought with him, and, associating with them some of the best edu- 
cated of b^ officers, composed that Institute to which he appropriated 
revenues and one of the most spacious palaces in Cairo.t Some were to 
occupy themselves in preparing an accurate description and a map of the 
country, comprehending the most minute details ; others were ^o explore 
its ruins, and to furnish history with new lights : others, again, were to 
study the productions, to make observations useful to natural philosophy, 
natural history,- and astronomy ; while others were to employ themselves 
in inquiries (Concerning the ameliorations that might be made in the condi- 
tion of the inhabitants, by machines, canals, works upon the Nile, and 
processes adapted to a soil so singular and so different from that of Europe^ 
K Fortune did subsequently wrest from us that beautiful couirtry, at any 
rate she could i^ot deprive us of the conquests which science was about to 
make ii^ it. A monnment was preparing which was destined to reflect not 
less honour on the genius and .the perseverance of our men of science, than 
the expedition on the heroism of our soldiers. 

Monge was the first who obtained the presidency. Bonaparte was only 
the second. He proposed the following subjects: To inquire the best 
construction of wind and water mills ; to find a substitute for the hop, 
which does not grow in Egypt, for the making of beer ; to determine the 
sites adapted to the cultivation of the vine ; to seek the best means of pro- 
curing water for the citadel of Cairo ; to dig wells in different spots in the 
desert ; to inquire the means of clarifying and cooling the water of the 
Nile ; to devise some useful application of the rubbish with which the city 
of Cairo, as well as all the ancient towns of Egypt, was encumbered ; ^ and 
to find out materials requisite for the manufacture of gunpowder in Egypt, 
from these questions, the reader may judge of the bent of the general's 
mind. Tlie engineers, the draughtsmen, and the men of science, immedi- 
ately dispersed themselves throughout all the provinces, to commence the 

laughter. He sat dov/n very coolly ) but he found himself so ill at ease in his tarban 
and oriental robe, that \e speedily threw them off, and was never after tempted to re- 
sume the disguise. '^^^Bourrierme. E. 

* " At this grand d^inet^ guests' sat on carpets, witli their less across. There were 
twenty tables, and five or six people at each table. That of the general-in-chief and 
the sheik was in the miWle ; a little slab of a precious kind of wood, ornamented with 
mosaic work, was placeo eighteen inches above the floor, and covered with a great 
number of dishes in succession. They were pilaus of rice, a particular kind of roast, 
and pastry— all very highly spifced. The sheiks picked ev€*ythin^ with their fingers. 
Accordingly, water was brought to ^aah th^ hands three tinjes during dinner. Goose- 
berry-water, lemonade, and otliet sorts of sherbets^ were served to drink, and abundance 
of preserves and confectionary with the dessert. , In the evening the whole city was 
illumivited." — Memoirs of NapoUon. E. \ 

i "The Institute of Egypt was composedx)f members of the French Institute, and of 
the men of science and artists of the comnission who did not belong to that body. 
They added to their number several officers onhe artillery and staff. The Institute was 
established in one of the palaces of the beys ; th^ garden became a botanical garden ; a 
chemical laboratory was formed at head-quartos ; and Berthollet performed experi- 
ments there every week, at which Napoleon and a\rreat number of officers attended.'* — 
Memoirs of Kapoleon. £. 
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deseriplioiv and the map of* the eoontry. Such were the first proceedings 
of this infant colony, and the minner in whieh its foander directed the 
operations. 

The conquest of the provinces of Lower ai^d Middle Egypt had been 
effected without difficulty, aild had cost only a few skirmishes with the 
Arabs. A forced march upon Bel beys had been sufficient to drive Ibrahim 
Bey into Syria. Dessaix awaited the autumn for wresting Upper Egypt 
from Mourad Bey, who had retired thitbcr with the wreck of his army, j" 

Fortune was, meanwhile, preparing Wt Bonaparte the most terribleof 
all reverses. On leaving Alexandria, he had earnestly recommended to 
Admiral Brueys to secure his, squadron from the English, either by taking 
it into the harbour of Alexandria, or by proceeding with it to Corfu ; and 
he had particularly enjoined him not to leave it in the road of Aboukir, for 
it was much better to fall in with an enemy when under sail, than to re- 
ceive him at anchor. A warm discussion had arisen on the question whe> 
ther ships of 89 or 1^0 guns could be carried into the harbour of Alexan- 
dria. As to the others, there was no doubt ; but the two 80 gun. ships and 
that of 120 would require lightening so nmch as to enable them to draw * 
three feet less water. For this purpose it would be necessary to take out 
their guns, or to construct floats. On such conditions Admiral Brueys 
resoLvec) not to take his squadron into the harbour* He conceived that, if 
he were obliged to adopt such precautions for his three largest ships, he 
never should be able to get out of the harbour in presence of the enemy, 
and that he might thus be blockaded by a squadron of very inferior force : 
he determined, therefore, to proceed to Corfu. But being strongly at- 
tached to General Bonaparte, he woiild not sail before he had received intelli- 
gence of his entry into Cairo and his establishment in Egypt. The time 
which he spent, either in sounding the channels to the harbour, or in 
waiting for news from Cairo, caused his own' destruction, and occasioned 
one ^f the mo^ fatal events of the Revolutit>n, an^ one of those which, at 
that epoch, ha<l the greatest influence on the destinies of the world.* 
J^ Admiral Brueys was moored in the road of Aboukir. That road is a 
very regular semicircle. Our thirteen ships formed a semicircle parallel to 
the shore. The admiral, in order, to secure ^s line, had supported it at 
one extremity upon a small island, called the islet of Aboukir. He con- 
ceived that no ship could pass between that islet and his line to take him 
in the rear, and in that belief he had contented himseM* with pljacing there a 
battery of twelve-pounders, merely to prevent the enemy from landing there. 
, So unassailable did he consider himself on this side, that he had placed his 
worst ships there. He was undeynore apprehensipn cbncerning-the other 
extremity of his semicircle. On this side he deemed it possible that the 
etiemy rai^ht pass between the shore and his line ; but there he had placed 
his largest and best officered ships. An important pircumstance contribu- 
ted to produce a feeling of security : this extremity being to the south, and' 
the wind blowing from the north, an enemy attempting to attack on ^is 
side would have the wind in his teeth, and would scarcely persist in fighting 
under such a disadvantage. 

In this situation, protected on his lefl by an islet, which he deemed 

* ^^ The catastrophe of Aboukir eame like a thunderbolt on the general-in-chief. 
In ffpHe tff all his energy and fortitude, he was deeply distressed ]by the diansters which 
BOW assailed him. , He measured th9 fatal consequences of the event at a single glance. 
The total loss of his fleet put an end to all his mostronpantic visions — one of which was, 
dating an order of the day from the ruins of Memphis." — Bcurrienne, E. 
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tHJBftM^ Soff b$9mg the km4, iM w h^ right bgr hiftteii Mpt^wtAkf 
I^Ms widt fte vwlad in teonritDr tht i«itlli0Hiee th«t wm to tteoiite kb 
deparlare. 

Ifei«0Q, after viiiiiiiff the Archipel«|^o, and rctumiag to ihe Adriatic, 
NapJaPi and Sicily, had at loDgth obtained the certaiot^r of th^ lanfiiig lef 
the French at Alexandria. He immediately sieered in that directioQ, m 
4>rd€r to aeek and to fight their aquadrop. He sent a frigate to look out 
for^it, and to reconnoitre its position. This frigate having found it in the 
road of Aboukir, had the opportunity of examining .our line at her leitere. 
Had the admiral, who had a great number of frigates and light vessels in 
the harbour of Alexandria, taken the precaution to have a few of them un- 
der sail, he might have kept the English aloof, prevented them from ob- 
aerviug his line, and been apprized of their approach. Unfortunately, he 
did nothing of the kind. The English frigate, having made her observa- 
tions, rained . Nelson, who, being informed of all the particulars of our 
position, imcbediately stood in for Aboukir. He arrived there on the 14lh 
of Thermtdor (August 1, 1798), about aix in the evening. Admiral Brueys 
was at dinner. He immediately ordered the signal for battle to be given. 
But so unprepared was the squadron to receive the enemy, that the han- 
mocks were not stowed away ou board any of the ships, and part of the 
orews were on shore. The admiral despatched ofiicers to send the seamen 
on board, and to demand part of those who were in the transports. Kt 
had no notion that Nelson wodld dare to attack him the same evening* and 
conceived thdi he should have time to receive the reinforcements for which 
be had applied. • 

Nelson resolved to attack immediately, and to try a daring roaDaauvre* 
which would, he hoped, decide the victory. He resolved to attack our line 
W thie left, that is, the extremity of our line next to the islet of Aboukir , to 
fa^s between that islet and our squadron, \n spite of the danger of ahoda, 
and .thus place himself between the shore and our line. Thia mancDOvsre 
was perilous, but the intrepid Englishman did not hesitate. The number 
^r ships was equal on both sides, namely, thirteen sail of the line. Nehpn 
attacked about eight in the evening. His manoeuvre was not at first sue* 
cessful. The Culloden, in attempting to pass between Aboukir islet and 
our line; grounded on a shoal. The Goliath, which followed her,* was more 
(ortiunate, and passed; but, owing to the wind,^ sh^ drifted pa$t our firal 
ahip, and could not bring-to till opppsite to the third. The Zealous, the 
Audacious, the Theseus, and the Orion followed the movement, and ano- 
4;eeded in p^lacing themselves between our line and the shore. They ad* 
vanced as far as the Tonnant, whiph wa^our eighth, and thus engaged the. 
whole of our left and centre. Their other ships advanced outside tl\e line, 
and placed it between two fires. As an attack of this sort was wholly mi- 
expected on board the French squadron, the guns on the side next to the 
shore, were not yet cleared, and our first two ships could fire on one. side 
only : hence one of them was disabled and the other dismasted. But in the 
centre, where L'Orient, the admiral ship, was, the firing was tremendoos. 
The. Bellerophon, one of Nelson's best ships, had her masts and rigging 
shot away, and was obliged to fall out of the line. Other English ships 
dreadfully crippled, were also compelled to quit the battle. Admiral Brueys 
bad rWeived only part of his seamen ; he, nevertheless; maintained the 
fight with advantage ; he even hoped, in spite of the success of Nelson's 
mancBuvre, to gain tfte victory, if the orders which he gave at this moment 
to his right were executed. The English had engaged only the lefl and th(» 
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\\ ^(w«i|li», cMBpoMi •# «Nit fi«B beat ihip«, tiarftt* «Dtt»y b«lbr« H. 
iMflrtMl firtte)« gate It tfie wMrf t» make eail, awl l» f^ee itaetf wittMb 
«l»i IhMf Gff tMthB. Tile Aigilili ahtpa-aUjaekin^ qs ftom diat ai4e eNMjII 
then ha?» been between two firea. The aignaia were not pereeivwi. te 
^uch a caae, a lieutenant ouji^ht not to he^hete to plange into danger and to 
tfy to tibe auceotir of his commander. Reaf-admiral VillMieuvo, brave bat 
irreaolnte, eontinued . motionlesa, waiting for ordera. Our left and our 
eentre remained, therefore, between tn^o (ires. The admiral and bia cap- 
tatna, neverthelesa, performed prodigies of valour, and gloriously sustained 
the honour of the flag. We had loat two ships; the Engiiah also had lost 
two, one of which was aground and the other dismasted ; our fire was sup- 
per ior. The unfortunate Brueys was wounded ; he would not leave the 
deck. *' An admiral," said he, " ought to die giving orders." A cannon* 
baN kifled him on his quarter-deck.* About eleven o'clock a fire broke out 
on board the magvificetit stiip L'Orient. She blew up. This tremendous 
explosioii suspended for a short time this, obstinate conflict.t Our (]ve 
ships engaged^ the Franklin, the Tonnant, the Peuple Souverain, the Spar* 
tiate, and the Aquilon, undaunted by the catastrophe, kept up their fire fche 
w^oie night There would still have been time for the right to weigh 
anchor and to come to their assistance. Nelson feared lest this manceuvre 
should be executed : he was so crippled that he cocdd not hare sustained 
the attack. At length Yilleneuve made sail, but to stand out to sea and to 
savte his wing, which he did not think could be risked with advantage 
against Nelson. Three of his ships threw themselves upon the coast; 
be escaped with the other two, and two frigates, ami sailed for Malta. The 
cngi^^ement had lasted upwards of fifteen hours. All the crews attacked 
had performed prod%ie8 c^ vatoar.| The bravo captain Dn Pettt*Thouars 

* NapolPOQ^ a short time after tile battle, addtessed the fbltowing intecMrting Mttet to 
Madame Bcoey a on her husband's death : 

" iTour husband has been killed by a canqon-ball, while oombatinff on his quarter- 
deck. He died without suffering — the death the most easy and envied oy thie brave. . I 
lb»I warmly ior your grief. The moment which separates us from the object we love, 
is terrible \ we frel isolated on earjth ; we almost experience the oduvulsions of tb« laiA 
a^ony ; the faculties of the soul are annihilated ; its connexion with the earth is pre- 
43erved only across a veil which ^listorts everytliing. We leel in such a situation that 
there is nothing which stilt. binds us to life; that it were far better to die; but when, 
afler^such first and unavoiduble throes, we press our children to oui: hearts, tears and 
napra tender acntimenta arise ; and life becomes bearable for their .sakes, Tes, madluiiy 
they^ will open the fountains of your heart; vou will watch their childhood ; edu^^tS 
their youth; you will speak to them of their father; of your present grief ; and of the 
loss which they and the republic have sustained in his death. Aftt»r having resumed 
your interest in life by th^ chord of maternal love, you will perhaps ieel some consola- 
ii^li fro^ the fricndahip and warm interest which I shall ev^r take in the widow 4>f my 
friend." — JfapoIeon*s Confidential CorYispondhnce. E. 

t " At ten o'clock L'Orient blew up, with an explosion so tremendous, that nothing in 
ancient "or modem war was ever equal to it. Every ship in the hostile fleets was shaken 
to its centre. The firing, by universal consent, ceased on both sides, and the awful ex- 
plosion was followed by a silence still more awful. After a pause, however, of ten 
minutes, the firing recommenced. "—jj/t^an. E. 

" L'Orient blew uj^ about eleven o'clock in the evening. The whole horizon seemed 
on fire ; the earth shook ; and the smoke which proceeded from the vessel ascended 
heavily in a mass, like an immense black balloon. It th^n brightened up* and exhibttsd 
the objects of all descriptions which had been precipitated on the scene of oonfliot. 
'What a terrible moment of fear and desolation for the French who witneaaed thia awful 
catastrophe!" — Louis BortaparU. E. 

t *^ The crews of the French fleet all fought with thQ enthusiastic oourage wbicb is 
characteiristie of their nation* Qaaa Bianoa, eaptain of U'Orient, (ell mortally wouBdad, 
when the flames wera devonrjvig that «plendld TesMl; km Mm>« hoy lea years of ags 



>ad two- Qf his bubs shot pff. He ordcw^ muff lo bo bMughl him^va- 
mained.oo his quarierrdeck, and, like Brueys, waited till a 4»aiinOihlMll 
^patcii^ bifp. Our whole squadion, excepting the two shipa aod twe 
JTrigMe^, carried off by Villeoeuve, was destroyed.^ Nelson hud suffered so > 
severely that he could not pursue the fugitives^ 

Such was the' famous battle of Aboukir, the roost disastrous that the 
French had yet sustainied, and the one the military consequences of which 
were destiped to prove the most prejudicial. The fleet which had carried the 
French te Egypt, which might have served to succour or to recruit them>» 
which was to second their movements on the coast of Syrid, htd there been 
any to execute, which was to overawe the Porte, to force it to put up with 
false reasoning; and to oblige it to wink at the invasion of Egypt, which 
finally, in case of reverse, was to convey the French back to their country — 
that fleet was destroyed.* The French ships were burned, but they had 
not been burned by themselves, a circumstance ^hich made a vast difference 
in regard to the moral effect resulting from it. The news of this disaster 
spread rapidly in Egypt, and for a moipent filled the army with detain 
Bonaparte received the tidings with imperturbable composure. ''Well," 
said he, '' we must die in this country, or get out of it as great* as the 
ancients." He, wrote to Kleber, '< This will oblige us to do greater things 
than we intended. We must hold ourselves in readinessw" The great soul 
of Kleber was worthy of this language.: ''Yes," replied Klebeif, ''we must 
do great things. I am preparing my faculties." The courage of theae 
great men supported the army and restored its confidence. Bonaparte 
strove to divert the thoughts of the soldiers by various expeditions, and soon 
made them forget this disaster. On the festival of the foundation of the 
republic, celebrated on the 1st of Vendemiaire, he strove to gi^e a new 
stimulus to their imagination :. he had engraved on Pompey's Pillar the 
naiqes of the first forty soldiers slain in Egypt. They were the forty who 
had fallen in the attack of Alexandria. , These forty names of men, sprang 
firom the villages of France, were thus associated with the immortality of 
Pompey and Alexander. He issued this grand and extraordinary addreaa 
to his army, in which was recorded his own wonderful history : 
" Soldiers, 

" We celebrate the first day of the year VH of the republic. * 

"Five years ago the independence of the*French people was threatened; 
but you took Toulon ; this was an omen of the destruction of yo«t 
enemies. 

" A year afterwards you beat the Austrians at Dego. 

" The following year you were on the summits of the Alns. 

" Two years ago you were engaged against Mantua, and you gained tlie 
famous victory of St. George. 

"Last year you were at the sources of the Drave and th2 Isobzo, on 
your return from Germany. 

was combating by his side when he was struck, and embracing his father, resolvtely 
lefused to quit the ship, though a gun-boat came alonnide to take him off. He con- 
trived to bind his dying parent to the mast which had fallen into the sea, and floated off 
with the precious charge ; he was seen after the explosion by some of the British squa-^ 
• dron, who made the utmost efforts to save his life ; but, in the agitation of the waves 
fiiUowinff that dreadful event, both were swallowed up, and seen no more."— ^({9.791. E. 
* ** Of thirteen ships of the line, nine were taken and two burned ; of four frigates^ 
one was sunk and one burned. The British loss was eight hundred and ninety-nve in 
killed and wounded. Of the French, five thousand two hundred and twenty-five 
perished, and three thousand one hundred and five were taken and sent on dxoie 
iBclndtng the wounded."— Jaine*** JVavoZ Histonf. £. 



" Who would then have said that you would be to-day on the banks of 
the Nile, in the centre of the old world t 

** From the Englishman, celebrated in the arts and commerce, to the 
hideous and ferocious Bedouin, all nations have their eyes fixed upon you. 

" Sbldiers, ypurs is a glorious destiny, because you are worthy of what 
you have done and of the opinion that is entertained of you. You will die 
with honour, like the brave men whose names are inscribed on this pyramid, 
«r you will return to your country covered with laurels apd with the admi- 
ration of all nations. 

*' During the five months that we hav6 been far away from Europe, we 
have been the object of the perpetual solicitude of our countrymen. On 
this* day, forty millions of citizens are celebrating the era of representative 
governments: forty millions of citizens are thinking of you. AH of them 
are saying, * To their laly>ur8, to their blood, we are indebted for the 
general peace, for repose, for the prosperity of commerce, and for the 
blessingb of civil liberty." 
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HPFECT OF THK EXPEDITIDW TO EOYPT IN EUROPE; PBEJUDICIAI. 
CONSEQUENCES OF THE NAVAL BATTLE OF ABOUKIR; DECLAHAr 
TION OF WAR BY THE PORTE ; EFFORTS OF ENGLAND TO FORM 
A NEW COALITION— CONFERENCES WI'JH AUSTRIA AT SELZ— 
PROGRESS OF THE NEGOTIATIONS OF RASTADT— FRESH COMIffO- 
TIONS IN HOLLAND, SWITZERLAND, AND THE ITALIAN REFUB- 
UCS ; CHANGE IN THE CISALPINE CONSTITUTION— GENERAL 
DISPOSITION TO WAR— LAW RELATIVE TO THE CONSCRIPTION— 
FINANCES OF THE YEAR VII. 

The expedition to Egypt coiitinued to be a secret in Europe long after 
the departure of our fleet. The taking of Malta began to fix conjectures. 
IFhis place, reputed impregnable, and taken in passing, threw extraordinary 
gbry around the French Argonauts. The landing in Egypt, the occupa- 
tion of Alexandria, the battle of the Pyramids, struck all imaginations ia 
France and in Europe. The name of Bonaparte, which had appeared so 
great when it came from the Alps, produced a still more singular and 
astonishing effect when coming from distant countries of the East Bona- 
parte and Elgypt were the topic of conversation everywhere. The plans 
already executed were considered as nothing; others far more gigantic 
were inferred. Bonaparte was going, it was said, to traverse Syria and 
Arabia, and to fall upon Constantinople or India. 

The unfortunate battle of Aboukir came, not to destroy the spell of the 
enterprise, but to revive all the hopes of the enemies of France, and to 
hasten the success of their plots. England, which was extremely alarmed 
for her commercial power, and was only waiting for a favourable moment to 
turn new enemies against us, had filled Constantinople with her intrigues. 
The Grand Seignor was not sorry to see the Mamelukes punished, but he 
was not willing to lose Egypt. M. de Talleyrand, who was to have gone 
to offer explanations to the divan, had not set out. The agents of England 
had a clear field. They persuaded the Porte that the ambition of France 
was insatiable ; that, afler disturbing Europe, she aimed at convulsing the 
East, and that in despite of an ancient alliance, she had invaded the richest 
province of the Turkish empire. These suggestions', and money distributed 
in the divan, would not have sufficed to depide it if the fine fleet of Brbeys 
could have come to canrionade the Dardanelles ; but the battle of Aboukir 
deprived the French of all their ascendency in the Levant, and gave to 
England a decided preponderance. The Porte solemnly declared war 
against France, and, for the sake of a province whici^ she had long lost» 
she qCiarrelled with her natural friend, and connected herself with her most 
formidable enemies, Russia and England. The sultan ordered an army to 
be assembled for the purpose of reconquering Egypt. This circumstance 
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m m ii ti i^ tkft position of tke French eiBftram^ farecariotia. flipiairi ftiMi 
Chraoeo, attd d ap froi of «U sucomrs bf the Ttctoriojiis fle^ of ibiriaad, 
ithejfi were lUUe^ bosickB^ to bis beset by i^ the hordes of the Eaa^ Theve 
were about thirtjr thousmd of them to eocoanter so maay dangiers. 

N^sleon, after his victory, proceeded to Nfqples to refit his shattatsd . 
rsquadffon and to receive tviuiophal honours. In spite of the treaties whidi 
b^nd the court of Naples to France, and which forbade her to give any 
-succour to our enemies, all the ports and dockyards of Sicily were open to 
Nelson. •He was himself received with extraordinary honours.' The king 
" and queen went to the entrance of the port to meet him, and called htm 
thef saviour of Italy. People began to say that the tritfmph of Nelson ought 
^o be the signal for a' general rising ; that the powers ought- to take advan- 
^tage of the moment when* the most formidable army of France and her 
' greatest captain were locked up for ever in Egypt, to march against her, 
and to drive back into her bosom her soldiers and her principles. Sug- 
gestions of this kind wei'e assiduously presented to all the courts. Letters 
were written to those of Tuscany and Piedmont to rquse their hitherto 
disguised hatred. This was the moment, it was said, to second the coutt 
of Naples, to unite against the common enemy, to rise all at once oh tike 
^ear of the French, and to slaughter them from one end of the peninsula to 
'^he other. Austria was told that she ought to seize ^le moment when the 
Italian powers should fall upon the French in the rear, to attack them in 
front, and toVrest Italy from them. The matter would be easy, for Bona- 
parte and his terrible army were no longer on the Adige. ApplicatioQs 
were made to the Empire, stripped of part of its states, and compelled to 
cede the left bank of the Rhine ; efforts were made to draw Prussia from 
her neutrality ; lastly, , such means were used with the Emperor Pa^ as 
were calculated to act upon his morbid mind, and to decide him to fttmish 
(he succours so long and so vainly promised by Catherine. 

These suggestions could not &ii to be well received at alJ the courts ; * 
hat all were not in a condition to comply with them. Those which were 
nearest to France were most exasperated and most disposed to drive back 
the revolution into the bosom from which it had sprung ; but, for the very ' 
reason that they were nearest to the republican colossus, it behoved them 
io use greater reserve and caution before they entered upon a struggle 
^ith it. Russia, the farthest from France, the least exposed to he/ veiih 
geanee, as well on account of her distance as of the moral state of her 
Subjects, was the most easily decided. Catherine, whose subtle policy had 
always tended to perplex the situation of the West, either that she mafht 
have a pretext for interfering with it, or that she might gain time to do 
what she wished in Poland, had not carried her policy along* with he*. 
This pqjrcy is fnnate in the Russian cabineti; it arises from her very posi- 
•tion : it may change its mode of proceeding or its means, according as tlie 
sovereign is crafty or violent; but it always tends, by an irresistible im- 
pulse, to the same point. The cunning Catherine had contented herself 
with giving hopes and succour to the emigrants. She had preached up the 
crusade without sending a soldier.* Her successor was about to purjstie 
the same end, but in a way suited to his character. That prince, violeoft 

*' " Catherine's latest project was tke formation of a poweHul eonMefacy for .tie 
defence of Europe against the French republic, and she ba4 given orders for a lav^^ 
a hundred and fifty thousand mes, destined to take part in the German campaigns — a 
design which, if carried into effect by her firm and intrepid hand, might have accelc- 
mted, by nearly twenty years, the eataslarop^ wbicfa elosedl the w«r."— ^^It^on. B. 
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and diiMNrt insane, but at the same time very generous, had aft fifst' appeared 
td swerve from Catherine's policy, and reUiaed to execute the treaty of 
ailiance concluded with England and Austria; but, aileAhis momentary 
deviation, he had soon returned to the policy of his cabinet. He afforded 
asylum to the pretender, and took emigrants into his pay after the treaty of 
Campo Formic. He was persuaded that he ought to make himself the 
chief of the European nobility threatened by the demagogues. The step 
taken by the order of Malta, in selecting him for its, protector, contributed 
to inflame his imagination, and he embraced the idea held out to him with 
all the susceptibility and ardour of the Russian princes. He tendered his' 
protection to the Empire, ahd offered himself as guarantee for its integrity. 
The capture of Malta filled him with indignation, and he offered the co- 
operation of his armies against France. England triumphed, therefore, at 
St. Petersburg as at Constantinople, and made enemies till then irrecon- 
cilable go hand in hand. 

The like zeal did not prevail everywhere. ^ Prussia found herself too 
much benefited .by her neutrality and by the exhaustion of Austria, to 
have any desire to interfere in the struggle of the two systems. She 
merely watched her frontiers towards -Holland and France, in order to keep 
out the revolutionary contagion. She had placed her armies in such a 
manner as to form ^sanitary cordon. The. Empire, which had learned to 
its cost to appreciate the power of France, and which was still liable to 
becolme the theatre of war, wished fOr peace* Even the dispossessed 
princes wished for it too, because they were sure of obtaining indemnities 
on the right bank. The ecclesiastical princes alone, threatened with secu* 
larization, demanded war. The Italian powers of Piedmont and Tuscany 
desired nothing better than an occasion, but they trembled under the iroa 
grasp of the French republics: They waited for Naples or Austria to give 
them the signal. With respect to Austria, though the best disposed of the 
courts forming the monarchical coalition, she yet hesitated with her usual 
tardiness to adopt any resolution, and she was particularly concerned for 
lier subjects, already much ' exhausted by the war. France had created 
two new republics, Switzerland and Rome, one on her flank, the other in 
Italy, which had greatly exa8peral;ed and thoroughly disposed her to renew 
^e, contest ; but she would have winked at these fresh encroachments of the 
republican coalition,, if she had been indemnified by some acquisitions. It 
was with this view that she had proposed conferences at Selz. These con- 
ferences were to take place in the summer of 1798, not &r from RastadU 
and at the same time with the congress at that place. Qn their result 
would depend the determination of Austria, and the success of the efforts 
made to form a' new coalition. 

Frangois de Neufchateau was the envoy selected by France. It was on 
his account that the little town of Selz had been fixed upon. It was siti^- 
ated on the bank of the Rhine hot far from Rastadt, but on the lefl bank.. 

This last condition was necessary, because the constitution forbade a 
director-, on relinquishing office, to leave France before the expiration of a 
certain time. M. de Cobentzel had been sent by Austria. From the first 
moment the dispositions of that power might be perceived. She wished 
to be indemnified by an extension of territory for the conquests which the 
T^ublican system had made in Switzerland and Italy. France desired' in 
the first place to come to an arrangement respecting the occurrence at Vi«- 
enna, and to obtain satisfaction for the insult offered to Bernadotte. But 
Austria evaded all explanation on that poiai, and always deferred that pact 
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of the aegotiatioQ. The French eovey revetted to it inccwaiitly. I^or tlie 
rest, he had orders to be content with the iA'igbjtsti satisfaction. France 
would have Wished that%Thugut, the minister, disgraced in appearance, 
should be so in reality, and thdt some excuse, the most insignificant in the 
world, should be made to Bernadotte in repsu^tion of the insult which he 
had received. M. de Cobentzel merely saia that his court disapproved 
what had passed at Vienna, but he offered no satisfaction whatever, and 
continued to insist on the extension of territory which he claimed. It was 
evident that the satisfactions of self>love would not be granted till those of 
ambition had been obtained. Austria alleged that the institution of the 
two republics, the Roman and the Helvetic, and the manifest empire exer- 
cised over the Cisalpine,' Lignri an, and Batavian republics, were violations 
of the treaty of Campo Formio, and a dangerous alteration of the state of 
Europe : she desired that France should be obliged to grant compensations, 
if she wished her recent usurpations to be forgiven. By way of compensa- 
tion, the Austrian negotiator demanded new provinces in Italy. He 
insisted that the line of the Aidige should be carried farther, and that the 
Austrian possessions should extend to the Adda and the Po, which would 
give the emperor a good half of the Cisalpine republic. M. de Cobentzel 
proposed to indemnify the Cisalpine republic with part of Piedmont : he 
proposed also that the remainder of that kingdom should be given to the 
Grand-duke of Tuscany ; and that the King of Sardinia should receive in 
compensation the States of the Church. Thus, at the price of an aggran- 
dizement for himsdf in Lombardy, and for his family in Tuscany, the em- 
perojr would have sunctioned the institution of the Helvetic republic, the 
overthrow of the PopQ, and the dismemberment of the Sardinian monarchy. 
France could not assent to these proposals for many reasons. In the first 
place, she could not dismember the Cisalpine as soon as formed, and 
replace^ under the Austrian yoke provinces which she had emancipated, to 
which she had pron^ised liberty, and which she had made pay for that 
liberty ; lastly, she had, in the preceding year, concluded a treaty with the 
King of Sardinia, by which she guaranteed to him his dominions. This 
. guarantee was stipulated against Austria in particular. France, of course, 
couid% not sacrifice Piedmont ; consequently Francois de Neufch&teau 
could not assent to M. de Cobentzel's proposals. They parted without 
Coming to any conclusion. No satisfaction was given for the occurrence 
at Vienna. M. de Degelmann, who was to have been sent as anibassador 
to Paris, did not arrive, and it was notified that the two cabinets would 
contiQue to correspond through their ministers at the congress of Rastadt. 
This separation was generally considered as a kind of rupture. 

The defter rain ation of Austria was evidently taken from that moment ; 
but, before she recommenced hostilities, she wished to insure the concur- 
rence of the principal powers of Europe. M. de Cobentzd set out for 
Bei^lin, and was to proceed from Berlin to St. Petersburg. The object of 
these journeys was to co-operate with England in forming a new coali- 
tion. The Emperor of Russia had sent to Berlin one of the most dis- 
tinguished personages in Russia, Prince Repnin* M. de Cobentzel was to 
unit-e his efforts with those qf Prince Repnin and the English legation to 
gain the young king. 

France had sent to Berlin one of her most illustrious citizens, Sieyes. 
The reputation of Sieyes had been immense before the reign of the Con- 
vention, It had vanished under the level of the committee of public 
welfare. It had suddenly sprung up again when men could resume their 

y2 
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same «i FpawM acoct to tint of Bon«ifNnrt« ; Ibr in Pranee, a reputatMn for 
pfofiiail^y is what pfodnces the graateat effect « next t<y a Itigh military 
fOfKMViL SieycB ww tberefbre one of the tw« greoit personages <ff the 
liQie Alwaya poiitiikg and ^puvMing at the government, not like Bona- 
pvUSi from amhttton, but from sploen against the constitution which he had 
aot framed, he ooutd not fail to be an annqjance. The goTemment, there- 
fore, conceived the idea of giving him an embassy. This would be an 
occasion for removing bhn to a distance, for making him useful, and above 
' all, for furniehing him with the means of existence. Tfee Revolution liad 
deprived him of them all by abolishing ecclesiastical benefices. A high 
embassy would permit theip to be restored to him. The highest was that 
o( Berlin, for no ambassador had yet been sent to Austria, Russia, or 
England. Berlto was the theatre of all intrigues, and 8ieyes, though not 
the fittest person for the management of affairs, was, nevertheless, a keen 
and a sure observer. Besides, his high reputation peculiarly qttaMed hiih 
to represent France, especially in Germany, for which he was better saited 
than for any other coubiry. 

The king was not pleased to see so celebrated a revolutiomst as Siefes 
arrive in hts capital ; he durst not, however, refuse him. Siejf^s conducted 
himself With temper and dignity; he was received in .the same fftanner, but 
left entirely to himself. Like dl om ^ivoys abroad, he was closely watched, 
and as it were sequestered. The Crermans were very cvrioas to see him, 
but da/ed not call uposi him. His influence on the «ourt of tierfin was 
absolutely aujl. It was a se^e of his interest that alone defended the King- 
of Prussia against the solioitatioiia oiVEn^and, Austria, and Russia. 

While fihese effi:>rts were making in Germany to decide the King of 
Prussia, the court of Naples, full of joy and temerity since Nelson's victory,* 
made immenae preparations fcMr war, and redoubled ita solicitations to the 
sov^eigns of Tuscany and Piedmont. France, out of a kind of complai- 
sance, had suffered it to occupy the duchy of Beoevento ; but it yvas not 
paoifted by this concession. It flattered itself that in the a|>proaching war 
it should gain half of the papal dominioiis. 

The negotiations at Rastadt proceeded successfully for France. TreiN 
hard, who had become director, and Bonaparte, who had gone to Egypt^ 
had been succeeded by Jean Debry and Robwjot. After obt^ning the line 
of the Rhine, a multitude of military, commercial, and political questions 
yet remained to be settled. The French deputation had become extremely 
exxortionaic. £rJ demanded much more than it* had a right to obtain. . It 
insisted, iu ine first place, on having all the islands in the Rhine, which 
Vas an important article, especially in a military point of view. It then 
insisted on keeping Kehl and its territory, opposite to Slrasburg, and 
Cassel and its territory, opposite to Mayence. It insisted that the com- 
mercial bridge between the two Breisaohs should be re-eslaUished ; that 

* <* The enthusiasm of tiieoouTtof Naples wis ahwady very fpneat, when the arriral 
of Nelson witb his victorious fleet, raised it to the highest possible pitch. The remon- 
' strances of the French ambassador were unable to restrain the universal joy ; the pres- 
ence of the British sdmiral wan deemed a i|tcttrity against every danger; a signal lor 
the resurrection of the world against its oppressors. In vain the more inrudeaf coun- 
sellors of the king represented the extreme peril of attacking, with their biezperieBced 
forces, the veterans of France, before the Austrians were ready to support them on the 
Adtge ; the war party, at the head of which were the queen and Lady Hamilton, the wife 
of the Bngltsfa amhassacbr, succeeded in producing a determination for the commence* 
rac«4l of irasMdiate hostihties."— J/uor. £. 
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«f, tod thit Ike impMaat fortrtMof fibreHtiveittleia •houM be dJemoNtflwd. 
It next demanded thail lire oaTigelioii of the lUiine, aod of all the German 
mere falling inlolhe IS^kine, aboold be ihee; tbat all the tolle aboukl be 
^Kdisfaed ; tbat goods should be eabject to the eime cnetoMEi-botiae duty en 
both bmbs; that the towing-paths should be kept up by the states border- 
ing upon the ^irer. It demanded a last and kighiv important condition, 
namely^ tbat tbe debts of the coonlries on the left bank eeded t/» Prance 
should be transfbrted to tfae countries on tbe^ight bank destined to be 
gtven as indemnities. 

The deputation of the Bmpir^ replied with jnsctoe tbat the line of the 
Rhine ought to present an equal security 1o both nations; that it was the. 
reason of an equal security vrhich had been more particularly alleged in 
order to cause this line to be granted to France ; but tbat this security . 
would cease to exist for Grermany, if France were to keep all the oflfensive 
points, as well by reserving for herself the islands, as by appropriating 
Gassei, KebL, and fifty acres of land opposite to Huningen. The deputation 
of ^le Gmptre lefused, thereibre, to admit the demands of France, and 
proposed A the real boundary line the nahmg, that is, the middle of the 
principal navigable arm. All the islands on the right of that line shcNild 
belong to Germany, aU on the left to France. In this manner, there would 
be plaiasd between the two nations the real obstacle which n>akes a river 
a military line, namely, the principal na^igaUe arm. As a consequence of 
this principle, the deputation demanded the demolition of Cassel and Rehl, 
and refused the fifty acres opposite to Hamiiigen. It was not willing that 
France should retain any offensive point, while Germany was to lose them 
aU. It refused with less reason the demolition of Ehrenbreitstein, which 
was incompatible with the safety of the city of Coblentz. It granted' the 
free navigation of the Rhine, but demanded it throughout its whole course, 
and wished France to oblige the fiatavian republic to recognise this liberty. 
As fbr the free navigation of the rivers of the interior of Germany, that 
artiek, it alleged, was beyond the sphere of iti competence, and concerned 
each state individually. It granted the towing-paths. It proposed that 
everything relative to tolls and their abolition should be referred t6 a treaty 
of eoflDmerce. Lastly, it proposed, with respect to the countries on the left 
bank ceded to France, tbat they should coutinae to bear the charge of their 
own debts, on the principle tbat the debt accompanies its pledge, and thut 
the estates of the immediate nobility should be considered as private prc^ 
perty and acknon^edged by that title. The deputation demanded accesHo- 
rtly that the French troops should evacuate the right bank, and raise the 
blockade of Ehrenbreitstein, beeanse it reduced the inhabitants to famine. 

These contrary pretensions gwe rise to a series of notes and counter-notes 
during the whole summer. At length, in the* month ofVendemiaire, year 
VI (August and September, 1798), the Thalweg was admitted by the French 
deputation. The principid navigable arm was taken for the boundary 
between France and Germany, and the islands were consequently to be 
divided upon this principle. Franee consented to the demolition of Cassel 
and Kehl, but she demanded the island of Petersau, situated in the Rhine, 
nearly opposite to Mayence, and of great importance for tbnt place. The 
Germanic empire consented on its side to the demolition of Ehrenbreitstein. 
The 'free navigation of the Rhine and the abolition of tolls were oonceded. 
There stiH remained to be settled the questions concerning the commercial 
bridges, the possessions of the immediate nobility, the application of tlie 
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laws of e^igratton in the ced^ eounitim, and ihe debts of ^ose cbiintries. 
The secular princes had declared that every concessiofa compatible with the 
honour and the security of the Empire ought to be made, to obtain the 
peace which was so necessary to Germany. It was evident that most of 
those princes wished to treat. Prussia exhorted tbem to do so. But Aus- 
tria began %o manifest the very contrary dispositions, and to excite the 
re^^ntment of the ecclesiastical princes against the^course of the negotiations. 
The deputies of the Empire, though decidedly in favour of peace^ were 
extremely cautious on account of the fear which they felt of Austria, and 
wavered between that power and Russia. As for the French ministers, 
their behaviour was extremely stiff. They lived apart and in a sort of 
seclusion, like all our ministers in. Europe. Such was the state of the con- 
gress at the conclusion of the summer of the year VI (1798). 

During the occurrence o^ these events in the East and in Europe, 
France, still ' charged with the direction of the five republics instituted 
around her, had been involved in endless anxieties. Continual difficulties 
were encountered in regard to the direction of th^ public mind and the 
maintenance of our troops there, in keeping up a good understanding 
between our ambassadors and our generals, and in preserving harmony 
with the neighbouring states. 

It had been necessary almost everywhere to do what had been done in 
France, that is, afler striking one party very soon to strike thp other. In 
Holland, on the 3d of Pluviose (January 22d), a sort of I8th of Fructidor 
had been executed, to remove the Federalists, to abolish the old regulatioi^s, 
and to give a unitary constitution nearly similar to that of France. Bat 
this revolution had turned too much in favour of the democrats. These 
had possessed themselves of all the power. Afler excluding from the na- 
tional assembly all the deputies who were suspected by them, they had 
constituted themselves into a directory and two councils, without recurring 
to new elections. In this proceeding they meant to imitate the National 
Contention of France, and its notorious decrees of the 13th and 15th of 
Fructidor. They had since possessed themselves of the entire direction of 
affairs, and they ^ent beyond the line to which the French Directory wished 
all the republics under its care to keep. General Daendels, one of the 
most distinguished men of th^ moderate party, pame to Paris, arranged 
matters with our directors, and returned to Holland, to inflict on the demcA 
crats there a blow similar to that which they had recently received in Paris, 
in being excluded from the legislative body by means of the schisms. 
Thus, whatever was done in France, it was necessary to repeat immediately 
afterwards in the states dependent on her. Joubert was ordered to support 
Daendels. The latter joined the ministers, and, with the aid of the Bata- 
vian and * French troops, dispersed the Directory and the councils, formed 
a provisory governrojent, and caused directions to be issued for new elec- 
tionfs. Delacroix, the French minister, who had supported the democrats, 
was recalled. These si^enes produced their customary effect. People did 
not fail to assert that the republican constitutions could not go alone, that 
the levei; of. bayonets was every moment required, and^that the new states 
were in the most complete dependience on France. 

In Switzerland, the establishment of the republic, one and indivisible, 
could not take place without fighting. The small cantons of Schwytz, 
Zug, and Glarus, excited by the priests and the Swiss aristocrats, had sworn 
to^ Oppose the adoption of the new system. General Schaumburg, without 
attempting to reduce them by force, had ^ forbidden all communication of 
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the other caatoos wkh thefei. The refraetory petty cantons had immedi- 
ately taken up arms and invaded Lucerne, wher^ they had pillaged and 
devastated. Schaumburg had marchjcd against them, aild, after some 
obstinate combats, had forced them to sue for peace. The pledge of that 
peace had been the acceptance of the new constitution. It had been 
found necessary also to have recourse to the sword, and even to fire, to 
quell the peasants of the Upper Valais, who had made an incursion into 
the Lower Valais, for the purpose of re-establishing their dominion theire. 
Notwithstanding these obstacles, the constitution was everywhere in force in 
Prairiar(lSlay, 1798). The Helvetic government had assembled at Aarau. 
Composed of a directory and two councils, it began to try its skill in the 
administration of the country. The new French commissioner was Rapi- 
nat,* RewbePs brother-in-law. The Helvetic government was to arrange 
with Rapinat respecting the administration of affairs. Circumstances ren- 
dered this administration a difficult task, Tiie priests and the aristocrats, 
nestled in the mountains, were watching for a favourable moment to raise 
^e population afresh. It was requisite for the government to be on its 
guard against them, to maintain and to satisfy the French array which it 
}iad to oppose to them, to organize, the administration, aiid to enable ^tself 
to exist soon in an independent manner. This task was not less difficult 
for the Helvetic government, than for the French commissioner sent 
10 it. 

It was natural that France sTiould seize the funds belonging to the an- 
cient aristocratic cantons, for the purpose of defraying the expenses of the 
war. The money contained in the coffers, and the stores in the magazines 
formed by the late cantons^ w^re indispensably necessary for the support 
of her army. It was the most ordinary exercise of the right of conquest. 
She might, it is true, have renounced this right, but necessity compelled 
her to avail herself of it at the moment. Rapinat* was, therefore, ordered 
to put seals on all the coffers. Many Swiss, even among those who had 
wished for the revolution, deemed it very wrong to seize the hoards and 
the stores of the old governments. The Swiss are, like all mountaineers, 
prudent and brave, but extremely avaricious. They were glad to have 
Jifierty brought to them, and to be rid of tiieir oligarchs, but they disliked 
paying th.e expenses of the war. While Holland and Italy had supported, 
almost without complaint, the enormous burden of the longest an^ most 
xlevastating campaigns, the Swiss patriots loudly cried out about a few mil- 
lions that were taken from them. The Helvetic directory, on its part, 
<:aused fresh seals to be put over those which had just been placed by Rapi- 
nat, and thus protested against the disposal of the funds in favour of France. 
Jtapinat immediately ordered the seals of t|ie Helvetic directbry to be re- 
moved, and declared to that directory that it was limited to administrative 
functions, that it could not do anything contrary to the authority of France, 
^nd that, in future^ its laws and decrees should not have any force, unless 
they contained noUiing contrary to ordinances of the commissioner and of 
the French general. The enemies of the Revolution — and more than one 

* " The rapacity of the French commissioners who followed in the rear of the armies, 
soqn made the Swiss regret even tt^e spoliations of Brune and their first conquerors. 
Xiecarlier, after levying immense sums at Berne and elsewhere, as the public treasure 
-was exhausted, took in payment the effects of three hundred of the richest families, and 
sent the principal senators as prisoners to the citadel of Besan9on t'dl the contribution 
' sieas paid. He was succeeded by Rapinat, whose exactions were still more intolerable.' 
— Prince Hardenberg's Memoirs. E. 
VOL. IV.— 38 
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bad slunk into the Helvetia ooittietl&H-triuiii|^ied at tht9 squabble, and 
complained of tyranny. They declared that Iheir independence was 
violated, and that the x French republic, which had pretended to ^ring 
them liberty, had in reality brought them noCkinff bat subjection and 
poverty. It was not in the councUs only that the ^position manifested 
Itself It existed also in the directory and in ^ the local authorities. 
At Lucerne and at Berne, old firistocrats occupied the administrations; 
they raised obstacles of all sorts against the levy of fiReen millions, 
assessed upon the ancient aristocratic families for the wants' of the 
army. Rapinat took upon himself to purify the Helvetic government 
and administrations. By a letter of the 2dth of Prairial (June 16), he 
demanded of the Helvetic government the dismissal of two directors, 
named Bay and Pfeifier, and that of the minister for foreign affairs, 
and the renewal of the administrative chambers of Lucerne and Berne. 
This demand, made with the tone of an order, could not be refused. 
The dismissals were immediately given, but the rudeness with which 
Rapinat conducted himself, caused fresh outcries to be raised and all 
the blame to be laid on his side. He compromised his government, 
in fact, by openly violating forms, in order to effect •changes which it 
would have been easy to obtain by other means. The French Di- 
rectory immediately wrote to the Helvetic Directory, to express its 
disapprobation of Rapinat's conduct, and to give satisfaction for this 
violation of all forms. Rapinat was recalled ; the dismissed members 
continued, nevertheless, to be excluded. The Helvetic councils nomi- 
nated, as successors to the two displaced directors, Ochs, the author 
of the constitution, and Colone Laharpe, brother' of the general who 
had fallen, in Italy, one of the authors of the fevokition in the canton 
de Vaud^ and one of the roost upright jti»d best-intentioned citizens of 
his country. 

An alliance^ offensive and defensive, was concluded between the Hel- 
vetic and French republics on the 2d of Fructidor (August 19). Accord- 
ing to this treaty, either of the two powers, being at war, had a right to 
require the intervention of the other, and to apply to it for succour, t|ie 
amount of which was to be determined by circumstances. The requiring 
power was to pay the troops that should be furnished by the other. The 
free navigation of all the rivers of France and Switzerland was reciprocally 
agreed upon. Two routes were to be opened, the one from France to the 
Cisalpine, across the Valais and the Simplon ; the other from France into 
Suabia, running along the Rhine, and then following the eastern shore of 
the Lake of Constance. In this system of united republics, France thus 
secured two military high-roads, to enable her to reach the states of her 
allies, and to debouch rapidly in Italy or in Germany. It has been ot>- 
served that those two roads transferred the theatreTof war to the allied^ 
states. It was not the roads, but the alliance of France which rendered 
these states liable to become the theatre of war. The roads were only a 
medium for hastening itp with the more despatch, and being m time to 
protect them, by taking the offensive in Germany or in Italy. 

The city of Geneva was incorporated with Fraaoe, as well as the towtt 
of Miichlhausen. The Italian bailiwicks, which had long hesitated be- 
tween the Cisalpine and the Helvetic republics, declared for the latter, and 
voted for their incorporation. , The Grison leagues, which the Directory 
would have united with Switzerland, were divided between two rival fac- 
tions, and wavered between Austrian and Helvetie domination. The 
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monks and the foreign agents produced a new disaster in TJntAwalden. 
They excited the peasants of tinit valley to rise against the French troops. 
A most ohstinate action took place at Stanz, and it was found necessary to 
set fire to that unfortunate village before it could be cleared of the fanatics 
who had there estibKshed themselves.* 

The same difficulties were encountered on the other side of the Alps. 
A sort of anarchy prevailed between the subjects of* the new states and 
their governments, between those governments and oui' armies, between 
our ambassadors and our generals. The confusion was tremendous. The 
little Ligurian republic was inveterate against Piedmont, and determined 
to introduce the revolution into it at any rate. A great number of Pied- 
montese democrats had sought refuge in its bosom, and issued from it 
armed and organieed, to make incursioihs into their country, and to attempt 
to overthrow the royal government. Another band had set out from the 
Cisalpine, and had advanced by Domo d'Ossola. But these attempts had 
been repulsed, and a great number of victims had been uselessly sacrificed. 
The Ligurian republic had not on that account desisted from harassing the 
government of Piedmont. It collected and armed more refugees, and pur- 
posed to make war itself Sotin, our minister at Genoa, had the greatest 
difficulty to restrain it. Guingene, our minister at Turin, had on his part 
not less trouble to reply to the continual complaints of Piedmont, and to 
moderate the vengeance which it wanted to wreak on the patriots. 

The Cisalpine was in frightful disorder. Bonaparte, in constituting it, ^ 
had not had leisure to calculate precisely the proportions which ought to 
have been observed in the divisions of the territory and in the number of 
the functionaries ; he had not had time to organize the municipal and the 
financial systems. This little state alone had twd hundred and forty repre- 
sentatives. The departments were too numerous; it was eaten up by a 
multitude of functionaries ; it had no regular snd uniform system of t^axa- 
tion. With considerable wealth, it had no finances, and it could scarcely 
find means to pay the subsidy agreed upon for the support of our armies. 
The confusion in every other department was at its height. Since the 
exclusion of some members of the council, decreed by Berthier, to enforce 
the acceptance of the treaty of alKance with France, the revolutionists had . 
retaineil the ascendency, and the /anguage of the Jacobins predominated 
in the councils and the clubs. Our army seconded this movement and 
supported ail its extravagances. Brune, after completing the subjection of 
Switzerland, had returned to Italy, where he had been invested with the 
general command of all the French troops, since the departure of Berthier 
for Egypt. He was at the head of the most vehement patriots. jLahoz, 
the commandant of the Lombard troops, whose organization had been 
commenced under Bonaparte, was swayed by the same ideas and the same 
sentiments. There existed other causes of disorder in the misconduct of 
our officers. They behaved in the Cisalpine' as though it had been a con- 
quered country. They maltreated the inhabitants, required lodgings to 
which, agreeably to the treaties, they were not entitled, devastated the 
places which they inhabited, frequently levied requisitions as in time of 

* "TTbe French columns (breed their way through the valley, the flames of the houses 
marking their steps. The vUlage of Stantz, which was wholly built of wood, was 
speedily consumed; and not fewer than seventy peasants, with their pastor at their 
head, perished in the flames of the church. A small band of auxiliaries, anivin^ too 
late to prevent the massacre, rushed into the very thick of the battle, and after destroy-. 
ing twice their own number of the enemy, jsrere cutoff to the last man." — Lacretelle, £ 
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war, extorted money from the local administrations, and helped theraaelTes 
out of the coffers of the towns, without alleging any kind of pretext but 
their will and pleasure. The commandants of fortresses, in partioular, 
committed intolerable extortions. The commandant of Mantua, for in- 
stance, had gone so far as to farm out for his. own advantage the fishery of 
the lake. The generals proportioned their exactions to their rank, and, 
independently of all that they extorted, they ihade scandalous profits with 
the companies. That which contracted for the supply of the army of Italy 
allowed a bonus of forty per cent, to the staffs. We may conceive what 
must have been its gains in order to enable it to make such an allowance 
to its patrons. In consequence of desertions, there were not in the ranks 
half the men inserted in the lists, so that the republic was paying double 
what it ought to have done. Notwithstanding all these ipalversations, the 
soldiers were ill paid, and almost all of them several months in arrear. 
Thus the country which we occupied was terribly drained, while our sol- 
diers fared none the better for that. The Cisalpine patriot's tolerated all 
these disorders without complaining, because the staff lent them its sup- 
port. 

At Rome, things went on better. There, a- commission, composed of 
Daunou, Floreut, and Faypoult, governed the emancipated country with 
wisdom and integrity. These three men had framed a constitution, which 
had been adopted, and which, excepting a few differences, and the denomi- 
nations, which were not the same, was an exact copy of the French consti- 
tution. The directoiij were termed consuls ; the council of the ancients 
was called the senate ; and the second council, the tribunate. But it was 
not enough to give a constitution ; it was requii^ite to put it in force. It 
was not,^ as it may easily be imagined, the fanaticism of the Romans that 
opposed its establishment, \>ut their indolence. There were no opposers 
but a few peasants of the Apennines, instigated by the monks, who were 
soon quelled by the presence of our soldiers. But in the inhabitants of 
Rome, who had been called tp compose the consulate, the senate, and the' 
tribunate, there prevailed an extreme ci^relessness and inaptitude for busi- 
ness. It had required- great trouble to mduce them to sit every other day, 
and they absolutely insisted on summer v&cations. To this indolence must 
be added an absolute inexperience and incapacity in matters of adminis- 
tration. There was more zeal in the Ciaalpines, but it was zeal without 
skill and without moderation, which rendered it quite as mischievous as 
carelessness. It was to be apprehended that, on the departure of the 
French commission, the Roman government would fall into dissolution, 
from the sloth or the retirement of its members. And yet people were very 
fond of places at Rome; they set a high value on them, as is usual in states 
destitute of industry. 

The commission had put an end to all the malversations practised at the 
first moment of our eptry into .Rome. It had taken itito its own Ijiadds the 
management of the finances, and directed them with integrity and ability. 
Faypoult, who was an uprigl^t . ;and clever functionary, had established a 
very judicious system of taxation for the whole Roman state. He had thus 
contrived to provide for the wants of our army ; he had cleared off all th# 
arrears of pay due not only to the army of Rome, but also to thediyision 
which had embarked at Civita Vecchia. If the finances had been as well 
managed in the Cisalpine, the country would not have been drained, and 
our soldiers would have lived in abundance. At Rome, the military 
authority was completely subject to the commission. General St. Cyr, who 
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had succeeded Massena, was distinguished by strict probity ; but, sharing 
that fondness for authority which was becoming general among his com- 
rades, he appeared dissatisfied at being subordinate to the commission. At 
Milan, in particular, people were extremely discontented at all that was 
doing at Rome. The Italian democrats were angry to see the Roman 
democrats mere ciphers and curbed by the commission. The French staff 
at the head of the divisions stationed at Rome was mortified to see a rich 
portion of the conquered countries slip through its fingers, and sighed for 
the moment when the commission should relinquish its functions* 

It wouW be wrong to charge to the account of the Frencu Directory 
the disorder that prevailed in the allied countries. No will, how strong 
soever it might be, could have prevepted the explosion of the passions 
which disturbed them ; and, as for extortions, the will of Napoleon himself 
proved n<# strong enough to prevent them in the conquered provinces. 
What a single individual, full of genius and vigour, could not effect, a 
government composed of five members, and placed at an immense distance, 
was still less capable of accomplishing. There were, nevertheless, in the 
majority 'of our Directory, the greatest zeal for insuring the welfare of the 
new republics, and the warmest indignation against the insolence and 
exactions of the generals, and the manifest robbery ^f the companies. 
Excepting Barras, who took half . of all , the profits of the companies, and 
who was the hope of all the firebrands of Milan, the other four directors 
denounced with the greatest enfergy what wae doing in Italy. Lareveillere, 
in particular, whose strict integrity revolted at such excesses, submitted to 
the Directory a plan which was approved. He wished that a commission 
should continue to direct the Roman government, and to bridle the military 
authority ; that an ambassador should be ,sent to Milan, to represent the 
government, and to deprive the staff of all influence there ; that this am- 
bassad6r should be authorized to make in the Cisalpine constitution the 
changes that it required -^ such as reducing the number of the local divi- 
sions,* of the public functionaries, and of the members of the councils ; that, 
lastly, this ambassador should have for his assistant an administrator capable 
of creating a system of taxation and accountability. This plan was adopted. 
Trouv6, late minister of France at Naples, and Faypoult, one of the mem- 
bers of the commission at Rome, were sent to Milan, to carry into exe- 
cution the measures proposed by Lareveillere, 

Trouve, as soon as he should i^each Milan, was to call around him the 
most enlightened men of the Cisalpine, and to concert with them, the 
changes that it would be necessary to make, either in the constitution or in 
the officers of the government. When all these changes were determined 
upon, he was then to get them proposed in the councils of the Cisalpine by 
deputies under his influence, and, in case of need, to support them with the 
authority of France. At the same time, he was to conceal his hand as 
much as possible. 

Trouve, having proceeded from Naples to Milan, did there what he had 
been directed. But the secret of his mission was a difficult one to keep. 
II was soon known that he had come to change the constitution, and espe- 
cially to reduce the number of the places of all kinds. The patriots, well 
aware, from the conduct of the ambassador, that the reductions would be 
levelled at them, were furious. They looked for support to the staff of the 
army, which was extremely indisposed towards the new authority, to which 
it was obliged to submit; and a scandalous struggle ensued between the 
French legation and the, French staff, surrounded by Italian patriots. 

. Z 4 
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Trouv^ and the men by whom he was visited, were deoouneed with-eitreiBe 
Tiolence in the Cisalpine councils, U was alleged that the French minister 
bad come to violate the constitution, and to add another to those acts of 
^pression which the Directory had exercised upon all the allied republics*^ 
Trouve had unpleasant things of every kind to encounter, on the part of 
the Italian patriots and of our officers. The latter conducted themselves 
ii^ith the utmost indecency at a ball which he gave, and caused the greatest 
scandal. These scenes were deplorable, especially on account of the effect 
which they produced upon the foreign ministers. Not only did the actors 
in them exhibit to those ministers a spectacle of the most mischievous 
divisions, but they insulted them at the diplomatic dinners by drinking, 
before their faces, to the extermination of jail kings. The roost vehement 
Jacobinism reigned at Milan. .Brune and Lahoz set out for Paris, in order 
to obtain the support of Barras. But the Directory, forewarned, was not 
to be shaken in its resolutions. Lahoz was ordered to leave Paris at the 
very moment of his arrival. As for Brune, he was directed to return to 
Milan, and to concur in the changes which Trouve was to bring about there. 

After making the various modifications required by the constitution, 
Trouve submitted them to the most discreet pf the deputies, whom he 
assembled at his residence. They approved of them, but the^ irritation was 
so great that they durst not undertake themselves to propose them to the 
two councils. Trouve was therefore obliged to display Freneh authority, 
and to exercise ostensibly a power which he would fain have concealed. 
At bottom, however, the mode employed was of little consequence. It 
would have been absurd in France, who had created these new *republics, 
and' who enabled* them to exist by her support, not to avail herself of her 
strength for the establishment there of the order which she deemed the 
best. It was much to be regretted that she had not made it the best 
possible on the very first day, and at once, that she might not be obliged to 
repeat these acts of her omnipotence. On the 30th of August (13th of 
Fructidor), Trouve called together the directory and the two councils of 
the Cisalpine. He submitted to them the new constitution and all the 
administrative and financial laws which Faypoult had prepared. The 
councils were reduced from two hundred and forty to one hundred and 
twenty members. The persons to be retained in the. cbuncils and the 
government were designated. > A regular system of taxation was established. 
There were personal and indirect taxes, which at the moment they were 
striving to introduce in France, and which gave gre^at offence to the patriots. 
All'these changes were approved of and adopted. Brune had been obliged 
to furnish the aid of the French troops. Of course, the rage of the Cisal* 
pine patriots was impotent ; the revolution was effected without obstajcle. 
It was decided, moreover, that a convocation of the primary assemblies 
should speedily take place, for the purpose of approving of the alterations 
made in the constitution. 

Trouve's task was accomplished ; but the French government, seeing the 
commotion which that minister had excited, thought that it would not be 
possible to leave him at Milan, that it ought to give him some other embassy. 




of eternal condemnation. Nationg disgusted with France, who gives them constitutions 
one day only to take them away the next, will finally conceive a detestation of th« 
republic, and prefer their former submission to a sovereign.' " — Botta. E 
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-Mid to fle&d U> Mika a amn who was A itf anger to the late squabbled. 
XJoibnuBately, the Direetovy siiffered a ei-^lwani member ef the JacobiiM^ 
who had beieome a bas^ and aupple courtier of Barras, who bad been made 
a pajftner by htm in the tf afiig (k the companies, and put into the way of 
honours, to be imposed upon it Thi» was Foucfae, whose a{^ointment 
Barras obtained unawares from his collei^riies. Fooche set out to succeed . 
Tvottve, and the latter was to proceed to Stuttgard. But Brune^ seising 
the <^portunity of Trouve's departure, took upon himself, with an audacity 
not to be accounted for, unless by the military licentiousness which then 
prevailed, to make the most important alterations in the work of the minister 
of France. He required the resignation of three of the directors nominjited 
by Trouve ; he changed several of the ministers ; he made various modifir 
cations, in the conatitution. So^nranzi, one of the three directors, whose 
resignation he had demanded, having courageously refused to give it, he 
ordered his soldters to seize him and drag him by fe^ce from the pidace of 
the government. He then lost no time in convoking the primary assemblies, 
in order to obtain their approbation of Trouve's work, modified as it had 
just been by himself. Fouche, who arrived at this juncture, ought to hare 
opposed this convention, and not have permitted the alterations which the 

*|^nerai had no authority for making to be sanctioned. But he aHowed 
Brune to act as he pleased. Trouve's modifications, and the more recent 
modifications of Brune, were improved of by the primary assemblies, sub- 
missive at once to the military power and to the violence of the patriots. 

When the French Directory was informed of these transactions, it did 
not fliocbk It annnlled all that Brune had done, removed him from bts 
command, and sent Joubert to restore matters to the state in which Trout^ 
had left them^ Fouehe raised objections ; he alleged that, the new consti*- 
tulion having been approved of with the alterations which Brune had made, 
it would have a bad effect to change it again. He was right, and he even 
gained over Joubert to his opinion. But it did not become the Directory 
to wink at such daring acts of its generals, and, above all, it did not become 
it to permit them to exercise such a power in the allied states. It recaUed 
Fouche himself, who thus passed only a few days in the Cisalpine^ and it 
enjoined the integral re-establishment of the constitution, as given by 
Trouve in the name of France.. As for the individuals from whom Brune 
had forced their resignati^m, they were prevailed upon to renew it^ in orc^er 
to avoid fresh changes. 

Thus the Cisalpine remained constituted as the Directory had wished it 
to be, excepting the few persons changed by Brune. But these continual 
changes, these skirmishes^ these disputes between bur civil and military 
agents, produced th^ moat deplorable effect, disheartened the recently 
emancipated people, lowered the consideration of the mother republic, and 
proved the difficulty of keeping a^i these bodies in their proper orbits 

The events in the Cisalpine were . made a subject of severe reproach 
against the Directory ; for it is customary to turn everything into a grievance 
against a government which one is attacking, and to makse crimes of the 
very obstacles which it encounters in its course. The double lopposition, 
which began again to appear in the Coui^cils, attacked in different wajps the 
operations executed in. Italy. The theme was <|uite simple fbr the patriot 
oppofiilioav An outrage had been, perpetfatedv it alleged, against the^ 
independence of an allied republic, uay^ an infraction of the French laws 
^ad been committed, for the Cisalpine constitution, which had just been 

- .altered, was guaranteed by a treaty of alliance, and that treaty, approved of 
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hj the Councils, could not be infHnged by the Directory. As fyr the 
eonstitutional, or moderate, opposition, it was natural to expect its appro^ 
bation rather than its reproaches, because the changes made in the Cisalpine 
were directed against the exclusive patriots. But in this part of the oppo» 
sition -was Lucien Bonaparte. He was seeking causes of quarrel with the 
government, and, besides, he deemed it his duty to defend the work of his 
brother, which was attacked by the Directory. He cried out like the 
patriots, that the independence of the allies was attacked, that the treaties 
were violated, &c. 

The two oppositions spoke out more and more boldly every day. They 
began to contest with the Directory certain prerogatives, with which it was 
invested by the law of the 19th of Fructidor, and which it had occasionally 
exercised. Thus this law gave it a right to shut up clubs, or to suppress 
journals, the tendency of which appeared to be dangerous. The Directory 
had closed some clubs which had become too violent, and suppressed some 
journals which had circulated false intelligence, evidently invented with a 
malicious intention. There was one journal, among the rest, which alleged 
that the Directory was going to incorporate the Pays de Vaud with France ; 
the Directory suppressed it. The patriots * inveighed against this arbitrary ^ 
power, and demanded the repeal of several of the clauses of the law of the 
19th of Fructidor. The,Councils decided that these clauses should remain 
in force, till the enactment of a law relative to the press : a report was 
ordered preliminary to the preparation of that law. 

The Directory encountered sttrong opposition in financial matters. It 
was time to close the budget of the year VI (1797-1798), and to submit that 
of the year VII (1798-1799). That of the year VI had been fixed at 616 
millions, but in these 616 millions there had been a deficit of 62 millions, 
and, besides this deficit, a considerable arrear in the receipts. The 
creditors, notwithstanding the solemn promise to discharge the consolidated 
third, had not been integrally paid. It was decided that bons receivable in 
payment of taxes should be given to them in discharge Of the arrear. It 
was requisite to settle immediately the budget of the year VII, which was 
about to commence. The expenditure was fixed at 600 millions, in the sup- 
position of no new continental war. It was found necessary to reduce the 
land-tax and the personal-tax, which were much too high, and to raise the 
duties on stamps and registration, the customs, &c. Additional centimes 
were decreed for the local expenses, and tolls at the gates of towns for the 
maintenance of the hospitals and other institutions'. Notwithstanding these 
augmentations, Ramel, the minister, asserted that the taxes w^ould not 
produce more at the utmost than three-fourths, to judge from past years; 
and that it was a gross exaggeration to estimate the effective receipts at 450 
or 500 millions. He therefore demanded fresh resources to cover in reality 
the expenditure of 600 millions. He proposed a tax on doors and windows^ 
and a tax on salt. Violent discussions ensued. The tax on doors and 
windows was decreed, and a report on the salt-tax was prepared. 

In these contradictions there was nothing mischievous, but they were the 
symptoms of a secret animosity, which ne^ed nothing but public disasters 
to break forth. The Directory, perfectly aware of the state of Europe, 
clearly saw that new dangers were preparing, and that war was about to be 
rekindled on the continent. On this point the movements of the different 
cabinets lefit not the least doubt. Cobentzel and Repnin had not succeeded 
in their efforts to induce Prussia to relinquish her neutrality, and had left in 
high dudgeon. But Paul I., completely won, had stipulated a treaty. of 
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alfiande with AiiBtria, and it was said that his troops hhd marched. Austria 
was arming with activity. The court of Naples had Ordered the enrolment 
of the whole population.* * It would have been the height of imprudence 
not to make preparations, on observing such movements from the banks of 
the Vistula to those of the Volturno. Our armies were greatly diminished 
by desertion. The Directory resolved to provide for their replenishment 
^by a grand institution, which was yet to be created. The Convention had 
twice drawn upon the population of ^France, but in an extraordinary man- 
ner, without enacting a permanent law for the annual levy of soldiers. In 
March, i793, it had ordered a levy of three hund^pd thousand men ; in 
August, in the same year, it had adopted the grand and glorious resolution 
of the levy en masse, by generations. The republic had since upheld itself 
by this measure alone, by forcing those who had taken arms at that epoch to 
remain under its banners. But war and disease had cut off a great number, * 
and peace had brought back another great number to their homes. Only 
twelve thousand furloughs. had been granted, but there had been ten times 
as many desertions ; and it was difficult to be severe towards men, who had 
for six years defended their country, and made her triumphant over Europe 
at the expense of their blood. The skeletons remained, and they were 
excellent. It was necessary to fiil them up by new levies, and to take^ 
not an extraordinary and temporary measure, but a general and permanent 
measure ; to enact, in short, a law which should become, in some mea- 
sure, an inherent part of the constitution. The conscription was devised. 

General Jourdan was the reporter of this grand and salutary law, which 
has been made a bad use of, like everything else in this world, but which 
nevertheless saved France and raised her glory to its utmost height. By 
this law every Frenchman was declared to be a soldier by right, during a« 
certain period of his life. This period was from the age of twenty to 
twenty-five. The young men of that age were to be divided into five 
classes, year by year. The government, according to its wants, was to call' 
out these men, beginning with the first class, comprehending those of twen* 
ty, and with the youngest of each class. It could then call out the five 
classes successively, in proportion^ to the wants of the state. In time of 
peace, the cobscripts were to be obliged to serve till they were twenty-five 
years old. In time of war, the duration of service was to be unlimited. 
The government was to be empowered to grant furloughs, when it con- 
ceived that this might be done without inconvenience. There was to be 
no exemption of any kind, except ipi favour of those who had married before 
the enactment of the law, or who had already paid their debt in the pre* 
ceding wars. This law was thus destined to provide for ordinary cases ; 
but m extraordinary cases, when the country should be declared in danger,, 
the government was to have a right, as in 1793, to the entire population.^ 
Recourse was to be again had tp the levy en masse. 

This law was adopted without opposition, and considered as one of the 
most important creations of the Revolution. The Directory immediately 
applied for authority to enforce it, and claimed a right to levy two hundred 
thousand conscripts, to complete the armies and to put them on a respeotar- 

^ ^ The infantry of Naples consisted of thirty thousand regular soldiers, and fifteen* 
thousand militia ; forty thousand men were oraered to be added to the army to carry it. 
to the war establishment, and the militia to be quadrupled. But these energetiQ mea- 
sure were never carried into full execution, and the efiective fbrces of the monarchy* 
never exceeded sixty thousand men, of, which one-third were required to garrison the for- 
tresses on the frontier."-^ Jomini. £. 
VOL. IV. — 39 . z 2 
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bia footing. This demand waa granted by acdamatioa on the 2d of Yen-, 
demure, year VI (Septeaorber 23, 1798)^ Though the two opposiUons 
freqMeotly counteracted the Directory, out of spleen or jealousy, still they 
vished the republic to retain its ascendency in presence of the powers of 
Enrope. A levy of men requir-es a levy of money. The Directory de» 
maoied, over and above the budget, 12^ millions ; 90 for the e^pment 
of the two hundred thousand conscripts', and 35 to repair the recent naval 
disaster. The question was, front' what source that sum was to be taken. 
Ramel, the minister, proved that the bons for the payment of tworthirds of 
the debt had almost wholly come back, and that there were yet left national 
domains to the amount of 400 millions, which were consequently free, and 
might be devoted to the new wants of the republic. Th^sale of 125 mil- 
lions worth of national domains was in consequence decreed. One twelfth 
was to t>e paid in ready money, the remainder in obligations of the pur- 
chasers, negotiable at pleasure, and payable successively in eighteen months. 
They were to bear interest at five per cent. This pap^r would answer the 
purposes of ready money,, from the facility qf paying it away to the compa- 
nies. The domains were to be sold at eight times their annual produce. 
No more opposition was made to this resource, than to (he law for re- 
<:ruiting, of which it was the consequence. 

The. Directory thus placed itself in a condition to reply to the menaces 
of Europe, and to uphold the dignity of the republic. Two events of 
inferior importance had occurred, the one in Ireland, the other at Ostend. 
Ireland had rebelled,* and the Directory had sent thither General Humbert, 
wiUi fifteen hundred men. A remittance of money which the treasury was 
to have made having been unfortunately delayed, a second division of six 
thousand raen^ under the command of General Sarrazin, had been pr-evenited 
from sailing, and Humbert had been left unsupported. He had maintained 
his ground for a considerable time, and with such .succeds as to proi^ that 
the arrival of the expected reinforcement would have entirely changed the 
aspect of things.t But, after a series of honourable combats, he had been 

* "The rebellion assumed a particularly formidable aspect in the counties of Wex- 
ford and Wicklow. Almost the whole county of Kildare was also in open insurrec- 
tion. The insurgents took, and retained possession of, the town of Wexford for three 
weafes; kept the government in a stats of constant anxiety and alarm, defeating the 
King's tro<^s on several occasions; but yfere put down at Vinegar Hill by a royalist 
force consisting of about 13,000' effective men with a formidable train of artillery. The 
greatest cruelties were committed on both sides. In thia rebellion, according to the 
most probable accounts, the loss of tiie army amounted to 19,700 men ; that of the rebels 
«nd mgltives expeeded $0,000*" — Plmoden's History of Ireland. E. 

t The landing of the French troops was announced by two proclamations, one from. 
General Humbert, the other from Napper Tandv to his countrymen. The first bore, 
" United Irish ! The soldiers of the great nation have landed on your shores, to aid you 
ih bi^ajting your fetters and recovering your liberties. Napper Tandy is at their head. 
He has sworn to break your fetters, or perish in the attempt. To ari^ks, freemen, to 
arms ! The trumpet calls you. Do not let your brethren perish unreveoged ; if it be 
their destiny to fall, may their blood cement the glorious fabric of freedom ! " Napper 
Tandy's proclamation was still more energetic. " What do I hear? The British go- 
vernment talks of concessions i will you accept them ? They hold out ia one hand 3ie 
oUve bn^ofa; look weU to the other, you will see.in it the hidden dngg^r. No; Inah- 
men ! you will not be the dupe of base intrigues. Barbarous crimes have been com- 
mitted in your country; your friends have fallen victims to their devotion to your, 
cause; their shades surround you; they cry aloud for vengeance. It is your duty to 
avenge their death. It is your duty to strike the assassins of your friends on their bloody- 
thrones. Irishmen, declare a war of extermination against your oppressors — the eternal^ 
war of liberty against tyranny." E. • 

" Never did England run greater danger than in the year 1798, when one expedition 
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obliged' to lay down his arms, with his whole corps.* A check of the like 
fitture, sustained by England, had balanced this loss. The English came 
from time to time and threw a few bombs into our seaports. They efl^ted 
a landing at Ostend, for the purpose of destroying the sluices ; but vigor- 
-ously pursued, and cut off from their ships, they were taken to the num- 
ber of two thousand men. 

directed agaiiiBt the East, threatened her Indian empire, and another aeainit the West, 
under the command of General Humbert, was 'destined to carry into mland the prin« 
^iples of the French Revolution, and sever that important island from the British em- 
pire." — Prince ffardenberg^a Memoirs. E. 

* << At length General Humbert's little corps was surrounded, and compelled to sot. 
vender, after a brave resistance, by Lord Comwallis." — Annual RegUter. £. 
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THE DIRECTORY- 



RESUMPTION OF HOSTILITIES— INVASION OF THE ROMAN STATES^ 
BY THE NEAPOLITAN ARMY; CONQUEST OF THE KINGDOM OT 
NAPLES BY GENERAL CHAMPIONNET— ABDICATION OF THE KING 
OF SARDINIA— DECLARATION OF WAR ^AGAINST AUSTRIA— MILL 
TARY MEANS AND PLANS OF THE DIRECTORY— CAMPAIGN OF 
1799; INVASION OF THE GRISONS; BATTLE OF STOKACH ; RE- 
TREA^ OF JOURD AN— BATTLE OF MAGNANO IN ITALY; RETREAT 
OF SCHERER— MURDER OF THE PLENIPOTENTIARIES AT RAS- 

^TADT. 

Though Austria had concluded an alliance with Russia and England, 
aind could reckon upon a Russian army and an English subsidy, sti|l she 
hesitated to involve herself in -a fresh struggle with the Frencn republip.. 
Spain, who beheld, with pain the flame rekindled on the continent, and who 
equally dreaded the progress of the republican system and its ruin (for in 
the one case she was liable to be revolutionized, and, in the other, punished 
oi^iaccount of her alliance with France), had interposed anew to pacify - 
the exasperated adversaries. Her mediation, provoking discussions, gave 
' rise to some possibility of arrangement, and caused fresh hesitations at Vi- 
enna, or at least fresh delays. At Naples, so furious was the frenzy of the 
court that it was indignant at any delay, and determined to find some way 
of commencing hostilities, in order to force Austria to draw the sword. 
The folly of this petty court was unparalleted. It was the lot of the !^ur- 
bons, at this period, to be led by their wives into all their faults. In this 
same predicament had been seen at one tinje, Louis XVL, Charles IV. ^. 
and Ferdinand. The fate of the unfortunate Louis XVI. is known. 
Charles IV. and Ferdinand were hurried, though in different ways, by the 
same influence, into inevitable ruin. The people of Naples had been 
obliged to wear the English cockade. Neldon was treated as a tutelary 
divinity. Orders had been issued for the levy of one-fiflh of the popula- 
tion — a sort of extravagance ; for ohe-fiflieth, well armed, wouM have suf- 
ficed to give Naples rank among the powers. Each convent was to furnish 
a horse-soldier fully equipped; part of the possessions of the clergy had 
been sold ; all the taxes had been doubled ; lastly, that framer of unfortu^- 
nate projects,' all whose military plans had been so unsuccessful, and whom^ 
Fate reserved for reverses of so extraordinary a kind — Mack, had solicited 
to be placed at the head of the Neapolitan army.* Triumph had been de- 
creed him before victory. The title of liberator of Italy, the same that 

* '^ Nelson's falcon eve measured Mack's 'worth at once. * General Mack,' said be^ 
* cannot move without five carriages. I have form^ my own opinion of the man— I: 
heartily pray I may be mistaken. — Southeyls Ufe of ffdsan, £. 
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Bonapuie had borne, was conferred on i him. To all these grand means 
were added nones to all the saints, prayers to St. Januariiis, and perse* 
cutions against those who were suspected of participating in French 
t>pinionB. 

The petty court of Naples continued its intrigues in Piedmont and Tus- 
cany. It wanted the Piedmontese to rise in the rear of the army that 
occupied the Cisalpine, and the Tuscans in the rear of that which hdd pos- 
session of Romew The Neapolitans would have availed themselves of the 
opportunity to attack the army of Rome in front ; the Austrians were also 
to profit by it to attack that of the Cisalpine in front; and from all these 
combinations it was augured that not a Frenchman would escape. The 
King of Sardinia, a religious prince, felt some scruples on account of the 
treaty of alliance which bound him to France ; but he was told that faith 
promised ta oppressors was not binding, and that the Piedmontese had a 
right to murder the French to the very last man. Moreover, scruples were 
a less obstacle in this instance than the strict vigilance of the Directory. 
As fcN" the Archduke of Tuscany, he was entirely destitute of means. Na- 
ples, in order )o decide him, promised to send him an army in Nelson's 
squadron. 

The Directory was on its guard and was taking its precautions. The 
Ligurian republic, still exasperkted against the King of Sardinia, had at 
length declared war. To a hatred of principles was added a hatred arising 
from neighbourhood, and those two petty states were determined at any rate 
to come to blows. The Directory interfered in the quarrel, signified to the 
Ligurian republic that it must lay down its arms, and declared to the King 
of Sardinia that it would take upon itself to maintain tranquillity in his 
dominions, but that, to this end, it must occupy an important post there. 
It dezftanded, in consequence, permission to occupy by its troops the citadel 
of Turin.' Such a pretension was not justifiable unless by the fears which 
the court of Piedmont excited. There was incompatibility between the old 
and the new states, and they could not trust one another, ^he King of 
Sardinia loudly remonstrated ; but he had not the means of resisting the 
demands of the Directory. The French occupied the citadel, and imme- 
diately set about arming it. The Directory had separated the army of 
Rome from that of the Cisalpine, and had appointed General Championnet, 
who had distinguished himself on the Rhine, to. the command of it. The 
army was dispersed over the whole of the Roman states ; there were in the 
March of Ancona four or five thousand men, commanded by General Gasa 
Bianca; General Lemoine was, with two or three thousand men, on the 
opposite slope of the Apennines, towards Terni. Macdonald,^ with the left 
nearly five thousand strong, was spread out upon the Tiber. There was a 
small reserve at Rome. The so-called army of Rome amounted, therefore, 
to fifteen or sixteen thousand men at most. The necessity for watching the 
country, and the difficulty of subsisting in it, had required the dis{)eTsion 
of our troops, and, if an active and well-seconded enemy had known how 
to seize the opportunity, he might have made the French repent their 
separation. 

Great stress was laid on this circumstance at Naples. The court flat- 
tered itself with the idea of surprising the French, and destroying them in 
•detail. What glory to take the initiative, to gain the first success, and at 
last to force Austria to enter upon the ciareer, after opening it for her ! SucK 
were the reasons that induced the court of Naples to commence hostilities. 
It hoped that the French would be easily beaten, apd that Austria could no 
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longer hewii^, when once the sivord should be drtwa. M. de Galk> nn^ 
PrioGe Belmoate-Pigiiatetli, who mere rather better acquakitod with Europe 
aoid with political affMrs, were opposed to these ideas, fiat (their prodent 

counsels were disregarded.- In order to decide the poor king and to drem^ 
him from his inBocent pursuits, a letter, as if from the emperor, was forged, 
it is said, and this provoked the commenceaaeiit of hostilities. Orders for 
.marching at the end of November were forthwith issued. The whole 
Neapolitan army was set in motion. The king himself set out, with great 
parade, to be present at the operations. There was no declaration' of war,, 
but a summons was sent to the French to evacuiite the Roman staites. 
They replied to this sommons by preparing to fight, notwithstanding the 
disproportion of number. 

In the respective situation of the two armies nothing would hare been 
easier than to overwhelm the French dispersed in the Roman provinces, on 
the right and left of the Apennines. To this end, the Neapolitans shottld 
hav^ marched straight upon their centre, and directed the mass ^f their 
own forces between Rome and Terni. The left of the French, pl&oed be- 
yond the Apennines to guard ^he Marches, would have been cut off from 
their right, placed on the other side to guard the banks of the Tiber. They 
would thus have been prevented from joining, and driven back in disorder ' 
to Upper Italy. The Peijiinsula, at least, vA>uld ha;i^e been delivered ; Tus- 
cany, the R<Hnan states, and the Marches, would have fallen under the 
domiaiou of Naples. The number of the Neapolitan troope would have 
rendered this plan easier and more certain, but it was impossible for Mack 
to employ so simple a manceuvre As m all his former plans, he proposed 
to surround the enemy by a multitude of detached oorps. He bad nearly 
sixty thousand men, forty thousand of whom formed the active army, and 
twenty thousand the garrisons. Instead of directing this mass of fbrce» 
upon the essential poiat of Terni, he divided it into six columns. The 
first, acting on the back of the Apennines, along the Adriatic, was to pro-, 
ceed by the Ascoli road to the Marches. The second and third, acting on 
the other side of th^ Apennines, and keeping themselves in communicatioa 
with the first, were to march, the one upon Terni, the other upon Magliano. 
The fourth, constituting the main body, was to move upon Frascati and 
Rome, A fifth, proceeding along the coast of the Mediterranean, was to 
traverse the Pontine marshes, and to rejoin the main body on the Via Ap- 
piana, The sixth and last, put on board Neispn's squadron, was bound 
for Leghorn, to excite Tuscany to rise and to cut off the retreat of the 
French. Thus every preparation was made for enveloping and taking 
them all, though nothing was done for beating them first. 

It was in this order that Mack marched with his forty thousand men. 
The quantity of his baggage, the want of discipline in his troops, and the 
bad state of the roads, rendered bis movements extremely slow. The Ne- 
apolitan army formed a long train, without order and without unity. 
Championnet, apprized in time of the danger, detached two corps to Watch 
the march of the enemy, and to protect the separate corps as they fell 
back. Conceiving that he should not be able to retain Rome, he resolved 
to take a position in rear oi the city, on the banks of the Tiber, between 
Civita Castellana and Civita Ducale, and to concentrate his forces in order 
to resume the offensive. 

While Championnet was prudently retiring and evacunting Rome^ 
leaving eight hundred men in the castle of St. Angelo, Mack was proudly 
advancing upon all the roads, and apparently expecting to meet with no 
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reBistance. He arrived at the grates of ttome'on the 9th of Frimaire, year 
VII (November 29, 1798), and entered without obstacle. A triumphal 
reception wa» prepared for the king.* That weak pripce, treated as con- 
queror aiid liberator, was intoxicated with the kind of military glory which 
was awarded him. He had been advised to make a noble use of his vie* 
tory, and he invited the Pope to come and resume possession of his 
dominions. His army, howeter, less generous than himseif, committed 
atrocious pillage. The Roman populace, with its usual fickleness, 
attacked the houses of those whom he accused of being revolutionists, and 
destroyed them. The mortal remains of the unfortunate Duphot wfere , 
exhumed and treated with the grossest indignity. i 

While the Neapolitans were thus wasting Time at Rome, Championnet 
ivas executing with extraordinary activity the 'skilful determinatioti which 
he had taken. Aware that the essential point was at the centre, on the 
Upper Tiber, he directed Macdonald to take a strong position at Civita 
Castellana, and reinforced him with all the troops that he could spare. He 
transferred part of the forces that he had in the Marches to the other side 
of the Apennines, and left General Casa Bianca no more than were abso-, 
lutely necessary to retard the march of the enemy in that quarter. He 
hastened ia person to Ancona, to accelerate the arrival of his artillery and 
ammanitiori. Concerning himself no more than he could help respecting 
what was «loing in- his rear in Tuscany, he sent an officer with a smau 
detachment to observe what was passing on that side. 

The Neapolitans at length fell in with the French on the different roads 
by which they were advancing. They were thrice as numerous, but they 
had to deal with the famous soldiers of Italy, and they found the tasl^ a 
hard one. In the Marches, the column advancing by Ascoli was driven 
back to a great distance by Casca Bianca. On the Terni road, a Neapoli- 
tan colonel was taken, with his whole corps, by General Lemoine. This 
first experience- of war with the French was not calculated to encourage the 
Neapolitans. Maek, nevertheless, made his dispositions for carrying the 
position which he felt to be the most important, that of Civita Castellana, 
where Maodonald was with the main body of our troops. Civita Castellana 
is the ancient Veji. It is seated on a ravine, in a very strong position. 
The French held several distant posts, which covered the approaches to it. 
On the 14th of Frimaire (December 4), Mack caused Borghetto, Nepi, and 
Rignano to be attacked by a considerable force. He sent an accessory 
column along the opposite bank of the Tiber, to take possession of Rig-* 
aano. None of these attacks proved successful. One of the colunms, put 
to flight, lost all its artillery. A second, being enveloped, lost three 
thousand prisoners. The others, disheartened, confined themselves to 
mere demonstrations. In no instance could the Neapolitan troops with- 
stand the attack of the French. Mack, somewhat disconcerted, renounced 
the attempt to take the central position of Civita Castellana, and began to 
discover that it was not on this point that he ought to have endeavoured to 
force the enemy's line. It was at Terni, a point much nearer to the Apen- 
nines', and touch less defended by the French, that he ought to have struck 
the principal blow. He then began to think how to leihove his troops, 
and to make them fall back from Civita Castel] ana upon Terni. But it 

* " When the Kin^ of Naples made his triumphant entry into Rome, such was the 
state of discipline of his troops, that they fell into confusion merely from the fatigues of 
the march and the severity of the rains, and'arrived in as great disorder at the termina- 
tion of a few days' advance, as if they had sustained a disastrous tettetU"— Alison. E 
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91'ould have required that rapidity of execution which was impossible with 
andisciplined troops, to conceal that movement. It took several days to 
make the main body of the army recross the Tiber ; and Mack delayed 
still more by his own fault an operation already too slow. Macdonald, 
whom he hoped to detain by demonstrations at Civita Castellana, had 
already quitted that place and crossed the Tiber. Lemoine had been rein- . 
forced at Terni. Thus the Neapolitans had been forestalled on all the 
points which they purposed to surprise. The first movement of General 
Metsch, from Calvi on Otricoli, was productive only of disaster. On the 
19th of Frimaire (December 9), /driven back from Otricoli upon Calvi, that 
' general was surrounded and obliged to lay down his arms, with four 
thousand men, before a corpft of three thousand five hundred. From that 
moment, Mack thought only- of returning to Rome, and falling back from 
Rome to the foot of the mountains of Frascati and Albano^ with a view to 
rally his army there and to reinforce it with fresh battalions. This was 
but a sorry resource, for it was not the quantity of his soldiers that it 
^ehoved him to augment, but their quality that he ought to have changed ; 
and it was not by retiring a few leagues from the field of battle that he 
could gain time to give them discipline and bravery.* 

The King of Naples, when apprized of these disastrous events, stole 
away from Rome, which he had entered a few days before 'in triumph. 
The Neapolitans evacuated it in disorder, to the great satisfaction of the 
Romans, who were already much more annoyed by their presence than 
they had been by that of the French. Championnet re-entered Rome 
seventeen days afler he had quitted it. He had truly deserved the honours 
of a triumph. Skilfully concentrating himself with fifleen or sixteen thou- 
sand men, he had contrived to take the offensive against forty thousand, 
and driven them in disorder before him. Championnet would not confine 
himself to the mere defence of the Roman states. He conceived the daring 
plan of conquering the kingdom of ^ Naples with his little army. The 
enterprise was difficult, not so much on account of the force of the Neapo- 
litan army, as the disposition of the inhabitants, who might involve us in a 
long and very dangerous partisan warfare. Championnet nevertheless oer- 
sisted in advancing. He lefl Rome to pursue Mack in his retreat. He 
took from him by the way a great number of prisoners, and put completely 
to the rout , the column which had landed in Tuscany, and only three 
thousand men of which escaped. 

Mack, in complete disorder, retreated rapidly into the kingdom of 
Naples, and did not stop till he was before Capua^ on the line of the Vol- 
turno. He selected his best troops, placed them in front of Capua, and 
along the whole line of the river, which is very deep, and forms a barrier 
that it is difficult to surmount. Meanwhile the king had reached Naples, 
and his sudden return had produced consternation there. The populace, 
enraged at the checks sustained by the army, cried treason, demanded 
arras, and threatened to murder the generals, the ministers, and all those 
to whom they attributed the disasters of the war. That odious court did 
not hesitate to give arms to the lazzaroni, though it was easy to foresee 
the use that they would make of them. No sooner had these little better 
than barbarians received the spoils of the arsenals, than they rose and made 

* "'The Neapolitan soldiers did not lose much honour,' said Nelson, *for God 
knows they had little to lose, but they lost what they had.' ''^Soutkey's Life of Jfel 
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'^eiDselyes masters of Naples. Still shouting treason, ithey seiased a king's 
messenger and put him to death. Acton, the favourite, to who^m the public 
calamities began to be attributed, the queen, the king, the whole court, 
were filled with dismaij. Naples appeared to be no longer a safe abode. 
The idea of seeking refuge in Sicily was immediately conceived and 
adopted. On the 11th of Nivose (December 31)^ the most valuable move- 
ables of the crown, all the treasures of the palaces of Gaserta and Naples, 
and twenty millions in money, were put on board Nelson's squadron, 
which sailed for Sicily. Acton, the author of all the public calamities, 
would not run the risk of staying at Naples, and embarked with the queen. 
AH that could not be carried away was burned. It was amidst a storm, 
and by the light of the flames of the blazing dock-yard, that this cowardly 
and criminal court abandoned the kingdom which it had compromised to 
its dangers. It left orders, it is said, to put to death all the upper class of 
citizens accused of a revolutionary spirit. All were to be sacrificed down 
to the rank of notary. Prince Pignatelli remained at Naples, invested with 
the powers of viceroy. 

Charopionnet was, meanwhile, advancing towards Naples. He had, in 
his turn, committed the same fault as Mack. He had divided his force 
anto several columns, which were to rejoin one another before Capua. 
Their junction, after traversing a difficult country, amidst a fanatic popu- 
lation, excited everywhere against the pretended enemies of Qod and 
St, Januarius, was extremely uncertain. 

Championnet, having arrived with his main body on the banks of the 
Volturno, resolved to make an attempt oa Capua. Repulsed by a nume- 
rous artillery, he was obliged to relinquish the idea of a coup-dermain, to 
withdraw his^ troops, and to wait for the arrival of the other columns. This 
attempt took'place on the 14th of Nivose (January 3, 1799). The Nedpo- 
Jitan peasantry, who had everywhere risen, intercepted our couriers and 
our convoys. Championnet received no intelligence concerning his other 
columns, and his position might be considered as extremely critical. Mack 
availed himself of this occasion to make amicable overtures. Championnet, 
reckoning upon the fortune of the French, peremptorily rejected Mack's 
proposals. Fortunately, he was rejoined by his columns, and an armistice 
was then concluded on the following conditions : Mack was to abandon 
the line of the Volturno, to give up the city of Capua to the French, to re- 
tire behind the line df the Regi Lagni on the Mediterranean side, and o£ 
the Ofanto on the Adriatic side, and thus to cede a great portion of the 
kingdom of Naples. Besides these concessions of territory, ^ contribution 
of eight millions m money was stipulated. The armistice was signed on 
the 22d^of Nivose (January 11). 

When the tidings of the armistice reached Naples, the fury of the popu 
lace was unbounded. They cried out mpre vehemently than ever that they 
were betrayed by the officers of the crown. The appearance of the com- 
missioner appointed to receive the contribution of eight ifiillions excited 
the rabble to the utmost. It rebelled and prevented the execution of the 
armistice. The tumult was carried to such a height that Prince Pignatelli 
was terrified and quitted Naples. That fine capital was now left Li the 
mercy of the lazzaroni. There was no longer any recognized authority, 
and the city was threatened with a terrible convulsion. At length, after a 
tumult of three days, a chief was chosen, who possessed the confidence of 
the lazzaroni, and who had some means of restraining their fury. This 
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was ibe Prmce of Molttemo. Meanwhile, the tike (bry bum forth hit 
Mack's army. His soldiers, instead of charging their misfortones to their 
own cowardice, were incensed against their general on account of thena,. 
and would have murdered him. The so-called libn^tor of Italy, who a 
month before had received the honours of triumph, had no other asylum 
than the very camp of the French. He solicited permission of Championnet 
to take refuge with him. The generous republican, overlooking the in- 
decorous language of Mack in his correspondence, aJQTorded him an aaylaniy 
gave him a place at his table, and allowed him to retain his sword. 

Championnet, authorized by the refusal given at Naples to execute the 
conditions of the armistice, advanced upon that capital, with a view to ^ain 
possession of it. The thing was difficult, for an immense population, 
which, in the open field, a few squjadrons of cavalry would have swept 
ftway, became extremely formidable behind the walls of a city. He was 
obliged to fight several battles before he could approach the place, and the 
lazzaroni displayed therfe more courage than the Neapolitan army.* The 
imminence of the danger had redoubled their fury. The Prince of Moli- - 
terno, who strove to soothe them, had soon incurred their dislike, and they 
had chosen for leaders two of their number, called Paggio and Mad Mi- 
chael. From that moment they gave a loose to the utmost excesses^ and 
committed all sorts of outrages against the citizens and nobles accused of 
Jacobinism. To such a length were these excesses carried, that all the 
classes interested in the maintenance of order wished for the entry of the 
French. The inhabitants sent vord to Mack that they would join him for 
the purpose of delivering up Na]p es. The Prince of MoHterno himself 
promised to seize Fort St. Elmo, and to give it up to the French. On the 
4th of Pluviose (January 23d) Championnet made the assaojt The la:fc- 
zafotti defended themselves conrageou^Iy ; but the citizens, having gained 
possession of Fort St. Elmo and different posts of the city, gave admittance 
to the French. The lazzaroni, intrenched, nevertheless, in the houses, 
would have defended themselves, retiring from street to street, and perhaps 
have set fire to the city, had not one of their chiefs been taken prisoner. 
The French paid him particular attention, promised to respect St. Janua- 
rius, and at length induced him to prevail upon all his followers to lay 
down their arms. 

From that moment Championnet found hitnself master of Naplest and 
of the whole kingdom. He lost no time in restoring order, and disarming 
the lazzaroni. Agreeably tp the intentions of the Fiench government, he 
proclaimed the new republic An ancient name ^as given to it, that of 
Parthenopean republic. Such was the result of the foMies and malignity 
of the court of Naples. Twenty thousand French and two months were 
sufficient to foil its vast designs, and to convert its dominions into a repub- 

* ^* The naked rabble, called lazzaroni, showed the most desperate courage ; and not- 
withstanding a murderous defeat, they held out Naples two days with their irregUl&r 
musketry only, against regular forces amply supplied with artillery. What can we say 
of a country where the rsSible are courageous and the soldiers cowards P What, ^unless 
that the higher classes, from whom the officers are chosen, must be the parties to be 
censured." — Scott* s Life of KapoUon. E. 

t "General Championnet once more brou^t back Victo^ to our btaadards by de- 
feating Mack atid taHsma Naples ) but the Directory determined to sacrifice the glor^ 
of one of her sons on the altar of his country ; and Championnet was deprived ot his 
conupand, arrested, tried by a court-martial, and was on the point of b^ing shot. All- 
this was becsLuse he resisted the designs of certain base and avaricious procoYisttls."-^ 
Duchess d'AbrarUes, E. . 
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lie. This short campaign of Championnet immediately procured him a 
brilliant reputation. The mmy of Rome thenceforth assumed the title of 
army of Naples, and was separated from the army of Italy. Championnet 
became independent of Jpubert 

During the occurrence of these events in the Peninsula, the fall of the 
kingdom of Piedmont was at length consummated. From a precaution 
which circumstances sufiiciently authorized, Joubert had already taken 
possession of the citadel of Turin, and armed it with artillery taken from 
the Piedmontese arsenals. But this precaution was wholly inadequate in 
the present state of affairs. Disturbances still prevailed in Piedmont. The 
republicans were incessantly making, new efforts, and they had even just 
sustained a loss of six hundred men in an attempt to surprise Alexandria. 
A masquerade, sallying forth from the citadel of Turin, in which the whole 
court was represented, and which was. the joint work of Piedmontese and 
of French officers, whom the generals could not always restrain, had well 
nigh provoked a sanguinary combat in Turin itself The court of Turin 
could not be a friend to France, and the correspondence of the Neapolitan 
minister with M. de P/iocca, directing minister of Piedmont, afforded suffi- 
cient evidence of this. Under such circumstances, France, exposed to a 
new war, could not leave upon her con^munications with the Alps two 
parties at open war with one another, and a hostile ^government. It pos- 
sessed, in re^rd to the court of Piedmont, the same right that the defend- 
ers of a fort/ess have over all the buildings which cramp it or obstruct its 
defence, /t was decided that the king should be compelled to abdicate. 
The republicans were supported, and they were assisted to gain possession 
of Novara, Alexandria, Susa, and Chivasso.* The king was then told that 
he could not live any longer in a country which was in a state of rebellion^ 
and which was likely to become soon the theatre of war. He was required 
to abdicate the sovereignty of Piedmont, retaining that of Sardinia. The 
abdication was signed on the 19th of Frimaire (December 9, 1798). Thus 
the two most powerful princes of Italy, those of Naples ^nd Piedmont, had 
no paft of their dominions left but two islands. Under the circumstances 
that were preparing, the French government would not be at the trouble 
of creating a new republic, and it was decided that, until the conclusion 
of the war, Piedmont should be provisorily administered by France. 
There was nothing left to seize in Italy but Tuscany. A mere notification 
would have sufficed for taking possession of it, but this notification was 
deferred till Austria should openly declare her intentions. 

War, however, was no longer doubtful. The intercepted correspond- 
ence, the lifting of the sword by the court of Naples, which would not have 
commenced without the certainty of a powerful intervention, the immense 
preparations of Austria, lastly, the arrival of a Russian corps, in Moravia, 
left no doubt whatever. It was now Nivose (January, 1799), and it was 
evident that hostilities would commence before the expiration of two 
months. Thus the incompatibility of the two great systems which the 
Revolution had arrayed against each other, was demonstrated by facts. 
France had begun the year 1798 with three republics by her side, the Ba- 
tavian, the Cisalpine, and the Ligurian, and by the end of that year there 

* « When too late for any useftil purpose, the Piedmontese government issued a 
manifesto, in which, among other thinm, they complained that the French had treache- 
rously t^en possession of the towns of Novara, Alexandria, Chivasso, and Soza. Grou- 
chy, the French general, forced the king to suppress this proclamation, threateniug , in 
case of refusal, to bombard him in his own palace.*'— Prince Hardenberg's Memoirs. E. 
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existed six, in consequence of the creation of the Helvetic, the Roman, 
and the Parthenopean republics. This extension had not been so much 
the result of the spirit of conquest, as of the spirit of system. The French 
had been obliged to assist the oppressed Vaudois : they had been provoked 
at Rome to avenge the death of the unfortunate Duphot, sacrificed while 
endeavouring to separate the two parties : at Naples they had done no more 
than repel an aggression. Thus they had been absolutely forced to renew 
the struggle. It is certain that the Directory, though it had unbounded 
confidence in French power, was nevertheless desirous of peace for political 
and financial reasons ; it is certain, too, that the emperor, though desirous 
of war, wished to defer it for some time longer. Both had, nevertheless, 
conducted themselves as though anxious to renew the conflict immediately, 
8o great had been the incompatibility of the two systems. « 

The revolution had imparted to the French government extraordinary 
confidence and hardihood. The recent event ia Naples, though inconsi- 
derable in itself, had confirmed it in the persuaMon that everything must 
give way before French bayonets. Such, indeed, was the opinion of all 
Europe. It required nothing short of the immense m^ans combined against 
France, to impart the courage to engage her. But this confidence of the 
French government in its strength was exaggerated, and concealed from it 
part of the difficulties of its position. The sequel has proved that its 
resources were immense, but that at the moment these resources were not 
sufficiently prepared to injure victory. Besides France, the Directory had 
to administer Holland, Switzerland, the whole of Italy, divided into so 
many republics. To administer them through the medium of their own 
government, was, as we have seen, a more difficult task than if it had ta- 
ken the immediate command of them into its own hands. Owing to 
defective organization, it could derive. from them scarcely any resource, 
either in money or men. It was nevertheless obliged to defend them, 
and consequenUy to fight upon a line extending without interruptioii from 
the Texel to the Adriatic — a line^ which, attacked in front by Russia and 
Austria, was assailed in rear by the English fleets, either in Holland or at 
^aples. . . • , 

The forces which such a military situation required, it was obliged to 
draw from France alone. Now, the armies were most materially weakened. 
Forty thousand soldiers, our very best, were in Egypt, under our greait 
captain. The armies left in France were reduced one-half by desertions, 
which peace always brings along with it. The government paid for the 
same number of soldiers, but it had not perhaps one hundred thousand 
reflective men. The administrations and the stafls made a profit of the pay, 
and it was a useless surcharge for the finances. These one hundred and 
fifty thousand eflective men formed excellent skeli^ons, which might be filled 
up by the new levy of conscripts ; but this would require time, and there 
had not been sufficient since the establishment of the conscription. Lastly, 
the finances were still in the same disorder as ever, owing to the vicious 
system of collection. There had been voted a budget of 600 millions, aiid 
an extraordinary resource of 125 millions out of the 400 millions' worth of 
national domains remaining on hand ; but the tardiness of the receipts, and 
the error in the estimate of certain products, left a considerable deficit. 
Lastly, subordination, most necessary in so vast a machine, began to disap- 
pear. It became extremely difficult to curb the military. This state of 
perpetual war caused them to feel that they were necessary, and they grew 
imperious and importunate. Placed |n wealthy countries, they determined 
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• 
to profit by the eircanistance, and they were accomplices jn all peculations. 
They strove also to gain a triumph for their opinions wherever they resided, 
and scarcely heeded the directions of the civil agents. We hav^ seen an 
instance of this in the quarrel between Brune and Trouve. Lastly, in the 
interior, the opposition, which we have seen rearing its head again since 
the 18th of Fructidor, and assuming two characters, was daily becoming 
bolder. The patriots, put down at the last elections, were preparing to 
triumph in the new elections. The moderate party criticiised coolly, but 
keenly, all the measures of the government, and, according to the custom 
of all oppositions, reproached it even with the difficulties which it had to , 
encounter, and which were most frequently insurmountable. The go- 
vernment is power itself : it ought to triumph ; the worse for it if it does 
not. Nobody listens to its excuses when it explains why it has not suc- 
ceeded. 

Such was the situaition of the Directory at the moment when war again 
began with Europe. It made mighty efforts to restore order in this vast 
machine. Confusion still prevailed in Italy. The resources of that fine 
country were squandered and uselessly wasted for the army. A few plun- 
derers monopolized all the benefit from them. The commission appointed 
to institute and to administer the Roman republic had just resigned its 
functions, and the influence of the staffs had immediately manifested itself. 
The consuls who were deemed too moderate had been changed. Tbe 
advantageous contracts made for the supply of the army had been broken. 
The commission, in which Faypoult had the direction of the finances, 
had contracted for the subsistence and the payment of the troops sta- 
tioned in Rome, and for the carriage of all the works of art sent to 
France. It had assigned in payment national domains taken from the 
clergy. The bargain, besides being moderate in regard to price, had the 
advantage of furnishing an occasion for disposing of the national domains. 
It was cancelled, in order to give the contract to Baudin and Company, 
who were devouring Italy. They were supported by the staffs, to which 
they allowed a profit of one per cent. . Piedmont, which had just been 
occupied, presented a new prey to pounce upon ; and the probity of Joubert, 
the commander-in-chief of the army of Italy, was not a guarantee against 
the rapacity of the staffs and of the companies. Naples, in particular, was 
marked out for pillage. There were in the Directory four upright men, 
Rewbel, Lareveillere, Merlin, and Treilhard, who were indignant at all 
disorders. Lareveillere especially, the strictest of all, and the most inti- 
mately acquainted with facts (from « his particular relations with Trouv6, 
the ambassador, and with the members of the commission of Rome), recom- 
mended the display of the greatest energy. He proposed and obtained the 
adoption of a very judicious plan, namely, to institute in all the countries 
dependent on France, or in which our armies resided, commissions to 
superintend the civil and financial departments, and wholly independent of 
the staffs. At Milan, Turin, Rome, and Naples, civil commissions were 
tp receive the contributions stipulated with the countries allied with France, 
to make contracts and all the financial arrangements, to supply, in short, 
the wants of the armies, but not to leave the management of any funds to 
the military chiefs. The commissioners were, nevertheless, ordered to 
furnish the generals with such funds as they should require ; they were not 
to be obliged to specify for what purpose they wete wanted, and were to be 
accountable for them to the government alone. Here again great deference 
was shown to the military authority. The foulr directors procured the 

2a2 
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aidoptkm of the measure, and orders were given to Selierer* to o«rr]» it into 
immediate execution with the utmost rigour. As he> manifested some 
indulgence for his comrades, it was notified to him that he should be hdd 
responsible for dl the disorders that were not repressed. 

This measure, however just it might be, could not fail jto give great 
offence to the staffs. In Italy, especially, they appeared ready to mutiny. 
They alleged that the government dishonoured the military by the pre- 
cautions which it was taking in regard to them, that it was absolutely tying 
the hands of the generals and depriving them of all authority. Cham- 
pionnet, at Naples, had already set up for legislator, and appointed com- 
missions for administering the conquered country. Faypoult was sent to 
Naples, to take the management of the whole financial department. He 
issued the ordinances necessary for placing the administration in his hands, 
and revoked certain very injudicious measures adopted by Championnet. 
The latter, with all the pride of men of his profession, especially when they 
are victorious, deemed himself insulted. He had the hardihood to issue an 
ordinance by which he enjoined Faypoult and the other commissioners to 
quit, Naples within twenty-four hours. Such conduct was not to be 
endured. To disobey the orders of the Directory, and to drive from Naples 
the envoys invested with its powers, was an act which deserved the severest 
reprehension, unless it meant to abdicate the supreme authority and to 
transfer it to the generals. The Directory did not flinch ; and, owing to 
the energy of the upright members who were determined to put an end to 
peculations, it exerted in this instance all its authority. It took the com- 
mand from Championnet, and ordered him to be tried by a court martial. 
Unfortunately, the insubordination did not stop there. The gallant Joubert 
suffered himself to be persuaded that tnilitary honour was stained by the 
ordinances of the Directory. He would not retain the command on the 
new conditions prescribed to the generals, and tendered his resignation. 
The Directory accepted it. Bernadotte refused to succeed Joubert from 
the same motives. The Directory, nevertheless, would not give way, and 
persisted in its ordinances. 

The Directory then turned its attention to the levy of the conscripts, 
which was proceeding slowly. As the first two classes could not furnish 
the two hundred thousand men, it procured authority to take them out of 
all the classes, till the number required should be complete. In order to 
gain time, it was decided that the communes should take upon themselves 
the equipment of the new recruits, and that this expense should be deducted 
from the amount of the land-tax* These new conscripts, scarcely equipped, 
were to repair to the frontiers, to be there formed into garrison bat- 
talions, to replace the old troops in the fortresses and the camps of reserve ; 
and, when they should be sufficiently trained, to march and join the active 
armies. 

The deficit was another subject that engaged the attention of the Direc- 
tory. Ramel, the nainister, who had managed our finances with intelligence 
and probity ever since the establishment of the Directory, after he had 
verified the produce of the taxes, ascertained that the deficit would amount 
to 65 millions at least, without reckoning all the arrear arising from the 
delay in the receipts. A violent dispute took place respecting the amount 




to the Directory. £. 
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«f the deficit Tlie a^vcrnriet'^f the IMrectbiy m i u i iHA it at ,m BMm. 
th«i 15 millions. RaMMl prored that it would be at laeat t5, and perh^w' 
even 76. The tax on doers and windows had been derised, but it was 
insufficient The tax on salt was brought under discussion. A great oul- 
cry was raised: the people, it was dleged, were oppressed; the public 
buidens were made to bear upon a single class ; the gahelUs were renewed. 
It was Lucien Bonaparte who urged these complaints with the greatest 
vehemence.* The partisans of the government replied by asserting the 
necessity of the case. The tax was rejected by the Council of the Ancients. 
In order to make amends, ihe tax on doors and windows was doubled, and 
that on carriage entrances was even increased tenfold. The possessions 
o£ the Protestant clergy were put up for sale, and it was decreed that 
salaries should be paid to those ministers by way of compensation. The 
sums recoverable from purchasers of domains who still remained indebted 
to the state were placed at the disposal of the government 

Unfortunately all these resources were not sufficiently prompt. Besides 
the difficulty of raising the produce of the taxes to 600 millions, there was 
another inconvenience in the tardiness of the receipts. It was found ' 
necessary in this, as in the preceding years, to give orders to the contractors 
on the produce not yet received. Even the annuitants, to whom, since the 
paying off of the two-thirds, the utmost punctuality had been promised, were 
'.paid with 60115 receivable fof the taxes. Thus the government was again 
obliged to have recourse to expedients. 

It was not enough to have collected soldiers and funds for their support ; 
it was requisite to distribute them in a suitable manner, and to select 
generals for them. It was necessary, as we have observed^ to guard Hoi* 
land, the line of the Rhine, Switzerland, and all Italy, that is, to operate 
from the Gulf of Tarento to the Texel. Holland was covered on one side 
. by the neutrality of Prussia, which appeared certain ; but an Anglo-Russian 
fleet wa^s to attempt a landing there, and it was urgent to protect her from 
that danger. The line of the Rhine was protected by the two fortresses, 
Mayence and Strasburg; and though it was not 'probable that Austria would 
endeavour to cross it, still it was but prudent to cover it by a corps of 
observation. Whether the. French took the offensive or waited for it, it 
.was on the banks of the Upper Danube, towards the Lake of Constance or 
in Switzerland, that they would have to encounter the Austrian armies. 
It was requisite to have an active army, which, starting from Alsace or 
Switzerland, should advance into the plains of Bavaria. In the next place, 
it was requisite to have a corps of observation to cover Switzerland ; and 
lastly, a strong army was required to cover Upper Italy against the Austrians, 
and Lower Italy against the united Neapolitans and English. 

This field of battle "was immense, and it was not then known and 
appreciated as it has since been, in consequence of long wars and glorious 
campaigns. It was then thought that the key to the plain was in the 
mountains. Switzerland, situated amidst the immense line upon which 
the hostile armies would have to fight, appeared to be the key to the whole 
continent France, which occupied Switzerland, seemed to have a decided 

« << During Napoleon's absence- in Egypt, Lacien Bonaparte acted the nsefal part of a 
spy on the proceedings of the Directory, powerless in ability, and still more so in public 
opinion — despised by the bold for their weakness, and by the good for their undisguised 
rapacity. Lucien saw that the moment was not. far ojBT when a daring hand might hurl 
^em m>m the seat they so ill filled, and seize the supreme authority." — Court an^ 
JCmHf af Bonmarit. £. 
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advantage. In poaaoaging the aources of the Rhine, the Dannhe, and the 
Po, she seemed to command the whole course of those rivers. This was a 
mistake. It is to be conceived that two armies which support one wing- 
immediately upon mountains, as the French did when they fought in the 
environs of Verona, or in the environs of Rastadt, should attach iropoi^tance 
to the possession of those mountains, because one of the two which is 
master of them can come upon the enemy from the heights. But when they 
are fighting at the distance of fifty or one hundred leagues from mountains, 
these cease to have the same' influence. While they would be exhausting 
themselves for the possession of the St. Gothard, armies on the Rhine or on 
the Lower Po would have time to decide the fate of Europe. But conclu'*^ 
sions were drawn from the minor to the major. Because heights are 
important on a field of battle of a i*ew leagues, it was concluded that the 
power which was master of the Alps must be master of the continent. 
Switzerland has but one real advantage, that of opening direct routes to 
France upon Austria and to Austria upon France. Hence it is obvious, 
that, for the peace of the two powers and of Eurppe, the closing of these 
routes is a benefit. The more you can prevent points of contact and 
means of invasion, the more good you effect, especially between two states 
which <^annot come into collision without shaking the continent. It is in 
this sense that -the neutrality of Switzerland interests all Europe, and that 
it has always been judicious to make it a principle of general saf(^ty. 

France, by invading it, had gained the advantage of the direct routes to 
Austria and Italy ; and, in this sense, the possession of Switzerland might 
be considered as important for her. But if the multiplicity of routes is an 
advantage for the power which is to take the offensive, and which has the 
means of doing so, it becomes an inconvenience for the power which is con- 
fined to the defensive, owing to the inferiority of its forces. The latter 
roust wish the number of the points of attack to be as limited as possible,, 
in order that it may be able to concentrate its forces with advantage. If it 
would be advantageous for France, sufficiently prepared for the offensive^ 
to be able to debouch to Bavaria by way of Switzerland, it would be pre- 
judicial to France, when reduced to the defensive, not to be able to rely 
on the Swiss neutrality ; it would be prejudicial to her to have to guard 
the whole space between Mayence and Genoa, instead of having it in 
her power, as in 1793, to concentrate her forces between Mayence and 
Strasburg, on one side, and between Mont Blanc and Genoa, on the 
other. 

- Thus the occupation of Switzerland might become dangerous to France, 
in case of the defensive. But she was far from anticipating such a cascu 
The intention of the government was to take the offensive everywhere, and 
to proceed, as f9rmerly, by overwhelming strokes. But the distribi^tion of 
her forces was most unpropitious. One army of observation was placed 
in Holland, and another army of observation on the Rhine. One active 
army was to set out from Strasburg, to cross the Black Forest, and to invade 
Bavaria. Another active army was to fight in Switzerland for the posses- 
sion of the mountains, and thus to support, on the one hand, that which was 
to act on the Danube, and on the other, that which was to act in Italy. A 
large army was to set out from the Adige, to drive the Austrians completely 
beyond the Isonzo. A last army of observation was to cover Lower Italy 
and to guard Naples. It was intended that the army of Holland should 
amount to twenty thousand men, that of the Rhine to forty thousand, that 
of the Danube to eighty thousand, that of Switzerland to forty thousand, , 
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tlmt of Ityy to eighty thoosand, and that of Naples to forty thpasand, mak- 
ing a total of three hundred thousand men, exclusively of garrisons. With 
such forces, this distribution would have been less faulty. But if, by the 
levy of the conscripts, our armies could be increased in time to that num- 
ber, they were far from reaching it at the moment. It was not possible to 
leave more than ten thousand men in Holland. On the Rhine scarcely a 
few thousand could be collected. The troops destined to compose this 
array of observation, were detained in the interior, either to watch La 
Vendee, which was still threatened, or to maintain the public tranquillity 
during the approaching elections. The army destined to act on the 
Danube, comprised at most forty thousand men, that of Switzerland thirty, 
that of Italy frfly, that of Naples thirty. Thus we numbered scarcely one 
hundred and sixty or one hundred and seventy thousand men.* To scatter 
them from the Texel to the Gulf of Tarento, was the most imprudent course 
that could be pursued. 

Since the Directory, hurried away by revolutionary daring, was deter- 
mined to take the offensive, it became, in that case, more necessary than ever, 
to choose the points of attack, to assemble forces in sufficient mass at those 
points, and not to disperse for the purpose of fighting on all at once. Thus 
in Italy, instead of scattering its forces from Verona to Naples, it ought, 
after the example of Bonaparte, to collect the greater part of them on the 
Adige, and to strike there the hardest blows. It was isufficiently demon- _ 
strated that, by beating, the Austrians on the Adige, it wad possible to keep 
Rome, Florence, and Naples, in awe. Towards the Danube, instead of 
throwing away, to no purpose, thousands of brave men at the foot of the St. 
Gothard, it was requisite to diminish the army of Switzerland and of the 
Rhine ; to augment the active army of the Danube ; and to fight with the 
latter a decisive battle in Bavaria. It was possible even to reduce the 
points of attack still more, to remain in observation on the Adige^ to act 
offensively on the Danube only, and there strike a more vigorous and a 
surer blow, by increasing the .mass that was to deal it ' Napoledn and the 
Archduke Charles have proved, the first by great examples, tbe second by 
profound arguments, that a quarrel between Austria and France ought to 
be settled on the Danube. That is the shortest route for reaching the 
goal. A victorious French army in Bavaria, renders null all the successes 
of a victorious Austrian army in Italy, because it is much nearer to Vi- 
enna. 

As an excuse for the plans of the Directory, it must be observed that 
men had not yet learned to embrace such extensive fields of battle, and that 
the only person then capable of doing so was in Egypt. The one hundred 
and sixty thousand men, or thereabouts, actually disposable, were therefore*, 
scattered upon the immense line which we have described, and they were 
distributed ap we have indicated. Ten thousand were to observe Holland, 
a few thousand watched the Rhine, forty thousand formed the army of the 
Danube, thirty thousand that of Switzerland, fifty thousand that of Italy, 
thirty thousand that of Naples. The conscripts were soon to reinforce 

* " Five-and-thirty thousand of the best troops w*re exiled under Napoleon on a dis- 
tant shore, andv though the addition of two hundred thousand conscripts had been or- 
dered, yet the levy proceeded but sloivly j the result of the whole was, that for the actual 
shock of war from .tne Adige to the Mauie, the directory could only count on a hundred 
and seventy thousand men -, the remainder of their great forces was buried in the Italian 
jieninsula, or too far removed from the theatre of hostilities, to be able to take an active- 
part in the approaching contest."— w^jitfoit. £. 
VOL. iv. — 41 
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thate m«»6s, md lo increMe. xYm^ to the Qumbcr fixed by tbe plans of tlw 
raNiistrj^ 

The sel^cdion of the generals was not happier than the conception of the 
plans. It is true that, since the death of Hoche, and the departure of Bo- 
n^arte, Desaiz, and Kleber, for Egypt, the choice was much more limited. 
There was left one general whose reputation was high and deserved; This 
]^as Moreau. It was possible to be more daring, more enterprising, but not 
to be fijrnver or surer. A state defended by such a man could not perish. 
Disgraced on accpunt of his conduct in Pichegru's affair, he had modestly 
consented to become a mere inspector of infantry.^ He was recommended 
to the Directory for commander in Italy. Ever since Bonaparte had drawn 
such attention to that fine country, ever since it was the apple of discord, 
as it were, between Austria and France, that command seemed to be the 
most important. For this reason Moreau was thought of. Barras opposed 
his appointment with all his might. He assigned the reasons of a fiery 
patriot, and represented Moreau as a suspicious person, on account of his 
conduct on the 18th of Fructidor. His colleagues had the weakness to 
give way to him. Moreau was set aside, and continued to be a mere gen- 
eral of division in the army which he ought to have commanded in chief 
He nobly accepted this sabaltern rank, which was beneath his talents. 
Joubert and Bernadotte had refused the command of the army of Italy — it 
has been already shown from what motives. Scherer, the minister at war, 
was therefore thought of. This general had gained a high Reputation by 
his successes in Belgium, and by his glorious battle at Loano. He pos- 
sessed a superior mind, but a body worn out with age and infirmities ; he 
was no longer capable of commanding young men, full of vigour and daring. 
Besides, he had quarrelled with most of his comrades by endeavouring to 
introduce some strictness in the repression of military licentiousness. Bar- 
ras proposed him for general of the army of Italy, it is said, merely to 
oblige him to give up the ministry at war, in which office he began to be 
troublesome on account of hi^ severity. However, the military men who 
were consulted, especially Bernadotte and Joubert, having spoken of his 
capacity as it was then estimated in the array, that is to say, very highly, 
he was appointed commander-in-chief of the army of Italy. He strongly 
objected to accept it, alleging his age, the state of his health, and, above 
ail, his unpopularity, owing to the office which he had held ; but the Di- 
rectory insisted, and he was obliged to comply. 

Championnet, sent for trial before a commission, was succeeded in the 
command of the army of Naples by Maedonald. The command of the 
army of Helvetia was conferred on Massena. These selections were excel- 
lent, and the republic could do no other than applaud them. The important 
army of the Danube was given to General . Jourdan. Notwithstanding his 
ill success in the campaign of .1798, the services which he had rendered in 
179a and 1794 were not forgotten, and it was hoped that he would not fall 
short of his first exploits. As the army of the Danube was not given to 
Moreau, it could not be in better hands. Unfortunately, it was so inferior 
m point of number, that it would have required the daring of the victor of 
Arcole and Rivoli to command it with confidence. Bernadotte had the 
army of the Rhine ; Brune* that of Holland. 

♦ «« Bnrne, like all natives of the South, was ardent, active, fond of literature, poetry, 
-and the fine arts; he possessed much information, and betook himself to composition. 
To facilitate the pubUcation of his wprks, he became a printer ; and at this period the 
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Aiubrift h«A made prepapationsfar saperior to oars. Not oonfidinff, like 
mi% is her aoceesfies^ ske had eog^oyed the two yean which had elmed 
^ince the armistice of Leoben, in levying, eqaipping, and training fresh 
, troops. She had provided them with everything that was* necessary, and 
hU studied to select the best generals. She could at this moment bring 
into line two hundred and twenty-five thousand effective men, exclusively 
of the recruits which were still preparing. Russia was furnishing her with 
a contingent of sixty thousand men, whose fanatic bravery was extolled 
throughout all Europe, and who were commanded by the celebrated 
Sawarrow.* Thus the new coalition was ready to operate on the front .of 

Revolution ojpened. Brune was young ; his head and heart confessed but cme idea^ 
glory and his country. He soon cast away, pen, ink, and {>aper, and took to the 
sword. None of our marshals have been so falsely represented in public opinion as 
Brune. He was not in Paris in the autumn of 171)2, but at Radmack ; so, of course, 
could have had no share in the September massacres. He advanced rapidly to an ele- 
vated rank in the army ; distingushed himself in the campaign of Italy ; was afterwards 
named general-in-chief of the array In Helvetia ; and from thence was removed to the 
Texel, to oppose the lailding of the Anglo-Russian army under the command of the 
Duke of York, who was entirely beaten at Bergen. On the establishment of the Con- » 
sulate, Brune was appointed to the army of Italy, when, with the assistance of 
Suchet and Davoust, he nearly destroyed the .Austrian army. In 1604, he was one of. 
the sixteen marshals whom Bonaparte appointed when he ascended the imperial throne. 
He was afterwards, forjraany years, in disgrace; but on Napoleon's return in 1815, he 
accepted the command of the eighth military division. On the restoration of Louis, 
Bmne went to Toulon, to restore the white flag there ; after which he was summoned 
to Paria. On his wtfy thither, at Avi^on, he was warned that much agitation prevailed 
in the town, particularly directed against him, and was advised not to pass through it ; 
but turning a deaf ear to all remonstrance, he commanded his postilions to drive to the 
piost-hoase. Here an armed mob, calling themselves rovalists, besieged him in a room 
■to which the^ had driven him for refuge ; the mayor and a few gendarmes succeeded in 
-protecting him for some time, while three thousand citizens looked on with apathy. AU 
resistance, however, was at length overpowered, and, under the pretext that Brune had 
been the murderer of the Princess Lamballe, he was put to death by the ' mob ; his 
■lacerated cwpse, afler being dragged through the mud, was thrown into the Rhone, 
and the river refusing to retain it, it lay two days unburied on the strand." — Duchess 
d'Ahranies. £. . 

* ^* Alexander Suwarrow Rimniski, a Russian field-marshal, was born in 1730, of an 
ancient family. In 174S he entered the army as 'a common soldier, and attained th^. 
lank of colonel in 1762, after having distin^isbed himself in tlie famous Seven Years* 
War. He displayed equal talents in fighting the confederates of Poland from 1769 to 
1772, which brought on the first dismemberment of that state. In 1774 he joined the 
army which Romanzow commanded against the Turks, and performed prodigies of 
valour. In 1783 he subdued the Kuban and Budziack Tartars, and was made com- 
mander-'in-iihief In 1788 he caused the Turks to be attacked fcy the Russian fl^et 
under the command of Paul Jones and the Prince of Nassau-Siegen, who defeated them 
twice. In the following year he was employed at the head of a detached body of Po- 
temkin's army, besieged Ismael, took it, and put twenty thousand Turks to the sword, 
which procured him the name of the Butcher. In 1792 he was appointed to act in 
Poland ; marched to Warsaw, and forced the suburbs of Prague after a bloody assault, 
which decided the fate of that kingdom. For his conduct on this occasion Catherine 
created him fi^ld-marshal. In 17§9 he was sent into Italy against the French, and * 
defeated Moreau at the passage of the Adda. A misunderstanding taking place soon 
afterwards between the courts of St. Petersburg and Vienna, Suwarrow received orders 
to separate from the AuStrians and march into Switzerland, where Mass^na had just 
routed at Zurich the army that he was going to join. After many severe and doubtful 
•conflicts, he arrived in Germany with the shattered remains of his army, which was his 
last exploit, the Russian troops having been recalled by their sovereign. On his arriva. 
at St. retersbur^ he wis rather coldly received by Paul, and died at nis estate of Polen- 
dorffy in Esthonia, at the age of seventy-one. Born with great talent and vivacity, 
Suwarrow possessed considerable information, and spoke several languages with facility 
He was master of great skill and finesse, and knew how to make them instruments of 
::8uccess. Catherine liked whatever was extraordinary ; he therefore todL care to aii 
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our line with about three handred thousand men. Two #Cfaer Russian 
contingents, combined with English troops, were talkcpd of, the one destined 
for Holland, the other for Naples. 

The plan of campaign formed by the coalition was not more judieiop 
than oars. It was a pedantic conception of the Aulic Council's, strongly 
disapproved of by the Archduke Charles, but imposed upon him and all the 
generals, who were not permitted to make any alteration in it This plan, 
like that of the French, was grounded on the principle that mountains are 
the key to the plain. Thus considerable forces were accumulated to guard 
the Tyrol and the Grisons, and wfest, if possible, the great chain of the Alps 
from th^ French. The second object on which the Aulic Council seemed 
to lay most stress, was Italy. Considerable forces were placed behind the 
Adige. The most important theatre of war, that of the Dapube, did not 
appear to be the one that received most attention. The most judicious 
thing that had been done in that quarter was to place the Archduke Charles 
there. The Austrian forces were distributed 'as follows: The archduke 
was in Bavaria with fifty-four thousand infantry and twenty-four thousand 
cavalry. In the Vorarlberg, all along the Rhine, till it ^nters the Lake of 
Constance, Oeneral Hotze commanded twenty-four thousand foot and two 
thousand horse. Bell^garde was in the Tyrol, with forty-six thousand men, 
two thousand of whom were cavalry. Kray had o(i the Adige sixty-four 
thousand infantry and eleven thousand horse, forming a total of seventy4?e 
thousand men. The Russian corps was destined to join Kray, for the 
purpose of acting in Italy. 

It is obvious that Hotze's twenty-six thousand men and Bellegarde's 
forty-eight thousand were intended to act in the mountains. They were to 
gain the sources of the rivers, while the armies acting in the plain were to 
strive to cross their streams. On the part of the French, the like duty was 
allotted to the army of Helvetia. Thus, on both sides, a multitude of brave 
men were about to destroy one another to no purpose among inaccessible 

nomnce his victories to her in a laconic stvle that delighted her. Having taken the town 
of Toutoukai, in Bulgaria, he wrote,- * Glory k> God ! Praise to Catherine ! The tpwn i» 
taken, and I am in it/ He announced the capture of Isoiael in these terms : ^ Madam, 
the proud Ismael is at your feet ! ' He frequently put his orders into verse, and sent bis 
reports so to the en^press. He never went into battle without kissing a little ioiafe of 
the Virgin or St. Nicholas, which he alwavs carried about him. He used to tell his 
soldiers that al] those who should be killed fighting would go to Paradise ; and io the- 
evening, after beaf of dr«m, obliged his officers to recite a prayer before the soldiers. 
He was strict in service, and banished luxury from his camp. The soldiers adored him, 
but not so the officers, many. of whom were his secret enemies — made so by his severe 
habits of discipline. He often changed his shirt in the middle of the camp, and wore 
sheepskin only. His frugal wa^ of life enabled him to support all the fatigues of war. 
When he laid aside his sheepskin to put on the marshal's uniform, he took care to load 
himself immediately with all his honours and decorations, so as to b^ remarkable for the 
other extreme. He was bold, active, and had the art of attaching the soldiers to hi» 
destiny; but he has been reproached with shallow combinations and extreme crur 
«lty." — Biftgra/phie Modeme. E. - 

" Sawarrow is a most extraordinary man. — He dines every moming about nine. H« 
sleeps almost naked ; affects a perfect indifference to heat and cold ; and quits his 
chamber, which approaches to suffocation, in order to review his troops, in a thin linen 
'jacket, while the tiiennometer is at ten degrees below freezing. A great deal of his 
whimsical manner is affected. He finds that it suits his troops and the people he has to 
deal with. I dined with him this morning. He cried out to me across the table,. 
• Tweddell, the French have taken Portsmouth. 1 have just receiyed a courier from 
England. The king is in the Tower, and Sheridan is protector !' "~7^€^<^''^ 
" * E. 
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rocks, the poBseaaion of which could not have any influence whatever on 
the issue of the war.* 

The French generals had not failed to represent to the Directory the 
inadequacy of their means of every kind. Jourdan's forces, since he had 
been obliged to send several battalions to Belgium ^o quell some commo- 
tions, and a demi-brigade to the army of Helvetia to replace another 
demi-brigade despatched to Italy, amounted to no. more than thirty-eight 
thousand effective men. Such a force was too disproportionate to that of 
the archduke, to oppose him with advantage. He solicited the prompt 
formation of Bernadotte's army, which hitherto comprised no more than 
four or five thousand men, and especially the organization of the new field 
battalions. He wished to obtain permission to draw to hiiti either the army 
of the Rhine or the army of Helvetia — and in this he was right. Massena 
^ complained that he had neither magazines nor the means of transport indis- 
pensably necessary for the supply of his army in a country barren and 
extremely difficult of access. 

To these observations the Directory replied that the conscripts were 
about to join, and would soon be formed into field battalions ; that the army 
of Helvetia should be immediately increased to forty thousand men, and 
that of the Danube to sixty thousand; that, as soon as the elections were 
over, the old battalions, retained in the interior, should be sent off to form 
the nucleas of the army of the Rhine. Bernadotte and Massena were 
ordered to concur in Jourdan's operations, and to conform to his views. 
The Directory, still relying on the effect of the offensive, and feeling the 
same confidence as ever in its soldiers, wished its generals, in spite of the 
disproportion of number, to lose no time in making a sudden attack and 
disconcerting the Austrians by an impetuous charge. Orders were issued 
accordingly. 

The Grisons, divided tinto two factions, had long hesitated between the 
Austrian domination and the Swiss domination. They had at last c.alled 
the Austrians into their valleys. The Directory, considering them as Swiss 
subjects, ordered Massena to occupy tM^ir territory, but previously to send 
the Austrians a summons to evacuate it. In case of refusal, he was to 
attack immediately. At the same tin^, as the Russians continued advanc- 
ing into Austria, it addressed two notes on this subject, the one to the 
congress at Rastadt, the pther to the emperor, intimating, that if in the 
space of eight days counter-orders were not issued to the march of the 
Russians, it should consider war as declared. Jourdan was ordered to 
cross the Rhine as soon as that time should have expired. 

The congress of Rastadt had made great progress in its labours. The. 
questions of the line of the Rhine, the division of the islands, and the con- 
struction of bridges, were settled ; the question of the debts was now the 
only one that occupied its attention. Most of the Germanic princes, ex- 
cepting the ecclesiastical princes, were sincerely desirous of arranging 
matters so as to avoid war ; but, most of them being under the Control of 
Austria, they durst not speak out. The members of the deputation suc- 
cessively quitted the congress, and it appeared likely that it would sdoh be 
impossible to deliberate. The congress declared that it could not reply to 
the note of the Directory, and referred it to the diet of Ratisbon. The 
note addressed to the emperor was sent . to Vienna and remained unan- 

* All* these assertions areiustified by the deUiled comments of tbe Archduke Charles, 
<areneral Jomini, and Napoleon. 

2B 
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swered. War was deelared de facto. Joardan wae ordered to oross the - 
Rhine, and to advance through the Black Forest to the sources of the 
Danube. Repassed the Rhine on the 11th of Ventose (March 1). The 
Arcbdake Charles crossed the Lech on the I3lh of Venlose (March 3). 
Thus the limits which the two powers bad prescribed for themselves were 
passed, and they were about to come once more to blows. At the same 
time, Joardan*, thongh making an offensive march, was ordered to let the 
enemy fire the first shots, till the declanration of war should be approved by 
the legislative body. 

Massena was meanwhile acting in the Griscms. On the 16th of Ventose 
(March 6), he summoned the Austrians Xo evacuate them. The Orisons 
are composed of the upper valley of the Rhine and the upper valley of the- 
Inn, or the Engadine. Massena resolved to cross the Rhine near its en- 
trance into the Lake of Constance, and thus to pick up all the corps dis- 
persed in the upper valleys. Lecourbe, who formed ^is right wing, and 
who, from his extraordinary activity and daring, was the most accomplished 
general for mountain warfare, was to start fi'om the environs of the St. 
Gothard, cross the Rhine towards its sources, and throw himself in the 
valley of the Inn. Greneral Dessoles, with a division of the army of Italy, 
was to second him, by procee;ding from the Valteline into the valley of the 
Upper Adige. 

These skilful dispositions were made with great vigour. On the lOth of 
Ventose (March 6), the Rhine was boldly crossed at ail points. , The sol- 
diers threw carts mto the river, and passed over them as upon. a bridge. 
In two days Massena was master of the whole course of the Rhine, from 
its sources to its mouth in the Lake of Constance, and had taken fifteen 
pieces of cannon and five thousand prisoners. Lecourbe, on liis part, 
executed with equal success the orders of his commander-in-chief. He 
crossed the Upper Rhine, passed firom Dissentis (!b Tusis in the valley of 
the Albala, and from this valley he boldly threw himself into that of the 
Inn, by crossing the loftiest mountains in Europe, still covered with the 
snows of winter. A compulsory d^lay having pr^,ented Dessoles from 
proceeding froin the Valteline towards the Upper Adige, Lecourbe found 
himself exposed to the attack of all the Austrian forces cuntoned in the 
Tyrol. While, in fact, he was boldly advancing into the valley of the Inn, 
and marching upon Martinsbriick, Laudohn threw himself with the corps 
upon his rear ; but the intrepid Lecourbe, turning back, attacked Laudohn, 
overthrew him, took a great number of prisoners, and resumed his march 
for the valley of the Inn.* 

This brilliant commencement seemed to induce a belief that the French 
could everywhere, in the Alps as at Naples, defy an enemy superior in 
number. It confirmed the Directory in the notion that it was right to per- 
sist in the offensive, and to make amends by daring for inferiority of 
number. 

The Directory sent to Jourdan the declaration of war, which it had ob- 
tained from the Councils, with orders to attack immediately. Jourdan had 
debouched by the defiles of the Black Forest into the country between the 
Danube and the Lake of Constance. The angle formed by the river and 
the lake opens more and more as it advances into Germany. Jourdan, 

* " This glorious victory was achieved with forces scarcely half the number of the 
vanquished ; and by it the French found themselves masters of the upper ezteenity ol 
the two grea,t valleys of the Tyrol, the Inn, and the Adige." — Jomini. £. 
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who purpose to sofiport his left on the D&nabe and his right on theXake 
of Coiutanoe, was therefore obliged, as he proceeded, to keep A:tended his 
iine, and consequently to weaken it in a dtngerous manner, especially in 
the face of an enemy very superior in number. He had at first advanced , 
as far as Mengen on Uie one hand, and Markdorf on the other. But, learn* 
iog that the army of the Rhine would not be Organized before the 10th of 
Germinal (March 30), and fearing iest he shonld be turned by the valley 
of the Necker, he felt some apprehension, and made a retrograde move- 
ment The orders of his government and the success of Massena decided 
iiim to march forward ag^in. He chose a good position between the Lake 
of Constance and the Danube. Two streams, the Ostrach and the Aach,.x 
eomniencing nearly at the same point, and falling, the one into the Danube, 
and the other into the Lake of Constance, form one and the same right 
line, behind which Jourdan established himself. St. Cyr, forming his left, 
was at Mengen ; Souham, with the centre, at Pfullendorf ; Ferino, with 
the right, at Barendorf. D'Hautpoult was placed with the reserve. Le-; 
febvre, with the division of the advanced guard, was at Ostrach, This was 
the most accessible point of the line. Situated at the origin of the two 
streams, it presented marshes, which might be crossed by means of a long 
causeway. Jt was upcm this point that the Archduke Charles, who meant 
not to suffer himself to be anticipated, resolved to make his principal effort, 
fle directed two columns to the left and right of the French, against St. 
Cyr and Ferino. But the whole of his main body, nearly fifty thousand 
strong, was directed upon the point of Ostrach, where there were at most 
nine thousand French. The battle commenced in the morning of the 2d 
of Germinal (March 21), and was most obstinate. The French displayed, 
m this first encounter, a bravery and perseverance which excited the admi- 
ration of Prince Charles himself. Jourdan hastened to this point ; but the 
extent of his line and the nature of the country did not allow him by a 
rapid movenaent to transfer his forces from his wings to his centre. The 
passage was forced, and, after an honourable resistance, Jourdan found 
himself obliged to beat a retreat. He fell back between Singen and Tutt- 
ling^. 

A cheds at the opening of the campaign was disastrous. It destroyed 
that spell of daring and invincibility by means of which the French had 
need to make amends for number. At the same time, their inferiority of 
force had rendered ' that check almost inevitable. Jourdan, nevertheless, 
had not relinquished the x intention of taking the offensive. Knowing that 
Massena y(as advancing on the other side of the Rhine, in full reliance 
upon the army of the Danube, he deemed it incumbent. on him to make a 
last effort to aid his colleague, and to support him by proceeding towards 
the Lake of Constance. He had another motive for advancing again ; this 
was to occupy Stockach, where the roads from Switzerland and Swabia 
meet — a point which he had done wrong to abandon, when retreating be- 
tween Singen and Tuttlingen. He fixed his movement for the 5th of Ger- 
minal (March 25>). 

The Archduke Charles had not yet decided what direction he ought to 
give to his movements. He knew not whether he ought to direct Ms 
march to Switzerland, so as to separate fourdan from Massena, or to tte 
sources of the Danube, so as to separate the former from his base of th* 
Rhine.. The direction towards Switzerland seemed to him to be more 
adyaatageous for the two armies, for the French had as strong an interest 
in connecting themselves with the army of Helvetia, as the Austrians had 
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to separate them from it. But he was igoorant of Jonrdan's ^lans, afid re- 
.solved to make a reconnaissance for the purpose of ascertaining them. He 
had fixed this reconnaissance for the 6th of Germinal (March 25), the verj 
day on which Jourdan intended to attack him. 

The nature of the ground rendered the position of the two armies ex- 
tremely complicated. The strategic point was that of Stockach, where the 
roads from Swabia and Switzerland meet. It was this point that Jourdan 
was anxious to retake, and the archduke to keep. The Stockach, a small 
stream, runs, making many windings, before the town of the same name, 
and finishes its sinuous course in the Lake of Constance. On this stream 
the archduke had taken position. He had placed his left between Nenzin- 
gen and Wahlwies, on the heights, and behind one of the windings of the 
Stockach. His centre was placed on an elevated plateau, called the Nel- 
lenberg, in advance of the* Stockach. His right was on the prolongation 
of this plateau, along the causeway which runs from Stockach to Liptingea. 
It was like the centre, in advance of the Stockach. The extremity of this 
wing was covered by the thi6k woods which extend along the road to Lip- 
tingen. There were great defects in this position. If the left had the 
Stockach before it, the centre and the right had it at their backs, and were li- 
able to be driven into it by an effort of the enemy. Besides, all the positions 
of the army had but one and the same outlet towards the town of Stockach, 
and, in case of a forced retreat, the left, the centre, and the right, would 
be crowded one upon another on a single road, and might, by meeting there, 
produce disastrous confusion. But the archduke, in resolving, to cover 
Stockach, could not take any other position ; and necessity was his excuse. 
He had but two faults to reproach himself with : the one, that of having 
omitted to throw up some works for the better protection of his centre, and 
bis right; and the other, of having placed too many troops on his left, 
which was sufficiently protected by the river. It was his extreme solici- 
tude to retain the important point of Stockach which had induced him to 
distribute his troops in this . manner. He had, in other respects, the ad- 
vantage of an immense numerical superiority. 

Jourdan was ignorant of part of the dispositions of the archduke, foi 
nothing is more diiSicult than reconnaissances, especially in a country of 
such a nature as that on which the two armies were acting. He still occu- 
pied the opening of the angle formed by the Danube and the Lake of 
Constance, from Tuttlingen to Steusslingen. This line is very extensive, 
and the nature of the country, which scarcely admitted of a rapid concen- 
tration, rendered this inconvenience still more serious. He ordered Gene- 
ral Ferino, who commanded his right towards Steusslingen, to march upon 
Wahlwies; and Souham, who commanded the centre towards Eigeltingen, 
to march upon Zenzingen. These two generals were to combine their 
eiforts to carry the archduke's left and centre, by crossing the Stockach and 
climbing the Nellenberg. Jourdan purposed then to make his left, his ad- 
vanced guard, and his reserve, act upon the point of Liptingen, in order to 
penetrate through the woods which c6vered the archdube's right, and to 
succeed in 'forcing it. These dispositions had the advantage of directing 
the greatest mass of forces upon the archduke's right wing, which Was 
most compromised. Unfortunately, all the columns of the army had too 
distant points of departiye. In order to act upon JLiiptingen, the advanced 
guard and the reserve started from £mmingen-ob-£k, and the left from 
Tuttliiigen, at the distance of a day's march. This separation was the 
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«ii9re dangerous, because thte French army, nearly thirty-six thousand 
strong, was inferior by at least one-third to the Austrian army. 

On the 5th of Germinal (March 25), in the morning, the two armies 
met. The French army marched to a battl^, that of the Austrians to a 
reconnaissance. The Austrians, who had broken up a little before us, sur- 
prised our advanced guards, but were soon driven in at all points by the 
mass of our divisions. Ferino on the right, Souham in the centre, arrived 
at Wahlwies, Orsingen, Nenzingen, on the bank of the . Stockach, at the 
foot of the Nellenberg, drove back the Austrians to the position which they 
had occupied in the morning, and commenced a serious attack on that po- 
sition. They had to cross the Stockach and to force the Nellenberg. A 
long cannonade took place along the whole line. 

On our left, the success was more speedy and more complete. The 
advaticed guard, now commanded by Soult,* since Lefebvre had been 
wounded, repulsed the Austrians, who had advanced to Emm'ingen-ob-Ek, 
took Liptingen, put them to the rout in the plain, parsu^ them with 
extreme ardour, and' succeeded in taking the woods from them. These 
woods were the same that covered the Austrian right. By following up 

* *^ Jean-de-Dieu Soult was born in the year 1760, and entered the army in his six- 
teenth year. Under Hoche, and then tinder Joardan, lie distinguished liimself by his 
skill and bravery } and at the battle of Fleurus, in i>articular, he exhibited talents of the 
highest order. In 1794 he was made general of brigade, and, four years afterwards, of 
division. The First Consul knew Soult by report, and one day inquired of Massena whe- 
ther he deserved his reputation. * Both for judgment and courage,' replied the veteran, 
'I can recommend him as one who, in my opinion, has scarcely a superior.' In conse- 
quence of this braise Soult was intrusted with the command of the cluisseurs of the con- 
sular guard. When the invasion of England was resolved on, he was placed over the army 
encamped from Boulogne to Calais, where he established the severest discipline. In 
1804 he was presented with the marshal's truncheon. When his generals surrounded 
Napoleon to receive his, final instructions at Austerlitz, all that he said to Soult was, 
' To you, marshal, I have only to observe-7-act as you always do.' In the heat of this 
celebrated battle an aide-de-camp arrived with an order that he should instantly take the 
heights of Pratzen. 'I will obey the Emperor's commands as soon as I can,* replied 
the marshal ; 'but this is not the proper time.' This kindled the Emperor's rage, who 
despatched another aide-de-camp with a more peremptory mandate. He arrived just as 
Soij^t was putting his column in motion. The manoeuvre had been delayed only be- 
cause the Russians were extending their line to the left, and so weakening their centre, 
which was in possession of the heights. Complete success attended the marshal's at' 
tack. Napoleon from his eminence perceived at once the reason of the delay and the 
brilliancy of the movement. He rode up to Soult, and, in presence of the whole staff, 
told him that he. accounted him the ablest tactician in the empire. For liis behaviour 
'at Eylau he was created Duke of Dalmatia, and soon afterwards sent to Spain, where 
he was defeated by Sir John Moore at Corunna, to whose memory he erected a statue 
near the spot where he had fallen. He next ins^aded Portugal, where he met with no 
better success. After remaining two years in the Peninsula, defeated in every action he 
fought with Wellington, Soult was called to Germany, ,and was present at the battle of 
Bautzen. While at Dresden, news arrived of the defeat of the Trench at Vittoria, on 
which he was again* hurried off to Spain to check the advance of Wellington. But he 
was as unsuccessful as on the former occasion, and received his final defeat undcT the 
walls of Toulouse. On the restoration of the Bourbons he received the portfolio of the 
ministry at war, but on the escape oCNapoleon from Elba he sided with him, and fought 
at Waterloo. In 1816 he was banished from France, but in three years he received per- 
mission to return, and in 1821 his marshal's staff was restored to him." — Court and 
Camp of Bonaparte. E. 

Soult. by a show of superior piety, had the art to ingratiate himself with Charles X. 
and 4iis priestly advisers. On the downfall of that dynasty in 183Q, Louis- Philippe ap- 
pointed him to a. place in the ministry, which he held for some time, and then resigned. 
The marshal is a shrewd, worldly man, a skilful soldier, and a consummate courtier, 
and is at this period (July, 1838> officiating as ambassador extraordinary of France to 
England in honour of the coronation of Queen Victoria. £. . 
TOL. IT. 42 2 B 2 
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their movem^t, the Freneh might poosibly ihrow it into the rtvine of^die 
Stockach, and place it in great jeopardy. Bat it was dear that this wing 
had just been reinforced at the expense of the centre and the left, and that 
it was requisite tp act upon it with a great mass of force. It was nefcesskry , 
therefore, as in the original plan, to n^ke the adTimced guard, the reserve, 
and the left, converge upon this same point. Unfortunately,' General Jour- 
dan, presuming upon the too easy success which he had already won, 
aimed at attaining too remote an object, and, instead of cidling St. Cyr to 
him, he ordered that general to make a long circuit for the purpose of 
turning the Austrians and cutting off their retreat. This was hastening to 
reap the fruits of victory before the victory was achieved. General Jourdan 
kept at the decisive point only the division of the advanced guard, and the 
reserve under d'Haufpoul. 

Meanwhile the right of the Austrians, seeing the woods which covered 
them forced by the enemy, facpd about, and disputed with extreme obsti^ 
nacy the causeway from Liptingen to Stockach, which runs through those 
woods. They were fighting furiously, when the archduke came up in the 
utmost haste. Forming a correct judgment of the danger, he withdrew 
the grenadiers and the cuirassiers from the centr^ and the left, and moved 
them to his right. Giving himself no concern about the movement of St. 
Cyr on his *rear, he concluded that, if Jourdan were repulsed, St. Cyr 
would be in so much the greater danger; and he resolved to confine himself 
to a decisive effort towards the point actually threatened. 

The woods were disputed with extraordinary obstinacy. The French, 
very inferior in number, resisted with a courage which the archduke calls 
admirable ; but the prince charged in person with some battalions on the 
causeway of Liptingen, and made the French loose their hold. The latter 
were driven out of the woods, and at length found themselves in the unco- 
vered plain of Liptingen, from which they had started. ' Jourdan sent to 
demand succours of St. Cyr ; but it was too late. He had his reserve left, 
and he determined to order a charge of cavalry, with a view to regain the 
advantages that he had lost. He despatched four regiments of cavalry at 
once. This charge, probably checked by another charge, made seasonatbly 
by the archduke's cuirassiers, was not successful. A terrible confusK)n 
ensued in the plain of Liptingen. The French, after performing prodigies 
of valour, fled. General Jourdan made heroic efforts to stop the fugitives; 
he was himself hurried along by them. The Austrians, however, ex- 
hausted by this long combat, durst not pursue us. 

The engagenlent was now over. Ferino and Souham had maintained 
their ground, but they had not forced either the centre or the left of the 
Austrians. St. Cyr was getting upon their rear^ It could not be said that 
the battle was lost: the French, inferior by one-third, had everywhere 
retained the field of battle, and displayed remarkable intrepidity; but, with 
their inferiority, and separated as their different corps were, not to have 
conquered, was to be beaten. It was necessary immediately to call in St. 
Cyr, who was in a very precarious situation, to rally the advanced guard 
and the reserve, which bad suffered severely, and to bring back the centre 
and the right Jourdan forthwith issued orders accordingly, and directed 
St. Cyr to fall back as speedily as possible. The position of the latter had 
bec€nne extremely perilous, but he effected his retreat with the steadiness 
which has always distinguished him, and regained the Danube without . 
accident. The loss in killed, wounded, and prisoriets, had been nearly, 
equal on both sides. It amounted to about four or five thousand men 
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After this ^nfortUivBle dey, the Freiieh were unable takeep the field; and 
it Secame necei8«ry for then to seek shelter behind some formidable line. 
Were they to retreat to Switzerland or to the Rhme? It was evident 
that, in retreating to Switzerland, they might combine their effbrts with 
Massena's army, and be eqabled by that junction to resume an imposing 
attitude. Unlu&kilyi General Jourdan did not deem it right to follow this 
course. He was apprehensive for the line of the Rhine, on which Berna- 
dotte had*not yet collected more than seven or eight thousand men, and he 
resolved to fall back to the entrance of the defiles of the Black Forest He 
there took a position which he conceived to be strong, and leaving the 
command to Ernoulf, the chief of his stafi*, he set out for Paris, to com|)lain 
of the state of inferiority in whidi his army had been lefl. The results 
spoke much more loudly than all the complaints in the world, and it would 
have been far better to remain with his army than to go to Paris to 
complain. 

Most fortunately, the Aulic Council imposed upon the Archduke Charles 
a serious fault, which partly balanced ours. If the archduke, following up 
his advantages, had pursued our vanquished army without intermission, he 
might have thrown it into complete disorder, and perhaps even destroyed 
it. He would then have had time to r^urn towards Switzerland, to attack 
Massena, deprived of all assistance, reduced to his thirty thousand men, 
and entangled in the upper valleys of the Alps. It would not have been 
impossible to cut him ofi* from the road to France. But the Aulic Council 
forbade the archduke to push on for the Rhine, before Switzerland was 
evacuated. This was a consequence of the principle that the key to the 
theatre of the war was in the mountains. 

'During these occurrences in Swabia, the war was proceeding in the 
Upper Alps. Massena was operating towards the sources of the Rhine, 
Lecourbe towards those of the Irni, Dessolea towards those of the Adige, 
with balanced success. There was, on the other side of the Rhine, a little 
. above the point where it falls into the Lake of Constance, a position which 
it was necessary to carry — ^that of Feldkirch. Massena had exerted all his 
energy to accomplish this purpose, but he had lost two thousand men with- 
out result. Lecourbe and Dessoles had fought brilliant actions, the fdtmer 
at Taufers, the latter at Nauders, which had put three or four thousatid 
prisoners into the hands of each, and amply compensated the check At 
Feidkirch. Thus the French, from their spirit and hardihood, maintained 
the superiority in the Alps. ^ 

' Operations commenced in Italy the very day afler the battle of ^tockach. 
The French had received about thirty thousand conscripts, which increased 
the mass of their forces in Italy to very nearly one hundred and sixteen 
thousand men. They were distributed as follows. Thirty thousand old 
troops, under Macdonald, guarded Rome and Naples. The thirty thousand 
young soldiers were in the fortresses. There remained fifty-six thousand 
men under Scherer. Of these fifty-six thousand men, he had detached five 
thousand under General Gauthier to occupy Tuscany, and five thousand 
under Cfeneral Dessoles to act in the Valteline. Thus Scherer had forty- 
six thousand left to fight upon the Adige, an essential point, to which the 
whole mass of our forces ought to have been directed. Besides the dis- 
advantage of the small number of men on this decisive point, there was 
another which was not less fatal to the French. The general inspired iio 
confidence. He was not young enough, as we have observed; he had, 
besides, rendered himself unpopular during his ministry. He was himself 
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aware of this, and it was with gr^at reluctaoee that he had abceptedthe 
command. He went about at night to listen to the conversation of the 
soldiers in their tents, and to collect wjth his own ears the proofs of his 
unpopularity. These were most unfaFOurable circumstances at the outset 
of a great and difficult campaign. 

The Austrians were to be commanded by Melas and Suwarrow. Mean- 
while they were under the Baron de Kray, one of the emperor's best- 
generals. They amounted, even before the arrival of the Russians, to 
eighty-five thousand men in Upper Italy. Very nearly sixty thousand were 
already on the Adige. In both armies orders had been given to take the 
offensive. The Austrians were to debouch from Verona, to skirt the foot 
of tbe mountains, and to advance on the other side of the river, masking 
all the fortresses. The object of this movement was to support that of the 
army of the Tyrol in the mountains. 

Scherer had received no other injunctioif than to cross the Adige. The 
commission was difficult, ancl fhe Austrians had all the advantage of that 
line, which must be sufficiently known from the events of 1796. Verona 
and Legnago, which commaj^ it, belonged to the Austrians. The 
attempt to throw a bridge at any point whatever would have been extremely 
dangerous, for the Austrians, possessing Verona and Legnago, would have 
had it in their power to debouch on the flank of the army while so engaged. 
The safest course, if orders had not been received to take the offensive, 
would have been to edlow the enemy to debouch beyond Verona, to attack 
him on a ground which we should have had time to choose, to give 
him battle, and to take advantage of the results of the victory to cross the 
Adige at his heels. 

t Scherer, being obliged to take the initiative, hesitated as to what course 
he should pursue, but at length decided upon an attack towards his leA. 
The reader recollects, no doubt, the position of Rivoli iik the mountains, at 
the entrance of the Tyrol, and very far above Verona. Th« Austrians had 
intrenched all the approaches to it and formed a camp ai Pastrengo. 
Scherer resolved, in the first place^ to take this camp from them, and to 
throw them back on this side beyond the Adige. The three divisions of 
Serrurier, Delmas, and Orenier, were destined for this service. Moreau, 
who had become merely a general of division under Scherer, was, with 
Hatry*s and Victor's divisions, to alarm Verona. General Montrichard, 
with one division, was to make a demonstration upon Legnago. This 
distribution of force indicated the hesitation and uncertainty of the com- 
mander-in-chief. 

The attack took place on the 6th of Germinal (March 26), the day after 
the battle of Stockach. The three divisions directed to attack the catnp 
of Pastrengo on several points, took it with an intrepidity worthy of the old 
army of Italy, and made themselves masters of Rivoli. They took fifteen 
hundred prisoners and a great number of cannon from the Austrians. The 
latter recrossed the Adige in haste, by a bridge which tliey had thrown 
across at Polo, and which Ihey had time to destroy. At the centrcL under 
Verona, there was fighting for the villages situated in advance of t%t city. 
Kaim displayed a useless obstinacy in defending and recovering them. 
That of San Massimo was seven times. taken and retaken. Moreau, not 
less obstinate than his antagonist, did not allow him to acquire any 
advantage, and cooped him up in Verona. Montrichard, in making a use- 
less demonstration on Legnago, incurred real danger. Kray, deceived by 
false.intelligence, had imagined that the French would direct their principal 
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efet apon the LWer Adige. He had despatched thither great part of his 
forces^ anfl in deboaching H'om Legnago he placed Montrichard in the most 
imminent peri]. The ktter fortunately covered himself by the accidents 
of the ground, and prudently fell back upon Moreau. 

The action had been bibody and entirely to the advantage of the French 
on the left and at the centre. Their loss in killed, wounded, and prison- 
ers, might be estimated at four thopsand, and that of the Aiistrians at eight 
thousand at least.* In spite, however, of the advantage acquired by the 
French, they had obtained but very unimportant results. At Verona, they had 
6nly shu^ up the Austrians; above Verona, they had driven them across the 
Adige, and they had gained the means of passing it after them by repairing 
the bridge of Polo. It should be recollected that the road which runs out- 
fiiJe of that river passes through Verona, and that there is no Other outlet 
for debouching into the plain. It was not enough, then, to cross the Adige 
at Polo'; after crossing it, our troops fouad themselves facing Verona, in 
the same position as Moreau at the centre, and it was necessary to take the 
place. If, on the same day, advantage had been taken of the disorder iyto 
which the attack on the camp of Pastrengo had thrown the Austrians, and 
if no time had been lost in re-establishing the bridge of Polo, perhaps the 
French might have entered the place at the heels of the fugitives, especially 
by favour of the obstinate battle which Moreau was fighting on the other . 
side of the Adige with General Kaim. ^ 

Unfortunately, not one of these plans was adopted. This fault, however, 
might have been repaired on the following day by operating briskly, and 
by moving the bulk of the forces before and above Verona towards 
the point of Polo. But Scherer took three successive days to consider 
what course he should pursue. He directed a road to be sought on 
the other side of the Adige, which would allow him to avoid Verona. The 
army was indignant at this hesitation, and loudly complained that the 
' advantages gained in the action of the 6th (March 26), were not followed 
up. At length, on the 9th of Germinal (March 29), a council of war was 
held, and Scherer decided to act. He formed the singular plan of throw- 
ing Serrurier's division across the Adige by the bridge of Polo, and of 
directing the mass of his army between Verona and Legnago, for the pur- 
pose of attempting the passage of the river there. To effect the removal 
of his forces, he sent two divisions of his left to his right, made thenfi pass 
behind his centre, and exposed them to useless fatigues, upon wretched roads, 
utterly ruined by the rains. 

On the 10th of Germinal (March 30), the new plan was put in execution, 
Serrurier, with his division, six thousand strong, crossed the Adige alone 
at Polo, while the bulk of the army was moving lower down between Ve- 
rona and Legnago. It was easy to foresee what must be the fate of Ser- 
turier's division. Proceeding, /after crossing the Adige, along a road which 
was closed by Verona, and which thus formed a kind of cul-de-sac, he 
incurred great risks. Kray, having a correct notion of its situation, de- 
spatched against it amass of forces three times its number, and droveiit 

* *^The loss of the French in this battle amounted to four thousand men, while tiiat 
of ihe Imperialists was nearly seven thousand ^ but, nevertheless, as the success on the 
left and centre was in some negree balanced by the disaster on the right, thfy were un- 
able to derive anv decisive advantage from this large difference in their favour. Already 
the courage of the Austrians was elevated by the balanced success which they had ob- 
■ tsined ; and, from the hesitation of the enemy in following up his advantage at Pastren- 

fo, they perceivea with pleasure, that the genius of Napoleon had not been inherited by 
IB successor." — Alison. £. 
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of the Danube having of»ened the country, the deiibeFetionh vf^rt field ' 
amidst Austriani troops. The cabinet of Vienna then conceived an infe- 
ODOus plaa, which reflected long dishonour on its policy. It had loudly com- 

•plained of the haughtiness and energy which our ministers had displayed at 
Rastadt. It imputed to them a disclosure which had deeply compivomised 

Jt in the estimation of the Germanic body. It was that of the secret articles 

' arranged with Bonaparte for the occupation of Mayence. These secret 

articles proved that, in order to obtain Palma Nova in the Friule, the 

, Austrian cabinet had ceded Mayence, and unworthily betrayed the interests 
of the Empire. That cabinet was highly incensed, and resolved to take 
vengeance on our ministers. It wished, moreover, to seize their papers, to 
ascertain which of the German princes were at the moment treating indi- 
vidually with the French republic. It therefore conceived the criminal idea 
of securing the^ persons • of our ministers on their return to France, of 
robbing, ill-usin^, and perhaps even murdering them. It was never known, 
however, whether the order for murdering them had been given in a posi- 
tive manner. • 

Our ministers already felt some distrust, and, without apprehending any 
attack on their persons, they had some fears for their correspondence. It 
was, in fact, interrupted on the 30th of Germinal by the removal of the 
pontoniers who conveyed it across. Our ministers remonstrated ; the depu- 
tation of the Empire remonstrated too, and asked if the congress «ould 
consider itself safe. The Austrian officer to whom it addressed itself, did not 
return a satisfactory answer. Our ministers then declared that they would 
set out in three days, that is to say, on the 9th of Floreai (April 29), for 
Strasburg, adding that they should stay in that city, ready to renew the 
negotiations as soon as any wish to that effect should *be expressed. Ott 
the 7th of Floreai, a courier of the legation was seized. Fresh remon- 
strances were made by the whole congress, and it was expressly asked 
whether the French ministers were safe. The Austrian colonel com^ 
manding the Szekler hussars, cantoned near Rastadt, replied that the 
French ministers had but to set out within twenty-four hours. He wvas 

^applied to for an escort for them, but refused it, and declared that their 
persons would be respected. Our three ministers, Jean Debry, Bonnier, 
and Roberjeot, set out at nine in the eyening of the 9th of Floreai (April 
28). They occupied three carriages with their families. They were foW 
lowed by the Ligurian legation and the secretaries of embassy. At first an 
objection was made to permit them to leave Rastadt ; but at length all 
obstacles were removed, and they departed. They were scarcely fifty 
paces from Rastadt, when a troop of Szekler hussars rushed upon them 
with drawn swords, and stopped the carriages. That of Jean Debry was 
the first. The hussars violently opened the door, and asked, in a semi'- 
barbarous jargon, if he was Je^n Pebry. On his reply in the affirmative,, 
they seized him by the throat, dragged him out of the carriage, and in 
presence of his wife and children fell upon him with their sabres. Be^ 
lieving him to be dead, they wefnt to the other carriages and murdered* 
Roberjeot and Bonnier, in the arms of their families. The members of the 
. Ligurian legation and the secretaries of embassy had time to escape. The 
rufiians charged with this execution then plundered the carriages, and- 
carried off all the papers. 

Jean Debry had not received any mortal wound. The coolness of the* 
night restored to him the use of his senses^ and he crawled, covered with- 
bloody to Rastadt. When this oi^trage was known^ it excited the indig»- - 
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nation of the inhabitants andiof the members of the conffreas. German 
honour was shocked at a violation of the law of nations untieard-of ampng 
civilized people, and which was only conceivable of a semi-barbarian 
cabinet. The members of the deputation left at the congress paid all pos- 
sible attention to Jean Debry and to the families of th^ murdered ministers. 
They afterwards assembled, and drew up a declaration, in which they 
denounced to the world the outrage that had just been committed,' and' re 
pelled all suspicion of connivance with Austria. This crime, known 
immediately throughout all Europe, excited universal indignation.* The 
Archduke Charles wrote a letter to Massena, intimating • that he should 
direct proceedings to be instituted against the colonel of the Szekler 
hussars ; but this cold and formal letter, which proved the embarrassment 
of the prince. Was not worthy of him and of his character. Austria did not, 
and could not, make any reply to the accusations directed against her. 

Thus the war between the two systems. that divided the world was impla- 
cable. The republican ministers, ill-received at first, then insulted during 
a year of peace, were at last murdered in a most unworthy manner, and 
with a ferocity characteristic of savages alone. The law of nations, 
observed between the most inveterate enemies, was violated only in regard 
to them. 

* ^ Aboat this time our plenipotentiaries were massacred at Rastadt by the Shekler 
hussars, and notwithstanding the indignation expressed by all Frenchmen at that atro- 
cious act, vengeance was still very tardy in overtaking the assassins. The two Councils 
were the first to render a melancholy tribute of honour to the victims. Who that saw 
that ceremony can ever forget its solemnity .' Who can recollect without emotion the 
religious silence which reigned throoffhout the hall and tribunes, when the vote was 
put ? The president tinned towards the curule chair of the victim, on which lay the 
official costume of the assassinated representative covered with black crape, bent over 
it, and pronouncing the names of Robertjot and Bonnier, added in a voice, the tone of 
which was always thrilling, * Assassinated at the congress of Rastadt ! ' Immediately ^I 
the representatives, responded, '• May their blood be upon the heads of their murderers V 
This crime was loriff attributed to the court of Austria; but I have positive evidence 
that the Queen of Naples and the colonel of the Shekler regiment were the sole 
authors of the murder. I do not now recollect at what battle it was that the Shakier 
hussars were in such a situation as oblig^ them to capitulate. Their consciences told 
them, however, that they ought not to expect quarter. ' Will you make us prisoners ? ' 
demanded the commander of the corps. He received for answer an exclamation of rage 
and indignation — < Defend yourselves, wretches!' The whole regiment was eiOBt^ 
minated.'-Duehess d'^branUs. E. 

▼OL. IV.— 43 . ' 2 C 
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EFFECT OF OUR FIRST REVERSES; MULTIPLIED ACCUSATIONS 
AGAINST THE DIRECTORY— ELECTIONS OF THE YEAR VII; 
SIEYES NOMINATED DIRECTOR IN THE PLACE OFREWBEL- 
CONTINUATION OF THE ^CAMPAIGN— MASSENA IS INVESTED 
WITH THE JOINT COMMAND OF THE ARMIES OF HELVETIA 
AND THE DANUBE, AND OCCUPIES THE LINE OF THE LIMMAT 
—ARRIVAL OF SUWARROW IN ITALY; SCHERER TRANSFERS 
THE COMMAND TO MOREAU ; BATTLE OF CASSANO ; RETREAT 
OF MOREAU BEYOND THE PO AND THE APENNINES— ATTEMPT 
TO FORM A JUNCTION WITH THE ARMY OF NAPLES; BATTLE 
OF tHE TREBBIA— COALITION OF ALL THE PARTIES AGAINST 
THE DIRECTORY ; REVOLUTION OF THE THIRTIETH QF PRAI- 
RIAL ; TREILHARD, LAREVEILLERE, AND MERLIN, RESIGN THE 
DIRECTORSHIP. 

The ^unexpected reverses which marked the opening of the campaign, 
and the outrage at Rastadt, produced an impression most prejudicial to the 
Directory. From the very moment of the declaration of war, the two 
parties in opposition began to be violent, and they kept no bounds when 
they saw our armies beaten and our ministers murdered. The patriots 
excluded by the schisms, the military 'men whose licentiousness the go- 
vernment had attempted to repress, the royalists, concealing themselves 
behind the discontented of different olasses, all made at once a handle of 
the late events for accusing the directory. They preferred the most unjust 
apd the most multiplied dharges agamst it. The armies, they alleged, had 
been entirely neglected. The Directory had suffered their ranks to be 
thinned by desertion, and had not used any activity in 'replenishing them 
by means of the new conscription. It had retained in th^ interior a great 
number of old battalions, which, instead of being sent to the frontiers, 
were eniployed in cramping the freedonv of the elections. The armies, 
thus reduced to a force so disproportionate to that of the enemy, had not 
been supplied by the Directory with magazines, or with provisions, or with 
accoutrements, or with means of transport, or with horses for remounts. 
It had abandoned them to the rapacity of the administrations, which had 
consumed to no purpose a revenue of six hundred millions. Lastly, it had 
made the very worst choice of generals to command them. Championnet, 
the conqueror of Naples, was in confinement for having endeavoured to 
repress the rapacity of the agents of the government. Moreau was reduced 
to the part of a mere general of division. Joubert, the conqueror of the 
Tyrol, Augereau, one of the heroes of Italy, were without command. 
Scherer, on the contrary, who had paved the way to all our defeats by his 
administration, had the command of the army of Italy, because he was a 
countryman and friend of Rewbel. But they did not stop here. There 



^ere oiler n^fficfl whii^li t^ej repeated with iicvimony. Tlin illuftrious 
Bonaparte, lu9 illu^tripu^ lieutenaato, Klej^er ind Desaix, ao4 thdur forty 
thouaand ooropanions in arms, thfi conquerors, of Austria^ where wewe 
they? In Egjpi, in a distant land, where they were likely to perish from 
4he imprudence of the government, perhaps from its malijgnity. It apw 
hegao to he asserted that this 'enterprise, lately so adm^d, had been 
contrived by the Directory to get rid of a celebrated warrior of whpm it 
was jealous. 

They went back still farther. They reproached the government on 
account of the war itself. They insisted that it had provoked it by its im- 
prudent conduct towards the powers. It l\ad invaded Switzerland, over- 
thrown the Pope and the court of Naples, and thus urgea Austria to 
extremities, and all without being prepared to enter upon the conflict. By 
invading Egypt, it had decided the Porte to a rupture. In deciding the 
Porte, it had relieved Russia from all apprehension for h%r rear, and per- 
mitted her to send sixty thohsand men into Germany. Lastly, such was 
their fury, that they went so far as to say the Directory was the secret 
author of the murders at Rastadt. It was, they alleged, an expedient for 
inflaming the public mind against the enemies of France, and demanding 
fresh resources from the legislative body. 

These reproaches were repeated everywhere, in the tribune, in the news- 
papers, in the public places. Jourdan had hastened to Paris, to complain 
of the government and to impute to it all his reverses. Those generals 
who had not come had written to state their grievances. It wa? a universal 
attack, which would be incomprehensible, if* we were not acquainted with 
the violence, and especially the contradictions, of the parties. 

With ever so slight a recolleotidn of facts, we shall be able to reply to all 
these reproaches. The Directory had not suffered the ranks of the armies 
to be thinned, for it had granted only twelve thousand furloughs ; but it 
could not possibly prevent desertions in time of peace. There is not a 
government in the worl^ that could have prevented them. The Directory 
would even have exposed itself to the charge of tyranny, by taking measures 
to oblige many soldiers to rejoin the armies. There would, in fact, have 
been some harshness in forcing men who had been spilling their blood fiar 
the last six years to return to their colours. It was but five months since 
the conscription was decreed ; and it had not had the means, in so short a 
time, to organize that system of recruiting, and above all to equip and to 
train the conscripts, to form them into field battalions, and to send them to 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. It had retained some old bat- 
talions, because they were indispensable for maintaining tranquillity during 
the elections, and because this duty could not be committed to young sol- 
diers, whose sentiments were not formed, and whose attachment to the 
republic Was not sufficiently decided. Another important reason ^had 
justified this precaution, namely. La Vendee again excited by foreign emis- 
saries,*, and Holland threatened by the Anglo-Russian fleets. i 

As for the disorder of the administration, the charges brpufht against 
the Directory were not better founded. There had been dilapidations, 
indeed, but almost all to the advantage of the very persons who complained 

* " The disturbances in the western proviQoes had a^ain risen to a formidable heigiit 
The Vendeans and Ghouans had yielded only a temporary submission to General 
Hoche ; and with the arrival of less skilful leaders of the republican forces and the 
4norea«inf weakness of govemmeat, their activity bad again led them to insurrection.^' 
- ^ZMereteUe. E. . ' 
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of them, and in spite of the utmost eflforts of the Directory. There Iiad 
been dilapidations in three, ways : by the plunder of the conquered coun-^ 
tries, by charging to the state the pay of the soldiers who had deserted, and 
lastly, by malting disadvantageous contracts with the companies. Now, it 
was the generals and the staffs, who had committed and profited by all 
these dilapidations. It was they who had plundered the conqyered 
countries, made a profit upon the pay, and shared that of the companies. 
We have seen that the latter sometimes relinquished so much as forty per 
cent, of their profits, in order to obtain the patronage of the staffs. 
Scherer, towards the end of his ministry, had embroiled himself with his 
brother officers by the resistance which he had opposed to alt these disoN 
ders. The Directory had endeavoured to put a stop to them by appointing 
commissions independent of the staffs ; and we have seen how Champion- 
net treated them at Naples. The disadvantageous bargains made with the 
companies arose from another cause — the state of the finances. Promises 
only were given to the contractors, and these, therefore, indemnified them- 
selves by the price for the uncertainty of the payment. The credits opened 
this year amounted to 600 millions of ordinary and to 125 millions of ex- 
traordinary. Out of this sum, the minister had already assigned 400 
millions for expenses incurred. Not 210 millions had yet been received; 
orders had been delivered for the other 190. 

Thus nothing could be imputed to the Directory on the score of dilapi- 
dations. Neither could it be reproached for its choice of generals exdept- 
ing in one instance. Championnet, after his conduct towards the commis- 
sioners sent to Naples, could not be allowed to retain the command. ' Mac- 
donald was at least equal to him, and was known to be a man of strict 
integrity. Joubert and Bernadotte had refused the command of the army 
of Italy. They had recommended Scherer. Moreau, who ought by right 
to have been appointed, had been rejected by Barras alone, who had in- 
sisted on Scherer's nomination. As for Augereau, his democratic turbu- 
lence was a just reason for* refusing him a command ; and besides, not- 
withstanding his undeniable qualities, he was inadequate to a command in 
chief With respect to the expedition to Egypt, we have seen whether the 
Directory was chargeable with that, and whether it is true that it was 
anxious to get rid of Bonaparte, Kleber, Desaix, and their forty thousand 
companions in arms. Lareveillere-Lepeaux had made an enemy of the 
hero of Italy by the firmness with ^hich he opposed the expedition. 

The provocation to war was no more the act of the Directory than any 
of the other mishaps- with which it was charged. The reader must have 
perceived that the incompatibility of the passions raging in Europe had 
alone provoked the war. On this head, no reproach could justly be made 
against any one ; but, at any rate, it was most assuredly not the patriots, or 
n(iilitary men, who had a right to accuse the Directory. What would the 
patriots have said, had it not supported the Vaudois, punished the papal 
government, overthrown the King of Naples, and forced the sovereign of 
Piedmont to abdicate? Was it not the military men, who, in the army of 
Italy, had always driven them to the occupation of new countries? The 
news of the war had delighted them all. Was it not, moreover, Bernadotte 
at Vienna, and a brother of Bonaparte at Rome, who had committed im- 
prudences, if any had been committed ? It was not the determination of 
the Porte which had influenced that of Russia ; but, had the fact been so, it 
was the author of the expedition to Egypt, who would alone have deserved 
to be reproached for that.<> 
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Nothing, then, wm more absurd than the mass of the accusations accu- 
mulated ag.ainst the Directory. It merited but oae of them — ^that of having 
participated in the excessive confidence felt by the patriots and the military 
men in the power of the republic. It had participated in the revolutionary 
passions, and suffered itself to be hurried along by them. It had conceived 
that one -hundred and seventy thousand men would be sufficient at the 
outset of the war, and that the offensive would decide everything. As for 
its plans, they were bad, but not worse than Carnot's in 1796, not worse 
than those of the Aulic Council, and founded, moreover, in part, on a pro- 
ject of General Jourdan. There was but one man who could have formed 
better, as we have observed, and it was not the fault of the Directory that 
he was not in Europe, 

It is but an act of equity in history tb point out the injustice of these ^ 
reproaches ; but so much the worse for a government when everything is 
imputed to it as a crime. One of its indispensable qualities is to possess 
such' a character as may repel injustice. When it has lost this, and people 
impute to it the faults of others, and even those of fortune, it has no longer 
the power to govern, and this impotence must doom it to resign. How 
many goveriunenta were worn out since the commencement of the Revolu- 
tion ! The action of France against Europe was so violent that it could 
not fail t9 destroy speedily all its springs. The Directory was worn out, as 
the committee of public welfare was before it, and as Napoleon himself has 
since been. All the accusations preferred against the Directory were evi* 
dence, not of its faults, but of its frailty. 

It is not surprising that five civil magistrates, elected to power, not on 
account of their hereditary greatness or their personal reputation, but be- 
cause they had deserved rather more esteem than their fellow-citizens-^ 
that five magistrates, armed with the sole power of .ihe laws, to oppose the 
turbulent factions, to reduce to obedience numerous armies, generals co- 
vered with glory and with a full sense of their deserts, finally, to administer 
one-half of Europe — it is not surprising that they should soon appear in- 
competent, amid the terrible struggle that had anew commenced, I( 
required but one reverse to render this incompetence apparent. The fac* 
tious alternately beaten, the military men several times repressed, called 
/them contemptuously the lawyers^ and said that f^rance could not be 
governed by them. , 

From a very strange singularity, but which is frequently seen in the con- 
flict of revolutions, public opinion showed some indulgence for only that 
one of the ^\q directors who least deserved it. Barras, alone, indisputably 
dese^yed all that could be urged against the Directory. In the first plaCe, 
he had never attended to business, and had left all the toil to his col- 
leagues. Excepting in decisive moments, when he raised his voice, which 
Mas superior to his courage, he did nothing whatever. He interfered only 
in the gpvernment appointments, which better suited, his intriguing dispo- 
sition. He had shared in all the profits of the companies, and aldbe justified 
the reproach of dilapidation. He had always been the defender of fire- 
brands and rogues ; it was he who had supported Brune, and sent Fouche 
to Italy. He was the cause of the bad choice of the generals, for he had 
opposed the appointl^ent of Moreau, and strongly insisted on that of Sobe- 
rer. Notwithstanding all these very serious faults, he alone was excepted 
from condemnation. In the first place, he was not considered^ like his 
four colleagues, as a lawyer; for his indolence, his dissolute habits, his 
poldier-like manners, his connection with the Jacobins, and the recollection 

2c2 
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of the 18th of Froetidor, whicli wm Attributed esttliiBive^ to Mm, made 
bim in appetoftoee li inan more capable of goV^ing thtb his coUeiEigues. 
The patridts found in f him poiftts of resefnblatii:^ to tb^ttisdtes, und con- 
ceived that lie was devoted to them. The roValists received from him 
(Secret hopcis. The staffs, which he flattered, and which he screened from 
this just severity of his colleagues, also held him ih high favour. The coii^ 
tractors extolled hhn ; and in this manner he gained oxemption from the 
general discredit. He was even perfidious towards his colleagues, for all 
the reproaches which he had deserved he had the art to throw upon them 
alone. Such a part cannot prosper long; it may succeed for a moment: it 
did succeed on this occasion. 

The reader is acquainted with the enmity of Barras against Rewbel. The 
. latter, a really able administrator, had offended by his spleen and his super- 
ciliousness all those with whom he had had to deal. He had shown severity 
for the men of business, for all the prdtegis V>f Barras, and especially for all 
the military men. Hence he had become an object of general hatred! 
He was upright, though rather avaribious. Barras had the art, in his so- 
ciety, which was numerous, to throw upon him the most odious suspicions 
An unlucky circumstance tended to authorize them. Rapinkt, the agent 
of the Directory in Switzerland, was Rewbei's brotherMn^Jaw. The extor- 
tions practised in all conquered countries had beeh committed in Swit- 
zerland, but not to such an efxtent as everywhere else. The vehement 
complaints of that petty avaricious people had nevertheless produced an 
extraordinary sensation. Rapinat had been charged with the unfortunate 
commission of putting seals upon the coffers and treasured of Berne : he 
had treated the Helvetic govt^mment with haughtine^: these circum- 
stances and his unlucky name had caused him to pass for tfhe Y^rres of 
Switzerland, for the author of dilapidations in Which he had no hand. He 
had even quitted Switzerlapd before the time when she had suffered most. 
The associates of Barras ifnade wretched puns upon his name, iand the 
whole odium fell bii Rewbf 1, who was his brother-in-law. Thus Rewhel, 
in spite of his own probity, was exposed to all sorts of calumnies. 

Lareveillere was not less odious than Rewbel, on account of his indexi- 
ble Severity, and his influence in the political aifaits of ItaJy. His life, 
hoHvever, was so simple and so modest, that it was impossible to attack his 
integrity. The society of Barras made him a subject of ridicule. They 
made game of his person and of his pretensions to a new papacy. They said 
that he had set up for the founder of the doctrine of Theophilanthropy, of 
which, ho^wever, he was not the author. ' Merlin atid Treilhard, though not 
so long in power, and less conspicuous than Rewbel and Lareveillere, were, 
nevertheless, involved in the same unpopularity. 

It was in this disposition of mind that the elections of the year VII 
which were the last, took place. The furious patriots were determined 
not to be excluded this year, as in the preceding, from the legislative body. 
They had Inveighed against the system of schisms, and endeavoured to 
brand it beforehand, and with such success that people durst not again re- 
sort to it. In this state of agitation, when men impute to their adversaries 
all the designs which they apprehend them to entertain, they said that the 
Directory, recurring, as on the I8th of Fructidor, to Atraordinary means, 
was about to prolong for five years the powers of the existing deputies, and 
to suspend for all that time the exercise of electoral prerogatives. Because 
the Directory was engaged in organizing the Helvetic contingent, they 
alleged that it was going to bring Swiss to Paris. They made a great 
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• 
t flbbul a ckrealar t« the electors, iitodecl by the commitoioner of the 
^kmmeai (the prefect) to th^ deparlment of the da^the. ^It was hot a 
tircDlar, as we have since seen, but an exhortation. The Directory was 
<ioinpelled to express its disapprobation of it ih a message. The elections 
which took place with th^se dispositions, bi^ought a considerable number of 
patriots into the legislative body.^ No attempt was niade this year to ex- 
clude them from the legislative body, and their election was confirmed. 
General Jourdan, who was right in imputing his reverses to the numerical 
inferiority of hicT army, but showed a want of his accustomed judgment in 
imputing to the government a wish to ruin him, was again returned to the 
legislative body, with a heart big with resentment. Augereau, too, was 
depo^pd to it, with an increase of his former spleen and turbnlence. 

A new director was to be chosen. Chance was not favourable to the re- 
public, for, instead of Barras, it designated Rewbel, the ablest of the five 
directors, as the member who was to retire. This was a subject of great 
satisfaction to all the enemies of that director, and a fresh occasion for 
Pandering him more conveniently. As, however, he had beei^ deputed to 
the Council of the Ancients, he took an opportunity of replying to his 
accusers, and he did so in the most victorious manner. 

On the retirement of Rewbel, the only infraction of the strict laws of 
probity with which the Directory can be charged was committed. The first 
five directors, appointed at the time of the institution of the Directory, had 
made an* agre^m^nt. among themselves, by which each of them was to take 
ten thousand francs on account of their salary, and give them to the retir- 
ing member. The aim of this noble sacrifice was to make the members 
of the Directory, especially such of them as had no fortune, feel less the 
transition from supreme powejr to private life. There was even a reason of 
dignity in acting thiis ; for it was derogat^y to the consideration of the 
government to find the man who had one day been invested with supreme 
power, in po\*ertythe next. It was chiefly this reason that induced the 
directors to make a more suitable provision for their colleagues. Their 
salaries were already so moderate that a deduction of ten thousand francs 
appeared too heavy. They resolved to allow the sum of one hundred 
thousand francs to each director On retiring. This would be aii additional 
expense to the state of one hundred thousand francs. Application was to be 
made for this sum to the minister of the finances, who might take it out of 
oiie of the thousand savings which it was so easy to maka in budgets of six 
or eight hundred millions. It 'was decided, moreover, thai each director 
should retain his carriage and horses. As the legisl&tive body annually » 
allowed the costs of outfit, this expense was to be avowed, and would 
thenceforward become legitimate. The directors, moreover, agreed that 
the savings made in the costs of outfit should be divided among them. 
This- was assuredly a very slight encroachment on the public purse, if it 
was one at all ; and while generals and companies were making such enor- 
mous profits, one hundred thousand francs per annum, devoteS to the sub- 
. sistence of a man who had just^been at the head of the government, could 
not be deemed a robbery. . The reasons and the form of the measure 
excused it in some sort. Lareveill^re, to whom it was communicated^ 

* "The elections, like those of the precedingyear, were republican. The Directory 
was no lon^r possessed of sufficient strength to contend against public misfortunes and 
tfie animosity of parties. The retiremenTof Rewbel, who was succeeded by Sieyes; de- 

Sriv6d it of the only man who could make head agkinst tWe storm j and introduced in 
is stead the most decided opponent of this obnoxious and worn-out government." — 
Mignet, E. 
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aevef would consent to it. He decUred to his colleagues that he wouid 
never accept his share. RewCel received his. • The one hundred thoa;- 
sand francs given to him were taken from the two millions of secret 
service money, for which the Directory was not obliged to account. Such 
was the only fault with which the Directory coUectiveiy can be eharged. 
One only of its members, out of the twelve who succeeded one another, 
was accused of having made private gains. Of what government in the 
world can the same thing be said ? 

A successor was to be found for Rewbel. A man of high reputation^ 
who would confer some degree of consideration on the JDfirectory, was 
sought for. Sieyes, whose name was the most renowned next to that of 
Bonaparte, was thought of. His embassy to Prussia had added to his r^uta* 
tion.. He was already regarded, and very justly, as a man of profound mind ; 
but since he had been in Berlin, the maintenance of the Prussian neutrality 
was attributed to him; though it was owing, in fact, much less to him than 
the situation of that power. Thus he was deemed quite as capable to 
direct the government, as to frame a constitution. He was chosen director. 
Many persons fancied that in this circumstance they discovered a confirma- 
tioh of a rumour generally circulated, of very speedy modifications ,in the 
constitution. They said that Sieyes was called to the Directory merely to 
contribute to these modifications. So little did they imagine that the 
existing state of things could continue, that they beheld in all these facts 
certain indications of changes. ' 

During this interval, the Directory had not ceased to make the greatest 
efibrts to repair the reverses which, had marked the opening of the cam* 
paign. Jpurdan had lost the command of the army of the Danube, and 
Massena had been invested with the chief colmmand of all the troops 
cantoned between Diisseldorf ^d the St. Gothard. This happy selection 
was destined to save France. Scherer, impatient to quit an army, the 
confidence of which he had lost, had obtained permission to transfer the 
, command to Moreau. Macdormld had received urgent orders to evacuate 
the kingdom of Naples and the Roman states, and to effect a junction with 
the army of Upper Italy. All the old battalions retained in the interior 
had been marched off for the frontiers; the equipment and the organiza- 
tion of the conscripts had been accelerated, find reinforcements began to 
arrive from all quarters. 

No sooner was^Massena appointed cora'mander-in-chief of the armies of 
the Rhine and Switzerland, than he set about making a suitable disposition 
, of the forces committed to his charge. Never did general assume the com- 
mand under more critical circumstapces. He had at most thirty thousand 
men, scattered in Switzerland, from the valley of the Inn to Basle; he had 
opposed to him tfiirty thousand men under Bellegarde in the Tyrol, tweniy- 
eight thousand under Hotze in the Vorarlberg, forty thousand under the 
archduke, between the Lake of Constance and the Danube. This mass of 
nearly one hundred thousand men was capable of enveloping and destroying 
him. If the archduke had not been thwarted by the Aulic Council and 
prevented by illness, and had crossed the Rjiine between the Lake o£. Con- 
stance and the Aar, he might have intercepted Massena's ret^-eat into 
France, surrounded and cut him off. Fortunately,' he was not master 
of his movements. Fortunately, too, Bellegarde and Hotze had not been 
placed immediately under his commaHNl. . Between these three generals 
there was a continual bickering, which prevented them from concerting 
together for any decisive operation. 
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These circamBtanees fkroured Massena, and enabled him to take a solid 
poi^ition, and to distribute' the troops placed at his disposal in a soitable 
wanner. Everything proved that the archduke meant merely to observe the 
line of the Rhine towards Alsace, and that he purposed to operate in Svit- 
.^erland, between SchauiThausen and the Aar. Idassena moved back the 
^eater part of the army of the Danube into Switzerland, and assigned to 
it positions which it ought to have taken at first, that is to say, immediately 
aAer the battle of Stockach. H^ had been wrong in leaving Leconrbe too 
long in the Valteline. That officer was obliged to Vetire from it, after 
brilliant actions in which he displayed admirable intrepidity and presence 
of mind. The Grisons were evacuated. Massena then distributed his 
army from the great chain of the Alps to the conflux of the Aar and Rhine, 
choosing the line which to him appeared the best. 

Switzerland presents several lines of water, which, commencing at the 
High Alps, run through the whole of it and throw themselves into the 
Rhine. The largest and longest is that of the Rhine itself, which, rising 
not far from the St. Gothard, first runs northward, tl^en spreads out into .a 
spacious lake called the Lake of Constance, issues from it hear Stein, pro- 
ceeds westward to Basle, and then begins again to run northward to form 
the boundary of Alsace. This line is the most extensive, and it embraces 
all Switzerland. There is a second, that of Zurich, comprised within the 
preceding ; this is that of the Linth, which, having its source in the little 
cantons, parses to form the Lake of Zurich, issues from it by the name of 
the Limmat, and falls into the Aar, not far from the influx of the latter into 
the Rhine. This line, which envelops only part of Switzerland, is miioli 
less extensive than the former. There is a third, that of the Reuss, in- 
scribed again in the second ; it passes fVom the bed of the Reuss to the 
Lake of Lucerne, issues from it at Lucerne, and joins the Aair near the 
point where the Limmat falls into the latter. These lines, commencing on 
the right against prodigious mountains, terminating on the left in great 
rivers, consisting sometimes of rivers, at others of lakes, present numerous 
advantages for the defensive. Massena could not hope to retain the long- 
est, that of the Rhine, and to extend himself from the St. Gothard to the 
month of the Aar. He was obliged to fall back on that of the Limmat, 
where he established himself in the most solid manner. He placed his 
right wing, composed of Lecourbe*s, Menard's, and Lorges' three divisions,^ 
from the Alps to the Lake of Zurich. He gave the command of it to 
Feririo. He placed his centre on the Limmat, and composed* it of four 
divisions, Oudinot's, Vandamme's, Thureau*s, and Soult*s. His left guarded 
the Rhine, towards Basle and Strasburg. 

' Before he confined himself in* this position, he strove to prevent by an 

action the junctibn of the archduke with Hotze, his lieutenant. These 

two generals, placed on the Rhine, the one at its entrance into the Lake 

of Constance, the other at its exit from it, were separated by the whole 

length of the lake. In passing this line, to establish themselves before 

-^that of Zurich and the Limmat, on which Massena had placed himself, 

they would have to set out from*the two extremities of the lake, in order to 

'form their junction beyond it. Massena might have chosen the moment 

when Hotze had not yet advanced to fall upon the archduke, to drive him 

'beyond the Rhine, then to turn upon Hotze and repulse him in his turn. 

■ It has been calculated that he .would have had time for executing thjs 

.double operation, and for beating separately , both the Austrian generis. 

Unluckily, he did not think of attacking till the moment when they vf&te 

TOL. IV. — 44 
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near joamngf md when they had it in their power mutoally to rapport each 
other. He foogfat them on several points on the 5th of Prairiai (May^24), 
at Aldenfingpi and at Frauenfdd, and though he had everywhere the ^d- 
Tantage, owing to that vigour which he infiised into all his movements, 
still -Iw QOttld not .prevent the junction, and was obliged to fall back on the 
line of the Limmat and Zurich, where he pr^ared to give the archduke a 
warm reception, if the latter should be disposed to attack him. 

In Italy, the state of affairs was far less propitious. There disasters had 
followed one another without ceasing. 

Suwarrow had joined the Austrian army with a corps of twenty-*eight or 
thirty thousand Russians. Melas had assumed the command of the Aus- 
trian army. Suwarrow was invested with the chief command of both 
armies. He was called the invincible. He was known for his campaigns 
against the Turks' and his cruelties in Poland. He possessed great energy 
of character, an affected eccentricity, which was carried to madness, and 
no genius for combination. He was a genuine barbarian, fortunately inca- 
pable of calculating tjie. employment of his forces, otherwise the republic 
nutght perhaps have succumbed. His army was like himself. It had a 
bravery that was extraordinary and bordered on fanaticism, but- no instruc- 
tion. The artillery, the cavalry, and the engineers belonging to it, were 
reduced to absolute ciphers. It was expert only at the use of the bayonet,* 
and employed it as the French had done during the Revolution. Suwar- 
row, extremely insolent to his allies, gave the Austrians Russian officers 
to teach them the use of the bayonet. He employed the most haughty 
language : he said that the women^ the petits-mcdtres, the idlers, ought to 
quit the army ; that the babblers who presumed to find fault with the im- 
perial service, should be treated as egotists and lose their grades ; and that 
'every one ought to sacrifice himself for the deliverance of Italy from the 
French and the atheists. . Such was the style of his addresses. Fortonake- 
ly,thi8 brutal energy, after doing us a great deal of mischief, had to en- 
counter the energy of skill and calculation, and was foiled by the latter. 

Soberer, having entirely lost his presence of mind, had rapidly retreated 
to the Adda, ami&t cries of indignation from his soldiers. Out of an army 
of forty-six thousand men, he had lost ten thousand, slain or prisoners. " He 
was obliged to leave eight thousand more at Mantua, so that he had but 
twenty-eight thousand left. Nevertheless, if with. this handful of men he 
had been capable of manceuvring with skill, he might have given Macdonald 
time to join him, and have avoided many disasters. Rut he placed him- 
self on the Adda, in the most injudicious manner. He separated his army 
into three divisions. Serrurier's division was at Lecco, at the exit of the' 
Adda from the Lake of Lecco. Grenier's division was at Cassano. Vic- 
tor's division at Lodi. He had placed Montrichard, with a few light corps^ 
towards the Modenese and the mountains of Genoa, to maintain the com- 
munications with Tuscany, by which Macdonald was to debouch. His 
twenty-eight thousand men, thus dispersed on a line of twenty-four leagues, 
could not make a solid resistance anywhere, and must be broken wherever 
the enemy should present himself in force/ 

On the evening of the 8th of Floreal (April 27), at the very moment . 

* *' Sqwuvow '8 favourite weapon was the bayonet. One 'of the Austrian generals ^ 
haying proposed a reconnoissance, he replied with energy, < BecoDnoisaance ! I will 
have none of it. ' It is never difficult to find your opponents when you really wish it.. 
Form column; charge bayonets.; plunge into the centre of the enemy — these are my- 
nBc<m4oi«iuioeB.' r^^onnrd, £ 
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whan Ibe line ot Ae Adda was forced, Seherer resigned the command of 
the army to Moreau. That hrave general had some right to refuse it. He 
-had been obliged to stoop to the part of a mere general of division, and 
now, wh^n the campaign was lost, when nothing but disasters were to be 
ejipected, the eommand was given to him. However, with a patriotic de- 
▼otedness which history cannot too' highly commend, he accepted a defeat 
by accepting the conuqand the very same evening that the Adda was 
forced. Here commences the least extolled but the most glorious portion 
of his life. ^ 

Suwarrow had approached the Adda at several points. When the first 
Russian regiment appeared in sight of the bridge of Lecco, the carbineers 
of the brave 18th light infantry quitted the intrenohments and ran to meet 
those soldiers who had been described as terrible and invincible giants. 
They dashed upon them with their bayonets, and made a great carnage 
among them. The Russians were repulsed. They had kindled a flaming 
courage in the hearts of our brave fellows, who were determined to make 
these insolent barbarians, who came to interfere in a quarrel with which 
they had no concern, repent their journey. The appointment of Moreau 
served to raise their courage still more, and filled the army with confidence. 
Unfortunately, the position was not tenable. Suwarrow, repulsed at Lecco, 
had sent troops across the Adda at two points, Brivio arid Trezzo, above 
and below Serrurier's division, which formed the lefl; That division was 
thus cut off from the rest of the army. Moreau, with Grenier's division, 
fought a furious battle at Trezzo, for the purpose of driving the enemy 
back beyond the Adda, and of again placing himself in communication 
with Serrurier's division. With eight or nine thousand men, he engaged 
a corps of above twenty thousand. His soldiers, animated by his presence, 
performed prodigies of valour, but could not drive back the enemy beyond 
the Adda. Unfortunately, Serrurier,^ to whom it was now impossible to 
send orders, did not conceive the idea of proceeding upon this same point 
of Trezzo, where Moreau was fighting so obstinately, in order to place 
himself again in communication with him. He was obliged to desist, and 
to leave Serrurier's division to its fate. It was surrounded by the whole , 
hostile army, and fought with the utmost obstinacy. Enveloped at lei^gth 
on all sides, it was compelled to lay down its arms.* Part of this division, 
through the hardihood and presence of mind of an officer, escaped across 
the mountains to Piedmont. During this terrible action, Victor had lucki- 
ly retired with his division intact. Such was the fatal battle called the 
battle of Cassano, on the 9th of Floreal (April S8), which reduced the army 
to about twenty*eight thousand men. 

It was with this handful of brave fellows that Moreau undertook to re- 
treat. That extraordinary man lost not for a moment that presence of 
mind with which nature had endowed him. Reduced to twenty thousand [ 
soldiers, in presence of an army which might have been increased to ninety 
thousand, if its commanders had possessed the skill to maj^e it march in a 
mass, he was not shaken for an iostant. This calmness was infinitely more 
meritorious than that which be ha^ displayed when he returned from Ger- 
many with an army of sixty thousand victorious men, and yet it has been 

* '* Semirier wai sunounded on all mdea by the imperialists, and, after an hononrablc 
resistance, finding his retreat cut off, and the assailants triple his own ,{brc!e,he laid 
doven his arms, with seven thousand mea "^^Uwu. £. 
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i^acb leeacomiaended; 60 nittoh jdo the aecidents of the paasloHs warp 

(XHiteinporary judgments* ' ' 

He made it his first care ta cover Milan, to afford means fot sending off 
the artillery, and the baggage, and to. allow trme to the members of the 
Cisalpine government aiul ail the Milanese who were compromised to re- 
tire to the rear. Nothing is more dan|eroas for an army than these fami- 
lies of fugitives which it is obliged to admit into its ranks. They embar- 
rass its march, retard its movemeuts, and may even sometimes compromise 
its safety. Moreau, after passing two days in Milan, resumed his march 
to recross the Po. From the conduct of Suwarrow, he had reason to 
conclude that he should have time to take a solid position. He had two 
objects to attain ; namely^ to cover hia communications with France and 
with Tuscany, by which the army of Naples was advancing. For this 
purpose, it appeared to him most, judicious to occupy the slope of the 
mountains of Genoa. He marched in two columns; the one, escorting 
the parks of artillery, the baggage, the whole equipage pf the army, took 
the high road from, Milan to Turin ; the other proceeded towards Alexan- 
dria, to occupy the roads to the Riviera of Genoa. He advanced towards 
this destination without being too closely pressed by the enemy. Suwar- 
I'ow, instead of rushing with his victorious masses on our feeble army, and 
completely destroying it, stopped at Milan to receive the honours of tri- 
umph decreed him by the priests, the monks, the nobles, all the creatures 
of Austria, who hadv returned, in a crowd in the train of the allied armies. 

Moreau had time to reach Turin, and to send off all the equipage of war 
towards France. He armed the citadel, strove to excite the zeal of the 
partisans Qf the republic, and then went to join the coluftin which he had 
directed upon Alexandria. He there chose a position which fully proved the 
soundness of his judgment. The Tanaro, on descending from the Apen- 
nines, throws itself into the Po below Alexandria. Moreau placed himself 
at the conflux of these twov rivers. Covered at once by both, he was not 
afraid of an attack by main force ; he guarde4 at the same time all the 
roads to Genoa, and could await. the arrival of Macdonald. No position 
could be more advantageous. He occupied Casale, Valen^a, and Alexan- 
dria ; he had a chain of posts on the Po and the Tanaro ; and his masses 
were disposed in such a manner that they could hasten in a few hours to 
any point which might be attacked. There he established himself with 
twenty thousand men, and awaited with imperturbable composure the 
movements of his formidable enemy. 

Suwarrow had fortunately taken his time to advance. He had applied 
to the Aulio Council for authority to dispose of the Austrian corps of 
Bellegarde, destined for the Tyrol. This corps had just descended into 
Italy, and increased the combined army to considerably more than one 
hundred thouscjud men. But Suwarrow, being ordered to besiege Pes- 
ehiera, Mantua, and Pizzighitone, all at once, wishing at the same time to 
secure himself op the side towards Switzerland, and ignorant, moreover, 
of the art of distributing masses, had not ubout him more than forty thou- 
sand, a force, however, quite adequate to overwhelm Moreau, had he known 
how to manage it properly. , . 

He advanced along the Po and Tanaro, and placed himself opposite to 
Moreau. He established himself at Tortona, and fixed liis head-quarters 
there. After a few days of inaction, he at length resolved to ixi^ke au 
attempt on Moreau's lefl wing, that is to say, on the side next to the Po. 
A little above the conflux of the Po and the Tanaro, opposite to Mugarone 
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are some woody ialands, by favour of which the Rusaiant resolved t6 attempt 
a passage. In the night between the 5t2d and the 23d of Floreal (May 11 
and 12), they crossed, to the namber of nearly two thousand, to one of 
these islands, and thus found themselves beyond the principal arm. The 
arm which they had yet to pass was inconsiderable, so that they might 
easily swim over it. The^ boldly crossed it, and were then on the right 
bank of the Po. The French, apprized of the danger, hastened to the 
point that was threatened. Moreau, who was informed of other demon- 
strations made towards the Taiiaro, waited till the real point of danger 
should be clearly indicated, that he might bring his force to bear upon it. 
As soon as he was certain of it, he marched thither with his reserve, and 
drove into the Po the Russians who had had the temerity to cross. Two 
thousand five hundred of them were killed, drowned, or made prisoners. 

This vigorous blow renijered Moreau's position, in the singular triangle 
in which he had posted himself, perfectly secure. But the inaction of the 
enemy gave him uneasiness. He was apprehensive that Suwarrow had left 
a mere detachment before Alexandria, and that he might have ascended 
the Po with the mass of his forces, with the intention of proceeding to 
Turin and taking the position of the French in the rear, or that he might 
perhaps have marched against Macdonald. In the uncertainty in which he 
was left by, the inaction of Suwarrow, he resolved to act himself in order to 
ascertain the real state of things. He determined to debouch beyond Alex- 
andria, and to make a strong reconnoissance. If the enemy had left only 
a detached corps before him, Moreau's intention was to change this recon- 
noissance into a serious attack, to overwhelm this detached corps, and then 
quietly to retire by the high-road of the Bochetta towards the mountains of 
Genoa, and there wait for Macdonald. If, on the contrary, he should meet 
with the principal mass, his plan was to fall back immediately, and to re- 
gain in all haste the Riviera of Genoa by all the accessory communications 
that were left him. A reason which particularly induced him to adopt this 
decisive course was the insurrection in Piedmont, on his rear. It was in- 
cumbent on him to. draw near to his base as speedily as possible. 

While Moreau was forming this extremely judicious plan, Suwarrow was 
forming another which was destitute of common sense. His position at 
Tortona was certainly the best that he could have taken, since it placed 
him between the two French armies, those of the Cisalpine and Naples. 
He ought not to nave quitted it on any account. He nevertheless deter- 
mined to take with him part of his force to the other side of the Po, to 
ascend it to Turin, to gain possession of that capital, to organize the Pied- 
jnontese royalists there, and to make himself master of Moreau's position. 
Nothing could be worse calculated than such a manoeuvre ; for, had he 
been desirous to take Moreau's position, he ought to have carried it by a 
direct and vigorous attack, but, above all things, not to have quitted the 
" intermediate position between the two armies, which were striving to effect 
a junction. 

While Suwarrow, dividing his forces, left part of them in the environs 
of Tortona, along the Tonaro, and took the other beyond the Po to march 
upon Turin, Moreau was executing the reconnoissance which he had 
planned. He had sent forward Victor's division, to attack with vigour the 
Russian corps that was before him. He remained himself with his reserve 
somewhat in rear, ready to convert this reconpoissance into a serious 
attack, if he should judge that the Russian corps might be crushed. After 
a very warm action, in which Victor's troops displayed extraordinary mtre- 

2D 
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'Mkjf MotMU ooBoeived that tin whole Rttssian apmy was before hint ; 
ne doTBl ttol attack in good earnest for foar of having upon bis hands a too 
euperior enemy. In consequence, between the two courses wiich he had 
pnrposed to a^opt, he jpreferred the second as the safest. He resolTed, 
therefore^ to retire towards the mountains of Genoa. Bis position was 
most critical. All Piedmont was in revolt on his rear. A corps of in- 
aui-gents had gained possession of Ceva, which commands the principal - 
road, the only one accessible to artillery. He was threatened with the loss 
of the great convoy of the objects of art collected in Italy. These circum- 
stances were most inauspicious. By taking the roads more to the rear, 
and Iq^ding to the Riviera di Ponente, Moreau feared that he should get 
too far from the communications with Tuscany, and that he should le^ve 
them in the hands of the enemy, whom he supposed to be collected in mass 
about Tortona. . In this perplexity he immediately formed his resolution, 
and made the following dispositions. He detached Victor's division with- 
out artillery or baggage, and sent it by roads passable for infantry only to- 
wards the mountains of Genoa. It was to hasten to occupy all the passes of 
the Apennines, for the purpose of joining the army coming from Naples, and 
of reinforcing it in case that it should be attacked by Suwarrow. Moreau, 
keeping only eight thousand men at most, proceeded with his artillery, his 
cavalry, and all that could not travel by the mountain tracks, to gain one 
of the carriage-roads in reai^of Ceva, and leading to the Riviera di Ponente. 
In deciding upon this eccentric retreat he made another calculation, name- 
ly, that he should draw upon himself the enemy's arniy, and divert it from 
pursuing Victor and falling upon Macdonald. 

Victor retired without accident by Acqui, Spigno, and Dego, and then 
occupied the crests of the Apennines. Moreau retired with extraordinary 
celerity upon Aisti. The capture of Ceva, which cut off his principal com- 
munication, threw him into extre^ie embarrassment. He sent off the greater 
part of his parks by the Col de Fenestrella, keeping only the field artillery, 
that was indispensable to him, and resolved to opeti himself a route across 
the Apennines, by setting his own soldiers to construct it. Ailer four days' 
incredible efforts, the road was rendered passable for artillery,*^ and Moreau 
arrived in the Riviera of Genoa without retrograding to the Col de Tenda, 
which would have separated him too far from Victor's, troops detached 
towards Genoa. 

Suwarrow, on receiving intelligence of Moreau's retreat, had lost no 
time in pursuing him ; but he could neither guess nor prevent his skilful 
combinations. Thus, owing to his coolness and his address, Moreau hiid 
brought off his twenty thousand men, without suffering them to be once 
attacked, and on the other hand had repressed the Russians wherever 
he had encountered them. He had left a garrison of three thousand men in 
Alexandria, and was with nearly eighteen thousand in the environs of Genoa. 
He took post on the crest of the , Apennines, awaiting the arrival of Mac> 
don aid. He had sent Lapoype's division, Montrichard's light corps, and 
Victor's division, to the Upper Trebbia, to join Macdpnald. He remained 
himself in the environs of Novi, with the remainder of his- corps d^ankeB 

* " The republicans were extricated from a situation almost desperate by the skilful 
vigour of tjietr general, aided by the resources of Guilleminot and the engineer- cot» 
under his directions. By their exertions and indefatigable efforts of one-half of t£e^ 
French army, a mountain-path leading across the Apennines from the valley of Garesaio- 
to the coast of Genoa, was in four days rendered practicable for artillery and wagpns.' 
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Hb pin of jutMflied- wai ^MlbaikUy laeditartdl. He migiM AKmt *• «^ 
' of Ifaples to hiiji by the shores of the Mediterranean, collect it at Geam^ 
znd detHMich with it from the Boebetta, or make it debouch from Toseanji 
Into the plains of Plaeentia and on the banks of the Po. The first coarse 
would insure the junction, because it would take place under shelter of the 
Apennines; but it would be necessary to cross the Apennines again, and to 
make head against the enemy, in order to take the plain from him. By 
debouching, on the contrary, in advance of Plaeentia, he should be masted 
of the plain as far as the Po. He might choose his field of battle on the 
very banks of that river, and in case of victory, throw the enemy into it. 
Moreau was desirous that Macdonald should keep his lefl close to the 
mountains, in order to connect himself with Victor, who' was at Bobbio. 
For his own part, he watched Suwarrow, ready to throw himself upon his 
flanks the moment he should attempt to march to meet Macdonald. In this 
situation, the junction appeared as safe as behind the Apennines, and 
would take place on a far preferable ground. 

The Directory had at this moment just collected a considerable naval 
fbrce in the Mediterranean. Bruix, the minister of the marine, had assumed 
the command of the Brest fleet, raised the blockade of the Spanish fleet, 
and was ctuising with fifty sail in the Mediterranean, with a view to clear 
it of the English, and to re-establish the communication with the army of 
Egypt. This junction, which was so much desired, was at length effected, 
and it was likely to restore our preponderance in the seas of the Levant. 
Bruix was at this moment off Genoa. His presence had singularly raised 
the spirits of the army. It was said that he was bringing provisions, 
ammunition, and reinforcements. Such was not the fact; but Moreaai 
^vailed himself of this rumour, and took some pains to gain belief for it^ 
He caused a report to be circulated that the fleet had just landed twenty 
thous<md men and considerable supplies. This report singularly encouraged 
his army, and greatly diminished the confidence of the enemy. 

It was now the middle of Prairial (the beginning of June). A new event 
had^taken place in Switzerland. We have seen that Massena had occupied 
the line of the Limmat or of Zurich, and that the archduke, debouching iw 
two masses from the two extremities of the Lake of Constance, had come 
and bordered this line throughout its whole extent. He resoljred to attack 
it between Zurich and Briigg, that is, between the Lake of Z&rich and the 
Aar, all along the Limmat. Massena had taken position not on the Liiw- 
mat itself, but on a series of heights in advance of the Limmat, and cove»<« 
ing at once the river and the lake. He had intrenched ^these heights in the 
most formidable manner, and rendered them almost inaccessible. Though 
this part of our line, between Zurich and the Aar, was the strongest, the 
archduke hacj resolved to attack it, because it would have been too dangev- 
ous to make a wide circuit, for the purpose of attempting an attack above 
the lake, along the Linth. Massena might have taken advantage of this 
moment to crush the corps left in front of them, and thus to gain a decisive 
advantage. 

The projected attack was executed on the I6th of June (4th of Prairial^). 
It took place along the whole extent of the Limmat, and was everywhere 
' victoriously repulsed, notwithstanding the obstinate perseverance of the 
Austrians. Next day, the archduke, thinking that such attempts ought to 
be followed up, in order not to incur useless losses, renewed the atiwefe 
with the same obstinacy as before. Massena, considering that he might be 
, forced, that his retreat would then be difficult, thai the line which he should 
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\ iROuU te iiiiiiiedailely foUowied by a.«trOQfler, the chfm of ih« Albjsv 
wkich borders the Limmat, aqd the Lake of 2urich in rear, fesolyed ta 
letire voluntarily. By this retreat be should lose nothing but the city of. 
Zurich, which he considered as of little importance. The chain, of the 
Albis mountains,^ running along the Lake of Zurich and the Limmat of 
the Aar, presenting, moreover, a continuous steep declivity, was almost 
unassailable. By occupying it he should sustain only a slight loss of ground, 
for he should fall back no farther than the width of the lake and of the 
Limmat In consequence, he retired thither of his own accord, and esta- 
blished himself in such a manner as took from the archduke all inclination^ 
to attack him. * 

Our position Vi^as therefore still nearly the same in Switzerland. The 
Aar, the Limmat, the I^ake of Zurich, the Linth, and the Reuss, as far a» 
the St. Got hard, formed our defensive line against the Austrians. 

In Italy, Macdonald was. at length advancing towards Tuscany. Accord- 
ing to his instructions, he had left garrisons in Fort St. Elmo, at Capua,, 
and at Gaeta. This was endangering to no purpose troops who .were not 
eapable of upholding the republican party, and who left a chasm in the 
active army. The French army, On withdrawing, had left the city of Na- 
' pies a prey to a royal reaction, which equalled the frightful scenes of our 
own Revolution. Macdonald had rallied at Rome some thousand men of 
Garnier's division; he had picked up Gauthier's division in Tuscany, and 
Montrichard's light corps in the Modenese. He had thus formed a corpa. 
of twenty-eight thousand men. He was at Florence on the 6th of Prairial 
(May 25). His retreat was. effected with great rapidity and remarkable, 
order. He lost, unfortunately, much time in Tuscany, and did not debouch, 
beyond the Apennines into ihe plains of Piacentia till towards the end of 
Prairial (the middle of Jvine). 

' Had he arrived earlier, ne would have surprised the allies in such a^ 
' state of dispersion, that he might have overwhelmed them successively and. 
driven them. beyond the Po. Suwarrow was at Turin, which he had taken, 
and where he had found immense supplies.*^ Bellegarde was observing the* 
outlets from Genoa; Kray was besieging Mantua, the citadel of Milan, and. 
the fortresses. In no place were thirty thousand Austrians or Russians 
collected together. Macdonald and Moreau, debouching with a united 
force of fifty thousand men, might have given a turn to the campaign. Sut 
Macdonald thought it right to spend a few days in resting his army, and 
reorganizing the divisions which he had successively picked up. He thus- 
lost valuable time, and afforded Suwarrow the opportunity of repairing his 
faults. The Russian general, being informed of the march of Macdonald,, 
hastened to leave Turin and to proceed with a reinforcement, of twenty 
thousand men, for the purpose of placing himself between the two French. 

fenerals, and resuming the position which he ought never to have quitted, 
le ordered General Ott, who was in observation on the Trebbia, in the 
environs of Piacentia, to fall back upon him, if he should be attacked; he 
directed Kray to send to him from Mantua all the troops that he could spare ; 
he lefl Bellegarde to watch Novi, whence Moreau was to debouch ; and he 
prepared to march himself into the plains of Piacentia, to meet Macdonald., 

* '^Tfae fruits of this conquest of Turin were two hundred and sixty-one pieces of 
eaonon, eighty mortars, siity thousand muskets, besides an enormoqs quantity of am- 
munition and military stores, which had been accumulating in that city ever since the 
first occupation of Italy by the arms of Napoleon. About the same timn intelligence 
was received of the ftll of the castle of Milan, after four days of 4)peii trenches.' *---> 



The9e are t|ie -only arraBfemenUi made by Suwanrow flanng tlie wh6Te 
campaign^ Ihat have gained, the approbation of milttarj men. The two 
French generals still occupied the ^positions that we have described. Placecl 
both of them on the Apennines, thej were to descend for the purpose of 
uniting in the plains of Plaoentia. Moreku was to debouch from No?i; 
Macdonald from Pontrerrioli. Moreau had sent Victor's division to rein- 
force Macdonald. He had placed General Lapo^e with some battalions 
at Bobbio, on the slope of the mountains, in order to favour the junction ; 
and his plan was to seize the moment i when Suwarrow should march in 
^ fronhagainst Macdonald, to take him in flank. But for this purpose it was 
requisite that Macdonald should continue to keep himself supported upon 
the mduntains, and not accept battle too far in the plain. 

Macdonald broke up about the end ^f Prairial (the middle of June). 
HohenzoIIern's corps, pfoced in the environs of Modena, was guarding the 
Lower Po. It was overwhelmed by superior forces, lost fifteen hundred 
^ men, and the whole of it narrqwly escaped being taken.' This first success 
encouraged Macdonald, and induced him to hasten his march. Victor's 
division, whi^h had just joined him, and augmented his army to nearly 
thirty-two thousand men, formed his advanced guai^d. Dombrowsky's 
Polish division marched on the lefl of Victor's ; Rusca's division supported . 
them both. Though the main body of the army, composed of Mont- 
richard's, Olivier's, and Watrin's divisions, was still behind, Macdonald, 
enticed by the advantage which he gained over Hohenzollern, purposed to 
overwhelm Ott, who was in observation on the Tinone, and ordered Victor, 
Dombrowsky, and Rusca, to march against him immediately. 

Three torrents, running parallel to one another from the Apennines to 
the Po, formed the field of battle. These were the Nura, the Trebbia, 
and the Tidone. The main body of the French army was still on the 
Ntira. Victor's, Dombrowsky's, and Rusca's divisions advanced towards the 
Trebbia, and had orders to cross it and to proceed to the Tidone, to over- 
whelm Ott, whom Macdonald conceived to be%msupported. They marched 
on the 29th of Prairial (June 17)^ They first repulsed the advanced guard 
of General Ott from the banks of the Tidone, and obliged it to take a po* 
sition farther back, near the village of Sermet.. Ott was well nigh over- 
whelmed; but at that raomeht Suwarrow came up to his support with his 
whole force. He opposed General Bagration to Victor, who marched along 
the Po ; h6 drew back Ott to the centre, against Dombrowsky ; and directed 
Melas to the right upon Rusca's division. Bagration was not at first suc- 
cessful ^against Victor, and was forced to fall back, but at the centre, Su- 
warrow made the Russian infantry attack Dombrowsky's division, threw two 
tegiments of cavalry upon its flank, and broke it. From this moment, Vic- 
tor, who had advanced towards the Po, found himself exposed and in dan- 
ger. Bagration, reinforced by the grenadiers, resumed the offensive; 
The Russian cavalry, which had broken the Poles in the centre, and which 
had thi^s come upon Victor, charged him'in flank, and obliged him to retire; 
Rusca, on the right, was then forced to relinquish the ground to Melas. 
Our three divisions recrossed the Tidone, and retrograded to the Trebbia. 

This first action, in which one-third of the army at most had been en^ 
gaged with the whole of the enemy's army, had not proved successful.^ 

•* '* In vain th^ French formed squares, and received the assaults of the Cossacks with 

'.a rollinijr fire ; they were broken, great part cat to pieces, and the remainder fled in dis* 

order over. the Trebbia. The Aussians, in the heat of the parsuit, plunged, like the 

Carthaginians of old, into that classic stream, but they were received with so destructtv* 
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Hao^oMfd-, «Rt#are of the anival df SownmnPy had bees too kai^. He 
resolved to eetabliah faimseil beliind the Trebbia, to collect tfll hiv divisioiie 
there, and to refenge biraself ftnr the cbeck which he bad jwit santained. 
Unluckily, Olivier's, Montrichard's and Watrin'a dmsions were still beliind 
'Oil tbe Nura^ and he resolved to wait till the day after the next, that is, till 
the 1 at of Messidor (June 19), to ^ive battle. 

Bnt Sawarrovr did npt allow him time to collect his forces, and prepared 
to attack on the very next day, namely, the 30tb of Prairial (June 18^. 
The two armies were about to meet along tbe Trebbia, supporting their , 
wings on the Po and the Apennines. Suwarrow, judging correctlf that.' 
the essentia] point was in the mountains, by which the two French armies 
would be able to communicate, directed his best infantry and his. best 
cavalry to that side. He sent Bagration's division, w'hich was at first on 
his left, along the Po to his right, against the mountains. He placed it, 
-together with Schweikofsky's division, under the command of Rosenberg, 
and ordered them both to cross the Trebbia, near Rivalta, in the upper ^ 
part of its course, in order to draw off the French from the mountains. 
Dombrowsky's, Rusca's and Victor's divisions were placell towards this 
pointy to the left of the French line. Olivier's and Montrichard's divisions 
were to take their place in the centre along the Trebbia. Watrin's divi- 
sion was to occupy the right, towards the Po and Placentia. 

On the morning of the 19th of Prairial (June 18), the Russian advanced 
guards attacked those of the French, which were beyond the Trebbia, lit 
Casaliggio and Grignagno, and repulsed them. Macdonald, who did not 
expect to be attacked, was engaged in bringing his centre divisions into 
line. * .Victor, who commanded on our left, immediately took all jthe French 
infantry beyond the Trebbia, and for a moment put Suwarrow in peri). Bot 
Rosenberg, coming up with Schweikofsky's division, regained the advantage, 
and, after a furious action, in which both sides sustained prodigrious loss, 

' obliged the French to return behind the Trebbia. Meanwhile, Olivier's and 
Montrichard's divisions arrivied at the centre, and Watrin's division on the 
right, and. a cannonade took place along the whole line. After exchanging 
some shot, both parties halted on the banks of the Trebbia, by which Hiej 

^ were separated. 

Such was the second action, it had consisted in a fight towards oar 
left — a sanguinary fight — but without result. Maedonaid, now having a^l 
his force at his disposal, was determined that the third conflict should be 
decisive. His plan Was to cross the Trebbia at all points, and to fall upon 
both wings of the enemy. With this view, Dombrowsky's dirvisioi^ was to 
ascend the river to Rivalta, and to cross it above the Russians. Watrin's 
division was to cross it nearly at its influx into the Po, and to gain Suwar- 
rows's extreme left. He calculated, at the same time, that Moreau, whose 
co-operation^he had been expecting for two days past, would come into* 
action on that day at the latest, ^uch was the plan for the 1st of Messidor 
(June 19). But a tremendous affray occurred in the night A French 
detachment having crossed the bed of the Trebbia to take position, the 
Russians conceived that they were attacked, an^ ran to arms. The French, 

^ fire of musketry and grape-shot from the batteries of the main body of the French on 
the other side, that they were forced to retire with great loss^; and the hostile armies 
bivouacked for the night on the same ground which had been occupied nineteen hundred 
years before by the troops of Hannibal and the Roman legions. It is i^marktfble that 
tiie fate of Italy has thrice been decided on the same spot: onoe' in the battte betweeia 
the Romans and Carthaginians, again in 1746 in that between the Austrian* and Frefndlfe', 

•^aA ia 1799 between the Ftonch and RnsBianB.'^^^^MOfk E. 
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'Km their part, did the Mme. The two armies were. intermingled, and a 
voetttmal conflict ensned, in which hoth sides were bent on slaughter, with- 
"cat dKstingttishing friend from foe. After a useless carnage, the generals at 
length succeeded in bringing back their men to the bivouac* On the follow 
ing day, the armies were so fatigued bj three days' fighting and by the disor 
<ler of the night, that they did not get into action till ^bout ten in the morning 

The battle commenced on our left on the Upper Trebbia. Dombrowskj 
there crossed the Trebbia at Rivalta, in spile of the Russians. Sqwarrow 
detached thither Prince Bagration. This movement left Rosenberg's flanks 
uncovered. Victor and Rusca took advantage of this circumstance to 
f^yi upon him after crossing the Trebbia. They advanced successfully, and 
enveloped Schweikofsky's division, where Suwarrow was, on all sides. 
They placed it ih the greatest peril, bnt it faced about every way and de- 
fended itself valiantly. Bagration, perceiving the danger, hastened to the 
threatened point, and obliged Yictor and Rusca to desist from their attempt. 
Had Dombrowsky seized the moment to fall, on his part, upon Bagration, 
the advantage would have remained ours at this point, which was the most 
important, since it was contiguous to the mountains. Unluckily, he con- 
tinued inactive, and Victor and Rusca were obliged to fall back to the 
Trebbia. At the centre, Montrichard had crossed the Trebbia near Grig- 
nagno, and Olivier towards San Nicolo. Montrichard was marching upon 
Forster's corps, when the Austrian reserves, for which Suwarrow had 
applied to Melas, and which were filing past the rear of the field of battle, 
fell unawares upon the flanks of his division. It was surprised, and the 
iifth light, which had performed prodigies in a hundred battles, fled in dis- 
"Order. Montrichard was obliged to recross the Trebbia. Olivier, who had 
advanced with success towards San Nicolo, and vigorously repulsed Ott 
and Melas, found himself uncovered by the retreat of Montrichard. Melas, 
sending counter-orders to, the Austrian reserves, whose appearance had 
alarmed Montrichard's division, directed them against Olivier's division, 
which was likewise forced to recross the Trebbia. Meanwhile, Watrin's 
-division, moved to no purpose to the extreme right, where it had nothing 
to do, was advancing along the Po, without being of any service to the 
.army. It was even obliged to recross the Trebbia, in order to follow the 
general retreating movement. Suwarrow, still apprehensive of' seeing 
Moreau debouch on his rear, made great efforts during the rest of the day 
to pass the Trebbia, but without success. The French opposed to him 
an invincible firmness on the whole line, and that stream, which had 
witnessed so obstinate a conflict, still separated for the third time the twq 
hostile armies. 

Such was the third act of that sanguinary engagement. The two armies 
were disorganized. They had each lost about twelve thousand men. Most 
of the generals were wounded. Entire regiments were destroyed. But 
their situation was very different. Suwarrow was daily receiving rein- 

* '* Worn out with fatiorue, the troops on both sides lay down round their watchfires, 
on the opposite shores of the Trebbia. Towards midniffht, three French batt^iiont, 
misled by false reports, entered in disorder into the bed of the river, and opened a fire 
•of musketry upon the Russian videttes, upon which the two armies immediately started 
to their arms ; the cavalrv on both sides rushed into the Trebbia, the artillery played, 
without distinction, on firiends and foes, and an extraordinary nocturnal combat took / 
place by moonlight between hostile bodies up to the middle in water. At length the 
officers succeeded in putting an end to this useless butchery ; and the rival armief, 
separated only by the stream, sunk into sleep within a few yards of each other.** — 
Jomnd. B. 
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. forcements, and oquld not but gain by tbe prolongation of the straggle* 
. Macdonaid had exhausted all bis resources, and might, if he persisted in 
.fighting, be driven in disorder into Tuscany. He thought, in consequence> 
of retreating to th^ Nura, with a view to regain Genoa by the back of the 
Apennines. He quitted the Tr^bbia on the morning of the 2d of Messidor 
(June 20). A despatch, in, which he described to Moreau his desperate 
situation, having fallen into the hands of Suwarrow, the latter was over- 
joyed, and hastened to pursue him as close as possible. The retreat, how- 
ever, was effected in tolerable order to the banks of the Nura. Unfortu- 
nately, Victor's division, which had been incessantly engaged for four days, 
was at length broken, and lost many prisoners. Macdonaid, nevertheless, 
had time to collect his army beyond the Apennines, after a loss of fourteen 
or fiileen thousand men, killed, wounded, and prisoners. 

Very luckily, Suwarrow, hearing Moreau's cannon on his rear, suffered 
himself to be diverted from the pursuit of Macdonaid. Moreau, whom 
insurmountable obstacles had prevented from moving before the 30th of 
Prairial (June 18), had at length debouched from Novi, fallen upon Belle- 
garde, put him to the rout, and taken from him nearly three thousand 
prisoners. But this too late advantage was useless, and had no other 
.result than to caH off Suwarrow, and to suspend his hot pursuit of Mac- 
donaid. 

That junction, from which such important results were expected, had 
thus produced a bloody defeat. It gave rise also to disputes between the 
French generals, which have never been completely cleared up. Military 
men find fault with Macdonaid for having tarried too long in Tuscany, for 
having rnade his divisions march • at too great a distance from one another, 
so that Victor's, Rusca's, and Dombrowsky's divisions were beaten two 
days successively, before Montrichard's, Olivier's, and Watrin's were in 
line ; with having endeavoured on the day of battle to get upon the two 
wings of the enemy, instead of directing his principal effort on his left 
towards the Upper Trebbia ; with having kept at too great a distance from 
the mountains, so as not to permit Lapoype, who was at Bobbio, to come t& 
his succour; ^lastly, with having, above all, been in too great a hurry to 
give battle, as if he had wished to have the honour of the victory to hin»- 
self. Military men, while commending the plan skilfully combined by Mo» 
reau, have reproached him with only one thing, namely, with not having set 
aside all. delicacy towards an, old comrade, witl^ not having assumed the 
direct command of the two armies, and especially with not having com- 
manded in person at the Trebbia. Whether these reproaches be just or 
not, so much is certain, that Moreau's plan, executed as it had been coiv 
ceived, would have saved Italy. It was entirely lost by the battle of the 
Trebbia. Luckily, Mbreau was still there to rally the wrecks, and to pre- 
vent Suwarrow from profiting by his immense superiority. It was but 
three months since the campaign was opened, and, excepting in Switzer- 
land, we had experienced nothing but reverses. The battle of Stockach 
had lost us Germany. The battle of Magnano and the Trebbia lost us 
Italy. Massena alone, firm as a rock, still occupied Switzerland, along the 
chain of the Albis. It must not be, forgotten, however, that, amid these 
cruel reverses, the courage of our soldiers had been as brilliant and 
indomitable as in the glorious days of our victories ; that Moreau had 
proved himself at once the great citizen and the great captain, and had 
prevented Suwarrow from destroying our armies in Italy by a single blow. 
These last disasters furnished the enemies of the Directory with fresh. 
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«iiaDs» and, eallad forth redoub&ed invectiTes againfll it The fear of an 
'invasion began to seize all minds. The departineats of the South and of 
the Alps, liable to be first overran bj the, ^ustro-Russians, were in the 
utmost ferment. The cities of Ghambery, Grenoble, and Orange, sent tp 
the legislative body addresses which produced the strongest sensation 
Theise addresses contained unjust reproaches which had been in all moutha 
for two months past ; they referred to the pillage of the conquered counr 
tries, the dilapidations of the companies, the destitution of the armies, the 
ministry of Scherer, his conduct as general, the injustice done to Moreau, 
the arrest of Ghampionnet, 6lg. " Why,'' said they, ** have the faithful 
conscripts been obliged to return to their homes by the destitute state in 
which they were left ? Why have all the peculations been left unpunished t 
Why was the incapable Scherer, pointed out by Hoche as a traitor, so long 
retained in the office of minister for war? Why was he allowed to con- 
summate, as general, the mischief which he had prepared as minister 7 Why 
have n^mes dear to victory been superseded by names that are unknown ? 
Why is the conqueror of Rome and Naples under accusation 1 " . 

The reader has already been enabled to appreciate the worth of these 
reproaches. The addresses containing them obtained honourable mention, 
and were ordered to be printed and sent to the Directory. This manner 
of receiving them sufficiently proved the dispositions of the two Gouncils. 
They could not, be worse. The constitutional opposition had joined the 
patriot opposition. The one, composed of ambitious men who wished for 
a new government, and self-conceited persons, who complained that their 
representatives had not been received with such favour as they deserved ; 
the other, consisting of patriots excluded by the schisms from the legisla- 
tive body, or reduced to silence by the law of the 19th of Fructidor ; wer«. 
alike desirous of the juin of the existing government They alleged that 
the Directory had at once mal-adm mistered and ill-defended France; that 
it had violated the freedom of the elections, 4nd crushed the liberty of the 
press and of the popular societies. They declared it to be at once weak 
and violent. They even went so far as to refer to the 18th of Fructidor, 
and to say that, not having respected the laws on that day, it had no right 
to invoke them in its favour. 

The nomination of Sieyes to the Directory had been one of the first 
symptoms of these dispositions. To call to the directorship a man who had 
never ceased to regard the directorial constitution as a bad one, who had 
already, for that very reason, refused to be a director, was expressincr, in a 
inanper, a wish for a revolution. The acceptance of Sieyes, which was 
• doubted, on account of his former refusal, only served to confirm these 
coiiipctures. 

The discontented of all sorts, who desired a change, grouped around 
Sieyes. Sieyes was not a clever party-leader. He had neither the charac^. 
ter at once supple and daring, nor even the ambition of one; but he rallied 
about him a great number by his reputation.* It was well known that he 

* " Sieyes had acquired a high reputation, not only by the acuteness of his metaphysi- 
cal talent, but by a species of mystery in which he involved himself and his opinions. 
He was eertainly possessed of great knowledge and experience in the affairs of France, 
was an adept in the composition of new constitutions of all kinds; and hiid got a high 
character, as possessed of secrets peculiarly his own, for conducting the vessel of t^e 
fitate amidst the storms of revolution. He managed, in fapt, his reputation, as a prudent 
trader does his stock. A temper less daring in action than bold in metaphysical specu- 
lation, and a considerable regard tor his own persdnal safety, accorded well with his 
aSected air of mystery and referTC." — Scott's Lif« qfJfMpoUon. £. 
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4eeiiied OTerjrthinff fanlty in the eonstitstion aad tiie fOfiefiiiiMMt; wdT 
peo^e Ummired about liim, as if to invite him to change everything. Bar** 
irat, who had contrived lo make the Directory overlook his former conduct 
by his connexions and his intrigues with all the parties, had courted Sieyes, 
and found mesAs to attach him to himself, by basely giving up his col- 
Jeagues. Around these two raHied all the enemies of the Directory. This 
party took care to secure the support of a young generd, who possessed 
reputation, and was considered, like many others, as a victim of the go- 
vernment. The position of Joubert, in whom high hopes vi^ere centred^ 
and who had been unemployed since his dismissal, had fixed the choice on 
him. By his marriage with a Mademoiselle de Montholon, he had recently 
allied himself with M. de Semonville. He had been introduced to Sieyes^ 
and appointed general of the 17th military division; and efforts were not 
spared to make him the head of the new coalition. 

There was no intention of yet making any changes. The plan was first 
to gain possession of the government, then to save France from invasion ; 
and all constitutional projects were deferred till the time when tliese 
dangers should be over. The first thing to be effected was the removal of 
the members of the old Directory. Sieyes had been in it but a fortnight* 
He had entered it on the 1st of Prsiirial as successor to Rewbel. Barras 
had, as we have seen, escaped the storm. All the acrimony was discharged 
against Lareveillere, Merlin, and Treilhard, all three perfectly innocent of 
that which was laid to the Charge of the government. 

Being three, they had the majority, but it was determined to render the 
exercise of authority on their part impossible. They had resolved to show 
the utmost respect to @ieyes, and to forgive even his spleen, that they 
might i)ot add to the difficulties of their position those which personal dis- 
sensions would be likely to produce. >But Sieyes )vas intractable. He 
fonnd f^ult with everything, and in this he was sincere ; but he ei«pressed 
himself in euch a manner as to prove that he had no desire tp concert with 
his colleagues how to apply a remedy to the evil. Somewhat infatuated 
with what he had seen in the country from which^ he had just come, he was 
continually saying to them, *'. This is not the way in which things are 
managed in Prussia.*' — ** Tell us, then," replied his colleagues, ** how 
things are managed in Prussia ; enlighten us with your advice ; assist us 
to do what is right." — "-You would not understand me," replied Sieyes ; 
' " it is useless to talk to you ; go on as you have been accustomed 
to do." 

While this incompatibility was manifested in the bosom of the Direc- 
tory between the minority and the majority, the most vehement attacks 
were incessantly made upon it from without by the Councils. An open 
quarrel had already taken place on the subject of the finances. The dis^ 
tress, as we have observed, arose from two causes — the tardiness of the 
receipts, and the deficit in the estimated revenue. Out of the 400 millions, 
for which orders had already been given on account of expenses incurred, 
scarcely 210 millions had been received. The deficit in the estimate of 
the revenue amounted, according to Ramel, to 67 or even to 75 millions. 
The amount of the deficit, as stated by him, was still disputed. He gave 
in the Monsieur a f<^rmal contradiction to Genissieux, the deputy, and 
proved what he asserted. But of what use is proving at certain moments ? 
The minister and the government wer^ not the (ess inveighed against ; it 
was incessantly repeated that they were ruinifog the state, and continuallj^' 
demanding new funds to supply fresh peculations. The force of evidence- 
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nevflrtMen, eompeBed the grant of a rapplem^iital revenae. Tl«e tax tm 
4Mk had been refused : to make areends for it, one decime per franc was 
added to ail the taxes, and that on doors and windows was doubled. But it 
mras doing little to decree taxes. It was requisite to insure the levy of them 
by different laws relative to their assessment and collection. These laws- 
were not passed. The minister urgently desired that they should be brought 
uttder discussion ; but they were continually deferred, and his representa- 
tions were answered by cries of treason, robbery, and similar accusations. 

Another cause of quarrel had been found, besides the subject of the 
finances. Kemonstrances had already been made against certain articles 
of the law of the 19th of Fructidor, which allowed the Directory to shut 
op dubs, and to suppress newspapers by a mere ordinance. A projet de 
M relative to the press and the popular societies had been ordered, for the 
purpose of modifying the law of the I9di of Fructidor, and depriving the 
Directory of the arbitrary pcRver with which it was invested. The authority 
wluch (that law conferred on the Directory, to banish at pleasure suspected 
pviests and to erase the names of emigrants from the lists, was also severely 
censured. The patriots themselves seemed desirous of wresting from it 
this dictatorship, thoosh it was dangerous to their adversaries alone. The 
Assembly began with the discussion relative to the press and the popular 
societies. The prqjet brought forward was the work of Berlier. The 
discussion commenced towards the end of Prairial. The partisans of the 
Directory, the most conspicuous of whom were Chenier, Bailleul, Breuze- 
Latouohe, Lecointe-Puyraveau, maintained that this dictatorship granted to 
the Directory by the law of the 19th of Fructidor, though formidable in 
ordinary times, was of the most indispensable necessity under existing 
ctrcuHiBtances. It was not, they contended, in a moment of extreme 
peril, that the strmigth of the golernment ought to be diminished. The 
dictatorship conferred on it the day after the 18th of Fructidor had become 
neoessary to it, not indeed against the royalist faction, but against the 
anarchical faction, which was not less formidable than the other, and was 
seccetly leagued with it. Baboeufs disciples, they added, were raising 
their heads again in all quarters, and threatening the republic with a new 
inundation. 

The patriots, who swarmed in the Council of Five Hundred, replied 
with their usual vehemence to the speeches of the partisans of the Directory. 
It was necessary, they said, to give France a shake, and to restore to her 
the Clergy of 1793, which the Directory had wholly stifled by the weight 
of its oppressive yoke. All patriotism would be extinguished, unless the 
dubs were opened and the patriotic papers were again permitted to speak 
out. It is idle, they added, to accuse the patriots, and to feign apprehen- 
sions of an attack from them. What have these patriots done, who are so 
grievously accused? For^three years past they have been slaughtered, 
proscribed, without country, in the republic w^ich they willed, and of 
which they so powerfully contributed to lay the foundation. What crimes 
have you to charge them with ? Have they reacted against the reactors ? 
— No. Tliey are hotheaded, turbulent ; granted — but are these crimes ? 
They speak, nay, they shout, if you will — they do not murder, however,, 
but every day they are murdered. Such was the language of Briot of the^ 
Donbs, of Arena the Corsican, and of a great many others. 

The members of. the constitutional opposition expressed themselves in a 
different manner. They were naturally moderate. They assumed a mea- 
sured, but bitter and dogmatic tone. It was requisite, in their opinion, tc^ 
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revert to principles too ipueh slighted, and to restore liberty lo tlie press 
and to the popular societies. The dangers of Fructidor had certainlj justi- 
fied 'the grant of a temporary dictatorship to the Directory, but how had 
this dictatorship, which had been conferred in confidence/ been employed ? 
Only put that question to the parties, said Boulay of La Meurthc. Though 
they all eiiterttained different' views, yet royalists, patriots, constitutionalists, 
agreed in declaring that the Directory had made a bad use of its omnipo* 
tence. Such a coincidence among men of such opposite sentiments and 
/ views could not leave any doubt, and the Directory was condemned. 

Thus the irritated patriots complained of oppression, and t^e constitu- 
tionalists, full of pretensions, complained of misgovernment. All united 
and effected the repeal of the articles of the 19th of Fructidor relative to 
the journals and the popular societies. This was an important victory, the 
results of which were to let loose all the periodical publications, and to 
rally all the Jacobins.* 

The agitation kept increasing towards the end of Prairial. The most 
sinister rumours were circulated on all sides. The new coalition resolved 
to resort to the tricks which, in representative governments, the opposition 
usually employ to oblige an administration to resign. Embarrassing and 
reiterated questions, and threats of accusations, were not omitted. These 
means are so natural that, even >when unpractised in representative govern- 
ment, the instinct of'parties immediately discovers them. 

The commissions of expenditure, of funds, and of war, in the Council 
of Five Hundred for investigating those different subjects, met and planned 
a message to the Directory. Boulay of La Meurthe was directed to draw 
up the report, and presented it on the L5th of Prairial. At his suggestion, 
the Council of Five Hundred addressed a message to the Directory, in 
which it desired to be informed of the causes of the internal and external 
dangers which threatened the republic, and of the means that existed lor 
obviating them. Applications of this nature have scarcely any other effect 
than to extort confessions of distress, and to compromise still more the 
government from which they are wrung. A government, we repeat, must 
be successful. To oblige it to confess that it haH failed, is to force from it 
the most mischievous of all admissions. To this message were annexed a 
great number of motions of order, all with a similar object. They were 
relative to the rigiit to form popular societies, to individual liberty, to the 
responsibility of ministers, to the publicity of accounts, &c. 

The Directory, on receiving the message in question, resolved to give a 
detailed answer comprehending a sketch of all the events, and an exposition 
of the means which it had employed and those to which it purposed to 
resort, to rescue France from the crisis in which she was involved. An 
answer of this nature required the concurrence of all the ministers, in order 
that each of them might furnish his report. It would take several days at 
least. But this was not what the leaders of the Councils wanted. They 
wanted, no .accurate and faithful picture of the state of France, but speedy 
and embarrassing confessions. Accordingly, after waiting some days, the 
three commissions which had proposed the message submitted through 

* "The laws of restraint were no longer enforced against the daily jnnmals, and the 
general indignation soon spread to the periodical press. In every ijoarter, in the news- 
papers, the tribune, the pamphlets, the clubs, nothing was to be heard but declamations 
against the government. The parties who had alternately felt the weight of their ven- 
^ance, the royalists and the Jacobins, Vied with each other in inveighing against their 
imbecility and want of foresight. "7-Lacr^ts//e. £. 
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tPoulain-Grand-Pre,. the deputy, a new proposition to the Coan6iI of five 
Hundred. It was the 28th of Pr^ial. The reporter proposed to the Five 
Hundred to declare themselves .in permanence till the Directory should 
have replied to the message of the 15th. The suggtetioli was adopted. 
This was raising a cry of alarm and proclaiming an approaching event 
The Five Hundred communicated their determination to the Ancients, and 
exhorted them to follow thejr example. The example was followed, and 
4he Ancients also declared their sitting permanent. The three cpmmissions 
of expenditure, funds, and war, being too numerous, were changed into a 
single commission, composed of eleven members, and directed to submit 
the measures demanded by circumstances. 

The Directory replied, on its part, that i( meant to make its sitting per- 
rAanent, in order to accelerate the report that was demanded from it. The 
agitation which such a resolution must have produced may easily.be con- 
ceived. The most alarming reports were circulated, as usual. The adver- 
saries of the .Directory alleged that it. was meditating a new stroke of 
policy, and that it meant to dissolve the Councils. Its partisans replied, 
on the contrary, that a coalition had been, formed between all the parties, 
for the purpose of overthrowing the constitution by violence. Nothing of 
the sort was contemplated on either side. The coalition of the two oppo* 
sitipns aimed only at the removal o^ the three old directbrs. A first expe- 
dient was devised for bringing this about. The constitution required that 
the director entering upon office should have been. a full year out of the 
legislature. It was discovered that Treilhard, who had sat for thirteen 
months in the Directory, had quitted the legislature on the 30th of Floreal, 
year V, and that he had been nominated to the Directory on the 26th of 
Floreal, year VI. There want^d^ of course, four days of the required 
time. This was a mere quibbfe; fOr the irregularity was covered by the 
silence observed for two sessions ; and, besides, Sieyes himself was in the 
same predicament. The commission of the eleven immediateljr proposed 
to annul Treilhard's nomination. This suggestion was carried into eSe^t 
the very same day, the 28th, and the result was signified to the Directory.' ' 

Treilhard was blunt and coarse, but had not firmness equal to the harsh- 
ness of his n|anners. He was di^osed to give way. Lareveillere was of a 
totally different disposition of mind. This honest and disinterested man, 
whose office was. an annoyance to him, who had accepted it merely from a 
sense of duty, and. who Ardently wished every year that the lot would restore 
him to private life, was determined not to relinquish his functions, ^ince 
the coalesced factions appeared to demaiid his resignation* He conceived 
that those who wished to remove the old airectors had no other object than, 
to abolish the constituti^ of the year III ; that Sieyes, Barras, and the 
Bonaparte family concurred in the same object with different views, but all 
equally pernicious to the republic. In this persuasion, he was anxious that 
the old directors should not abandon their posts. He consequently has- 
tened to Treilhard, and exhorted him to resist. You, Merlin, and myself, 
said he, will form a majority, and we will oppose the execution of this 
determination of the legislative body, as illegal, seditious, and wrung fi*om 
it by a faction. Treilhard durst not follow this advice, and immediately 
sent his resignation to the Council of Five hundred. 

Lareveillere, though he saw the majority lost, persisted nevertheless in 
his resolution not to resign, if he were required to do so. The leaders of 
the Five Hundred determmed to nominate immediately a succesisof to Treil- 
Jiard. Sieyes would fain have obtt^ined the appointment of a man devoted 
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to. Himself ^ bot ^his infitience «^ nuH on this occ&sioA. Gbhier, presideht^ 
of (he court of caasatioo^ formerly an advocate at Itennes, ahd knovvti ta 
belong rather to the : patriotic than to the constitutional opposition, WaB the 
person selected. He was an upright citizen and attached t<^ ihe repuliH^;,^ 
bat of inferior ability, and> had np knowledge of men tir business.* He 
was nominated on the 29th of Prairial, and was to be installed on the f eJry 
next day. 

It was not enough to have excluded Treilhard from the Directory. The 
instigators of that meiasure were determined to turn out Lareveillere and 
Merlin also.. The patriots in particular were enraged against Lafeveil- 
lere. They recollected that, though rigid. He had never been a Moon^ 
taineer, that he had frequently opposed their party ^irice the ,9th of Ther- 
midor, and that, in the preceding year, he had encouraged the system . of 
schisms. They consequently threatened to put him itnd Merlih under 
accusation unless they would both resign. Sieyes was commissioned to 
liiake an overture in the first instance to them, to induce them to ^ield 
Voluntarily to the storm. , ^ 

, On liie evening of the /29th, Sieyes proposed a private meeting of the 
four directors at Merlin's. They repaired thither. Barras, as if they had 
been in personal danger, went with his sword by his side, and never opened 
his lips. Sieyes began to speak with* <lonSiderable '^mbarrai^sment, miad^ a 
k»ng digression on the faults committed by the government, and talked a 
long time before he came to the real object of the meeting: At length, 
Lareveillere desired him to speak' out. " Your friends," replied Sieyes, 
"and Merlin's,^ entreat you both to resign." Lareveillere asked who those 
friends were, Sieyes could not mention one who was entitled to any con- 
fidence. Lareveillere then assumed the tone of a man indignant at seeing 
the Directory betrayed by its own members, and delivered up by them td 
the plots of the factious. He proved that thus far his conduct and thaft of 
Ks colleagues had been unimpeachable, and that the fuults imputed to 
tljem wer-e only a tissue of calumnies. He then made a direct attack upon 
Sieyes on etccount of his secret projects, and threw him' into the ilimost 
embarrassment by his vehement apostrophes. During all this time, B^rras 
maintained a sullen silence. His position was an awkward one, for he 
alone had deserved all the reproaches which were heaped upon his colleagues. 
To demand their resignation for faults ii\ which they had not participated, 
and which he alone had committed; would have been too embarrassing. 
He, therefore, held his tongue. They separiited without comiftg to any 
decision. Merlin, who durst not adopt ariy separate course, had declared 
that he would follow the exartiple of Lareveillere. 

Barras now resolved to employ an intermediate agent to obtain the re- 
signation of his two colleagues. For this purpose he made use of Ber- 
goeng, an old Girondin, whose fondness for pleasure hsfd drawn him into 
his society. He begged him to call upon Lareveillere, and to prevail upon 
him to resign. • Bergoeng accordingly went to him on the night of the 

* " Gahier was an advocate of considerable reputation ahd exalted patriotism— an 
eminent lawyer, and a raau of great integrity land candour." — Gourgaud, E. 

'" Gohier did not possess more talent than his colleagues, but mone^ intelligence ; he - 
had alsp boundless ambition, though he declared that he had none. Hi's tajent, which 
might have somie merit before a tribunal, was reduced to a cipher in the extraordinary 
situation which. fortune had permitted him to attain, tie would have thought it highly 
c0i^4u(Siye to the, welfare of France toget ri4 of the four puppets at the head of the 
government wijh him, and to make himselt president of the French republic." — Duchess 
^Abrdnt^s. E. ' ......«; 
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99th, appealed to tbe amcieiit friendship that bound him to Lareveillere, 
and efnploy«d all possible means to shake hi» resolution. He^ assured him 
that Barras loved and honoured him, that he considered his removal as un- • 
just, but he besought him to yield, that he might not expose himself to a 
slorm. Larereillere remained inflexible. He replied that Barras was the 
dupe of Sieyes, Sieyes of Barras, and that both would be duped by the Bo< 
napartes ; that the ruin of the r^iiUic was aimed at ; but that he would 
iiBsist to his last gasp. 

On the following day,, the 30th, Gohier was to be installed. The four 
directors had met. All the ministers were present. As soon as the installa- 
tion was over, and the speeches of the president and the new director were 
delivered, the subject of the meeting of the preceding evening was reverted 
to. Barras desired to speak in private with Lareveillere. Both of them 
went into an adjoining room. Barras renewed the same entreaties and the 
same caresses as before with his colleague, and found him as firm as ever. 
He went back greatly embarrassed at having effected nothing, and still 
dreading the discussion of the acts of the old Directory, which could not 
turn out to his advantage. He then began to talk with violence, and, as 
he durst not attack Lareveillere, he launched out. against Merlin, whom he 
detested, drew the most ridiculous and the falsest picture of him, and 
represented him as a desperado, meditating, with a band of cuHhroats, a 
surprise against his colleagues and the Councils. Lareveilldre, espousing * 
Merlin's cause, immediately replied, ' and demonstrated the absurdity of 
soeh imputations.- Nothing, in fact, in the character of Merlin the lawyer > 
had<any likeness to thiapdrtrait. Lareveillere then recapitulated the history 
of the whole administration of the Directory, and did It in detail, for the* 
purpose of enlightening the ministers and the new director. Barras w*as. 
in cruel perplexity. At last be rose, saying, V Well, the die is cast ; swords 
are drawn ! " — '* Wretch ! " rq^lied l^arelveHlere witii firmness, " why 
taltcest thou of swords t There is nothing but knives in the case, and 
they are turned afgainst irreproachable men, whom you are determined to 
murder, since you cannot force them into a weakness." 

Gohier now strove to act the part of mediator, but without success. At 
this moment, several members of the Five Hundred and of the Ancients, 
having poet, came to beseech the two directors to yield, promising that no 
act of accusation should be preferred against them.* Larev/eillere proudly 
replied that he wanted no favour, that they might accuse him if they 
pleased, and that he would defend himself. »The deputies who had under- 
taken this commission returned to the two Councils, and produced a fresh 
tumult in them by reporting what had passed. Boulay of La Meurthe de- 
nounced Lareveillere, admitted his integrity, but unjustly attributed to him 
the scheme of a new' religion, and -complained bitterly of his obstinacy, 
which, he said, was on the point of ruining the republic. The patriots in- 
veighed ,with greater vehemence than ever, and said that, as the directors 
were obstinate, no mercy ought to be shown them. / 

. * " Bertrand of the Calvados addressed them in these terms : * You have proposed a 
reunion, and I propose that jrou should consider whether you can sti)I retain your officer. 
If you desire the welfare of the republic, you will not hesitate to decide. You have no 
power to do good ; you will never have the confidence of your colleagues, nor that of 
the people, nor that of the representatives. You have no longer even Uie <Jonfidence of 
Uiose vile flatterers who haveidug your political grave. Terminate your career, then, 
by an act of devotion, which the sound hearts of republicans will alone know how to 
appreciate.*'— ^i^c/. E. 
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The agitation was at it$ height, the conflict had begun, and it was im- 
possible to tell how far it would be carried. A sreat number of the mode- 
rate member^ of both Councils met, and said that, to prevent calamities, 
they ought to go and conjure Larevejllere to yield to the storm. They 
accordingly went to him on the night of the 30th, and implored him, for 
the sake of the dangers which impended orer the republic, to resign. 
They told him that they were all of them exposed to the greatest perDs, 
and that, if he persisted in refusing, they knew not how far the fury of the 
parties might be carried. " But," replied Lareveillare, ** do you not see 
the much greater dangers incurred by the republic ? Jto you not see that 
it is not we who are aimed at, but the constitution ; that, in giving way to- 
day, it will be necessary to give way to-morrow, and forever ; and that the 
republic will be undone by our weakness? My functions,'' he added, 
*' are burdei^some to me. If I persist at this moment in retaining them, it 
is because I deem it my duty ta oppose an insurmountable barrier to the 
plots of the factions. If, however, you conceive that my resistance exposes 
you to dangers, I will submit ; but I declare to you that the republic is 
undone. One man cannot save it. I yield then, because I am left alone ; 
and I will send you my resignation." 

He gave it the same night. In a simple and dignified letter he ex- 
plained his motives. Merlin begged leave to copy it, and the two 
resignations were sent together, 'fiius the ojd Directory was ^dissolved.* 
All the factions which it had endeavoured to reduce, had united their re- 
sentments and made common cause against it. It had but one fault, that 
of being weaker than they ; an immense fault, it is Uue, and which justi- 
fies the fall of a government. 

Notwithstanding the general animosity, Lareveillere carried' with him 
the esteem of all the enlightened citizens. He refused, on quitting the 
Directory, to accept the one hundred thous^and fi-ancs which his collogues 
had agreed to give to each member on going out ; he would not even inke 
the savings made upon their outfits, to which he had a right; neither would 
he keep the carriage which it was usual for the director leaving ofiSce to 
retain. He retired to a small house which he possessed at AndUly, where 
he was visited by all the distinguished men whom the fury of the parties did 
not intimidate. Talleyrand, the minister, was one of those who came to 
visit him in his retirement. 

* " Thus the groyemment of the Directory was oyertumed in less than four yean 
after its first establishment, and in twenty months after it had, hy a violent stretch of 
illegal force, usurped dictatorial powers. The people of Paris took no part in this sub- 
version of their rulers, which was effected by the foree of the national assemblies ille- 
gally directed Revolutionary fervour had exhausted itself." — Lacretette. E. 
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FORMATION OF THE NEW DIRECTORy—MOULINS AND ROT>ER DU- 
COS StrCCEED L^REVEILLERE AND MERLIN— CHANGES IN THE 
MINISTRY— LEVY OF ALL THE CLASSES OF CONSCRIPTS ; FORCBfD 
LOAN OF ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS ; LAW OF THE HOSTAGES- 
NEW MILITARY PLANS— RESUMPTION OF OPERATIONS IN ITALY ; 
JOUBERT COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF; BATTLE OF NO VI, AND DEATil 
OF JOUBERT— LANDING OF THE ANGLO-RUSSIANS IN HOLLAND- 
FRESH DISTURBANCES IN THE INTERIOR; ANIMOSITY OF THE 
PATRIOTS; DISMISSAL OF BERNADOTTE; PROPOSAL TO DECLARE 
THE COUNTRY IN DANGER. . ^ 



Years exhaust parties, but it takes a great many to exhaust them. 
Passions die only with the hearts in which they were JLindled. It is requi- 
site that a whole generation should disappear ; nothing is then leR of the 
pretensions of parties but legitimate interests, and, in addition to these in- 
terests, time is able to bring about a natural and reasonable conciliation. 
But before this term, parties are indomitoble by the mere pwer of reason. 
The government that is determined to talk to them the language of justice 
and the laws soon becomes insupportable to them, and the more moderate 
it is, the more they despise it as weak' and impotent. If, when it finds 
hearts shut against its advice, it should attempt to employ force, it is de- 
clared to be tyrannical, and is accused of combining weakness with malig- 
nity. Till time produces its effi^ct, there is but one great despotism that 
can tame down the irritated parties. The Directory was this legal and 
moderate government, that strove to subject to the yoke of the laws the 
parties which the Revolution had brought forth, and which twenty-five 
years had not yet exhausted. They all coalesced, as we have se^n, on the 3Qth - 
. of Prairial, to effect its downfall. The common enemy being overthrown, 
they arrayed themselves against one another, without any hand to restrain 
.them. We shall see how they behaved. * 

The constitution, though now a mere phantom, was not abolished, and, 
the Directory being already overthrown, it was necessary to replace it by 
a shadow. Gohier had succeeded Treilhard ; it was requisite to find suc- 
cessors for Lareveillere and Merlin. Roger Ducos and Moulins* were 
elected. Roger Ducos was an old Girondin, an honest man, pf mean 
capacity, and wholly devoted to Sieyes. It was through his influence in 
the Ancients that he had been pominated. Moulins was an obscure gene- 

* ** Roger Ducos was a man of narrow mind and easy disposition. Moulins, a genend 
of division, had never served in war; he was origtnafly in the French guards, and had 
been advanced in the army of the interior. He was a worthy man, and a warm and 
Upright patriot.*' — Oourgaud, £. . 
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ral, formerly employed in La Vendee, a warm and upright republicaB^ 
nominated, like Gohier, through the influence of the patriot party. Other 
distinguished persons, either civil or ipilitary, had been proposed for filling 
up the Directory ; but they had been rejected. It was evident, from such 
selections, that the parties had no intention to give themselves masters. 
They had raised to thevDirectory only such men of inferior talents as are 
^ usually chosen to hold office ad interim. 

The existing Directory, composed, like the Couricils, from opposite par- 
ties, was still weaker and less homogeneous than the preceding. Sieyes, 
the only superior man among the five directors, meditated, as we have seen, 
a new political organization. He was the head of the party callipg itself 
moderate or constitutional, all the members of which, nevertheUss, wished 
for a new constitution. He hjad no devoted colleague but Roger Ducos. 
Moulins and Gohier, both wirm patriots, incapable of conceiving anything 
but what existed, were well pleased with the existing constitution, but 
wished to execute and to interpret it in the spirit of the patriots. As for 
Barras, called naturally to give the casting vote between them, who could 
rely upon him? He was of himself the living emblem of that chaos of 
contrary vices, passions, interests, and ideas, exhibited by the dying repub- 
lic. The majority depending on his voice would therefore be consigned to 
chance. 

Sieyes told his new. colleagues pretty plainly that tliey were assuming 
the direction of a government threatened with a speedy downfall, but 
that they must save the republic if they could not 'save the constitu- 
tion. This language was highly displeasing to Gohier and Moulins, 
and" they showed their disrelish of it. Accordingly, from the very first 
day, the sentiments of the directors appeared to bie divided. Sieyes held the 
»ame language to Jpubert, the general, whom the reorganizing party was 
striving to wi^ But Joubert, an old soldier of the army of Italy, entertained 
its senotnents. He was a stanch patriot, and the views of Sieyes appeared 
sospicrous to him. He secretly acquainted Gohier and Moillins with his sus- 
picions, and seemed to attach himself wholly to them. These were ques- 
tions, however, that could only be brought into discussion in process of 
time. The most pressing concern was to administer and to defend the 
threatened republic. ' The tidings of the battle of the Trebbia, generaljy 
drculated, everywhere excited alarm. The crisis required extraordinary 
measures of public welfare. 

Th^ first error of a government is to do precisely contrary to that whic^ 
preceded it, were it only to comply with the passions by which it had been 
enabled to triumph. Championnet, the so-much vaunted hero of Naples, • 
Joubert, and Bernadotte, were destined to be raised from imprisonment or' 
disgrace to occupy the highest posts. Championnet was immediately libfe- 
-rated, and appointed commander of' a new army, wlfich it was proposed to 
form along the High Alps. Bernadotte was made minister at war. Joubert 
^ was called to the command of the army of Italy. His triumphs in the 
Tyrol, his youth, and his heroic character, inspired the highest hopes. 
The reOrganizers wished him so much Success and glory, that ne might be 
able to support their* projects. The choice of Joubert was, to be sure, 
excellent ih itself, but it was a new injustice to Moreau, who had so gene- 
rously accepted the command of a beaten army, and saved it with such 
ability. But Moreau was by no means agreeable to the w^m patriots, who 
were at that moment triuinphant. The command of the army designated 
the army of the Rhine, which was not yet in existence, was conferred on 
bioL 
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the fiDanceSy yvbp l^^d i;ea4efied wicb imfMoetMK fieitices'SiHoe ^leiiaat'dm- 
tibn of tW I^ifectarj) sind whd had> adoiinfstered dnr kig^ that yet}^ dtffil^filt 
tcajisaction from paper-money to 3peGie> had Shared the' odiam cast ti'p6n 
tlie old l>jirectory. He was attacked with such '>vkiilence that thd ne^ 
directors, ia ^pite of the (esteem which they ehl^rtain^d for hiTn, Welfe 
obliged to accept his resignation. A; man dear to thei patriots and ' te- 
spepted by all the parties, was appointed bis snccessor; This was Robert 
Lir^det, formierLy a member oJithp committee of publfe ■ii'elfare, aild s^i'iii- 
depentiy att^ked (Jurint^- the. reaction; He declin^dd^ fbi'^a'lohg tlirine^tHe 
offer of a portfpliQ. H^s experifence of the injustice ^f parties was riit 
JikeJy to induce him to accept office again* However, he' At last Consented, 
out of devotion to. the republic. . 

The diplomacy of the Directory had been censured not less severely 
than its financial administration. ' It was accused of having ag^in plunged 
the republic into war with all Europe, and most unjusily, especially if we 
consider who were its accusers, i These accusers were, in fact, the patriots 
themselye3, whose passions had kindled the flames of war anew. The 
directory was more particularly reproached for the expedition to Egypt, at 
one time so highly ei^toUed, and it was alleged that this evpedition had 
produced the rupture, with the Porte and Russia. Talleyrfind, already dis- 
agreeable, to the patriots as an ol<l emigrant, had incurred! aU the responBi- 
bility of this diplomacy, and he wis. so vehement Ey nttacked^ that it was 
necessary to* act with him ,as with Ramel, and to accept tii^ reEiignation. 
The perso^ appoin^ted.to succeed him was a native of Wirtembergj whpj 
under the. appearance of Qerman isimplibity, disguised extraordinary shrewd- 
ness, and whom M. de Talleyrand .had recommended as best qualified for 
the office. This was M. Reinhard. It has been asserted that tiiis appoint- 
ijpent wa« only ad interim^ and that M. Reinhard merely accepted the post 
till the moment when.M. de Talleyrand could be recalled. The ministry 
of justice was taken from Lambreohts, on account of the state of his 
health, and giy?n to Cambaceres. Bourguignon, formerly a magistrate, a 
sji^nc^re and hpnest patriot, was placed at the head of the police. Fouche, 
that, supple and insinnating ex>Jacobin, to whom Barras had given an in- 
terest in tt^e traffic. of the coidpanies, and for whom he had afterwards pro- 

, cured the emba-ssy to. Milan, dismissed on account of his conduct i[i Italy^ 
Wjas also considered as a victim* of the old Directory. He wa^, therefore, 
destined to sh^r^ the triumph decreed to all the victims, and sent to the 
JIague. 

Such were th/e principal changes made in the high offices of the gorern- 
ment and in th^ armies.. It was not enough to change men ; it was rc(^ui- 

. site to furnish them with new means of per^rming the task under which 
their predepes^ors had .succumbed. The patriots, reverting, as usuaj^ to 
revolutionary r means, maintained that desperate evils retjuired desperate 
remedies. They proposed the urgent measures of 17913. After refusing 
everything .to the. preceding Directory, they were novv willing to grant 
everything t9 the new one. They were willing to put extraordinary means 
into its hand9, and even to compel it to use them. The commission of 
eleven,. formed of the three commissions of expenditure, of funds, and of 
•vrar, and charged, during the crisis of Prairial, to devise means of saving 
-the republic, conferred with, the members of the Directory, and agreed with 
the n^ upon different measures, which accorded with the disposition of the 
iiio.ment. Instead- of taking two hundred thousand men Irom the fire 



, eltff^i of cqoionrto, ikfiUimttmy w«t ein«Mrere(i*to call.oiit all tfie classes. 
^^{pBtead of th^.taief pr4ipoiie«l by the Ute Direetory, and rejected with siicb 
.obstinacy by. the two oppositions, the idea of a new forced loan was- 
fidopied., Conforn^abty with the system of the patriots, it was to be pco- 
gressivey that is> instead of making each 4^ontribute according to the 
amount of bis direct taxes, in whidi case the lists of the land-tax and per- 
!son^-tax might naTe. been taken as the basis of the assessment, each was 
required to contribute according to his fortune. Hence it became necea- 
ajf^ to have re<^r%)ito fin assessing jury, ^hatiis, to fleece the wealthy by 
.qiean^of a cpmmissic^«; The mididle party opiposed this plap, and said 
that it renewed the system of terror, and that the difficulty of the assess- 
ment would, moreover,, render this measure null and inefficacious, as all 
the former forced loans had proved. The patriots replied that it was not 
right to make all the classes, but the wealthy only, bear the expenses of 
the war. The sapie passions still employed, as we see, the same reasons. 
The forced and progressive loan was decreed. It was fixed at ohe hundred 
millions, and declared to be repayable in national domains. 

Besides these measures of recruiting and finance, there was*One of police, 
called for on all sides against the renewal of chouannerie in the South and 
in the West, the old theatres of civil war. Fresh outrages were commit- 
ted : the purchasers of the national domains, the reputed patriots, the public 
functionaries, were murdered; and, above all, the diligences were stopped 
and . robbed. Among the perpetrators of these * crirnes w^re many of the 
former V endeans and CboU^s, many members of the notorious companies 
pjf the Sun, and also many refractory conscripts. Though the real aim of 
these banditti, whose presence indicated a sort of social dissolution, was 
Plunder, it was evident, from the selection of their victims, that they had a 
political origin. A commission was appointed to devise a system of repress 
jsion. It proposed a law which was called th^ law of the hostage^, and has 
ever since. been celebrated' under that title. -Most of these atrocities' were 
attributed to the relatives of emigrants or to ci-devant nobles. It was in 
consequence proposed to oblige them to give hostages:* Whenever a com- 
' mune was declared to be in a notorious state of disord.er, the relatives of 
emigrants, the ci'devant nobles, the persons possessing influence over the 
individuals known to belong to these assemblages, were considered as hos- 
tages, and a^ being civilly and personally responsible for the outrages 
committed. The central administrations *were to point out the persons 
selected for hosUges, and .to> cause them to be confined in houses appropri- 
ated to that purpose. There they were to live as they pleased, at their 
own expense, and to remain shut up so long as the distnrbances lasted. 
When the outrages proceeded so far as murder, four of them were to be 
' banished for every murder committed. . It is easy to conceive all that could 
be urged both for and against this law. It was the only way, so "said its 
partisans, to reach the authors of those disturbances, and it was a mild and 
humane way. Its adversaries replied that itwas a law of suspected- persons, 
a revolutionary law, which, as it was impossible to get a^ the real culprits,, 
punished en masse, and committed all the injustice incident to laws of thia 

* " The military success of the new coalition, the law of the forced loan, and more 
particnlarly the law of the hostages, which obliged each family of emimnts to gi-v^ 
■eentitiea to the government, had induced the royalists of the South aqd West again t^ 
take arms. They reappeared in bands, which every day became more formidable, and 
w;hic,h recommenced the petty but disastrons warfare of the Chouans. They expected 
the arrival of the Russians, and believed in the speedy .restoration of monarchy."-^ 
Mignei', E. r 
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Qtliire. In Bkort, all thtt #e have seen wb flrequenity repeated in t1ii» 
history on tl^sabfject of the revohitionary laws was urged for and against 
it Bot there was one objeetton, stronger than all the Irest, to be made 
against this me&nre. As these banditti proceeded solely from an absolute 
social dissolution, the bnly remedy lay in a vigorous reorganization of the 
state, not in measures utterly discredited, and which were not capable of 
restoring any energy to the springs of the government. . 

The law was adopted after a very wajrm discussion, which produced a 
signal rbpture betweei^the parties thait had united for a moment to over- 
throw the late Directory. To these important measures, designed to' atm; 
the government with revolutionary means, were added some which, in other 
respects, curtailed its power. These accessory measures were the cohse- 
qaence of the reproaches preferred against the late directory. To prevent 
schisms in future, it was decided that the choice of any electoral fraction 
should be null; that any agent of the government attempting to influence 
the elections should be punished for a misdemeanor against the sovereignty 
of the people ; that the Directory should no longer have authority to bring 
troops within the constitutional radius without being expressly empowered 
to do so; that no- military officer should be liable to be deprived of his- 
rank unless by the decision of a council of war ; that the Directory should 
no longer have the power to delegate to- agents the right granted to it of 
issuing warrants of arrest ; that no employe of the government, nor any 
functionary whatsoever, should be permitted to be a contractor, or even to 
be concerned in contracts, for supplies ; and that a club could not be 
closed without' a decision of the municipal and central administrations. On 
the subject of a law for regulating the press, the parties could not agree; 
but the article of the law of the 19eh of Jruetidor, which gave the Directory 
the riglit of suppression in regard* to the jc^urnals,, continued nevertheless 
abolished; so that, until some new plan should 'be brought forward, the 
press remained indefinitely free. 

Such were the measures adopted, in consequence of the 30th of Prairial, 
either for correcting alleged abuses, or to restore to the government an 
energy which it did -not possess. Those measures which are t^ken in crit- 
ical moments, after a change of system, are devised to save a state, aiid 
rarely come in time to save it, for all is frequently decided before they can 
be, carried into execution. They furnish, at most, resources for the future. 
The loan of 100 millions and the new levies could not be executed for 
some months to come. Still the effect of a crisis is to give a shake to all 
the. springs, and to restore to them a certain degree of energy. . Bernadotte 
hastened to write pressing circulars^ and in this manner contrived to accel- 
erate the organization of the battalions of cAiscripts already commenced*. 
Robert Lindet, to whom the forced loan of 100 millions afforded no present 
resource, called together the principal bankers and merchants of the capital, 
and urged them to lend their credit to the state. With this they complied,, 
and lent their signature to the ministry of the finances. They formed a 
syndicate, and, till the taxes should be collected, they signed bills which 
were to be repaid out of the receipts as fast as they came to hand. It was 
a sort of temporary bank, established to supply the wants of the moment. 

A resolution wds also passed to prepare new plans of campaign. Ap- 
plication was made to Bernadotte for one, and he lost no tim^ in presenting 
a truly singular projecjt, which, fortunately, was not carried into execution. 
Nothing could be more subject to multiplied combinations than a field of 
battle so extensive as that on which we were operating. Every one who 
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l9o]yd at U w^ Kkely toconiJQive a diffiereolficba:; and if«aiih could-propose 
it and obtain Ua adoption, there was no raaaonibr not ohaagiiig die pfiin 
•every moment. If a multiplicity of ^ptoiosti be uaefol in diseuteion, it is 
deplorable in ej^ecution. At first, it M^ae conceiTed that we ought to act at 
one and the same time on the Danube and in Switzerland. A^ee theiiat- 
tle pf Stockacl), it was (bought better to act in Switzerland only, and the 
army of the Danube was suppressed. Bernadotte, at the time of which we 
are speaking, was of a different opinion. He pretended that the cause of 
the success of the s^Iies lay in. the facility with wMch they could' comtnu- 
j^ie^te across the Alps between Germany and Italy;**' ToiCut off thesemea^ns 
of communication, he proposed that the St. Goth ard and the Grisons, at 
the right wing of the army*of Switzerland, should -be taken from them, 
and that a fresh army of the ^Danube should be formed to carry back the 
war into Germany. Jn order to form this army of theDanube^ he proposed 
to organize Speedily the army of the Rhine, and reinforce it with twenty 
thousand men taken from Massena. This would be compromising the lat- 
ter, who had before him the whole force of the archduke, and who was 
liable to be overwhelmed during this shilling about. It is true that it 
would have been judicious to bring back the war to the Danube, but it 
would have been sufficient to furnish Massena with ther means of taking the 
offensive, to convert his army into that very army of the Danobe. To this 
end, instead of weakening him, everything ought to have been placed at 
his disposal. According to Bernadotte's plan, an army was to he formed 
on the High Alps, to cover the frontiers against the Austro-Ausmans to- 
wards Piedmont. Joubert, collecting the wrecks of all the armies of Italy, 
and reinforced by the disposable troops in the interior, was to debooch from 
Kt]\e Apennines, and to attack $uv^rrow by main force. 

This plan, warmly approved by Moulina, was sent to th^ generally. Mas-> 
sena, weary of all these extravagant projects, tendered his resignation. It was 
not accepted, and the plan was not carried into execution. - Massena rjB- 
tained the command of all the troops from Basle to the St.Gothard. The 
intention pf assembling . an army on thd Rhine, to cover that line; Mras 
persevered in. A nucleus for an army was formed on the Alps under the 
command of.Champi6nnetfc This nucleus consisted of abput fifteen thon- 
.;sa^d inen.^ All the disposable reinforcements were sent to- Joubert, who 
WAS to debouch from the Apennines. It was now the middle of summer, 
in Messidor (July). The reinforcements began to arrive. A certain num- 
.ber of old battalions, retained in the interior, had repaired to the frontiers. 
The conscripts were organizted, and. went to replace the veteran troops in 
•the garrisons. - Lastly, as there were not skeletons enough to receive the 
great q.uantity of conscriptd| it was resolved to increase- the number of the 
battalions in the demi-brigades or regiments, which would admit of the 
incorporation of the new levies into the old corps; 

' Jt was known that a reinforcement of thirty thousand Russians, linder 
the command of General Korsakof, was . entering Germany; Massena was 
urged to leave his positions, to attack those of the archduke, and to endea- 
vQur to beat him before his junction with the Russians. The views of the 
government on this point were perfectly correct ; for it was of consequence 
,tp make an attempt before the junction of so imposing a mass of forces. 
. Massena, however, refused to take the offensive, whether because he was 
<}eficient on. this occasion in his accustomed hardihood, or because be was 
, w^itifig for the resumption of offensive operations in Italy, Military m^ 
• have all condemned his inactivity, which, . it is true, soon became a 



fortttaate circomstanee through the faults of the ^nero y, a^d iprhick was 
redeemed by glorious services. In obedience, however, to the injunctions 
of the government, and io execution of part of Bernadotte's plan, which 
consisted in preventing the Austro-Russians from communicating betwieen 
Germany and Italy, Massena ordered Lecourbe to prolong his right to the ' 
St. Gothard, to possess himself of that i(9portant point, and to retake the 
Grisons. By this operation, the French would again become masters of 
the High Alps, and the enemy's armies, operating in Germany would find 
themselves cu^ off from all communication with those operating in Italy. 
Lecourbe exebuted this enterprise with th^t boldness and intrepidity which 
distinguislied him in mountain warfare, and was once more master of the 
St. Gothard. 

, New events were meanwhile preparing in Italy. Suwarrow, being obliged 
by the court of Vienna to finish the siege of all the fortresses before he 
pushed ^lis advantages,* had not followed up the victory of. the Trebbia. 
He might even, without deviating from his instructions, Irnve reserved an 
adequate force for dispersing our wrecks co^ipletely ; but he had not suf- 
ficient genius for military operations to adopt that course. He Wasted his 
time, therefore, in sieges. Peschiera, Pizzighitone, and the citadel , of 
Milan, had fallen. The citadel of Turin had likewise surrendered.t The 
two celebrated fortresses of Mantua and Alexandria still held out, and ap- 
peared likely to'make a long resistance. Kray was besieging Mantua, and 
Bellegarde Alexandria. Unfortunately, all our fortresses had been con- 
signed to comonandants destitute of energy or skill. The artillery in them 
was ill^erved, because broken corps only had b^en thrown into them; aad 
the garrisons were exceedingly disheartened by the retreat of our active 
armies, which had fallen back to the Apennines. Mantua, the principal 
of these fortresses, did not deserve the reputation which had been conferred 
on it by Bonaparte's campaigns. It was not its strength, but the com- 
bination of events, that had prolonged its defence. In fact, Bonaparte, 
with about ten thousand men, had shut up fourteen thousand there to perish 
by fever and famine. General Latour-Fois^ac was now the commandant. 
He was a skilful olKcer of engineers, but had not the energy neoessary for 
this kind of defence. Discouraged by the irregularity of the place and Ibe 
wretched state of the fortifications, he ^ad no notion that it was possible to 
make amends for the want of walls by daring. His garrison, moreover, was 
inadequate, and ^fter the first assaults he appeared disposed to surrender. 
General Gardanne commanded at Alexandria..^ He was a resolute man, 
but not well informed. A first assault was vigorously repulsed by him, but 

* ^' Aboat this period a Rusfiiian oi)[icer of Suwarrow's staff wrote thus to Count Roi- 
topchin, at St. Petersburg: ' Far fron) applauding the brilliant triumphs of o*ur armft,t|ie 
cursed court of Vienna seeks only to retard our march. It insists that our great Suwar 
.row should divide his army and dir^fct it to several 'points at once. That court, which 
fears a too rapid conquest of Italy from designs which it does not avow, as it knows 
well' those of our magnanimous emperor, has, by the Ai;lic Council, forced the Archduke > 
Charles into a state of inactivity, and enjoined our incomparable chief to secure hiscoH- 
<}i]e8ts rather than extend them ; thus his army 'is to waste its time ana strength in the 
Btege of fortresses which would fall of themselves if the French army was destroyed. ' 
Received by his ministers, the Emperor Francis has, with his own hand, written to our 
illustrious general to pause in a career of conquest, the very rapidity of which fills him 
'Witl5f alarm.* " — Prince Hardenberff'js Memoirs. Jl. 

' t " The conquest of the citadel of Turin was of first-rate importance. Besides ren- 
»dering the allies masters of one of the strongest fortresses in Piedmont, it put into their 
hands six hundred, and eighteen pieces of cannon,', forty thousand muskets, and fifty 
thouBand quintals of powder, with the loss of only fifty metx/'^^St. Cyr» £.- 
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he had Hot the sagacity to discover in the place the resourcings that it stilF 
presented. 

The month of Thermldor had now arrived (the middle of July). More 
than a month had elapsed between the revolution of the 30th of Prairial, 
and the appointment of Joubert. Moreau felt the importance of taking the 
offensive before the fall of the fortresses, and of debouching, with a 
reorganized and reinforced array, upon the dispersed Austro-Russians. 
Unfortunately, he was shackled by the orders of the government, which had 
enjoined him to wait for Joubert. Thus, in this disastrous ^|h)paign,.the!'e 
was a series of unseasonable orders that always led to our reverses. A 
change of ideas and plans, in matters of execution' and especially in war, 
is always mischievous. If Moreau, to whom the command ought to have 
been given at the outset, had at least been invested with ft afler the battle 
of Cassano, and had held it undivided, all would have been saved ; but, 
associated first with Macdonald and afterwards with Joubert, he was pre- 
vented, for the second and third time, from repairing our misfortunes and 
recovering the honour of bur arms. 

Joubert, whom every effort had been made to attach, by a marriage and 
by caresses, to the party which was projecting a reorganization; lost a whole 
month, that of Messidor (June and July), in celebrating his wedding, and 
thus lost the decisive moment. These endeavours produced no real attach- 
ment in Joubert to the party whose supporter they were designed to make 
him^ for he continued devoted to the patriots, and they caused him to waste 
valuable time. He set out, observing to his young wife, " You will see me 
again, either dead or victorious." He went, in fact, with the heroic resolu- 
tion to conquer or die. This noble young general, on joining the army in* 
the middle of Thermidor (early in August), manifested the utmost deference 
for the consummate master whom he was called t6 succeed. He requested 
him to stay with' him, that he might benefit by his advice. Moreau, quite 
as generous as the young general, consented to stay till after his first battle, 
and to assist him with his counsels — a noble and touching instance of 
confraternity, which reflects honour on the virtues of our republican gene- 
rals, and belongs to a time when patriotic zeal still swayed the hearts of 
our warriors more than ambition. 

The French army, composed of the remains of the armies of Upper Italy 
and Naples, and of reinforcements frOm the interior, amounted to forty 
thousand men, completely organized, and impatient to measure their 
strength afresh with the enemy. Nothing could equal the patriotism of 
these soldiers, who, always beaten, were never disheartened, and always 
desired to turn again upon the enemy. No republican army deserved bet- 
ter of France, for none so thoroughly confuted the unjust reproach thrown 
upon the French, that they are incapable of supporting reverses. It is true, 
that part of its firmness was due to the brave and modest general in whom 
it had placed all its confidence, and who was always taken from it when he 
was about to lead it on again to victory. 

These forty thousand men were independent of the fifteen thousand 
destined to form, under Championkiet, the nucleus of the army of the 
High Alps. They had debouched by the Bormida on Acqui, and by 
the Bochetta on Gavi, and had again ranged themselves in advance of Novi. 
These forty thousand men, debouching in time, before the junction of the 
corps engaged in the sieges, might have obtained decisive advantages. But 
Alexandria had opened its gates on the 4th of Thermidor (July 22). A 
vague rumour was circulated that Mantua also had surrendered. This 
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melancholy iotelUgence was soon confifoied, and news arriVed that the 
c^itulation was signed on the 12th of Thermidor (July 30). Kray had 
rejoined Suwanrow with twenty thousand men; the acting force of the 
Austro-Russians amounted, at this moment, to «xty and some odd thousand. 
It was, therefore, i^o longer possible for Joubert to engage an enemy so 
superior, upon equal terms. He called a council of war. The general 
opinion was for returning to the Apennines, and confining themselves to the 
defensive, Hill further reinforcements should arrive. 

Joubert was about to execute his resolution, when he was prevented by 
Suwarrow, and obliged to accept battle. The French army was formed in 
a- semicircle on the slopes of the Monte Rotondo, which commands the 
whole plain of Novi. The left, consisting of Grouchy's and Lemoine's 
divisions, Extended circularly in advance of Pasturana. It had at its back 
the ravine of the Riasco, which rendered its rear accessible to an enemy 
who should dare venture into that ravine. The cavalry reserve, commanded 
by Richepanse, was in the rear of this wing. In the centre, Laboissi^re's 
division covered the hetghts to the right and left of the city of Novi. Wa- 
trin's division, at the right wing, defended the approaches to the Monte 
Rotondo, towards the Tortpna road. Dombrowsky, with one division, was 
blockading Seravallp. General Perignon commanded our left wing, St. Cyr 
our centre and our right. The position was strong, well-occupi6d on all 
points, and difficult to carry. Still, forty thousand men against more than 
sixty thousand, were immense odds. Suwarrow resolved to attack the 
position with his customary violence. He sent^Kray towards our left, with 
Ott's and Belegarde's divisions. The Russian corps of Derfelden, headed 
by Bagration's advanced guard, was to attack our centre, near Novi. Melas) 
staying a little behind with the rest of the army, was to assail our right. 
From a singular combination, or rather from the want of combination, the 
attacks were to be successive, and not simultaneous. 

On the 28th of Thermidor (August 15, 1799), Kray commenced the 
attack at five in the morning. Bellegarde attacked Grouchy's division on 
the extreme left, and lOtt, Lemoine's division. These two divisions, being 
not yet fii^rmed, had well nigh been surprised and broken. The obstinate 
resistance of one of the demi-brigades obliged Kray to throw himself upon 
the 20th light, w,hich he overwhelmed by directing his principal effort 
against it. His troops had already reached the plateau, when Joubert gal- 
loped up to the point of danger. It was too late to think of retreating, and 
it was necessary to risk everything in order to drive the enemy from the 
plateau. ' Advancing amidst the riflemen to encourage them, he received a 
ball, which entered near the heart, and stretched him upon the ground.* 

* "A new misfortune which befell France about this period, wa'fe the death of Joubert, 
who was killed at the battle of Novi, at the time when, touched by tlie miseries of his 
country, he forgot her offences, and felt nothing but her danger. Joubert was the friend 
of Championnet. On the latter being arrested, %e sent his resignation, to the Directory, 
and it was long ere he would again enter the service. "When he did, he was first ap- 
pointed to the command' of the 17th military division, the head-quarters of which were 
then in Paris, and a few weeks after, to the command of the army of Italy. The strik- 
ing similarity of situation between Joubert and Bonaparte is' most remarkable. Both 
were of equal age, and both, in their early pareer, suffered a sort of disgrace ; they were 
finally appointed to command, first, the 17th military division, aad afterwards the army 
of Italy. There is in all this a curious parity of events ; but death soon ended the career 
of one of the young heroes. That which ought to have constituted the happiness of his 
life was the cause of Joubert's death-^namely, his marriage. But how could he refrain 
from loving the woman he espoused ? Who can have forgotten Zaphirine de Montholon, 
faer enchanting grace, her playful wit, her good humour, and her beauty .^ "—DttcAesa 
d'AbrmUts. £. 
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Ai the tnoment of expiring^, the yoimg hero cried to his scMievs, " Forward^ 
my ]ad8 ! forvtratd ! " Thu-event might have produced disorder in the army ; 
but, luckily^ Moreaa had accompanied Joubert to this point He immedi- 
ately assumed the command, which was transferred to him by the general 
confidence, rallied the men burning with resentment, and led them back 
against the Austrians. .The gren^liers of the 34th drove' them with the 
bayonet, and threw them down the hill. Unluckily, the French had not 
yet their artillery in battery^ and the Austrians, on the contrary, were 
mowing down their ranks by a shower of howitzer-shot and balls. During 
this action, Bellegarde attempted to turn the extreme left by the ravine of 
the Riasoo, which has already been mentioned as affording access to our 
rear. He had made considerable way, when Perignon,.seaSonably opposing 
to him the reserve commanded by General Clausd, stopped 'him in his 
march. Perignon ^succeeded in driving him back into the plain, by send- 
ing Partonneaux's grenadiers and Richepanse's cavalry to charge him. This 
vigorous effort relieved the left wing. 

Owing to the singular combination of Suwarrow, who intended his attacks 
to' be successive, our centre had not yet been attacked. St. Cyr had had |ime 
to make his dispositions and to draw Watrin's division, f>rming his extreme 
righf, towards Novi. At the earnest desire of Kray, who begged to be sup- 
ported by an attack upon the centre, Bagration had at length determined 
to assail it with his advanced guard. Laboissiere's division, which was on 
the left of Novi, suffering Bagration's Russians to approadh within hidf 
mosket-shot, received them with a tremendous fire of musketry and grape, 
and covered the plain with dead. Bagration, unshaken, then directed 
some batteries to turn Novi by oUr right ; but, being encountered by 
Watrm's division, which was approaching Novi, they were driven back 
into the plain. 

Half the day was now spent, and our line was not yet broken. Suwar- 
row had just come up with th^ Russian corps of Derfelden. He ordered a 
new general attack on the whole line. Kray was to assail the left again, 
Derfelden and Bagration the centre. Melas was directed to accelerate 
his pace, in order to overwhelm our right. Having made all his disposi- 
tions, the enemy adv.anced upon the whole line. Kray, persisting in his 
efforts agamst our left, directed Bellegarde to turn it, while Ott was to 
attack it in front ;^ but Clausel's reserve repulsed Bellegarde's troops, and 
LemoiAe's division hurled Ott down the slopes of the hills. ' In the centre, 
Suwarrow caused a furious attack to be made to the right and left of Novi. 
A fresh attempt to turn the town was foiled, as in the morning, by Watrin's 
divisbn: Unluckily, our soldiers, hurried away by their ardour, pursued 
the enemy too closely, ventured into the plain, and were driven back lo 
their position. At one o'clock the fire slackened again, in consequence of 
the general fatigue; but it soon recommenced with violence, and for four 
hours the French, immovable as walls, resisted with admirable cool- 
ness the utmost fury of the Russians. They had sustained, thus far, but in- 
considerable loss. The Austro-Kussians, on the contrary, had suffered 
severely. The plain was strewed with their dead and wounded. Unfor 
tunately, the rest of the Austro-Russian army, under the command of 
Melas, arrived from Rivalta. This fresh irruption was about to be directed 
against our right. St. Cyr, on perceiving this, called back Watrin's 
division,, which had advanced too far into the plain, and directed it towards^ 
a plateau to the right of Novi. But while it was making this movement, 
it found itself enveloped on all sides by the numerous corps of Melas^ 
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Aldtm«d at this «ight, it was broken, aod reached the plateau in conftision. 
It was ralHed, however, a little to the rear. Hffeanwhil^, Suwarrow, re- 
doubling his efforts at the centre, near Novi, at length drove the Frencfi 
intb the town, and made himself master of the heights which contmanded 
it on the right and left. From that moment, Moreau, deetning retreat 
necessary, gave orders for it before the further progress of the enemy should 
intercept the communication with Gavi. On the right, Watrin's division 
was obliged to cut its way through, in order to regain the road to Gavi, , 
which was already closed. Laboissiere's division retired from Novi ; Le- 
nnoine's and Grouehy's divisions fell back on Pasturana, having to sustain 
furious charges by Kray. Unfortunately, a battalion penetrated into the 
ravine of Riasco, which t-uns behind Pasturana. Its fire threw our columns 
into disorder. Artillery and cavalry were intermingled. Lemoine's divi- 
sion, closely pressed by the eflemy, dispersed and threw itself into the ravipe. 
Our soldiers wire driven along like dust raised by the wind. Perignon 
and Grouchy rallied a few brave fellows to stop the enemy and to save the 
artillery ; but they were wounded and mad^ prisoners. Perignon had re- 
ceived seven sabre wounds, and Grouchy si^x. The br^ve Colli, the Pied- 
moDtese general, who had distinguished himself in the first campaigns 
against us, and who had afterwards entered into our service, formed a 
square with some battalions, resisted till it was broken, and fell dreadfully 
mangled into the hands of the Russians. 

After this first moment of confusion, the army rallied in advance of Gavi. 
The Austro-Russians were too much fatigued to pursue. It could there- 
fore mafch without being molested. The loss on both sides was equal ; it 
amounted to about ten thousand men for each army. But the killed and 
wounded were much more numerous on the Austro-Russian side. The 
French had lost a much greater niimber of prisoners. They had lost also 
their commander-in-chief, four generals of division, thirty-seven pieces of 
cannon, and four pait of colours. Never had they displayed cooler and 
mote persevering couiage. They were inferior to the enemy by at least 
om^thlrd. The Russians had shown their fanatical bravery, but they owed 
the advantage to number only, and not to the combinations of the general,* 
who had betrayed on this occasion the grossest ignorance. He had, in. 
fact, exposed his columns to the risk of being cut off one after another, 
and had not sufficiently supported himself on our right, the point which he 
ought to have overwhelmed. This deplorable battle shut us definitively 
out of Italy, and forbade us to keep the field any longer. We were obliged 
to confine ourselves to the Apennines, fortunate in being still able to retain 
them. The loss 6f the battle could not be imputed to Moreau, but to the 
unlucky circumstance of the junction of Kray with Suwarrow. Jbubert's 
delay was the sole cause of this last disaster. 

All our misfortunes were not confined to the battle pf Novi. The expe- 
ditiorr against Holland, so long announced, was at length executed con- 

• 
* " Suwarrow*s order of battle at Novi was highly characteristic of that singular war- 
rior. It was simply this : * Kray and Bellegarde. will attack the left— the Russians the 
centre — Melas the right.* To the sdldiers he said, * God wills, the Emperor orders, 
Suwarrow comiiiajida, that to-mori,ow the enemy be conquered.' Dressed in his usual 
costume, in his shir|; down to the waist, he was on horseback at the advanced posts the 
^whole preceding evening, attended by a few horsemen, minutely reconnoitring the re- 
publican position. . He was recognised from the French lines by the singularity of hi* 
dresl^, and a skirmish of advanced posts in consequence tootk place." — Prinet Harden- 
berg'g Memoirs. E. 
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jointly by the English, and the Russians. Paul L bad, in; a treaty, with 
Jritt, stipulated to furnish seventeen thousand Russians, who were to be in 
English pay and to act in If oil and. Afler many difficulties had been sur- 
mounted, the expedition had been prepared for the commenjCi^ment of 
Fructidor (the end of August). Thirty thpusand English w^re to join the 
seventeen thousand Russians, and, if the landing were efiected without 
obstacle, there would be a well-grounded hope of wresting HollaiMl from 
the French, This was a most important point for England ; and, had she 
- only succeeded in destroying the fleets and the arsenals of Holland, she 
would have been amply repaid for the expenses of the expedition. A con- 
siderable squadron sailed for the Baltic to fetch the Russians. The first 
detachment set sail under the command of General Abercromby, to attempt 
a landing. All. the troops .of the expedition^ when once assembled, were 
to be under the supreme command of the Duke of York. ^ 

The most advantageous point for landing in Holland was the mouth of 
the Meuse. The enemy would thus threaten the line -of retreat of the. 
Fjencjh, and be very near the Hague, where the stadtholder had most par- 
tisans. A more convenient coast caused a preference to be given to North 
Holland. Abercromby proceeded to the Helder, where he arrived towards 
the end of August. After overcoming many obstacles, he landed near the 
Helder, in .the environs ofGroot-Keeten, on the 10th of Fructidor (August 
27). The immense preparations which the expedition had required, and 
the presence of all the English squadrons on the coast, had sufficiently 
forewarned the French and put them upon their guard. Brune commanded 
both the Balavian and the French army. He had at hand no more than 
seven thousand French and ten thousand Dutch,, commanded by Daendels. 
He had sent the Batavian division ^to the environs of the Helder, and dis- 
posed the French division in the environs of Harlem, Abercromby, on 
landing, fell in with the Dutch at (Grrpot-Keeten, repulsed them, and thus 
assured the disembarkation of his troops. The Dutch showed no want of 
bravery on this occasion, but they were not directed with sufficient skill by 
General Daendels, and were obliged to fall bsrck. Brune picked theoi up, 
and made dispositions for attacking fort^iwith the. troops which had landed, 
before they had solidly established themselves, and were reinforced iby the 
English and Russian divisions, by which they were to be joined. 

The l)utch iflanifested the best* dispositions. The national guards had 
oiTered to garrison the fortresses, and this had enabled Brune to reinforce 
himself with fresh troops. He had called to him Dumonceau's division, 
six thousand strong, and he resolved to attack, very early in September, 
the camp in which the English had established themselves. This camp 
was formidable. It was the Zyp, once a morass, drained by Dutch indus- 
try, forming an extensive area, intersected by dikes and canals, and covered 
with dwellings. It was pccupied by seventeen thousand English, who had 
^ there made the best defensive dispositions. J^rune had at most but twenty 
thousand men to attack it; -and that number was very inadequate, on 
account of the nature of th^ ground. This camp he assailed on the 22d 
of Fructidor (September. 8), and, afler an obstinate conffict, was obliged to 
beat a retreat and to fall back upon Amsterdam. - From that moment, be 
could no longer prevent the assembling of all the Anglo-Russian forces, 
and was obliged to wait for the formation of a French army to figfct them. 
This establishment of the English in North Holland led to the event that ^ 
was most to be apprehended, namely, the defection of the great Dutch 
fleet. The Texel had not been closed, and the English admiral, Mitchell 
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'ivas enabled to enter it with all his ships. Emissaries of the Prince of 
.Orange had been long labooring to excite the Dutch seamen. On t^ first 
summoDs of Admiral Mitchell, they rose and forced their admiral, Story, 
to surrender. The whole Dutch navy thus fell into the hands of the Eng- 
lish ; and this of itself was to them an inestimable advantage. 

These tidings reaching Paris, one afler another, produced the effect which 
. might naturally be expected from them. They increased the fermentation 
of the parties, and particularly the animosity of the patriots, who demanded, 
with greater warmth than ever, the employment of the great revolutionary 
means. l*he liberty restored to the journals and the clubs had caused a 
great number to spring up again. The remnant of the Jacobin party had 
met in the old Riding-House, where our first assemblies held their sittings. 
'Though the law forbade the popular societies to assume the form of delibe- 
. rative assemblies, the society of the Riding-House had nevertheless given 
to itself a president, secretaries, ^c, under different titles. Here figured 
fiouchotte, the ex-minister, Drouet, Felix Lepelletier, and Arena, all of 
them disciples or accomplices of BalxBu£ Here were invoked the manes 
of Goujon, Soubrany, and the victims of Grenelle. Here were demanded, 
in the style of 1793, the punishment of all the leeches that sucked the blood 
of the people, the disarming of the royalists, the levy en masse, the esta- 
. blishment of manufactories of arms in the public places, the restitution of 
their cannon and pikes to the national guards, &c. Here, too, it was more 
especially insisted on that the late directors, to whom were attributed the 
recent disasters as consequences of their administration, should be placed 
under accusation. When the results of the battle of Novi and the events 
in Holland became known, the violence of these men was unbounded. 
The generals were loaded with abuse. Moreau was termed a fumbler, 
Joubert himself, notwithstanding his heroic death, wais accused of having 
ruined the army by his tardiness in joining it. His young wife, and Messrs. 
•de Semonville, Sainte-Foy, and Talleyrand, to whom his marriage was 
attributed, were objects of especial vituperation. The Dutch government 
was charged with treason ; it wasi said to be composed of aristocrats, crea- 
. tures of the stadtholder, enemies to France and liberty. The Journal des 
Hommes libres, the organ of the party that met at the Riding-House, 
repeated all these declamations, and added to the scandal of the expressions 
that of printing them. 

This animosity struck a kind of terror into many people. They were 
apprehensive of a return to the scenes of 1793.* Those who styled them- 
selves the moderates, the politicians, and who, like Sieyes, entertained the 
laudable design, and the somewhat bold pretension of saving France from 
the fury of the parties and of constituting it a second time, were indignant 
^t the acrimony of these new Jacobins. Sieyes in particular was in the 
habit of expressing his dread of them, and he declared against them ,with 
all the vivacity of his temper. They might, it is true, be deemed formi- 
dable, for, besides the spouters and firebrands who exerted their energy in 
^ the clubs or in the newspapers, they numbered, partisans more weighty, 
more powerful, and consequently more dangerous, in the government itself. 
Jn the first place, there were in the Councils all the patriots excluded last' 

* «*The multitude, to whom it is only necessary to present the phantom of the past 

in order to inspire it with dread, ranged themselves, in their apprehension of the return 

of the system of Terror, on the side of the moderate party ; and the ultra-republicans 

Tailed in an attempt to obtain a declaration that the country was in danger, as at the end 

. of the Legislative Assembly."— ^t^net. E. 
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yen by the Bchiims^ who had entered by fbrce by means of the elections of' 
this year, and who repeated, in more moderate language, nearly the same 
thtnj^s that were said in the society at the Riding-House. These were men 
who were unwilling to run the risk of a new constitution, who, moreover, 
distrusted those who proposed to frame one, and who feared lest in the 
generals the government was seeking a dangerous support. They desired, 
besides, in order to extricate France from her perils, measures similar to 
those employed by the committee of public safety. The Council of An- 
cients, more moderate s^d more prudent, were not much tainted ^y these 
sentiments; but more than two hundred members warmly supported them 
in the Five Hundred. In this number there were not only hotheaded men, 
like Augereau, but wise and enlightened men, like Jourdan. These two 
generals gave the patriotic party a great ascendency in the Five Hundred. 
In the Directory, this party had two voices — Gohier and Moulins. Barras 
coiuinued undecided. On the one hand, he distrusted Sieyes, who testified 
but little esteem for him, and considered hiift as thoroughly corrupt : on 
the other, he dreaded the patriots and their extravagances. He hesitated, 
therefore, to declare for either. In the ministry, the patriots had just 
gained a new supporter in Bernadotte. This general was' much less vehe- 
ment than most of the generals of the army of Italy ; and the reader will 
recollect that his division, on arriving at the Tagliamento, .quarrelled with 
that of Augereau about the use of the word Monsieur, which it had already 
substituted for that of dtoyen. But Bernadotte cherished a restless ambi- 
tion. He had observed with vexation the confidence granted to Joubert 
by the reorganizing party ; he conceived that Moreau was thought of since 
the death of Joubert, and this circumstance indi^osing him against the 
plans of reoi^anization, attached him entirely to the patriots. General 
Marbot, commandant of Paris, a violent republican, held the same senti- 
ments as Bernadotte. 

Thus two hundred stanch deputies in tie Five Hundred, at the head of 
whom were two celebrated generals, the minister at war, the military com- 
mandant of Paris, two directors, a great number of journals and clubs, and 
a considerable remnant of men who had compromised themselves^ flft for a 
dwp de main, might well occasion some alarm ; and though the Moun- 
taineer party could not spring up again, it is easy to conceive what fears it 
still excited in persons still full of the recollections of 1793. 

Bourguignon had not given satisfaction in the exetcise of the functions 
of the police. He was an honest citizen, but rather indiscreet. Barras 
proposed to Sieyes a creature of his own, whom he had recently sent as 
ambassador to Holland, the supple and crafty Fouche. Formerly a mem- 
ber of the Jacobins, thoroughly acquainted with their spirit and their 
secrets, not at all attached \s> their cause, seeking amidst the wreck of 
parties to save only his own fortune, Fouche was eminently qualified to be 
a spy upon his old friends, and to secure the Directory from their projects. 
He was accepted l^y Sieyes and Roger Ducos, and was invested with the 
ministry of police. This was, under the circumstances, a valuable acquisi- 
tion. He confirmed Barras in the idea of attaching himself rather to the 
reorganizing party than to the patriot party, because the latter had no 
prospects, and was liable, moreover, to carry him too far. 

This measure ^being taken, war against the patriots commenced. Sieyes, 
who had considerable influence over the Ancients, because that council was 
wholly composed o( moderates smd politicicms, exerted that influence ia^ 
obtain authority to shut up the new society of the Jacobins. As the Riding 
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House appertained lo the Toileries, it was comprised in the precincts of 
the palace of the Ancients. Each council having the police of its own 
precincts, the Ancients had power to shut up the Riding-Honse. Accord- 
in^j, the commission of the inspectors issued an ordinance forbidding all 
meetings in that place. A single sentinel placed at the door was sufficient 
to prevent the meeting of the new Jacobins. This was a proof that, if the 
declamations were the same, the strength was not so. The motive assigned 
by the Council of the Ancients for this ordinance was a re^rt of the deputy 
Cornet Courtois, the same who drew up the report on the 9th of Ther- 
midor, took occasion from it to make a new denunciation against the plots 
of the Jacobins. His denunciation was followed by a discussion tending 
to order a report on this subject. 

The patriots, driven from the Riding-House, retired to a spacious build- 
ing in the Rue du Bac, and there recommenced their habitual declamations.* 
As their organization ipto a deliberative assembly remained the same, the 
constitution gave the executive power a right to prohibit the meetings of 
their society. Sieyes, Roger Ducos,,and Barras, decided, at the instigation 
of Fouche, to prohibit them. Gohier and Moulins were of a different 
opinion, remarking that, in the present danger, it was necessary to revive 
the public'spirit by means of clubs ; that the society of the new Jacobins 
comprised some wrong heads, but no formidable demagogues, since they 
had given way to a single sentinel when the Riding-House was closed - 
against them. Their opinion was not heeded, and the decision was taken 
The execution of it was deferred till after the celebration of the anniver- 
sary of the 10th of August, which was to be held on the 23d of Thermidor. 
Sieyes was president of the Directory ; in that quality he was to speak at 
the solemnity. The speech which he delivered was. a remarkable one. 
He sought, in the course of it, to point out the danger in which the new 
anarchists involved the republic, and denounced them as dangerous con- 
spirators, dreaming of a new revolutionary dictatorship. The patriots who 
attended the ceremony gave an unfavourable reception to this speech, and 
uttered some vociferations. Amidst discharges of artillery, Sieyes and 
Barras conceived that they heard balls whizzing past their ears. They 
returned to the Directory highly incensed. Distrusting the authorities of 
Paris, they resolved to take the military cotnmand from Marbot, who 
was accused of being a warm patriot and of participating in the pre- 
tended plots of the Jacobins. Fouche proposed Lefebre, a brave gene- 
ral, who concerned himself about nothing but the military watchword, 
and was an utter stranger to the intrigues of the parties, as his suc- 
cessor. Marbot was therefore dismissed ; and, on the day after the next, 
the ordinance prohibiting the meeting of the society in the Rue du Bac 
was issued. 

The patriots made no more resistance at the Rue du Bac than at the 
Riding-House. They retired and remained definitively dispersed. But' 

* *' Under Fouch6*8 auspices, the power of the Jacobins was speedily put to the test. 
He at once closed the Riding-School hall whe^e their meetings were held, and, sup- 
. ported by the Council of Ancients, within whose precincts it was placed, prohibited any 
farther assemblies in that situation. The democrats, expelled from their old den, reas- 
sembled in a new place of meeting in the Rue du Bac, where their declamations were 
renewed with as much vehemence as ever. But public opinion had changed; the 
people were no longer disposed to rise in insurrection to support their ambitious pfojects. 
Fouch6, taking advantage of this inaction, resolved to follow up his blow, and the Jaeo- 
bin club, which had spread such havoc through the world, was at last and forever 
clo0ed."-^!tMm. £ 
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they bad stUI the journals left them, and of these they made a formidaMe 
use. That which styled itself Journal des Hommes litres declaimed with 
extreme violence against all the members of the Directory, who were 
known to have approved of the prohibition. Sieyes was severely handled. 
That perfidious priest, said the patriotic journals, has sold the republic to 
Prussia. He agreed with that power to re-establish monarchy in France, 
and to give the crown to Brunswick. These charges had no other founda- 
tion than the well-known opinion of Sieyes upon the constitution and his 
residence in Prussia. He was daily repeating, in fact, that the firebrands 
and the spouters rendered all government impossible ; that it was necessary 
to concentrate the authority ; that liberty might be compatible with mon- 
archy, witness England ; but that it was incompatible with the successive 
domination of every party. He was even reported to have made use of 
this expression — that the north of Europe was full of wise and moderate 

' princes, who would be capable, with a strong constitution, of making France 
happy. Such language, whether truly or falsely attributed to Sieyes, might 
have been used by him, and was sufficient to cause plots to be imputed to 
him, which had no existence but in the imagination of his enemies. Barras 
experienced no better usage than Sieyes. The delicacy with which the 
patriots had long treated him, because he had always flattered' them with 
the prospect of his support, was thrown aside. They declared him a traitor, 
a corrupt man, who was of no service to, any party. Fouche, his adviser, 
an apostate like himself, was loaded with similar reproaches. Rog«r 
Ducos, was in their opinion, only an idiot, blindly adopting the opinion of 
two traitors. 

The liberty of the press was unlimited. The law proposed by Berlier 
having been rejected, there was but one way left for attacking writers ; that 
was, to procure the revival of a law of the Convention against those who, 
either by acts or writings, tended to the overthrow of the republic. It was 
requisite that this intention should be demonstrated before the law became 
applicable, and then the law decreed the punishment of death. It was im- 
possible to resort to this. A new law had been demanded from the legisla- 
tive fbody, and it had been decided that the subject should be immediately 
taken into consideration. But, in the meantime, the attacks were kept up 
with the same violence ; and the three directors composing the majority 
declared that it was impossible to govern. They resolved to apply to this 
case Article 144 of the constitution, which gave the Directory a rights to 
issue warrants for' the apprehension of the authors of, or accomplices in, 
plots formed against the republic. They were obliged to wrest this article 

^ exceedingly, in order to apply it to the journalists. As, however, it afforded 
the means of stopping the violence of their publications, by seizing their 
presses and apprehending the writers, the directorial majority, by the advice 
of Fouche, issued warrants against the authors of eleven journals, and 
ordered seals to be put upon their presses. The ordinance was communis 
cated, on the 17th of Fructidor (September 3), to the legislative body, and 
produced strong excitement in the patriots. They raised an outcry against 
a stretch of authority, a dictatorship, &c. 

Such was the state of affairs. In the Directory, in the Councils, every- 
where, in short, the moderates, the politicians, were arrayed against the 
patriots. The former had the majority in the Directory as in the Councils. 
The patriots were in a minority, but they were ardent, and made noise 
enough to frighten their adversaries. Fortunately, the means were worn 
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out, like the parties, and on either side they were much more likely to 
frighten than ' hurt. The Directory had twice prohibited the meetings of 
the new spciety of the Jacobins, and suppressed their journals. The 
patriots cried out, blustered, but had neither hardihood nor partisans enough 
to attack the government.* In this situation, which had lasted ever since 
the 30th of Prairial, that is, for nearly three months, the idea, so common 
on the eve of decisive events — that of a reconciliation — was broachfed. 
Many deputies of all parties proposed an interview with the members of the 
Directory, to explain and to adjust their reciprocal grievances. We are all 
lovers of liberty, said they ; we are desirous of saving it from the perils to 
which it is exposed by the defeats of our armies ; let us endeavour, then, 
to agree together upon the choice of the means, since that choice is our 
only cause of discord. The interview took place at the residence of Barras. • 
There is not, and there cannot he, any reconciliation between parties, for 
it would be necessary that they should renounce their object, and this can 
never be brought about by a conversation. The patriot deputies complained 
that plots were daily talked of, 4hat the president of the Directory himself 
had pointed to a class of dangerous men who were Meditating the ruin of 
the republic. They begged to be told who those men were, in order that 
they might, not be confounded with the patriots. Sieyes, to whom this 
inquiry was addr.essed, replied, by adverting to the conduct of the popular 
societies and of the journals, and by expatiating on the dangers of a fresh 
anarchy. He was then asked to point out the real anarchists, that they 
might unite against and attack them. '' But how is it possible for us to 
unite against them," said Sieyes, '< when not a day passes but members of 
the legislative body ascend the tribune to support them ! " — " It is we, then, 
whom you attack," rejoined the deputies, to whom Sieyes had given this 
answer. *♦ When we wish to c6me to an explanation with you, you abuse 
and repulse us." A fit Of ill-humour succeeding, the parties immediately 
separated, addressing language to each other much more threatening than 
conciliatory. i 

Immediately after this interview, Jourdan conceived the idea of an 
important proposition, that of declaring the country in danger. This 
' declaration would lead of course to the levy en masscy and to several other 
great revolutionary measures. It was submitted to the Five Hundred on 
the 17th of Fructidor (September 13). The moderate party strongly op- 
posed it, alleging that this measure, instead of strengthening, would only 
weaken, the government by exciting exaggerated %ars and dangerous 
agitations. The patriots insisted that some great commotion was required 
to rouse the publi<» spirit, and to save the Revolution. This expedient, 
which was excellent in 1793, could not possibly succeed at the present 
moment, and would have been but an erroneous application of the past. 
Lucien Bonaparte, Boulay of La Meurthe, and Chenier, warmly opposed it, 
and obtained the adjournment of the question till the following day. The 
patriots of the clubs had tumultuously surrounded the palace of the Five 
Hundred, and insulted several of the deputies. It was reported that Ber- 

* *' France was on the eve of being delivered over to anarchy, when the Directonr 
thought ol the expedient of applying to the press the article of the constitution which 
gave the executive power the nght to arrest all persons suspected "Sf carrying on 

Slots against the republic. This bold step produced an immediate ebullition among the 
nmocr^ts, but it was confined to declamations and threats. The tribune resounded 
with indignant harangues,. but not a sword was dttLwn^^LaereUlU, £ 
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Qftdotte, at their urgent desire, was at>out to mount his horse, and to pot 
himself at their head, for the purpose of excitioff an insurrection. It is 
certain that sereral of the firebrands of the party had strongly pressed- him 
to do 80. There was reason to fear that he would euffer himself to be 
prevailed upon. Barras and Fouche called upon him, and endeavoured to 
come to an explanation with him. They found him full of resentment 
against the plans which had been formed, he said, with Joubert Barras 
and Fouche assured him that nothing of the kind had taken place, and 
entreated him to keep quiet. 

They returned to Sieyes, and agreed to force Bernadotte to resign with- 
out dismissing him. Sieyes, conversing on the same day with Bernadotte, 
led him to say that he wished soon to return to active service, and that he 
should consider the command of bxv army as the most grateful reward for 
his ministry. Interpreting this reply as an application for his removal, 
Sieyes, Barras, and Roger Ducos immediately resolved to write to Berna- 
dotte that his resignation was accepted. They seized the opportunity, 
while Gohier and Moulins were absent, to adopt tbi^ determination. On the 

^very next day the letter to Bernadotte was written. The latter was 
astounded. He replied to the Directory in a very bitter letter, in which he 
said that they accepted a resignation which had never been offered, and 
demanded his half-pay. Tidings of this disguised dismissal reached the 
Five Hundred, at t^e moment when that assembly was about to vote on 
the question of the country in danger. A strong sensation was excited bj 
it. " Some extraordinary measures are preparing," exclaimed the patriots. 
** Let us swear," said Jourdau, " to die in our curule chairs ! " — " My 
head shall fall," cried Augereau, " before any outrage shall be cooa*- 

' mitted upon the national representation." At length, after great tumult, 
the question was put to the vote. Jourdan's motion was negatived by 
a majority of 245 votes against 177, and the country was not dedared 
in danger. 

When Gohier and Moulins were apprized of Bernadotte's dbmissal, 
which had been decided upon without their participation, they com- 
plained to their colleagues, saying that such a measure ought not to 
have been adopted without the concurrence of the five directors. '* We 
formed the majority," replied Sieyes, '* and we had a right to do what 
we have done." Gohier and Moulins immediately paid an official visit to 
Bernadotte, and they took care to make as much parade as possible on the 
occasion. 

The administration of the department of the Seine also excited some 
distrust in the directorial majority; it was changed. # Dubois de Craned 
succeeded Bern^otte as minister at war. 

The disorganization was, therefore, complete in all respects. Qeateit 
abroad by the coalition, nearly overturned at home by the parties, the re* 
public appeared to be threatened with speedy ruin.* It was requisite that 

* <' Merit was generally persecuted ; all men of honour chased from public situations 
robbers evenrwhere assembled in their infernal caverns; the wicked were in powfr ; the 
apolo^sts of the system of Terror were thundering in the tribune; spoliation was le- 
estabhshed under the name of false loans ; thousands of victims were already designed 
under the name of hostage)^; the signal for pillage, murder, and conflagration, anxious- 
ly looked for, couched in the words, < the country is in danger ! ' the citizens had n^ 
security ibr their lives ; the state for its finances. All Europe was in arms against 
«s. Our armies were routed; our conquests were lost; the territory of the repub- 
lic menaced with invasion. Such was the situation of France previous to the revo- 



«,iorce ahonid apring jap tom^whfKre, either to 4^1 the iMieni or to friOh 
• atvid the foreign powerik It w«s irapowble to hope ftr this force in % 
victorious party, for they were all alike worn o«H and diserediled. It oqhU 
only issue from the bosom of the armies, in whioh a power, a sileati r^tdar> 
glorious power resides, such as Is wanted by a nation weary of the agita? 
tion of dissensions and the confusion of opiqiona. Amidst this great 
dissolution, all eyes turned to the men who had distinguished themselves 
during, the Revolution, and seemed to seek a chief '< We want no more 
babblers," Sieyes had once observed ; " we want a head and a sword." 
The head was found, for it was in the Directory. A sword was sought for. 
Heche was dead. Joubert^ whose youth, excellent disposition, and heroism, 
recommended him to all the friends of the republic, had just expired at 
Novi. Moreau, who was deemed the greatest captain among the generals 
.left in Europe, had produced on public opinion the impression of a cold, 
indecisive, unenterprising character, and indisposed to undertake great 
responsibility. Massena, one of our greatest generals, had not yet earned 
the glory of the saviour of the country. Besides, he was regarded as 
merely a soldier. Jourdan had just been vanquished. Augereau wa? a 
turbulent spirit, Bernadotte a restless one, and neither of these had acquired 
sufficient renown. There was one resplendent personage, who concentrated 
in himself every species of glory, who had followed up a hundred victories 
by a desirable peace, who had raised France to the pintiacle of greatness 
at Campo Formio, and who at his departure seemed to have carried his 
good fortune away with him— rthat was Bonaparte. But he was in a dis- 
tant land. He was compelling the echoes of the East to repeat his name. 
He alone had continued to be victorious, and he was hurling, on the banks 
of the Nile and the Jordan, those thunderbolts with which he had formerly 
. affrighted Europe on the Adige. It was not enough to deem him glorious, 
men were determined to think him interesting. They insisted that he was 
exiled by a distrustful and jealous authority. While, like an adventurer, 
he was seeking a career vast as his imagination, he was considered as the 
submissive citizen, repaying by victories the exile to which he was 
condemned. "Where is Bonaparte?" said one to another. "With a 
constitution already impaired, his life js wasting away under a burning sky. 
Ah! if he were among us, the republic would not be threatened with 
speedy ruin. Europe and the factions would alike respect it ! " Confused 
rumours were circulated respecting him. Sometimes it was said that Victory, 
unfaithful to all theFrenctl generals, had, in his turn, Yorsaken. him, in his 
distant expedition. But such rumours were discredited. " He is invinci- 
ble," was the reply ; s" instead of having experienced reverses, he is march- 
ing to the conquest of all the East." Gigantic projects were attributed to 
him. Some went so far as to assert that he had traversed Syria, and crossed 
the Euphrates and the Indus ; others that he had marched to Constantinople, 
and that, after overthrowing the Ottoman efnpire, he would fall upon Europe 
in rear. The newspapers were full of these conjectures, which prove what 
imagiiiation expected of this young man. 

The Directory had sent him orders tb return, and had collected in the 
Mediterranean an immense fleet, composed of French and Spanish ships, > 
to bring the army back.* The general's brothers, ^ho had remained in 

lation of the 18th Brumaire and the establishment of the Consolate."— fVrxt Y§ar qf 
^the Consulate. £. 

* It should be observed that the existence of sucban order is disputed. We know of 
no ordinance of the Directory, si^rned Treilhard, Barras, and Lareveill^iey and datea the 
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Paris, and were eommisaimied to inform him of the state of affairs, had 
sent him despatch aAer despatch, to apprize him of the confusion into 
which the republic had fallen, and to arse him to return. But these letters 
had to oross the seas and to pass through the English squadrons, and it was 
not known whether the hero would receive them, and come back before the 
dissolution of the republic. 

7th of Preirial, recalling Bonamurte to Europe. LajreveilUre, in hit Memoin, declares 
, that he has no recollection of naving given this signature, and considers the ordinance 
as fabricated. In this case, however, the naval expedition under Bmix, would remainr 
unaccounted for. At any rate, it is certain that the Directory at this period wished for - 
Bonaparte, and that it dreaded his ambition much less than the ferocity of Suwarrow. 
If the order is not authentic, it is probable ; and, besides, it is of little consequence, fov> 
Bonaparte was authorized to return whenever he should think fit 
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CONTINUATION OF THE OPERATIONS OF BONAPARTE IN EGYPT- 
CONQUEST OF UPPER EGYPT BY DESAIX; EXPEDITION TO SYRIA; 
CAPTURE OF THE FORT OF EL ARISCH AND JAFFA j BATTLE OF 
MOUNT TABOR; SIEGE OF ST. JEAN D' ACRE— RETURN TO EGYPT; 
3ATTLE OF ABOUKIR;. DEPARTURE FOR FRANCE— OPERATIONS IN 
EUROPE— MARCH OF THE ARCHDUKE CHARLES TO THE RHINE, 
AND OF 8UWARROW INTO SWITZERLAND; MOVEMENT OF MAS- 
SENA; MEMORABLE VICTORY OF ZURICH; PERILOUS SITUATION 
OF SUWARROW; HIS DISASTROUS RETREAT; SALVATION OF 
FRANCE -EVENTS IN HOLLAND; DEFEAT AND CAPITULATION OF 
THE ANGLO-RUSSIANS; EVACUATION OF HOLLAND. 

# 

Bonaparte, after the battle of the Pyramids, had found hknself master 
of Egypt He had begun to establish himself there, and sent his generals 
into the provinces to complete the conquest of them. Desaix, placed at 
the entrance of Upper Egypt, with a division of about three thousand men, 
was directed to reduce the remnants of Mourad Bey's force in that province 
It was in Yend«miaire and Brumaire in the preceding year (October, 
1798), at the moment when the inundation was over, that Desaix had com- 
menced his expedition. The en^^y had retired before him, anSl did not 
wait for him till he reached Sediman ; there, on the 16th of Vend^miitire 
(October 7, 1796), Desaix had fought a sanguinary )»attle with the despe- 
rate relics of Mourad Bey. None of the engagements of the French* in 
"Egypt was so bloody. Two thousand French had to combat with four 
thousand Mamelukes and eight thousand Fellahs, intrenched in the village 
of Sediman. The battle was conducted in the same manner as that of the 
Pyramids, and like all those fought in Egypt. The Fellahs were behind 
the walls of the village, and the horse in the plain. Desaix had formed in 
two squares, and had placed on his wings two other small squares, in order 
to break the shock of the enemy's cavalry. For the first time, our infantry 
was broken, and one of the small squares was penetrated. But, by a sud* 
den and admirable instinct, our brave soldiers immediately threw them- 
selves on the ground, that the great squares might be able to fire without 
hitting them. The Mamelukes, passing over them, charged the great 
squares with, fury for several successive hours, and rushed in desperation 
on the points of the bayonets till they expired. As usual, the squarea 
then moved off to attack the intrench ments, and carried them. During 
this movement, the Mamelukes, describing an arc of a circle, came to 
slaughter the wounded on the rear, but they were soon driven from this 
field of carnage, and the enraged soldiers put to death a considerable num- 
ber of them. Never was fi^Id of battle so thickly strewed with slain. The 
French had lost three hundred men. Desaix continued his march during 
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the whole W^ter, and after a series of actions^ harinff reduced Upper 
Egypt as far as the cataracts, he made himself equally feared for bis 
bravery , and beloved for his clemency. In Cairo, Bonaparte had been 
named Sultan Kebir, the Fire Sultan. In Upper Egypt, Desait was called 

' the Just Sultan. ^ 

Bonaparte had, meanwhile, marched to Belbeys, to drive Ibrahim Bey 
into Syria, and he. had collected by the way the wrecks of the caravan of 
Mecca, plundered \by the Arabs. Returning to Cairo, he continued to 

' establish there ah entirely French administration. An insurrection, excited 
in Cairo by the secret agents of Mourad Bey, was roost severely quelled, and 
completely disheartened the enemies of the French.* Thus passed the win- 
ter between 1798 and 1799 in the expectation of events. During this inter- 
val, Bonaparte received intelligence of the declaration of war by the Porte, 
and of the preparations which it was making against him with the aid of the 
English. Two armies were being formed, one at Rhodes, the other in 
Syria. These two armies were to act simultaneously in the spring of 
1799, the one by landing at Aboukir, near Alei^andria, the other by 
crossing the desert which separates Syria from Egypt. Bonaparte was in- 
stantly aware of his position, and determined, according to his custom, to 
disconcert the enemy and to forestall him by a sudden attack. He couM 
not cross the desert which parts Egypt from Syria in summer, and he re- 
solved to avail himself of the winter for destroying the assemblages of 

* troops forming at Acre, at Damascus, and in the principal towns. Djezzar, 
the celebrated Pacha of Acre, was appointed seraskier of the army collected 
in Syria. Abdallah, Pacha of Damascus, commanded its advanced guard, 
and had proceeded as far as the fort of El Arisch, which is the key to 
Egypt on the side next to Syria. Bonaparte resolved to act immediately. 
He was in communication with the tribes of the Lebanon. The Druses, 
Christian tribes, the Mutualis, schismatic Mahometans, offered him as- 
sistance, and ardently wished for his coming. By a sudden assault on 
Jaffa, Abre, and some other badly-fortihed places, he might in a short tiine 
gain possession of Syria, add this fine conquest to that of Egypt, make 
himself master of the Euphrates, as he was of the Nile, and ithus command 
' all the coipimunications with India. His ardent imagination went still 
farther, and formed some of those projects which his admirers of Europe 
attributed to him. It was not impossible that, by raising the population 
of the Lebanon, he might obtain sixty or eighty thousand auxiliaries, and 
that, with these auxiliaries, supported by twenty-five thousand soldiers, th^ 
bravest in the world, he should be able to march to Constantinople and 
take that capital. Whether this gigantic project were practicable or not; 

* " Shortly after the revolt of Cairo, the necessity of insuring our own safety urged 
the comihission of a horrible act of cruelty. A tribe of Arabs in the neighbourhooiq of 
Cairo had massacred a party of French. Bonaparte ordered his aide-de-camp Croisier 
to proceed to the spot, surround the tribe, destroy the huts, kill ^11 the men, and con- 
duct the rest of the population to Cairo. The order was to decapitate the victims, and 
bring their heads in sacks, to be exhibited to the people. The > party set out, and re- 
' turned the next day. Many of the poor Arab women had been delivered on the road, 
and the children had perished of hunger and fatigue. About four o'clock, a troop of 
asses arrived in Ezbekyeh Place, laden with sacks. The sacks were opened, and the 
heads roUed out before the assembled populace ! 1 cannot describe the horror I expe- 
rienced at the siffht." — Baurrienne. £. * 

" Every night, said Napoleon, in a letter to Reenter, " we cut off thirty heads and 
those of several chiefs. That will teach thfpm, I thmk, a good lesson.*' The victims 
were put to death in prison, thrust into sacks, and thrown into the Nile. This con 
1 for six days after tranquillity was restored at Cairo. £. 
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4K> mvch is certain, that it occupied his imagiaation, and when we have ' 
seen wiiat, akftd by Fortune, he afterwards accomplished, we dare not 
pronounce any of his plans in^ime.* 

Bonapapte commenced his march in PI uviose (very early in February), 
at the head of Kleber'^, Regnier's, Lannes's, BoVs^ and Murat's divisbns, 
about thirteen thousand strong. Murat's division was composed of cavalry. 
JBonaparte had raised a regiment of an entirely new kind — the dromedary 
regiment. Two men, seated back to back, were mounted on each drome- 
dary, and such are the strength and swiftness of those animals, that, they 
can travel twenty-five or. thirty leagues without stopping., Bonaparte had 
formed this regiment to give chase to the Arabs, who infested the borders 
of £gypt..^This regiment accompanied the army on this expedition. Bo- 
naparte hacl,> moreover, directed Rear-admiral Perree to sail from Alex- 
andria with three frigates, and to proceed to the coast of Syria, to convey 
thither the siege artillery and ammunition. He arrived before the fort of 
El Arisch on the 29th of Pluviose, (February 15). After a slight re- 
sistance, the garrison surrendered themselves prisoners, to the number *of 
thirteen hundred men. Considerable magazines were found in the fort. 
Ibrahim Bey, having attempted to relieve it, was put to flight. His camp . 
fell into the hands of the French, who found in it an immense booty. The 
soldiers had to endur^ severe hardships while crossing the desert; but 
when they saw their general marching by their side, suffering, in impaired 
health, the same privations and the same fatigues, they dared not com- 
plain.t They soon reached Gaza. They took that place in the sight of 
Djezzar Pacha, and found there, as in the fort of £1 Arisch, a great quan- 

* ** The mistake of the captain of a frigate,'* said the Emperor, " who bore away, tn- 
oitead of forcing hia passage to the place of bis destination, prevented the face oCtbe 
world from being totally changed. Adre would otherwise hare been taken — ^the French 
-army would have flown to Damascus and Aleppo—in the twinkling of an eye they 
would have been on the Euphrates — the Syrian ChristianI would hafe joined us — the 
Druses, the Armenians would have united with us — I should have reached Constanti- 
nople and the Indies — I should have changed the face of the world. "—Iiflw Cases. E. 

t '< We arrived about four o'clock in the afternoon at Messoodiah. Here we witnessed 
« kind of phenomenon which was not a little agreeable to us. Messoodiah is situated 
on the coast of the Mediterranean, surrounded with little downs of very fine sand 
which the copious rains of winter readily penetrate. The rain remains in the sand, so 
that on making, with the finger, holes of four or five inches in depth, at the bottom of 
these little hills, the water immediately flows out. This water was indeed rather thick, 
but its flavour was agreeable ; and it would have become clear if we could have spared 
time to al)ow it to rest. It was a curious spectacle to behold us all lying on the sand, 
digging wells in miniature, and displaying a laughable selfishness in our endeavours to 
obtain the modt abundant source. We found these sand wells at the extremity of the 
desert, and they contributed in no small degree 'to revive the courage of our soldiers. 
The fatigues subsequently experienced in the desert, excited violent murmurs among 
the soldiers during their passage across the iltthmus. When any one passed them on 
horseback, they studiously expressed their discontent. The advantage possessed by the 
horseman provoked their sarcasms." — Bourrienne. E. 

Just previous to his crossing the desert, Napoleon paid a visit to the Red Sea, when 
the following adventure occurred, as related by one of his genera^ : — *< The night over> 
took us, the waters of the Red Sea began to rise around us, when the horsemen ahead 
cried out that their norses were swimming. Bonaparte rescued the whole party by one 

. -of those sirpple expedients which occur to an imperturbable mind. Placing himself in 
the c^tre, he bade all the rest to form a circle round him, and then ride out each man in 
a separate direcjLion, and each to halt as soon as he found his horse was swimming. The 
man whose horse continued to march the last, was sure, he said, to be in the right di- 
leotion ; him accordingly we all followed, and reached Suez at midnight in safety ; 
though so r^>idly had the tide advanced, that the horses were more than breast-high m 

-the water." — Savary. E. 
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tity of araroaoition and provisions. From Gata, the army proce^ed to 
Jaffa, the ancient Joppa, where it arrived on the 13th of Ventose (March 3). 
This place was surrounded by a massive wall flanked by towers. It con- 
tained a garrison of four thousand men. Bonaparte caused it to be 
battered in breach, and (hen summoned the commandant, who only an*- 
swered by cutting off the head of the messenger. The assaultyas made, 
and the place -stormed with extraordinary intrepidity, and given up for 
thirty hours to pillage and massacre. Here, too, were found a considerable 
quantity of artillery and supplies of all kinds. There were some thousands 
of prisoners, whom the general could not despatoh to Egypt, because he 
had not the ordinary means for escorting them, and he would not send 
them back to the enemy to swell his ranks. Bonaparte decided on a terri- 
ble measure, the only cruel act of his life. Transported into^ barbarous 
country, he had involuntarily adopted its manners. He ordered all the 
prisoners to be put to death. ■ The army consummated with obedience, 
but with a sort of horror, the execution that was commanded.* It was 
during their stay at Jaffa that our soldiers jcaught the infection of the 
plague. 

Bonaparte then advanced upon St. Jean d'Acre, the ancient Ptolemai», 
situated at the foot of Mount Carn^el. It was the only place that could 
now stop him. If he could make himself master of it, Syria would be his. 
But the ferocious Djezzart had shut himself up there, with ail his wealth 
and a strong garrison. He reckoned upon support from Sir Sidney 
Smith,! then cruising off that coast, and who supplied him with engineers, 
artillerymen, and ammunition. It was probable, moreover, that he would 
be soon relieved by the Turkish army collected in Syria, which was ad- 
vancing from Damascus to cross the Jordan. Bonaparte hastened to 
attack the place, in hopes of taking it, as he had done Jaffa, before it was 
reinforced with fresh troops; and before the English had time to improve its 

* <^ The body of prisoners were marched out of Jafik, in the eeatre of a larg[e square 
battalion. The Turks foresaw) their fate, but used neither entreaties nor complaints to 
avert it. They marched on, silent and composed. They were escorted to the sand- 
hills to the south-east of Jaffa, divided there into small bodies, and put to death by 
musketry. The execution lasted a considerable time, and the wounded were despalched 
by the bayonet. Their bodies were heaped together, and formed k pyramid which is 
still visible, consisting now of human bones, as ai;iginally of bloody corpses." — Scott* s 
UfeofMipoleon. £. * " 

" I asked Napoleon about the massacre of the Turks at Jaffa. He answered, It ie per- 
fectly true. 1 ordered nearly two thousand of them to be shot." — Lard EbringUms 
ConversaHons at Elba. £. 

<< Speaking of the massacre of the Turks at Jaffa, Bonaparte said, < 1 would do the 
same thing a^in to-morrow, and so would Wellington,. or any general commanding an 
army under similar circumstances.' * — Voice from Si. Hdina. £. 

t ** Djezzar, Pacha of Acre, was a monster of cruelty ; the waves frequently drove the 
' dead bodies of his murdered subjects towards the coast, and we came upon them while 
bathing." — Bourrienne. E. 

t M Sidney Smith," said< Napoleon, <* is a brave officer. He displayed considerable 
ability in the treaty for the evacuation of Egypt by the French. He also showed great 
honour and humanity towards the French who fell into his hands. He was at one time 
arrested and confined in the Temple as a spy. He displayed g^reat talent and bravery at 
Acre. The chief cause of my failare there was, that he took all my battering train 
which was on board some small vessels. He dispersed proclamations among my troopsj 
which certainly shook some of them, and I, in consequence, published an order stating 
that he was mid. Some days afterwards he sent me a challenge. I laughed, and sent 
him back word that when he brought Marlborough to fight me, 1 would meet him> 
notwithstanding this, I like the character of the man." — Jl Voice from St. Helena. E- 

Sir Sidney Smith is still living, at an advanced age, in Paris. E. 
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defences. The trenches were immediately opened. Unfortunately, the 
siege-artiilery, sent by sea from Alexandria, had been intercepted by Sir 
Sidney Smith. The whole of the siege and field artillery consisted of a 
thirty-two pound carronade, four twelve-pounders, eight howitzers, and 
about thirty four-pounders. The French had no balls, but they devised a ' 
method of procuring them. . They sent out a few horse upon the beach. 
At sight of them, Sir Sidney Smith kept up a rolling fire from all the 
batteries, and the soldiers, to whom five sous were given for each ball, 
went and picked them up amidst the cannonade and amidst universal 
laughter. ... 

The trenches had been opened on the 30th of Ventose (March 20). 
Sanson, general of -engineers, conceiving that, in a night reconnaissance, 
he had reached the foot of the, rampart, declared that it had neither coun^ 
terscarp nor ditch. It was, concluded that nothing more was needed than 
to make a mere breach, and Xheti proceed to the assault. On the 5th of 
Germinal (March 25), a breach was effected ; dispositions were made for 
the assault, but the men were stopped by a counterscarp and a ditch. 
They immediately set about mining. The operation was carried on under 
the fire of all the ramparts, and of the fine artillery which Sir Sidney 
Smith had taken from us. He had given Djezzar some excellent English 
gunners, and Philippeaux,* an emigrant engineer-officer of distinguished 
merit. The mine was exploded on the 28th of Germinal (April 17), and 
blew up only a portion of the counterscarp. Twenty-five grenadiers, 
headed by the yoiing Mailly, proceeded to the assault. fThe Turks, seeing 
that brave officer placing a ladder, were frightened ; but Mailly fell down . 
dead. The grenadiers were then disheartened ; the Turks returned ; two 
battalions which followed were received with a tremendous fire ; Laugier, 
their commandant, was killed, and again the assault miscarried. 

Unfortunately, the place had recdTived a reinforcement of several thou- 
sand men, a great number of gunners trained afler the European fashion, 
and immense supplies. It was a siege on a large scale, to be carried on with 
thirteen thousand men, almost entirely destitute of artillery. It was neces- 
sary to open a new mine to blow up the entire counterscarp, and to com- 
mence another covered way. It was now the 12th of Germinal (April 1). 
Ten days had been already spent before the place. The approach of the 
great Turkish army was announced. It would- be necessary to carry on 
the works and to cover the siege, and all with the single army of thir- 
teen thousand men. The commander-in-chief ordered a fresh mine to be 
formed with the utmost expedition, and detached Kleber's division to- 
wards the Jordan, to oppose the passage of it by the array coming from 
Damascus. 

That army, composed of the tribes of the mountains of Naplouse, 
amounted to about twenty-five thousand men. Upwards of twelve thousand 
horse constituted its principal strength. It carried along Avith it an im- 
mense quantity of baggage. Abdallah, Pacha of Damascus, had the com- 
mand of it. . On the 15th of Germinal (April 4), it crossed the Jordan at 
Yacoub's bridge. Junot, with Kleber's advanced guard, five hundred 
sfrong at most, fell in with the Turkish advanced guards on the Nazareth 
road on the 19th (April 8). Instead of retreating, he boldly faced the 
enemy, and formed into a square, covered the field of battle with slain, and 

* " Sir Sidney Smith was well seconded at Acre by Philippeaux, a Frenchman of 
talent, who had studied with me as engineer." — Voice from St. aelena. E. 
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fire, and left it almost redact to asbed. He bent his course back to the 
uesert. . Through the fire, hardships and disease, he had neariy lost one- 
third of his force, that is, about four thousand men. He carried away 
twelve hundred wounded. Npw commenced his march to recross the 
desert. He ravaged the whole country by the way, and struck profound 
terror into it. On his arrival at Jaffa, he ordered the fortifications to- be 
blown up. The^e was an hospital in that town for the soldiers infected 
with the plague. To carry them with him was impossible; if they were 
lefl behind, they would be exposed to inevitable death, either by the disease, 
or by famine, or by the cruelty of the enemy. Accordingly, Bonaparte 
told Desgenettes, the physician, that it would be^ much more humane to 
, give them opium than to leave them alone ; upon which that physician made 
this highly admired reply, '* My profession is to cure, not to kill." No 
opium was administered, and this circumstance served to give rise to an 
unworthy but' now exploded calumny.* 

Bonaparte at length reached Egypt, after an expedition of nearly three 
months. It was high time for him to return. The spirit of insurrection 
had spread throughout the whole Delta. An impostor, calling himself the 
angel £1 Mohdhy, who gave out that he was invulnerable, and that he 
would drive out the French by merely raising a dust, .had collected some 
thousand insurgents. The agents^ of the Mamelukes gave him their assist" 
ance ; and he had taken Damanhour and slaughtered the garrison. Bona- 
parte sent a detachment, which dispersed the insurgents, and killed the 
invulnerable angel. The insurrection had spread to the different provinces 
of the Delta. His presence produced everywhere submission and tranquil- 
lity. He gave orders for magnificent festivities at Cairo to celebrlite his 
triumphs in Syria. He did not avow that part, of his plans which had been 
foiled, but he boasted, and justly, of the numerous actions fought in Syria, 
of the glorious battle of Mount Tabor, and of the terrible vengeance which 
he had wreaked on Djezzar. He issued fresh proclamations to the inhab- 
itants, in which he assured them that he was acquainted with their most 
secret thoughts, and knew their plans the moment they were formed. They 
believed these strange assertions of Sultan Kebir, and fancied that he wa$ 
aware of all their thoughts. Bonaparte had to curb not only the inhabit- 
ants, but his own generals and the army itself A deep discontent per- 
vaded it. This discontent proceeded, neither from fatigue nor from danger, 
still less from privations, for the army was not in wslnt of anything, but 
from that fondness for his own country which accompanies the Frenchman 
whithersoever he goes. They had been for a whole year in Egypt; and, 
for nearly six months, they had received no news whatever from France. 
f^ a vessel had been, able to pass. A sombre melancholy preyed upon 
every heart. Officers and generals were daily applying for leave of ab- 
sence, that they might return to Europe. Bonaparte granted it to very 
few, or accompanied' it with expressions that were as much dreaded as 
dishonour. Berthier himself, his faithful Berthier, consumed by an old 

* " I feel ashamed to advert to this atrocious calumny. Supposing, however, that Bo- 
naparte could have contemplated the expedient attributed to him, where could there 
r have been found a man sufficiently determined in mind, or so lost to the feelings of hu- 
man nature, as to force open the jaws of fifty wretched men on the point of death, and 
thrust a deadly preparation down their throats ? The most intrepid soldier turned pale 
at the sight of an infected person; the warmest heart dared not relieve a friend afflicted 
with the plague ; and it is not to be credited that brutal ferocity could execute what 
the noblest feelings recoiled at." — Savary. E. 
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passion, solicited permission to revisit Italy. For a sec6nd time he was 
ashamed of his weakness, and would not go.* One day, the army had 
formed the plan ' of carrying off its colours from Cairo and marching to 
Alexandria, for the purpose of embarking. But it went no further than 
the intention, and durst not defy its general, Bonaparte'^ lieutenants, who 
all set the example of murmuring, were silent in 'his presence, and bowed 
to his ascendency. He had had more t^an one quarrel with Kleber. The 
ill-temper of the latter proceeded not from discouragement, but from his 
customary indocility. Matters were always made up between them, for 
Bonaparte admired the great soul of Kleber, ai^d Kleber was seduced by 
the genius of Bonaparte. 

It was now the month of Prairial (June). They were still ignorant of 
what was passing in Europe, and of the disasters of France. They merely 
knew that the continent was in real confusion, and that a new war was 
inevitable. Bonaparte impatiently waited for further particulars, that he 
might decide what course to pursue, and return, in case of need, to the 
first theatre of his exploits. But he hoped first to destroy the second Turk- 
ish army assembled at Rhodes, the very speedy landing of which was an- 
nounced. ' 

This army, put on board numerous transports and escorted by Sir Sidney 
Smith's squadron, appeared on the 23d of Messidor (July 11) ii^ sight of 
Alexandria, and came to an anchor in the road of Aboukir, where dur 
squadron had been destroyed. The point chosen by the English for land- 
ing was the peninsula which commands the entrance to the road, and bears 
the same name. This narrow peninsula runs out between the sea and 
l<ake Madieh, and has a fort at its extremity. Bonaparte had ordered 
Marmont,t who commanded at Alexandria, to improve the defence of the 

* " Berthier, after repeated entreaties, had obtained permission to return to France. 
Bonaparte was sorry to part with him, but he could not see, an qld friend dying before 
his eyes, the victim of nostalgia and romantic love. Berthier's passion, which amounted 
almost to madness, impaired the feeble faculties with which nature had endowed him. 
One day I went to him with an order from Napoleon. I found him on his knees before 
the portrait of Madame Viscpnti .which was hanging opposite the door. Ultimately 
Bertnierwas prevailed upon to remain with the generaf-in-chief in £gypt.*' — Bour- 
rienuA. £. 

t ** Au^uste Fr6derique Louis Viesse de Marmont is one of the most respectable by 
birth of Napoleon's 'marshals. His family is noble, and he hhnself'was born in 1774. 
From his earliest infancy he was designed for the army, and at Toulon attracted the 
notice of Bonaparte, who, when appointed general of the array of the in^rior, appointed 
him his aide-de-camp. Throughout the campaigns of Italy, Egypt, and Syria, Marmont 
was at the side of Napoleon, and was one of the few selected to return with him to 
France. In the passage of Mont St. Bernard he greatly distinguished himself, and 
commanded the artillery at Marengo. In the wars of 1805-1807, he served with equal 
honour, and in the course of the German campaign of 1809 obtained the marshal's trun- 
cheon and the title of Duke of Ragusa. He was afterwards o/dered to replace Massena 
in the command of the army of Portugal, but this was a situat|on above his abilities. 
Soon* after his arrival in Spain, Marmont effected a junction wtm the army of Soult, and 
pursued Wellington towards Salamanca. For a time they watched each other, but a 
blunder of Marmont threw the initiative into the hands of Wellington ; he was at dinner 



of Salamanca, Where Ms^rmont Idst his arm. He afterwards fought at Lutzen, Bautzen, 
and Leipsic, and on the entrance of the allied into France was intrusted with the de- 
fence of Paris, which, however, he was compelled to surrender to the enemy. He after- 
Tirards entered into a treaty with the allies, and marched his troops within their canton- 
ments, stipulating, however, for the freedom of Napoleon's person. Louis ipaade Mar- 
.mont a' peer, and when Napoleon returned from Elba he denounced him as a traitor, for 
VOL. IV. — 50 , ' 
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fort, and to <d€iBtroy the village of Aboukir, situated around it. But, in- 
stead of desttojing the village, it had been deemed right to preserve it, in^ 
order to lodge the soldiers there ; and it had merely been encompassed by 
a redoubt to protect it 'on the land side. Biit as the redoubt was not car- 
ried on to the two shores, it was not a close work, and subjected the fort to- 
the same fate as a mere field-work. The Turks, in fact, landed with great 
boldness, attacked the intrenchments sword in hand, carried them, and 
made themselves masters of the village of Aboukir, putting to death the 
garrison. The village being taken, it was impossible for the fbrt to bold 
out, and it was obliged to surrender. Marmont, who commanded at Alex- 
andria, left the city at the head of twelve hundred men tO' hasten to the 
assistance of the troops at Aboukir. But, learning that the Turks had 
landed in considerable numbers, he durst not attempt to throw them into 
the sea by a bold attack. He returned to Alexandria, and left them to • 
establish themselves quietly in the peninsula of Aboukir. 

The Turks amounted to nearly eighteen thousand infantry. It was only 
wretched Fellahs who had composed the infantry of the Mamelukes ; these 
were brave janizaries, carrying a musket without bayonet, slinging it at 
their back when they had fired, and rushing, pistol and sword in hand,... 
upon the enemy. They had a numerous and well-served artillery;, and 
were direpted by English officers. They had no cavalry, for they had not' 
brought more than three hundred horses, but they expected the arriVal of 
' Mourad Bey, who was tp leave Upper Egypt, skirt the desert, cross the- 
oases, and throw himself into Aboukir with two or three thousand Mame- 
lukes. 

When Bonaparte was informed of the particulars of the landing, he im- 
mediately left Cairo, and made from that city to Alexandria one of those 
extraordinary marches of which he had given so many examples in Italy. 
He took with him the divisions of Lannes, Bon, and Murat. He had or- 
dered Desaix* to evacuate Upper Egypt, and Kleber and Regnier^ who 
were in the Delta, to approach Aboukir. He had chosen the point of Bir- 
ket,,midway between Alexandria and Aboukir, at which to concentrate his 
' forces, and to manoeuvre according to circumstances. He was afraid that 
an English army had landed with the Turks. 

Mourad Bfey, according to the plan concerted with Mustapha Pacha, had 
attempted to descend into Lower Egypt; but met and beaten by Murat, he 
had been obliged to regain the desert. There was now nothing left to 
fight but the Turkish army, destitute indeed of cavalry, yet encamped be- 
hind intrenchments, and disposed to resist with its customary obstinacy. 
Bonaparte, after inspecting Alexandria and the capital works executed by 
Colonel Cretin, and after reprimanding Marmont, his lieutenant, who had 
not dared to attack the Turks at the moment of landing, left Alexandria, 
on the 6th of Thermidor (July 24). Next day, the 7th, he was at the en- 
trance of the peninsula. His plan was to shut up the Turkish army by 
intrenchments, and to await the arrival of all his divisions, for he had with 

" . . ^ 

ne part he had played m the abdication. In 1817 he quelled an insurrection at Ljrons. 
Marmont's milKary talents are not of a high order, but his character is unstained eithei 
with rapine or cruelty." — Court and Camp of Bonaparte. E. 

In 1830 Marmont took part with Charles X. against the people, and has ever since* 
been an exile from France. E. 

* " Brave Desaix !" said Napoleon. " That general would have conquered anywhere^ 
He was skilful — vigilant — daring — little regarding -fatigue, and death still less. He- 
would have gone to the;end of the world in quest of victory."— ^nl^mmarcAi. E. 
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him only the divisioiis of Lannes, Bod, and Marat, amounting to ahout 
six thousand men. But, on observing the dispositions mad^ by the Turks, 
he changed his mind, and resolved to attack them immediately, hoping to 
enclose them in the village of Aboukir, and to crush them with bombs and 
howitzers. The Turks had placed themselves in the following manner : 
They occupied the extremity of the peninsula, which is very narrow. They 
were covered by two lines of intrenchments. Half a league in advance of 
the village of Aboukir, where their camp was, they had occupied two sand- 
hills, supporting the one on the sea, the other on Xake Madieh, and thus 
forming their right and lefl. Midway between these two hills was a vil- 
lage, which they had likewise occupied. They had one thousand men on 
the hill to the right, two thousand on the other, and three or four thousand 
in the village. Such was their first line. The second was at the village 
of Aboukir itself It consisted of the redoubt constructed by the French, 
and was connected with the sea by two trenches. There they had placed 
their pr,incipal camp and the bulk of their forces. 

Bonaparte made his dispositions with his usual promptitude and decision. 
He c^rdered General Destaing, with spme battalions, to march to the hill 
on the left, where the one thousand Turks were posted; Lannes to 
march to that on the right, where the two thousand others were ; and 
Murat, who was at the centre, to make the cavalry^ file on the -rear of the 
two hills. These dispositions were executed with great precisioot Desta- 
ing marched to^the hill on^the lefl and boldly ascended it; Murat caused 
it .to be turned by a squadron. The Turks, at sight of this, quitted th^ir 
post, and fell in with the cavalry, which cut them in pieces, and drove 
thera into the sea, into which they chose rather to thro\y themselves than 
to surrender. Precisely the same thing was done on the right. Lannes 
attacked the %wo thousand janizaries; Murat turned them, cut them in 
pieces, and drove them into the sea. Destaing and Lannes then moved 
towards the centre, formed by a village, and attacked it in front. The 
Turks then defended themselves bravely, reckoning upon assistance from 
the second line. A column did in fact advance from the camp of Abou- 
kir ; but Murat, who had already filed upon the rear of the village, fel], 
sword in hand, upon this column, and drove it back into Aboukir. iDesta- 
ing's infantry and that of Lannes entered the village at the charge step, 
driving the Turks out of it, who were pushed in all directions, and wl^, 
obstinately refusing to surrender, had no retreat but the sea in which they 
were drowned. 

From four to five thousand had already perished in this manner. The first 
line was carried ; Bonaparte's object was accomplished, and now, enclosing 
the Turks in Aboukir, he could bombard them till Kleber and Regnier 
should arrive. But he determined to ^llow up his success and to complete 
his victory that very moment. Afler allowing his troops to^take breath, 
he marched upon the^ second line. Lanusse's division, which had been left 
as a reserve, supported Lannes and Destaing. Th^ redoubt which covered 
Aboukir was difficult to carry ; it encompassed nine or ten thousand 
Turks. On the right, a trench joined it to the, s^a; on the left, another 
trench prolonged it, but was not continued quite to Lake Madieh^ The 
open space was occupied b/ the enemy, and raked by the fire of numerous 
gunboats. Bonaparte having accustomed his soldiers to defy the most 
formidable obstacles directed them upon the enemy's position. Hts di- 
visions of infantry marched upon the front and the right of the redoubt 
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l^he cavalry, conceal^ in a wood of paloa-trees, was to attack on the left, 
and then to traverse, under the fire of the gunboats, the space left open 
between' the redoubt and Lake Madieh. The charge was executed. 
Lannes and Destaing urged forward their brave infantry. The 3^d 
marched with their pieces on their' arms towards the intrenchraents ; the 
18th turned them on the extreme right. The enemy, without waiting for 
them, advanced to meet them. They fought hand to hand. The Turkish 
soldiers^ having fired their pieces and their brace of pistols, drew their 
flashing sabres. They endeavoured to grasp the bayonets, but received 
them in their flanks before they could lay hold of them. In this manner 
the combatants slaughtered one another at the intrenchments. The 18th 
was on the point of getting into the redoubt, when a tremendous fire of 
artillery repulsed it and drove it back to the foot of the worly. The gallant 
Leturcq fell gloriously, while persisting in being the last to retire. Fu- 
gieres lost an arm. Murat, on his part, had advanced with his cavalry 
with a view to clear the space between the redoubt and Lake 'Madieh. 
Several times he had dashed forward and driven in the enemy, but, being 
taken between the fire of the redoubt and that of the gunboats, he had been 
obliged to fall back. Some of his men had advanced to the very ditches 
of the redoubt. The efforts of so many brave fellows appeared likely to be 
of no avail. Bonaparta surveyed this carnage, waiting for a favourable 
moment to return to the charge. Fortunately 4;he Turks, according to 
their custom, quitted the intrenchments for the^ purpose of cutting off the 
heads of the slain. Bonaparte seized this moment, despatched two bat- 
talions, one of the 22d, the other of the 69th, which marched upon the 
intrenchments and carried them. On the right, the 18th also took advan- 
tage of this opportunity, and entered the redoubt. Murat, on his side, 
ordered a fresli charge. One of his squadrons traversed that most formida- 
ble space between the intrenchments and the lake, and penetrated into the 
village of Aboukir. The Turks, affrighted, fled on all sides, and a horrible 
carnage was made among them. They were pursued at the point of the 
bayonet, and thrust into the sea.* Murat, at the head of his horse, pene- • 
trated into the camp of Mustapha Pacha. The latter, in a fit of despair, 
snatched up a pistol, and fired ,it at Murat, whom he wounded slightly. 
Murat, with a stroke of his sabre, cut off two of his fingers, and sent iiim 

* "Bonaparte no sooner lileard of the appearance of the Turkish fleet before Alexan- 
dria, than he left Cairo in the utmost haste to plice himself at tlie head of the troopg 
which he had ordered to quit their cantonments and march down to the coast. While 
he was making these arrangements end comin? in person from Cairo, the troops oa 
board the Turkish fleet had effected a landing and taken possession of the fort of Abou* 
kir, and of a redoubt placed behind a village of that name, which, ought to have been 
put into a state of defence six months before, but had been so completely neglected thai; 
nothing was easier than to ride through the breaches, and through the spaces left by 
the fallirig in of the earth, in every direction. The Turks had nearly destroyed the 
weak garrisons that occupied those two military points, when General Marmont, who 
commanded at Alexandria, came to their relief This general, teeing the two posts in 
the power 6f the Turks, returned to shut himselfup m Alexandria, where he^nrould 
probably have been blockaded by the Turkish army, had it not been for the arrival of 
Bonapante with his forces, who was very an^ry when he saw that the fqrt and redoubt 
had l^en taken.- Bonaparte arrived at midnight with his guides and the rema:ining part 
of his army, and ordered the Turks to be attacked next morning. In this battle, as 
in those which preceded it, the attack, the encounter, and tlie rout, were occurrences 
■ ^of a moment, and the result of a single movetaenton the part of our troops. The whole 
Turkish iarmy plunged into the sea to regain ^ts ships, leaving behind them everything 
they had brou^t on shore." — Di$ke of Rffvigo's Memoirs. E. \ ** 
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prisoner to Boniqparte.* ^ Such of the Turks as were not killed or drowned 
retired into the fort of Abookir. 

More than twelve t'hoiisand corpses were floating in the bay of Aboukir, 
which had once before been covered bj the bodies of our seamen. Two 
or three thousand had ^perished by the fire or by the sword. The rest, 
shut up in the fort, had no resource but the clemency of the con- 
quer9r. Such was that extraordinary battle, in which, for the first time 
perhaps in the annals of war, a hostile army was entirely destroyed. It 
was on this occasion that Kleber, arriving towards the close of the day, 
clasped Bonaparte round the waist, and exclaimed, <' General, you are as 
great as' the world ! " ^ ' 

Thus, either by the expedition to Syria, or by the battle of Aboukir, 
Egypt was' delivered, at least for the time, from the forces of the Porte. 
The state of the French army might be considered as very satisfactory. 
Afler all the losses which it had sustained, it still numbered about twenty- 
five thousand men, the bravest and the best officered in the world. 
Every day was likely to produce greater sympathy between it and the in- 
habitants, and to consolidate its establishment. Bonaparte had been there 
a whole year. Having arrived in summer before the inundation, he had 
employed the first moments in gaining possession of Alexandria and the 
capital, lyhich he had secured by the battle of the Pyramids. Afler the 
inundation and in autuipn, he had completed the conquest of the Delta, 
and consigned that of Upper Egypt to Desaix. In winter he had under- 
taken the expedition to Syria, and destroyed Djezzar's Turkish armj at 
Mount Tabor. He had now, in summer, just destroyed the second aamy 
of the Porte at Aboukir. The time had thus been spent as well as possi- 
ble ; and while Victory was forsaking in Europe *the banners of France, 
she adhered to them in .Africa and in Asia. The three colours waved 
triumphant over the Nile and the Jordan, over the places which were the^ 
cradle of the Christian religion. 

Bonaparte was yet ignorant of what was passing in France. None of the 
despatches from the Directory or from his brothers had reached him. He 
\iras a prey to anxiety. With a view to obtain some intelligence, he or- 
dered brigs to cruise about, to stop all merchantmen, and to gain from them 
information of the occurrences in Europe. He sent to the Turkish fleet a 
flag of truce, which, under the pretext of negotiating an exchange of pri- 
soners, was to endeavour to obtain some news. Sir Sldn-ey Smith stopped 
this messenger, treated him exceedingly well, and perceiving that Bonaparte 
w^as ignorant of the disasters of France, took a spiteful pleasure in sending 
him a packet of newspapers. The messenger returned and delivered the 
packet to Bonaparte. The latter spent the whole night in devouring the 
contents of those papers, and informing hiinself of what was passing in his 
own country. His determination was immediately takeo.t He resolved 

* " Mnstapha Pacha was taken and carried in triumph before Bonaparte. The 
haughty Turk had not lost his pride with his fortunes. < I will take care to inform the 
sultan,' said the victor, meaning to be courteous, *• of the courage you displayed in this 
battle, though it has been your mishap to lose it.' — ' Thou raayst save thyself the 
trouble,' answered the prisoner haughtily, ' my master knows me better than thou 
canst.' " — Scott* s Life of JfdpoUon, 

t << < Heavens ! ' said Naptoleon to me one day, after perusing the accounts from 
France, * my presentiment is verified ; the fools nave lost Italy. All the fnitts of our 
victories are gone !. I must leave Egypt.' There is no truth whatever in the assertion 
of his having planned his departure oefore the battle of Aboukir. Such an idea nevtr 
eroffled his mind." — Bourrienne. £. 
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to embark secretly for Europe, aad to attempt the paasa^ at tlie risk of 
being taken on the. way by the English cruisers. He sent Rear-admiral 
Gantbeaume directions to get La Muiron and La Carrere frigates in readi- 
ness for sailing. Without communicating his intentions to any one^ he 
hastened to Cairo to make all his arrangements, prepared long instructions 
for Kleber, to whom he purposed to leave the command of the army, and 
returned forthwith to Alexandria. 

On the 3d of Fructidor (August 22), taking with him Berthier, Lannes, 
Murat, Andreossy, Marraont, Berthollet, and Monge, and escorted by some 
of his guides, he proceeded to a retired spot on the beach. Some boats 
were waiting there. They got into them and went on board La Muiron 
and La Carrere frigates. These were accompanied by La Revanche and 
La Fortune, xebecs. They det sail immediately, that by daylight they 
might be out of sight of the English cruisers. Unfortunately it fell calm ; 
fearful of being surprised, some were for returning to Alexandria. Bona- 
parte resolved to proceed. " Be quiet," said he ; " we shall pass in safety." 
Like Caesar, he reckoned upon his fortune. 

This was not, as it has been called, a cowardly desertion ; for he lefl a 
victorious army to defy dangers of all kinds, and the most horrible of all, 
confinement in London. It was one of those rash acts by which the great 
ambitious tempt Heaven, and to which they afterwards owe that unbt>unded 
confidence which by turns exalts and casts them down. 

While this great destiny was thus consigned to the chances of the winds 
or of a meeting with fhe enemy. Victory returned to our banners in Europe, 
and the republic extricated itself by a sublime effort from the perils to which 
we* have seen it exposed. Massena was still on the line of the Limmat, 
'deferring the moment of resuming the offensive. The arm/ of Italy, afVer 
losing the battle of Novi, had dispersed itself .in the Apennines. For- 
tunately, Suwarro)yv follpwed dp the victory of Novi no better than he had 
done that of the Trebbia, and wasted in Piedmont that time which France 
employed in preparations. At this moment, the Aulic Council, as fickle 
in its plans as the Directory had been, conceived one which could not fail 
to change the a^^ect of events. It was jealous of the authority which Su- 
warrow had insisted on exercising in Italy, and was vexed 'to see that this 
general had written to the King of Sardinia, to recall him to his dominions. 
The Aulic Council had views upon Piedmont, and was anxious to remove 
the old marshal from that country. Little harmony prevailed, moreover, 
between the Russians and the Austrians, and all these reasons together 
induced the Aulic Council entirely to change the distribution of the troops 
upon the line of operation. The Russians were intermixed with the Aus- 
trians on the two theatres of the war. Korsakof was operating in Switzer- 
land with the Archduke Charles, and Suwarrow with Melas in Italy. The 
Aulic Council resolved to remove the archduke to th^ Rhine, and Suwarrow 
into Switzerland. In "this manner the two Russian armies would both have 
to act in Switzerland. The Austrians would have to' act by themselves on 
the Rhine ; and they would have to act alone in Italy also. They were to 
be soon reinforced by a new army destined to fill the chasm left bv Su- 
warrow. The Aulic Council assigned as reasons for this change, ttiat it 
was better to let the troops of each nation fight separately ; that the Rus- 
sians would find in Switzerland a temperature more analogous to their 
own climate ; and that the movement of the Archduke Charles to the Rhine 
would second the expedition to Holland. England could not fail to approve 
of this plan, for she hoped much for the expedition to Holland from- the 
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preaence of the archduke on the Rhine, and shovwaa not sotry to aee the 
Russians, who had ali'eady occupied Corfu, and entertained the design to 
possess themselves of Malta, removed to a distance from Genoa. 

This dislocation, executed in presence of Massena, was extremely dan- 
gerous, j^nd, besides, it transferired the Russians to a theatre of war not at 
all suited to them. These soldiers, accustomed to charge in the plain and 
with the bayonet, knew nothing of ^ring ; and in the mountains it is expert 
riilenien that are more particularly needed. The Aulic Council, which, 
in accordance with the spirit of cabinets, made military reasons subordinate 
to political considerations, forbade its generals to urge a single objection, 
and issued orders for the strict execution of this plan in the middle of 
Ernctidor (the last days o/ August). 

We have already described the configuration of the theatre of war, and 
the distribution of the armies on that theatre.* The waters issuing from the 
High Alps, and sometimes running in the form of rivers, at others'forming 
lakes, presented different lines, one within another, commencing on the right, 
against a great chain of mountains, and ending on the left in that great 
river which separates Germany and France. The two principal were those 
of the Rhine and the Limmat. * Massena, when obliged to abandon that of 
the Rhine, had fallen back upon that of the Limmat. He had even been 
compelled. to retire a little behind the latter, and to support himself upon the 
Albis. The line of the Limmat, nevertheless, separated the two armies. 
This line was composed of. the Linth, which rises among the High Alps in 
the canton of Glarus, {).nd then falls into the Lake of Zurich ; of the Lake 
of Zurich ; of t^e Limmat, which issues from that lake,. and falls into the 
Aar near Briig. The Archduke Charles was behind the Limmat, frofti 
Briig to Zurich. Korsakof was behind the Lake of Zurich, waiting for a 
position to be assigned to him. Hotze was guarding the Linth. 

According to the plan adopted, the archd6ke, destined for the Rhine, was 
lo be replaced by Korsakof behind the Limmat. Hotze was to remain 
upon the Linth, with the Austrian corps of Vorarlberg, in order to extend 
a hand to Suwarrow, on his march from Italy. .It became a question what 
route Suwarrow should be ordered to take. He had to cross the moun- 
tains, and might follow one or the other of the lines which intersect Swit- 
z^.rland. If he preferred penetrating by the valley of the Rhine, he might, 
by crossing the Splugen, proceed by Coire to the Upper Rhine, and there 
form his junction with Hotze. It was calculated that he might arrive about 
the 25th of September ( Vendemiaire 3, year VIII). This movement would 
be attended with the advantage of being effected at a distance from, and 
oiit of reach of, the French, and consequently of not depending upon any 
accident. Suwarrow might take another route, and, instead of following 
the line of the Rhine, enter the valley of the Reuss by the St. Gothard, and 
debouch by Schwytz behind the line of the Linth, occupied by the French. 
This march had the advantage of bringing him upon the back of the ene- 
my's line ; but it would be necessary to prepare a movement of Hotze 
beyond the Linth, that he might be able to extend a hand to the army 
coming from the St. Gothard; in order to second this movement, an attack 

* Whatever pains 1 may take to be perspicuous, I cannot hope to rexnier the narrative 
of the succeeding events thoroughly intelligible, unless the reader will place before him 
ji map, be it ever so incomplete. Still these events are so extraordinary, and decided in 
so positive a manner the salvation of France, that I think them worthy of being clearly 
understood ; and therefore beg the reader to refer to a map. The worst map of awitxer- 
land will suffice to enable him to comprehend the general plan of tiae operations. 
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. «f)4n the Lkmntt would be re<[aired ; in short, a general operation on the 
whole line wooM be necessary ; and a harmony, a precision difficult of 
attainment, when acting at such gre^t distances and in such numerous 
detachments. This plan, which the Russians impute to the Austrians, and 
the Austrians to the Russians, was nevertheless preferred. A general 
attack on the whole line was consequently ordered to be made at the latter 
end of September. At the moment when Su waif row should debouch from 
the St. Gothard into the valley of the Reuss, Korsakof was to attack below 
the Lake of Zurich, that is along the Limmat, and Hotze above the Lake, 
along the Linthf Two of Hotze's lieutenants, Linken and Jellachich, 
were to penetrate into the canton of-Glarus, and ^s far as Schwytz, and to 
give the hand to Suwarrow. The general junction onc^ effected, the 
troops asseiribled in Switzerland would amount to eighty thou^nd men. 
Suwarrow was coming with eighteen thousand; Hotze had twenty-five, 
Korsakof thirty. The latter had in reserve the corps of Gonde, and some 
thousand Bavarians. But, before the junction, thirty thousand under 
I^sakof, and twenty-five thousand under Hotze,, that is, fiily-five thousand, 
would be exposed to the attack of M^ssena's whole army. 

The moment, in fact, when the Archduke Charles quitted the Limmat, 
and before Suwarrpw had yet crossed the Alps, was too favourable for 
Massena not to seize it, and not to rouse himself at last from the tnaction 
for which he had been so severely censured. His army had been increased 
bgr the reinforcements, which it had received, to about sevenfy-five thousand 
men; but it had to extend itself from the St. Gothard to Basle — an im- 
mense line to cover. Lecourbe, forming its right, and having Gudin and 
Molitor under his command, guarded the St. Gothard, the valley of the 
Reuss, and the Upper Linth, with twelve or thirteen thousand men. Soult, 
with ten thousand, guarded the Linth to its influx into the Lake of Zurich. 
Massena, with Mortier's, Klein's, Lorges' and M esnard's divisions, forming a 
total of thirty-seven thousand men, was before the Limmat, from Zurich 
to Briig. Thureau's division, consisting of nine thousand men, and Oha- 
bran's division, of eight thousand, guarded, one the Valais and the other 
the environs of Basle. 

Massena, though inferior in force, had the advantage of being able to 
' concentrate his principal mass on the essential point. Thus h^ had before 
the Limmat thirty-seven thousand ipen, whom he could direct upon Korsa- 
kof. The latter had weakened himself by sending a reinforcement of four 
thousand men to Hotze, by the back of the Lake of Zurich, which reduced 
him to twenty-six thousand. Conde's corps and * the Bavarians, who were 
to form a reserve for him, were still far behind Schaff hausen. Massena 
had, therefore, an opportunity of falling with thirty-seven thousand men 
upon twenty-six thousand. When he had beaten Korsakof, he could direct 
his force against Hotze, and, after putting both to the rout, perhaps destroying 
them, he could overwhelm Suwarrow, coming into Switzerland with the hope 
of finding there an enemy vanquished, or at least confined within his line. 

Massena, q>prized of the enemy's plans, forestalled his general attack by 
a day, and fixed it for the 3d of Vendemiaire (September 25, 1799). Ever 
since he had retired to the Albis, a few paces beyond the Limmat, the 
course of that river belonged to the enemy. It would be requisite to take 
it firom him. by crossing. This' he proposed doing with his thirtyrseven 
thousand men. While he proceeded to operate belo^Y the Lake of Zurich, 
he directed Soult to operate above it, and to cross the Linth the same day. 
Military men have, imputed one fault to Massena. He ought^ they say, to 
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Mve r«ther enticed Sowarrow kito Switseriaiid, than to hare kept him out 
of it. If, therefore, instead of leaving Lecourb^ to fight uselessly at the 
St. Gothard against Suwarrow, M assena had directed him to join Soult, he 
would have made more sure of overwhelming Hotze and of crossing the 
Liinth. As, howevei;, the result obtained was as great as could be wished, 
this reproach has been preferred against Massena with a strict reference to 
principles alone^ 

< The Limmat issues from the Lake of Zurich at Zurich itself, and divides 
the town into two parts. A^eeably to the plan concerted with Hotze and 
Suwarrow, Korsakof prepared to attack Massena, and. for this purpose he 
had moved the mass of his forces into that part of iSurich which is in 
advance of the Limmat. He had left but three* battalions at Kloster 
Fahr, to guard a point where the Limmat is more accessible. H^ had de* 
spatched Durasof with a division towards the influx of the Limmat into 
the Aar, to watch that quarter ; but his main body, at least eighteen thou- 
sand strong, was in advance of the river, in an offensive situation. 

Upon this state of things Massena founded his plan. He resolved to 
mask rather than to attack the» point of Zurich, where Korsakof had aon- 
centrated his forces; then, with a considerable portion of his troops, to 
attempt the ptesage of the Limmat at Kloster Fahr, a point but weakly 
defended. The passage effected, he purposed that this division should 
ascend the Limmat on the opposite bank, and place itself on the rear of 
Zurich. He then intended to attack Korsakof on both banks, and to keep 
him shut up in Zurich itself. The i#ost important consequences mi^ht 
result from this disposition. 

Mortier,* with his division, which was eight thousand strong, and occu- 
pied the righ( of* this field of. battle, was directed upon Zurich. It was 
first to awe, then to attack, the Russian mass. Klein, with his division, 
consisting often thousand men, was to be placed at Altstetten, between the 
point of Zurich and that of Kloster Fahr, where the passage was to be at- ) 
tempted. It would thus be able either to proceed before Zurich, and assist 
Mortier against the Russian mass, or hasten to the point of crossing, if 
necessary,' to second the passage. This division comprised four thousand 
grenadiers and a reserve of superb cavalry. Lorges' division and part of Mes- 
nard's were to effect the passage at Kloster Fahr. This mass comprehended 
nearly fifteen thousand men. The remainder of Mesnard's division was to 
make demonstrations on the Lower Limmat, to deceive and to detain Durasof 

These dispositions, which have yarned the admiration of all critics, were 
carried into execution at five in the morning of the 3d of Vendemiaire 
(September 25). Preparations for the ps^ssage had been made near the 
village of Dietikon, with extrarordinary assiduity and secrecy. Boats had 
been dragged to the spot by hand, and concealed in the woods. Very 

* '* Marshal Mortier was born in 1768. In 1791 he obtained the rank of captain in a 
Tolanteer regiment ; and under Pichegru, Moreau, and Massena, fought his way to tlK^ 
command ofa division. He was a favourite with Napoleon, who created him a marshal 
for the ^al with which he seized Hanover at the rupture of tlie peace «f Amiens. Being 
. afterwards created Duke of Treviso, Mortier went to Spain, but met with no success. 
He took part in the Russian expedition, bat distinguished himself only by blowing up 
the Kremlin. In 1814, he submitted to Louis, and was confirmed in his honours and 
posts ; but he turned traitor on the return of Bonaparte, and was, therefore, on the se- 
cond restoration, shut out from the chamber of peers. In 1819, however, he was restored 
to his peerage. "—-Coiirt and Camp of Bonaparte.^ Mortier was the most distin- 

fiiished of the victims of Fieschi's atrocious attempt to assassinate the reigning Kipg ot 
ranee. £. 
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early in the morning they were afloat, and the troops drawn up in silence 'on 
the bank. General Foy, since distinguished as a public speaker, commanded 
the artijlejy in this ever memorable battle. He placed several batteries m 
such a manner as to protect the passage. Six hundred tnen boldly em- 
barked, and reached the opposite bank. They rushed immediately upon 
the enemy's riflemen and dispersed them. Korsakof had posted three baU 
talions, with cannon, on the plateau of Kloster F.ahr. Our artillery, more 
skilfully directed, soon silenced the fire ^ of the Russian artillery, and pro- 
tected the successive passage of our advanced guard. When General 
Gazan had united a sufficient reinforcement with the six hundred men who 
had first crossed, he marched upon the three Russian battalions guarding 
Kloster Fahr. These had posted themselves in a wood, and made a most 
gallant defence. Gazan surrounded them, and was obliged to kill almost 
the very Hsi man before hQ could dislodge them. These three battalions . 
being destroyed, a bridge was thrown across. The remainder of Lorges' 
division and part of Mesnard's passed the Limmat. Fifteen thousand men 
were now beyond the river. Bontemps' brigade was placed at Regensdof, 
to make head against Durasof, if he should attempt to aScend the Lower 
Limmat. The bulk of the troops, directed by Oudinot,* chief of the 
staff, marched up the Limmat, for the purpose of proceeding* to the rear of 
Zurich. 

This part of the operation being accomplished, Massena returned to the 
other side of the Limmat, to superintend the movement of his wings. 
, Towards the Lower Limmat, Mesn^rd had so completely deceived Durasof 
by his demonstrations, that the latter had posted himself upon the bank 
and opened all his fir.e. On the right, Mortier had advanced upon Zurich 
by Wallishofen, but he had fallen in with Korsakofs main body, posted, 
as we have said, in advance of the Limmat, and had been^ obliged to fall 
back. Massena, coming up at that moment, despatched Klein's division, 
which was at Altstetten. Humbert, at the head of his four thousand gren« 
adiers, marched upoii Zurich and restored the fight. Mortier renewed his 
attacks ; and thus the French succeeded in shutting up the Russians in 
Zurich. 

Meanwhile Korsakof, mortified at hearing cannon on his rear, had sent 
several battalions to the other side of the Limmat ; but these weak succours 
had proved useless. Oudinot, with his fifteen thousand men, continued to 
ascend the Limmat. He. had taken the little camp placed at Hong ; he 
had also taken the heights which are in the rear of Zurich, and possessed 
himself of the high-road to Winterthur, which aflfords an outlet into. Ger- 
many, and was the only one by which the Russians coiild retreat. 

The battle was almost over, and immense results were prepared for the 

* " Charles Nicholas. Oudinot was born in 1767. From early youth he expressed a 
wish to become a soldier, obtatned a commission, and rose rapidly through the subordi- 
nate ranks, to be general of division. Oudinot distinguished himself under Hoche, 
Pichegru, Moreau, Massena, and Bonaparte, on the Rhine, in Switzerland, and in Italy, 
and in 1804, was made coun^ of the empire. His valor at Wagram procured him the 
higher, title of Duke of Reggio, and in 1809 he at length obtained the baton. In the 
Russian expedition he received many severe wounds, and greatly distinguished himself 
at Bautzen. On the Emperor's abdication he offered his services to Louis, who made him 
' colonel-general of the grenadiers, and military ffovernor of Metz. During the Hundred 
Days he resisted all Bonaparte's overtures, and on the second restoration of the Bourbons 
was rewarded by the chief command of the Parisian national guard, a peerage, and a 
«eat in the cabmet. Oudinot's last military service was in the invasion of Spain in 
1823, where he exerted himself to arrest the fanatic course of the advocates of despot- 
^Mm^—CouH and Camp of Bonaparte. E. 
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ffollowing daj. The Russians were shut* up in Zuricb: Massena had 
moved fifteen thousand men upon their rear by means of the passage of ' 
JCloster Fabr, and placed eighteen thousand in front.of them. He could , 
•scarcely fall to inflict on them a severe disaster. It has been conceived 
that, instead of leaving Klein's division before Zurich, he should have sent 
•it by KIwMr Fahr, to the rear of that town,* to intercept completely the 
road to iSwerthur. But he was apprehensive lest, if Mortier were left 
with eigSjKousand men only, Korsakof might overwhelm him and throw 
him into tne Linth. Korsakof, it is true, would* have fallen in with Soult ^ 
and Le^ourbe ; but he might also have met with Suwarrow comiog from 
Italy, and we know not what might have resulted from this singular com- 
bination. * m 

Korsakof had at length become^ ware of bis positron, and had moved his 
droops into the other part of Zurich, behind the Limmat. Durasof, on the 
Lower Limmat, on hearing at last of the passage, had stolen away ; and 
avoiding Bontemps' brigade by a circuit, had regained the road to Winter- 
thur, Next day, the 4th of Veudemiaire (September ?6), the battle could 
not jfail to be obstinate, since the Russians were determmed to fight their 
way through, and the French to win immense trophies. The engagement 
began early. The unfortunate town of Zurich, crowded with artillery, 
carriages, and wounded, attacked on all sides, was' enveloped, as it were, 
in fire. On this side of the Limmat, it was attacked and ready to be 
stormed by Mortier and Klein. On the other, Oudinot pressed it in the 
rear, and purposed to cut off Korsakofs retreat The road to Winterthur, 
the theatre of a sanguinary conflict, had been several times taken ^and 
retaken. Korsakof, preparing at length to retreat, had placed his infantry . 
in the van, his cavalry in the centre, his artillery and his carriages in the 
rear. In this manner he advanced, forming a long column. His brave 
infantry, charging with fury, overthrew all before it, and opened a way for' 
itself; but when it had passed, with part of the cavdry, the French returned 
to the charge, attacked the rest of the eavalry and the baggage, and drove 
them back to the gates of Zurich. At the same moment, Klein and'Mor-/ 
tier entered the town on their side. The celebrated and unfortunate Lava* 
ter, attempting to disarm the. furious soldiers, was struck by a ball and a 
mortally wounded. All the troops left in Zuricb were finally obliged to 
iay down their arms. One hundred pieces of cannon, all the baggage, the 
administratidns, the chest of the army, and nve thousand prisoners, -f^ll into 
the hands of the French. Korsakdf had, moreover, eight thousand men 
put Aors de combat in this obstinate engagement. Eight and five made a 
loss of thirteen thousand men, that is, of half his army. The great battles 
in Italy had not presented more extraordinary r,esults. The consequences 
for the rest of the campaign were not likely to be less important than the 
material results. Korsakof, with thirteen thousand men at most, hastened 
to regain the Rhine. 

Meanwhile Soult, who was directed to cross the Linth above the Lake 
of Zurich, executed his commission with no less success than the com- ^ 
marider-in-chief. rie had effected the passage between Bihen and Reich- 
enburg. One hundred and fifty brave fellows, holding their muskets over 
their heads, had swam across the river, reached the opposite bank, cleared 
. it of the riflemen, and protected the landing of the advanced guard. Hotze, 
who had hastened 'immediately to the point of danger, was killed on the 
spot by a ball, and his death had thrown the Austrian ranks ihto confusion. 
Petrasch, who succeeded Hotze, endeavoured, but in vain, to throw the 
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oorpBtlial hud passed into the Linth ; he was obliged to fall back, and retired^ 
witir precipitation upon St. Gall and the Rhine, leaving three thousand pn^ 
Boners and some cannon. Generals Jellachicn and Linken^ despatched by 
the Upper Linth to the canton of Glarus to meet Snwarrow at the debouchS 
of the St Gothard, had on their part retired, when they receiinjld intelli- 

'sence of all these disasters. Thus nearly sixty thousand men^wei^e already 
driven from the line of the Limmat beyond that of the Rhine, a^r suiTerihg 
immense losses. Suwarrow, who expected to debouch in SMntsi^land on 
the flank of an enem}^ attacked on all sides, and to decide the defeat of that 
enemy by his arrival, was destined, to find, on the contrary, all his lieute- 
nants dispersed, and himself amidst an army victorious in all quarters. 

Leaving It£4y with eighteen thousand men, he had reached the foot of 
the St. Gothard on the fifth compiementyy day of the year VII (September 
21). He had been obliged to dismount his Cossacks, and to load their 

•horses with his artillery. He sent Rosenberg with six* thousand men to 
tnrn the St. Gothard by Disentis and the Crispalt. Arriving on the Ist of 
Vendemiaire (September 23) at Airolo, at the entrance bf the gorge of the 
St. Gothard, he there found Gudin with one of the brigades of Lecourbe's 
division. A most obstinate battle ensued; but bis soldiers, bad marksmen, 
having no notion of anything but advancing and fighting till th^y Were 
killed, fell in whole platoons under the fire and stones. He determined a^ 
length to alarm Gudin on his flanks, anc^ thus obliged him to yield the 
gorge as far as the Hospital. Gudi^i had, by his resistance, given Lecoprbe 
time to collect his troops. The latter, having only six thousand men at 
hand, was unable to resist Suwarrow, who was on the point of arriving 
with twelve thousand, and Rosenberg, who, having already reached Urse- 
ren, had six thousand on his rear. He threw his artillery into the Reuss, 
then gained the opposite shore by climbing almost inaccessible rocks, and 
penetrated into the valley. Having got beyond Urseren, and having Ro- 
senberg no longer on his rear, he broke down the Devil's Bridge, and 
killed a great number of the Russians before they had cleared the precipice 
by descending into the bed of the Reuss and ascending the opposite bank. 
Lecourbe had thus retreated fbotby foot, availing himself of all obstacles to 
harass Suwarrow's soldiers, and to cut them off one by one. 

' The Russian army arrived in this manner at Altorf, at the extremity of 
the valley of the Reuss, exhausted with fatigue, in want of provisions, and 
extremely weakened by the losses which it had sustained. At Altorf the 
Reuss falls into the Lake of Lucerne. If Hotze, according to the plan 
agreed upon, had been able to push forward Jellachich and Linken beyond' 
the Linth as far as Schwytz, he would have sent boats to the mouth of the 
Reuss to receive Suwarrow. But, after the events which h^d just occurred, 
Suwarrow found himself without a single boat, and pent up in a frightful 
valley. It was the 4th of Vendemiaire (September 26), a day of general 
disaster along the whole line. He had, therefore, no other resource than to 
throw himself into the Schachenthal,«and to cross tremendous mountains, 

.where there was no beaten track, for the purpose of penetrating into the 
Muthenthal. He set out on the' following day. Only one man could pass 
at once along the path that he had to pursue. The army took two days ta- 
^avel the distance of a few leagues. The first man had reached Mutten 
before the last had yet quitted Altorf. The precipices were covered witb 
carriages, horses, soldiers, dying of famine and fatigue. On reaching the 
Muthenthal, Suwarrow might debouch by Schwytz, not far from the Lake 
«f Zvrich, or aacend the valley, and throw himself by the BrSgel upon the 
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£.iatb* But, on the side next to Bcthwytz^ Utassena Vas afooat ta airive vntk 
Mor«ie|'s diviskiQ, and on the other side of the Bragel was Molkor^^who 
occupied the defile of the Kloenthal, towards the banks of the Linth. 
After allowing hia troops two days' rest, Suwartow resolved to fall baek bj 
the Bragel. On the 8th of VeRdemiaire (September 30) he eooMnenced 
his- march. Massena attacked him in rear, and Molitor met him from the 
other, side of the Bragel, at the defile of Kloenthal. Rosenberg bravely 
withstood all Mas§ena',s ^attacks; but Bagration, in the van, made vain, 
efforts to force his way through Molitor. He evened the plarus road for 
himself, but could not clear mat of Wesen., Sifrwarrow, alter sanguinary 
and destructive conflicts, cut off from all the roads, and driven back upon 
Glarus, had no resource but to ascend the valley of Engi, and to throw him- 
self into tha of the Rhine. But this route was still more frightful than that 
which he had already traversed. He nevertheless decided to take it, and, 
after four days of unparalleled efforts ^and hardships, reached Coire and the 
Rhine. Out of his eighteen thousand men he had saved scarcely ten thou- 
sand. The Alps were strewed with the oodies of his soldiers. This barba- 
rian, styled invincibfe, retired overwhelmed with confusion and filled with 
rage.* In a fortnight, more than twenty thousand Russians and five or six 
thousand Austrians had fallen. The armies ready to invade us were expelled 
from Switzerland, and driven into Germany. The coalition was dissolved ; 
for Suwarrow, exasperated against the Austrians, would not serve with them 
any longer. We may add — France was saved. 

Everlasting glory to Massena, who thus executed one of the most admira- 
ble operations recorded in the history of th6 war, and who had saved us at 
a more perilous moment than that of Valmi and Fleurusl We dught to 
admire battles great for the conception or the political result ; but we ought 
to celebrate more particularly those that save. We owe admiration to the 
one, gratitude to the others. Zurich is the brightest jewel in Massena's 
coVonet, and there is not a militaryl^oronet that bears one more brilliant. 

While these auspicious events were occurring in Switzerland, Victory 
returned ^o our banners in*Holland. Brune, faintly pressed by the enemy, 
had found time to concentrate his forces, and after beating the Anglo-Rus- 
sians at Kastrikum, had enclosed them at the Zyp and obliged them to 
capitulate. The conditions were the evacuation of Holland, the restitution 
of all that they had taken at the Helder, and the liberation without exchange 
of eight thousand prisoners. The French would fain have insisted on the 
restitution of the Dutch fleet, but this was refused by the English, and 
fears were entertained of the mischief which they might do to the country 
if the capitulation were rejected.' 

Thus terminated this memorable campaign of 1799. The republic, 
having entered too soon into action, and committed the blunder of taking 
the ofiehsive before it had concentrated its forces, had been beaten at 
Stockach and at Magnano, and lost by these two defeats Germany and 
Italy. Massena, left alone in Switzerland, formed a dahgerous salient 
- point between two victorious masses. He had fallen back upon the Rhine, 
then upon the Limmat, and lastly, upon the Albis. There he had rendered 
himself unassailable for four months.' During this time, the army of Naples. 

* "Irritated at such severe obstacles, the old marshal, Suiw arrow, advanced to the 
front of his troops, lay down in a ditch, and declared his resolation to be buried there, 
where his children — as he called his soldiers — had retreated for the first tiuie."- 
wini. £. 
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endeaTOuring to form k junction with the armj of Upper Italy, had been 
bea^n at the Trebbia. Subsequently joining that army behind the Apen- 
nines, rallied and reinforced, it had lost its general at Novi/been again 
beaten, and definitively lost Itdy. The Apennines were even overrun and the 
Yar threatened. But there terminated our disasters. The coalition, disloca- 
ting its forces, had sent the Archduke Charles to the Rhine, and Suwarrow 
into SwitiEerland. Massena, seizing this >noment, had destroyed Korsakof, 
deprived of the archduke, and put to flight Suwarrow, deprived of Korsakof. 
He had thus repaired our misfortunes in a splendid victory. In the East, 
the campaign had ended'with brilliant triumphs. But it must be confessed 
that, if these great exploits had upheld the republic when ready to fall, if 
they, had shed over it some fresh glory, they had not restored to it either its 
greatness or its power. France was saved, but oniy saved; she had not yet 
recovered her rank, and she was even still exposed to dangers on the Yar. 
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RETURN OF BONAPARTE; HIS LANDING AT FREJUS; ENTHUSIASM 
EXCITED BY HIM— AGITATION OF ALL THE PARTIES ON HIS 
ARRIVAL—HE JOINS SIETES FOR THE OVERTHROW OF THE 
DIRECTORIAL CONSTITUTION— PREPARATIONS FOR, AND OCCUR- 
RENCES OF, THE EIGHTEENTH BRUMAIRE— OVERTHROW OF 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE YEAR IH; INSTITUTION OF THE 
PROVISIONAL CONSULATE— CONCLUSION. 



The tidings of the battle of Zurich and of the capitulation of the Anglo- 
Russians followed almost immediately on the , heels of each other, an^ 
soothed those who had been alarmed. It was the first time that those hated ' 
Russians were beaten, and they were beaten so completely that the satisfac- 
tion could not fail to be profound. But still Italy was lost, the'Var threat- 
ened, the southern frontier was in danger. The greatness of Campo Formio 
had not been recovered by lis. At the satoe time, the greatest perils were 
not without, bat within. A disorganized government, unruly parties, which, 
would not submit to authority, and which, nevertheless, were not strong 
enough to possess themselves of it ; a kind of social dissolution everywhere, 
and robbery, a sign of that dissolution, infesting 'the high-roads, especially in 
provinces formerly torn by civil war — such was the state of Uie republic. 
A respite of a few months was insured by the victory of Zurich. It was 
6ot so much a defender that was i>eeded at this momt^nt as a chief, to seize 
the reins of government. The entire mass of the population desired, at any 
rate, quiet, order, the termination of dissensions, and a unity of purpose. 
It was afraid /of the Jacobins, of the emigrants, of the Chouans, of all the 
parties. It was the moment of a marvellous fortune for him who should 
allay all these fears. 

The despatches containing the' particulars of the expedition to Syria, and 
of the battles of Mount Tabor and Aboukir, produced an extraordinary 
effect, and confirmed the notion that the hero of Castiglione and Rivoli 
would continue to conquer wherever he should appear. His name was 
again in the mouths of all, and the questions ** What is he doing? when 
will he come?" were everywhere repeated. Was he not coming back? it 
was asked. Nay, by a singular instinct, a rumour that he had actually 
arrived was twice or thrice circulated. His brothers had written to him ; 
so had his wiffs; but it was not known whether their letters had ever 
reached him, V^e have seen that they were in fac* intercepted by the 
Bnglish cruisers. 

Meanwhile, the man who was the object of such extraordinary anxiety,, 
was quietly crossing the sea amidst the' English squadrons. The passage 
was not prosperous, and was prolonged ^y contrary winds. The English 
had been seen several times, and apprehensions were entertained of falling 
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into their hands. Bonaparte alone, pacing the deck of his ship with calm 
tuid serene look, confided in his star, learned to believe in it, and not to be 
agitated on account of inevitable dangers. He read the Bible and the 
Koran, works of the nations which he had just quitted. Fearing lest, after 
the recent events, the south of France should be invaded, he had steered 
not for the coast of Provence, but for that of Languedoc. He intended to 
land at CoUioure or Port Vendre. A gale had carried him to Corsica. 
The whole island had hastened to greet thefr renowned fellow country- 
man.* He had then sailed for Toulon. He was on the point of reaching 
that port, when, all at once, about sunset, thirty sail of English ships were 
disQiyvered to larboard : they were seen amidst the rays of the setting sun. 
It was proposed to hoist out a boa^, and to steal away to land. Still, con- 
fiding in his destiny, Bonaparte resolved not to leave the ship. The enemy 
actually disappeared, and on the 15th of Yendemiaire, year VHI (October 
9, 1799,) at daybreak, La Muiron and La Garrere frigates, and La Revanche 
and La Fortune xebecs, came to anchor in the Gulf of Frejus. 

The inhabitants of Provence had, for three successive years, been appre- 
hensive of an invasion by the enemy. Bonaparte had delivered them from* 
this fear in 1796; but it had recurred with more force than ever since the 
battle of Novi. On learning that Bonapai'te had anchored off th^ coast, 
they fancied that their saviour had arrived. All the inhabitants of Frejus 
thronged to the beach, and in a moment the sea was covered with boats. 
A 'multitude, intoxicated with enthusiasm and curiosity, stormed the vessels, 
and, breaking through all the sanatary laws, communicated with the new- 
coraers.f All inquired for Bonaparte — all were anxious to see him. It 
was now too late to enforce sanatary measures. The adminratration of 
health was obliged to dispense the general from quarantine, otherwise it 
must have condemned the whole population, which had already communi- 
cated with the crews, to the same precaution. . Bonapvte immediately 
landed, and resolved to set out the same day for Paris. 

The telegraph, speedy as the winds, had already spread along the road 
from Frejus to Paris the extraordinary tidings of the landing of Bonaparte. 
The most confused joy immediately burst forth. The news, proclaimed 
in all the theatres, had produced ah extraordinary excitement there. Patri- 
otic songs everywhere superseded the theatrical representations. Baudin, 
deputy of the Ardennes, one of the framers of the constitution of the year 
III, a wise and i sincere republican, passionately attached to the republic, 
and deeming it undone unless a powerful arm should come' to uphold it, 
died of joy on hearing of this event. J 

* " The arrival of their celebrated countryman immediately set all the inhabitants of 
the island in motion. A crowd of cousins came to welcome him, and the streets were 
thronged with people."— Ltf* Cases. E. 

t " We were in the port and approaching the landing-place when the rumour spread 
that Bonaparte was on board one of the mgates. In an instant the sea was covered 
with boats. In vain we begged them to keep at a distance ; we were carried ashore ; 
and when we told the crowd both of men and women who were pressing about us the 
risk they ran, they all exclaimed, * We prefer the plague to the Austrians ! * " — 
Bourrienhe. E. , 

+ " Bonaparte was received like a victorious monarch re-entering his dominions at 
his own time and pleasure. Bells were everywhere rung, illuminations made, a de- 
lirium of joy agitated the public mind j and the messenger who carried the news of his 
disembarkation to Paris was received as if he had brought news of a battle .gained." — 
-Scott'* Life o/JVapolean. E. 

** The news of r^apoleon's return caused a general delhrium. Baudin, the deputy of 
the Ardennes, who was really a worthy man, struck with the idea that Providence had 
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Boi»aparte set out the same day, the 17th of Vendemiaire (October 9), 

.'for Paris. He passed through Aix, Avignon, Valence and Lyons. In all 
these cities the enthusiasm was unbounded. The bells rang in the villages, 
and at night bonfires were kindled on the roads. At Lyons, in particular, 
the sensation was stronger than anywhere else. On leaving the latter city, 
Bonaparte, who wished to a'rrive incognito', took a different route from that 
which he had mentioned to his couriers. His brothers and his wife, de- 
ceived by his directions, were hastening to meet him while he was entering 
Paris. On the 24th of Vendemiaire (October Ipth), he was already in his 
own house,, in the Rue Chantereine, before any one had the least suspicion 
of his arrival. Two hours afterwards he went . to the Directory. The 

, guard recognised him, and shouted, on seeing him, ** Bonaparte for ever ! " 
He hastened to the president of the Directory. This was Gohier. It was 
agreed that he should be presented to the Directory on the following day. 
Accordingly, on the 25th, he was introduced into the presence of the su- 
preme magistrates. He said that, after consolidating the establishment of 
his armies in Egypt by the victories of Mount Tabor and Aboukir, and 

. committing the charge of it to a general qualified to insure its prosperity, 
he had left it to fly to the succour of the republic, which^he believed to be 
undone. He had found it saved by the exploits of his brethren in arms, 
and at this he rejoiced. Never, he added, clapping his hand to his sword, 
never would he draw it but in defence of that republic. The president 
congratulated him on his triumphs and on his return, and gave him the 
fraternal embrace. The reception was apparently oiost cordial, lout ,at 

. bottom there were felt fears too real and too strongly justified by circunv- 

stances, for his return to afford pleasure to the five republican magistrates. 

When men awake from a long apathy and attach themselves to some- 

. thing, it is with enthusiasm. In that nullity into which opinions, parties, 
and ail the authorities had fallen, people had remained some time without 
attaching themselves to anything. The disgust felt for men and things 
was universal. - But, on the appearance of that extraordinary individual 
whom the East had given back to Europe, in so unexpected a manner, all 
disgust, all uncertainty ceased. Upon him all eyes, all wishes, and all 

.hopes were immediately fixed. 

All the generals,' employed or not employed, patriots or moderates, 
hastened to Bonaparte. This w?fe but natural, since he was the first mem- 
ber of that most am'bitious and most discontented class. In him it seemed 

. to have found an avenger against the government. All the ministers, all 
the functionaries successively dismissed during the fluctuations of tke 
Directory, thronged also round the new-comer. They went apparently to 
visit the illustrious warrior, but in reality to observe and to flatter the man 
to whom the future seemed to belong. 

Bonaparte had brought with him Lannes, Murat, and B^rthier, who never 
quitted him. Very soon Jourdan, Augereau, Macdo^ald, Beurnonville, 
Leclerc, Lefebvre, and Marbot, notwithstanding differences of opinion, 
appeared around him. Moreau himself soon formed part of this retinue. 
Bonaparte had met him at Gohier's. Sensible that his superiority permit- 
ted him to make the first advances, he went up to Moreau, declared his 
impatience to make his acquaintance, and expressed an esteem for him 
which deeply affected him. He afterwards made him a present of a sab^e 

,at length sent the man for yvhota he and. his party had so long searched in vain, died 
Jthe very same nigl^t from excess of joy." — Gourgaud. E. 
VOL. IV.— 52 21 ^ 



torielMd With ^eddti^ stonesy imd contrive t6 gain hhn doA^pl^ly. lui 
a fe^ daya, Aoffeau liM^nged t6 his co6rt. He too was ^iscbntented, and 
Vent widi aH Ws comirades'to visit the pre^med avenger, ^o these iiks- 
triofis wartriors vrere added ttten of aH professions. Among thetii Were ^eii 
Brak» <ex-mniist6r of the marine, lurho had just been traversing the Mediter- 
ranean at the head of the French and Spaaish fleets, a man of acute atid 
^dbtle mind, as capable of conducting a negotiation as of commanding a 
squadron ; and M. de Talleyrand, w1k> had reason to fear the displeasure 
of Bonaparte because he had not accompanied him to fegypt. But M. de 
Talleyrand relied for a favourable reception upon his talents, his reputation, 
and his importance; and he was favourably received. These two tneii iiked 
one another too well, and felt too much need of each other's friendship, to 
pout with one another.* There were also seen in the Rue Chantereine, 
Roederer, formerly proct^rcwr of the commune, a man full of frankness and 
intelligence, and Kegnault de St. Jean d'Angely, an old constituent, to 
whom Bonapkrte had attached himself in Italy, and whom he had employed 
in Malta, a briHiant and a fertile orator. ^ 

But it was not merely the disgraced and the discontented who paid their 
court to Bonaparte. The heads of the existing government sh6wed the 
Bame eagerness to visit him. All the directors and all the ministers gave 
him entertainments, as on his return from Italy. A great number of the 
members of the two Councils obtained introductions to him. The minis- 
ters and the directors paid him a much more flattering homage. They 
came every moment to consult iiini as to how they shouM act. Dubo& 
Crance, the minister at war, had, as it were, transferred his portfolio to 
Bonaparte. Moulins, the director, who specially, afttended to the department 
of war, passed part of his 'mornings With him. (Johier and Roger Ducos 
also called upon him. Cambaceres, minister of justice, an able lawyer, who 
had that liking for Bonaparte which weak minds have for their opposite, 
and whom Bonaparte affected to caress, to prove himself capable oi appre- 
ciating civil merit ; Fouch6, minister of the police, who Avas desirous of 
changing his worn-out patron Barras for a new and powerful protector;! 
Real, commissioner to the department of the Seine, ^ warm and generous 
patriot, and one of the cleverest men of his time, were equally assiduoi^s ^^ 
their attentions to Bonaparte, and conversed with him on affairs of state. 
The general haJd not been above a week in Paris, when the managenfient of 
affairs catne almost intoluntarily into his hands. In default of his will,. 
which as yet was nothing, he was asked for his opinion. On his part, he 
affected, with his usual reserve, to withdraw himself from the assiduities of 
which he was the object. There w^re many whom he refused to see ; he 
showed himself but little, and wen\ abroad, only, as it were, by stealth. | 

* *< Talleyrand availed himself of all the resources pf a supple and insinuating address, 
in order to conciliate a person whose suffrage it was inlportant for him to ^cure." — 
Qourgaud. E. • 

" It was Tallevrand who disclosed to Bonapart*^s view all the weak points of the 
government, and made him acquainted with the state of parties and the bearings of 
each character." — Fauch6's MeTnoirs. E. ' \ \ 

t " Bonaparte was too cunning to let me into dll the secrets of his plans and the means 
of their execution, and thus to place himself at the mercy of a single man ; but he said 
«noii^h to me to win my confidenpe, and to persuade me that the destinies of France 
were in his hands." — FoucH's Memoirs. E. 

X " Napoleon seemed to fflve his exclusive attention to literature, and was more fre 
quentlv to be found at the Institute, or discussing .^eith Volney and other men of letters 
the ilitormation which he had acquired in Egypt on science aind antiquities, than in the 
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His face bad foeconM thinner, ahd^is coniiplexion darker. He wore sinee 
hifl return a gray frock-coat, and a Turkish sabre, fastened to a silken cord. 
To those who had been fortunate enough to . obtain a sight of it, this was 
an emblem that reminded them of the East, the Pyramids, Mount Tabor, 
and ^boukir. The officers of the garrison, the forty adjutants of the 
national guard, and the staff of the place, desired to be presented to him. 
He delayed from day to day, and seemed to lend himself with regret to all 
^ this homage. He listened, he observed everything, but 4s yet he opened 
his mind to none. This was deep policy. When a man \ is Aecessary, h^ 
need not be afraid to wait. He irritates t1|e. impatience of people; they 
hasten to him ; and he has nothing to do but to choose. 

What is Bonaparte going to do? was the question which each asked the 
other. It proved that there wfts something inevitable to be done. Two 
principal parties, and a third, a subdivision of the two 6thers, offered them- 
selves to bira, and were disposed to serve him if he adopted their views : 
these were the patriots, the moderates or politicians, and lastly, the pourris, 
as they were called — the corrupt of all times and of £^1 the factions. 

The patriots, it is true, distrusted Bonaparte and his ambition ; but, with 
their /fondness for destroying, and their improvidence fot the morrow, they 
would fain have employed his arm to overturn everything, when it would be 
time enough to think of the future. But, such were the sentiments of 
those firebrands only, who, always dissatisfied with existing institutions, 
considered the business of destroying as the most urgent of all. The rest 
of the patriots, those who might be called the republicans, distrusted t^e 
renown of the geueral, wished at most that a place should be given to him 
in the Directory, perceived even with pain that for this purpose it would be 
necessary tolgranC him a dispensation on account of age, and were, above 
all, desirous that he should go to the frontiers, to raise the fallen glory of 
our arms and to restore the republic to its former splendour. 

The moderates or politicians, men fearing the fury of the pa/ties and 
especially of the Jacobins, having no longer any hopes of a. violated and, 
worn-out constitution, were anxious for a change, and wished that it might 
be effected under the auspices of a powerfiil man. "Take the supreme 
power, frame for us a wise and moderate constitujtion, and give us security" 
-g-such was the secret language which they addressed to Bonaparte. They 
composed the most numerous party in France. It comprehended even 
many compromised patriots, who, having fears for the Revolution, were de- 
sirous of cc^mitting the public welfare to a strong hand. They had a 
majority in the Council of Anciafits, but were considerably in the minority 
in that of the Five Hundred. They had hitherto followed the highest civil 
renown, that of Sieyes, and the worse Sieyes had been used at the Riding- 
House the more they had attached themselves to him. It was but natural 
that^they should now run with much greater alacrity to meet Bonaparte ; 
for it was strength that they sought, and there was much more of that in a 
victorious general than in a pojlitical writer, how illustrious soever he 
might be. 

Lastly, the pourris, the corrupt, were all the rogues, all the intriguers, 
^who^were^triving to make their fortune, who had dishonoured themselves 

hauntff of politicians, or the society of leaders of either party in the stA;^. Neither Was 
he to be seen at the places of popular resort : he went into no general compaav, seldom 
attended the theatres, and when he did, took his seat in a private box." — Scgtts I^e «f 
JiapoUon, £. 
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in making it, and who were still beut on making it at the same pricQ. 
These followed Barros and Fouche, the minister of police. Among them 
were men of all sorts — Jacobins, moderates, and even royalists. . They- 
formed not a party but a numerous coterie. 

We must beware of subjoining to this enumeration the partisans of 
royalty. They were too insignificant since the 18th of Pructidor, and 
besides, Bonaparte inspired them with no sentiment whatever. Such a 
man could think of none but himself, and could not take the supreme 
power in order to transfer it to others. They went no farther, therefore, 
than to side with the enemies pf the Directory, and to accuse it in the lan- 
guage of all the parties. 

Among these different parties Bonaparte could make but one choice. 
The patriots were not at all to his lik4ng. Some of them, attached to what 
existed, distrusted his ambition ; others were desirous of a coup de main ; 
then what but interminable agitations ! and it was not possible to lay the foun- 
dation of anything with them. Besides, their spirit was directly contrary 
to the march of the times, and they were emitting their last flames. The 
corrupt were nothing,' except in the government, into which they had natu 
rally introduced themselves, for to that point their wishes invariably tend. 
For the rest, there was no occasion whatever to take any notice of them ; 
they would be sure to come to him who should get most chances in his 
favour, because they were anxious to keep possession of places and of 
money. The only party on which Bonaparte could support himself was 
that which, participating in the wishes of the whole population, was desirous 
of screening the republic from the factions by constitudng it in a solid 
manner. Herein all future prospects w^ere involved, ana to this side he 
could not fail to incline. 

His choice could not be doubtful. From instinct alone it was decided 
beforehand. Bonaparte felt a horror of the turbulent, and a disgust of the 
corrupt. He could not like any but those moderate men, who wished some 
one to govern for them. Besides, these formed the nation itself. But it 
was requisite to Wait, to allow the parties to make their overtures^ and to 
watch their chiefs, in order to discover with which of them an alliance 
might be formed. 

The parties had all of them representatives in the Directory. The 
patriots had, as we have seen, Moulins and Gohier. The corrupt men hacf 
Barras. The politicians or moderates had Sieyes and Roger Duces. 

Gohier and Moulins, sincere and honest patriots, more moderate than ' 
their party iDecause they were in power, admired Bonaparte ; but, desirous 
of employing his sword solely for the glory of th§ constitution of the year 
ni, they wished to send him to the armies. Bonaparte treated them with 
great respect ; he esteemed their honesty, for he was always fond of that 
quality in men — and this is a natural and interested fondness in a man born 
to govern. Besides, the attentions which he paid them were the means of 
proving that he honoured- genuine republicans. His wife was intimate 
with the wife of Gohier. She calculated also, and she had observed to 
Madame Gohier, "JMy intimacy with you will be a reply to all calumnies." 
, Barras, who felt his political end approaching, and who beheld ^ip Bona- 
parte an inevitable successor, thoroughly detest,ed him. He would have 
submitted to flatter him as formerly, but he felt that he was more despised j^ , 
by him than ever^ and he kept aloof from him. Bonaparte entertained for" 
this ignorant, inflated, corrupt epicurean, an aversion that daily became 
more insurmountable. The name o? pourris (rotten), which he. had given 
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to faim as his, sufficiently proved his disgust and his contempt. He could 
scarcely have consented to ally hiraself with him. 

There was yet left the truly important man, namely Sieyes, drawing 
Roger Ducos alon* in his* train. In calling Sieyes to the Directory at the 
moment of the 30th of Prairial, it would seem as if people had intended to 
throw themselves into his arms. Bonaparte was almost angry with him 
for having taken the first place in his absence, for having fixed men's minds 

. for a moment, and for having excited hopes. He manifested a spleen 
against him for which he never accounted. Though very opposite in genius, 
and in habits, they had nevertheless superiority enough to agree together 
and to forgive one another their differences, but too much pride to make 
mutual concessions. Unfortunately, they had not yet spoken to each other : 
and two great minds which have not yet flattered one knother are naturally 
enemies. They watched one another, and each waited for the other to 
take the first steps. They met at dinner at the house of Gohier. Bona- 

, parte had felt himself sufficiently above Moreau, to takq the first steps; he 
thought that he could not act in the same manner towards Sieyes, and did 
not speak to him.^ The director maintained the same sil«nce. They 
retired in a rage. ** Did you notice that little insolent fellow ? " said Sieyes ; 
** he never so much as saluted the member of a government which ought to 
have had him shot." — " What could people be thinking of," said Bonaparte, 
'* to put that priest into the Directory ? He is sold to Prussia, and, unless 

. you take good cate, he will deKver you up to her." Thus, in men of the 
highest superiority, pride gets the better even 6f policy. It is true that, if 
it were other^vise, they would no longer have that loftiness which qualifies 
them to govern men. 

Thus the personage whom Bonaparte had the most interest to gain was 
the very one for whom he felt the greatest aversion. But their interests were 
so identical that they were soon destined, in spite of themselves, to be pro- 
pelled towards one another by their own partisans.* 

While they were watching each other, and the throng of visiters to 

, Bonaparte kept continually increasing, the latter, still uncertain wfiat course 
to pursue, had sounded Gohier and Ducos, to ascertain whether, they would 
consent to his being director, though he had not attained the requisite age. 
It was in the place of Sieyes that he was desirous of entering into the 
government. By excluding Sieyes, he should become master of his col- 
^ leagues, and be certain to govern in their name. This, to be sure, would ' 
be but an incomplete success; but it was a medium of attaining power 
without absolutely effecting a revolution ; and, having once attained it, he 
should have time to look about him. Whether he was sincere, or whether 
he meant to deceive them, which is very possible, and to persuade them 
that he carried his ambition no farther than a place in the Directory, he 
sounded them, and found them inflexible in regard to age. A dispensation, 
though given by the Councils, appeared to them an infraction of the consti- 
tution. He was, therefore, obliged to renounce this idea. 
, The two directors, Gohier and Moulins, beginning to feel uneasy on 
account of the 'ardour which Bonaparte manifested for political function^, 
proposed to get rid of him by giving him the command of an army. Sieyes 
did not coincide in this plan, observing, with his usual spleen, that, instead 

* ^' Bieyes entertained a sjtron^ apprehension that Bonaparte would be too ambitious 
to enter into his constitutional views ; and this apprehension was not without founda- 
^ tion. But, throu^ the importunity of common friends, an interview at length took 
place^ which terminated in an alliance." — Misnet. E. 

2i2 
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-of fumishiDg bim with occasioo to ^cquif'e fresh glorji 4^ oughti pn %hfi 
'Contrary, to forget him and to cause hiiQ to be forgoUei^t There MTf^ some 
tallL qf sebding him to Iti^y, when Barras said that he had dope his t>usi- 
nesp so cleverly there that be hi^d no wish to return to that country. At 
length, it w^ decided that he sbpuld be sent for and invited to ts^ke a com- 
mand, leaving the choice of the army to himself. 

Bonaparte, being summoned, repaired to the Directory. He was ac- 
^quainted with the observation of Barras. Before the purpose for which be 
was summoned had been notified to him, he began to speak in a high and 
threatening tone, mentioned the remark of which he had to complain, and 
eyeing Barras, said that, if he had made his fortune in Italy, at any rate it 
was not at the expense of the republic. Barras was silent. Gohier, the 
president, replied to Bonaparte that the government was persuaded that 
his laurels were the only fortune that he had brought back from Italy. He 
thenr told him that the Directory invited him to take a command, leaving 
the choice of the army to himself. Bonaparte answered coldly that he had 
not yet rested sufficiently from his fatigues ; that the transition from a dry 

. to a damp <^limate had tried him severely, and that he needed a little more 
time to recruit himself This circumstance could not fail to apprize the 
directors of his views, and him of their distrust. 

This was a motive for making haste. His brothers, hia habitual advisers, 
Rosderer, Real, Regnault de St. Jean d'Angely, Bruix, and Talleyrand, 
brought to him every day members of the moderate and political party in 
the Councils. These were, in the Five Hundred, Bouls^y of La Meuthe, 
Gaudin, Chasal, Cabanis, Ohenier ; in the Ancients, Comudet, Lem^cier, 
Fargue, Daunou. All were of opinion that he ought to ally himself with 
the t^ue party, the reforming party, and to unite with Sieyes, who had a 
constitution ready made, and the majority in the- Council oif the Ancients. 
Bonaparte was of precisely the same opinion, and aware th^t he had no 
option ; but it was requisite that he should be reconciled with Sieyes, and 
this was a difficult matter. So important, however, were the interests at 
stake, and so delicate and dei^terous were the mediators between his pride 

; 9nd that of Sieyes, that the alliance could not fail to be effected. M. de 
T^leyrand would have conciliated a still more unruly pride thap that of 
these two men. The negotiation was soon opened and concluded. It was 
agreed that a stronger constitution should be given to France under the 
auspices of Sieyes and Bonaparte. Without coming to any explanatiori re- 
specting the form find nature of that constitution, it was tacitly understood 
that it should be republican, but that it should deliver France from what 
both called the babblers, and give the greatest share of influence fo the two 
master minds which were entering into this alliance. 

A system-maker, dreaming of the too long delayed accomplishment of his 
conceptions, an ambitious man, aspiring to rule the world, were, amidst that 
nullity of all system and of all power, eminently adapted to coalesce. 
The incompatibility of their temper was of no consequence. The address 
of the mediators, and the importance of the interests!, sufficed to ps^liiate 
that inconvenience, at least for the moment ; and a moment w^ enough 
for effecting a revolution. . 

Bonaparte was, therefore, determined to act with Sieyes and Roger 
Ducos. He still manifested the same aversion for Barras, the same respect 
foriGohier and Moulins, and maintained a like reserve with all three. But 
Pouch6, with a sagacious foresight of rising fortune, perceived with the 
utmost regret the dislike of Bonaparte for his patron Barras, and was inprti- 
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;s4e4 to observe ^hat ^^xjt^ took np paios to ovef cenie, %Y^A d^ike^ Qe 
had fully. deteroEUiied to pass oxer to the ca^mp.of the new CfBsi^f.; h^t b^i- 
tating, from a relic of abame, to desert ^ia protector, tie would fa^o t^aiv^ 
taHen hiin along witb bim. Assiduously attentive to Bo^apartej^ a^d toler^ 
bly well reoeived, because he held the portfolio of the police, h/p atrpv^ to 
conquer his repugnance for Barras, He was seconded by Heal, Pruii^, apd 
the other advisers of the general. Conceiving that be had succeeded, be 
prevailed upon Bar r as to invite Bonaparte to dinner. Barras sent bin% an 
invitation for the 8th of Brumaire (October 30th). Bonaparte accepted it. 
After dinner they began to talk of public affairs. Bonaparte and Barras 
waited for one another. Barras first adverted to the object of their meeting. 
He commenced with some general remarks relative to his personal situation. 
Roping, no doubt, that Bonaparte would contradict him, he declared that he 
was ill, worn out, and that it was high time for him to retire from public 
business. ' As Bonaparte still kept silence, Barras added that the republic 
was disorganized, that it was requisite, in order to save it, to concentrate 
the supreme power, and to appoint a president; he then named Qeneral 
Hedouville * as wortky of bein^ elected to that office. Hedouville was as 
unknown as he was incapable. Barras disguised his thoughts, and named 
Qedouville,^ that h^ might ^avoid nientioning himself. *^ As for you, general," 
^ded he, * - it is your intention to proceed to the army ; go, gain fresh glory, 
and replace France in bet proper rank. For my part, I shall withdraw ifi^ 
(hat retirement which I need." Bonaparte looked steadfastly at Barras, 
made no repl^, and there the conversation dropped. Barras^ confoundeiity 
added not another word. Bonaparte imm^ediately retired, and, before he 
Jeft the IjVixemboUrg,^ went to the apartments of Sieyea. He declared tp 
hiiQ emphatically, that he was resolved to act with him alone, and that tb^y 
had only to decide upon the means of execution. The alliance was sealed 
at that interview, and they agreed to prepare everything for the 18th oi^ the 
20th of Brun^aire. .«» 

Oi^ 'his return home, Bonaparte found there Fouche, Real, and the 
friends of Barras. " Well," said he to them, ** what do you thinly your 
Sarras has proposed to me? To appoint a president, naming Hedouville 
and ofieaning himself, and to send me to the army. There is nothing tQ be 
done with such a man." The friends of Barras were aqxious to repair tb^s^ 
awkwardness, and strove to excuse him. Bonaparte, without arguiAg ^he 
point, changed the conversation, for his resolution was taken. Fouche i^- 
gsiediately called on Barras to reproach him, and to prevail upon bim to go 
smd counteract the effect of his absurd conduct. The very next mornii^g, 
Barras posted away to Bonaparte to make excuses for the language which 
he had. used the ]preceding day, arid to offer his devotedness and his coope^ 
ration in anything that the general might think fit to attempt. Bonapartp 
vpaid little attention to him, replied by gei^eralities, and tallied, in hi^ turii, 
of fatigue, of his shattered health, and of his dislike to. men and public 
business. 

Barras saw thatvhe was undone, and was sensible that his game was up. 
It was high time for him to reap the reward of his double intrigues and tus 
cowardly defections. The ardent patriots would have nothing to do with 

: him sii^ce bis conduct towards the society at the RidingrHouse ; the repub- 

/ ■« • 

^' Hedouville was born in 1755. In 1€01 Bonaparte appointed him ' ambassador to 
St Petersburg. On the restoration of the Bourbons, he was made a peer of France, and 
..4io4inth^y$arl825. £. 
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Itcans, attached to the constitution of the year III, felt no other sentiment 
for him than contempt and distrust. The reformers, the politicians, saw in 
him only a man stripped of all consideration, and applied to him the term 
rotten {pourri) invented by Bonaparte, rfe had nothing left him but some 
intrigues with thc^ royalists by means of certain emigrants concealed in his 
court. These intrigues were of very old date. They had commenced so 
far back as the 18th of Fructidor, He had communicated them to the 
Directory, and obtained their authority to prosecute them, that be might 
have in his hands the threads of counter-revolution. He had thus secured 
the means of betraying at will either the republic or the pretender. A . 
negotiation w^s on foot at this moment with the latter, about a sum of 
several millions to second hi^ return. It is possible, however, that Barras 
was not sincere with the pretender, for all his partialities must have been 
in favour of the republic. But it i^ould be a difficult task to ascertain pre- , 
cisely the preferences of this old debauchee. He was perhaps not ac- 
quainted with them himself. Besides, at such a point of corruption, a ^ 
little money will unfortunately prevail over all the preferences of taste or of 
opinion. ^ * 

Fouche, distressed to see his patron undone, distressed above all to find 
himself compromised in his disgrace, redoubled his assiduity to Bonaparte. . 
The latter, distrustful of such a man, concealed from him all ^his secrets; 
but Fouche, nothing daunted, because he perceived that Bonap^arte's vic- 
tory was insured, resolved to conquer his sternness by dint of services. 
He had the police ; he conducted it skilfully ; and he knew that people were 
conspiring everywhere. He took good care not to communicate this to- 
the Directory, the majority of which, composed of Moulins, Gohier, and 
Barras, might, in consequence of his revelations, have adopted measures 
fatal to the conspirators. 

Bonaparte had been about a fortnight in Paris, and almost everything wad 
already prepared. Berthier, Lannes, and Murat, were daily gaining the 
officers and the generals. . Among these Bernadotte out of jealousy,. 
Jourdan from attachment to the republic, and Augereau from Jacobinismv 
had kept aloof, and communicated their fears to Jl the patriots of the Five 
Hundred ; but the mass of the military men was won. Moreau, a sincere 
republican, but suspected by the patriots who ruled, dissatisfied with the 
Directory, which had so ill rewarded ^his talents, had no resource but in 
Bonaparte. Caressed and won by him, and willingly endiiring a superior^ 
he declared that he would second all his projects. He had no wish to be let 
into the secret, for he had a horror of political intrigues, but he desired to^ 
be summoned at the moment of execution. There were in Paris the 8th 
and 9th dragoons, which had formerly served under Bonaparte in Italy, and 
were devoted to him. The 21st chasseurs, organized by him, when he com- 
manded the army of the interior, and which had once had Murat in its 
ranks, was not less attached to him. These regin[ients were still solicitingr 
permission to file off before him. The officers of the garrison and the 
adjutants of the national guard also begged the honour of being presented 
to him, and had not yet obtained it. He deferred this reception, purposing 
to make it concur with his plans. His two brothers, Lucieh and Joseph, 
and the deputies of his party, were daily making fresh conquests 411 the 
Qouncils. . V 

An interview with Sieyes was fixed for the 15th of Brumaire, in order to 
decide upon the plan and the means of execution. On that very day the 
Councils were to give an entertainment to Bonaparte, as had been dode on 
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his return fron Italy. It was( not, as on that occasion, the Councils which 
gave it officiallj. The thing had been proposed in secret committee ; but 
the Five Hundred, who, on the first moment of his landing, had chosen 
Lucien president, with a view to do honour to the general i^ the person of 
his brpther, were now distrustful, and refused to give an entertainment. It 
was then decided that it should be given by subscription. The number of 
the subscribers was from six to seven hundred. The dinner took place in 
the church of St. Sulpice ; it was cold and silent : every one watched his 
neighbour, and maintained the utmost reserve. It was evident that some 
great event was expected, and that it would be the work of part of those 
who attended the banquet. Bonaparte was silent and thoughtful, 'this 
was but natural ; for, on retiring, he was to go and determine the place 
and hour of a conspiracy. No sooner was dinner over than he rose, 
walked with Berthier round the tables, addressed a few words to the 
deputies, and then precipitately withdrew.* * 

He proceeded to Sieyes to make his final arrangements with him. 
Then it was that they first agreed upon the gpvernment to be substituted 
for that which existed. It was resolved that the Councils should be sus^ 
pended for three months, that the five directors should be superseded by 
three provisional consuls, who, during these three months, should exercise a 
sort of idictatorsbip, and be commissioned to frame a constitution. Bona- 
parte, Sieyes, and Roger Ducos, were to be the three consuls. The next 
point was to settle the means of execution. Sieyes was sure of a majority 
in the Ancients. As there was talk every day of incendiary projects 
formed by the Jacobins, it was proposed to impute to them a plan for 
attacking the national representation. The commission of the. inspectors 
of the Ancients, wholly at the disposal of Sieyes, wa^ to propose to transfer 
the legislative b6dy to St. Cloud. The constitution actually conferred this 
right on the Council of the Ancients. To this measure that Council was 
to add another, which was not authorized by the constitution, namely, to 
commit the duty of protecting the translation to a general of its selection, 
that is to say, to Bonaparte. The Ancients were to invest him at the same 
time with the command of the 17th military division, and of all the troops 
cantoned in Paris. With these forces, Bonaparte was to escort the legisla- 
tive body to St. Cloud. There the confederates hoped to make themselves 
masters of the Five Hundred, and to extort from them the decree of a pro- 
visional consulate. Sieyes and Roger Ducos were, on that, same day, to 
resign their ofiice of directors. It was proposed to compel Barras, Gohier, 
and Moulins, to resign. The Directorji would thjus be disorganized by the 
diss61ution of the majority: they would then go to the Five Hundred and 
tell them that there no longer existed a government, and oblige them to 

* " It was not without hesitation that Napoleon yielded to a project started by Lucien^ 
who by all sorts of manceuvring had succeeded in prevailing on a great number of his 
colleagues to be present at a grand subscription dinner to be given to Bonaparte by the 
Council of Hive Hundred. The disorder which unavoidably prevailed in a party 
amounting to upwards of two hundred and fiffy persons animated by a diversity of 
opinions, and the qnziety and distrust arising' in the minds of those who were not in 
the grand plot, rendered this meeting one of the most disagreeable I ever witnessed. 
It was all restraint and dulness. Bonaparte's countenance sufficiently betrayed his 
dissatisfaction. Besides, the success of his schemes demanded his presence elsewhere. 
Almost as soon as he had finished his dinner, he rose, sayinar to Berthier and me, ' I auk 
tired, let us be gone.' He went round to the different tables, addressings to the com- 
pany compliments and trifling remarks, and departed, leaving at table the persons by 
whom he had been invited." — Bourrienne. £. 
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^raioi^t ^he tbree consuk. Tbis pl^n was moat judiciously conceived; fpr 
w&e^ 9^ revolution iai to be eff(^^d, it is always expedient to. ^sguifle 
whatever is illegal aa inu,ch as possible, to make use of the iet^iB qi a 
constitution for destroying it, and of the members of a government for its 
overthrow. 

The 18th of Brumaire was fixed for obtaining the decree of ^translation, 
and the 19th for the decisive sitting at St. Cloud. The task was divided. 
The decree of translation and the efforts for obtaining it were left to Sieyea 
and his friends. Bonaparte undertook to have the armed force in readiness 
and to lead the troops to the Tuileries. 

Having made all the arrangements, they parted.- Nothing was heard on 
all sides but rumours of some great event that was ready to break out. On 
like occasions, similar rumours had always been in circulation. There are 
no revolutions that succeed, bi^^t such as can be known beforehand. 
Fouch6, moreover, took good care not to forewarn the thre6 directors, who 
had no hand in the conspiracy. Dubois-Crance, notwithstanding his 
deference to the superior talents of Bonaparte in military matters, was a 
stanch patriot. He received intelligence of the plan, and hastened to 
denounce it to Goh'ier and Moulins, but they gave no credit to the story. 
They knew full well that he had great ambition, but fhey woi|ld not yet 
belfeve that there existed a conspiracy on the point of exploding. Barras 
certainly perceived a great bustle^ but he was aware that he was rviined 
whatever might happen, and he .resigned himself, like a coward, to the 
influence of events. ^ . 

The commission of the Ancients, of which Cornet,* the deputy, ^as 
president, was directed to prepare everything in the night between the 17th 
a^d 18th for obtaining the passing, of the decree of translation. Tbe 
window-shutters^ were closed and the curtains drawn, that the public might 
not be apprized by the lights of the night-work that was going forward in 
the burbau^ of the commission. sCare> was taken to convoke the Oouncil " 
of the Ancients for seven o'clock, and that of the Five Hundred for eleven. 
' In this manner, the decree of translation would be passed before the Five 
Hundred had met; and, as all discussion was forbidden by the constitution 
at the moment when the decree of translation was prqmulgated, the ttibune 
of the Five I^undred would be. closed by this promulgation. Another p^-e- 
caution was taken ; that was to delay the delivery of the letters of convoca- 
tion for particular deputies. Thus it was certain that those of whom any 
distrust Avaa felt would not arrive till after the question was decided. 

Bonaparte, on his side, had taken all the necessary precautions. He had 
sent for Colonel Sebastiani, who commanded the 9th dragoons, to ascertain 
the feeling of the regiment. That regiment was composed of four hundred 
foot and six hundred horse. It contained many young, soldiers; but the 
veterans of Arcole arid Rivoli gave the tone to it. The colonel answered 
to Bonaparte for the regiment. It was agreed that Sebastiaiii, upon pretext 
of reviewing it, should leave his barrapks at five o'clock, distribute his men 
partly in the Place de la Revolution, partly in the garden of the Tuileries, 
and that he himself, with two hundred horse, should occupy the Rue du 
Mont Blanc and Rue Chantereine. Bonaparte then sent word to the 
colonels of the other regiments of cavalry that he would review thent^ on 

* *> Bonapt^rte afterwards made Corbet a memfaier of the Conservative deiiate, anil 
jgrrand officer of the Legion of Honour. On the restoration of the BQHrbonst, he i)ec%me 
TBL^er of Fmice.'*— Scott's Life of J^apolean. E. 
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>|be )8th/ £[« also 49«ired it to )>e intimated to all tke officers wbo viabad • 
Xo be presented to him that he would receive them on the morning of the 
sam^ dfiy. M &P excuse for the cboipe of the bour, he alleged that he was 
obliged \Q leare town. He sent to beg Moreau and all the generals to be 
in the l^ae Chantereine at the same hour. At midnight, he despatohed an 
s^ide-de-camp to Lefebvre, requesting vhim to call upqn him at siic in the 
morning. . Lefebvr^ was wholly devoted to the Directory; but Bonaparte 
reckoned upon his not opposing bis ascendency. No intimation .had been 
sent either to Bernadotte or to Augereau. He had taken care to deceive 
Gohier by inviting himself, together with all his family, to dine with him on 
the 18th ; and, at the same time, in order to prevail upon him to resign, he 
had sent his wife ^o beg him to come the next morning, at eigtit o'clock, 
to breakfast with him in the Rue Chantereine.* 

On the morning of the 18th, a bustle, unexpected even by those who cen> 
curred in producing it, manifested itself in all quarters. A numerous 
cavalry passed along the Boulevards; all the generals and officers in Paris 
proceeded in full uniform to the Rue Chantereine, little suspecting what a 
concourse they should find there.' The members of the Ancients hastened 
.to their post, astonished at this sudden convocation. The Five Hundred 
were most of them ignorant of what was in preparation. Gohier, Moulins, 
and Barras, were in complete ignorance. But Sieyes, who had for some 
time b^en taking lessons in riding, and Roger Ducos, were already oiT 
horseback and proceeding to the Tuileries. 

As soon as the Ancients had assembled, the presidei^t of the cVamission 
of the inspectors addressed them. The commission appointed to watch 
over the safety of the legislative body had learned, he said, that dangerous 
plots were hatching, that conspirators were thronging to Paris, holding 
aecret meetings there, and preparing to attack the freedom of the national 
representation. Cornet added that the Council of the Ancients had in its 
hands the means of saving the republic, and that it ought to employ them. 
These means consisted in transferring the legislative' body to St. Cloud, in 
order to withdraw it from the attempts of the conspirators, in meanwhile 
placing the public tranquillity under the safeguard of a general capable of 
insuring it, and in choosing Bonaparte for that general. Scarcely was the 
reading of this proposition and of the decree which comprehended it 
finished, when a certain agitation took place in th^ Councik Some 
members opposed it; Cornudet, Lebrun, Fargues, and Regnier, supported it. 
iThe name of Bonaparte, on which great stress had been laid, and of whose 
43upport th^y were certain, decided the majority. At eight o'clock the 
. <lecree was passed It transferred the councils to St. Cloud, and convoked 
them for the following day at twelve o'clock. Bonaparte was appointed 
^omrnander-in-chief of all the troops in the 17th military division, of the 
.guard of the legislative body, of the guard of the Directory, of the national 
guards of Paris and the environs. Lefebvre, commandant of the 17th 
division, was placed under bis orders. Bonaparte was summoned to the 
bar to receive the decree, and to take the oath to the president. A mes- ' 

* " What low intrigues marked the 17th of Brumaire ^ On that day I dined with 
Bonaparte, and he said after dinner,-' I have promised to dine to-morrow with Gohier, 
hi|t,>as you may readily suppose, I do not intend to go. -However, I am very sorry for 
his obstinacy. By way of restoring his confidence, Josephine is going to invite him to 
i>real|fast with us to-morrow- It wiU be impossible for bim^ta j^uspect anything.' " — 
JSoumeniM. E. 
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Benger of state was directed to carry the decree iinmediately to the^ 
general. ' « 

This messenger, who was Cornet, the deputy himself, found the Boule- 
vards choked by a numerous cavalry, and the Rue du Mont Blanc and the 
Rne Chantereihe crowded with officers and generals in full uniform. All 
were hastening to comply with General Bonaparte's invitation. The 
saloons of the latter were too small to receive such a numerous company; 
he ordered the doors to be thrown open, stepped out on* the balcony, and 
addressed the officers. He told them that France was in danger, and that 
he relied upon them to assist him in saving it. Cornet handed to him the 
decree. He seized it, read it to them, and asked if he coiild reckon upon 
their support. All replied, clapping their hands to their swords, that they 
were ready to second him. He then turned to Lefebvre. The latter, 
seeing the troops in motion without his orders, had questioned Colonel 
Sebastiani, who, without replying, had desired him to go to General Bona- 
parte. Lefebvre entered in- an ill-huraour. " Well, Lefebvre," said Bona- 
parte to him, " you, one of the pillars of the republic, will you suffer it to 
perish m the hands of these lawyers 1 Join me, and assist me to save it.. 
Stay," ddded Bonaparte, handing him a sabre; *' there is the sabre which 1 
wore at the Pyramids ; I give it to you as a token of my esteem and my con- 
fidence." — " Yes," replied Lefebvre, with deep emotion, " lei uS throw the 
lawyers into the r^ver." He declared that he w6uld stay with Bonaparte. 
Joseph l^d brought Bemadotte; but the latter, perceiving the drift o^ these ' 
roovemeib, withdrew to give intimation of them to the patriots. Fouche 
was not in the secret ; but, apprized by the event, he had orderefi the bar- 
riers to be closed, and the departure of the couriers and of the public 
vehicles to be suspended. He then came in all haste to inform Bonapsfrlae 
of what he had done, and, to make protestations of his attachment to him. 
Bonaparte, who had thus far left him on one side, did not repel him, but 
told him that his precautions Were useless, that neither ought the barriers 
to be closed nor the ordinary course of things suspended; that he was 
marching with the nation and relied upon it.* Bonaparte was informed at 
this moment that Gohier would not come on his invitation. He showed 
some ill-humour at this, and sent him word that he would ruin himself to no 
purpose if he was determined to resist. He immediately mouhted his horse 
to proceed to the Tuileries, and to take the oath before the Council of the 
Ancients. Almost all the generals of the republic were on horseback by 
his ^ide. Moreau, Macdonald, Berthier, Lannes, Murat, Leclerc, were 
Behind him as his lieutenants. He found at the Tuileries the detachm^ts- 
of the 9th, harangued them, and, having filled them with enthusiasm^ 
entered the palace. . / 

He appeared before the Ancients, accompanied by this magnificent staff. 
His presence produced a strong sensation, and proved to the Ancients that ^ 
they had associated themselves with a powerful man',«4vho possessed all the 
means ' requisite for giving success to a stroke of policy. He presented 
himself at the bar. ** Citizens representatives," said he, " the republic was 

* " Fouch6 made great professions of attachment and devotion. He had given direc~ 
tions for closing the barriers, and preventing the departure of couriers and coaches. 
< WJij, good God ! ' said ,the general to him, *■ wherefore all these precautions ? We 
go with the nation, and hy its strength alone. Let no citizen be disturbed, and let the 
triumph of opinion have, nothing in common with the transactions of days in which !»? 
factious minority prevailed. '^ — Gourgaud. £. 
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en tlie point of perishing. Your decree has saved it. Wo to those who 
shall attempt to oppose its execution ! Aided by all my companions in 
arms, here assembled around me, I shall find means to prevent their efforts. 
In vain examples are sought in the past to disturb your minds. Nothing in 
history resembles the eighteenth 'century, and nothing in this century re- 
sembles its close. We will have the republic. We will have it founded on 
genuine liberty, on the representative system. We will have it, I swear, in 
my own name and in the name of my companions in arms." — " We all 
swear it," repeated the generals and the officers who were at the bar. The 
manner in which Bonaparte took the oath was adroit, inasmuch as ^e had 
avoided taking an oath to the constitution. A deputy would have spoken 
for the purpose of remarking this ; but the president refused to hear him, . 
on the ground that the decree of translation interdicted all discussion. 
The assembly broke up immediately. Bonaparte then went into the 
garden, mounted his horse, accompanied by all the generals, and reviewed 
the regiments of the garrison which successively arrived. He addressed 
the soldiers in a short and energetic speech, telling them that be was going 
to effect a revolution which would restore to them abundance and glory. 
Shouts of Bonaparte for ever ! rent the air. The weather was superb, 
the concourse extraordinary. Everything seemed to second the in- 
evitable attempt that was about to terminate the confusion by abso- 
lute power. 

At this moment the Five Hundred, apprized of the revolutioh that was 
preparing, had proceeded tumultuously to the hall in which they met.. No 
sooner were they assembled, than they received a message' from the 
Ancients, containing the decree of translation. On tlie reading of it, a 
multitude of voices were raised at once ; but the president, Lucien Bona- 
parte, enjoined silence by virtue pf the constitution, which forbade further 
deliberation. The Five Hundred broke up immediately ; the most ardent 
of them ran to each other's houses, and held secret conventicles, to express 
their indignation, and to devise means of resistance. The patriots of the 
fauxbourgs were in vehement agitation, and thronged tumultuously around 
Santerre. 

Meanwhile Bonaparte, having finished the review of the troops, had re- 
turned to the Tuileries, and gone to the commission of the inspectors of 
the Ancients. That of the Five Hundred had entirely adhered to the. new 
revolution, and lent itself to all that was going on. It was thei'e that every- 
thing was to be done upon pretext of carrying the trai|islation into execu- 
tion. Bonaparte sat there permanently. Cambac6res, the minister of ' 
justice, had already repaired thither. Fouche came also. Sieyes and 
Roger Ducos arrived to give their resignations. It was of consequence to 
obtain another from the Directory, because then the majority would be 
dissolved; there would exist no executive power, and there would be no 
need to apprehend ti last act of energy on its part. There was no hope that 
either Gohier or Mouliiis would give theirs : M. de Talleyrand and Adn^ral 
Bruix were,* therefore, despatched to Barras to extort his. 

Bonaparte then distributed the command of the troops. tJe directed 
Murat, with a numerous cavalry and a corps of grenadiers, to occupy St. 
Cloud. Serrurier was posted at the Point-du-Jour with a reserve. Lannes 
was intrusted with the command pf the troops which guarded the Tuileries. 
Bonaparte then gave Moreau a singular commission, and certainly the least 
honourable of all, in this great event. He direfeted him to go with five 

2J 
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hundt«d men and gillird the Luxembourg.* Moreau hid initnicticmis t<^ 
blockade the dilre^tors upon pretext of providing for their safety^ and to^ 
prevent any eomtnunication whatever between them and persona without 
the palace*. At the aame time Bonapane sent to the commandant of tho 
directorial guahi to notify that he wad to obey him, ordering him to quit the 
Luxembourg ivith his troops and to come to him at the Tuileries. With, 
the assistance of Pouch^, a last and an important precaution was taken. 
The Directory was empowered to suspend the municipalities. Fouch^> 
acting in his capacity of minister of the police, as if Jie had been authorized 
by tN Directory, suspended the twelve municipalities of Paris, and de-^ 
prived them of all power. In consequence of this measure, no raHying-point 
was left for the patriots, either in the Directory or in the twelve communes 
which had succeeded the great commune of former days. Fouche then 
caused ' bills to be posted, exhorting the citizens to order and quiet, and 
assuring them that powerful efforts were making at that moment to savef the 
republic from its dangers. 

These measures were completely successful. The authority of General 
Bonaparte was everywhere acknowledged, though the Council of the 
Ancients had not acted constitutionally in conforming it on him. This 
council, in fact, had a right to order the translation, but not to appoint a 
supreme chief of the arm^d' force. Moreau proceedec^to the Luxembourg, 
and blockaded it with five hundred men. Jube, commandant of the direc- 
^torial guard, immediately obeying the instructions which he had ret?eived, 
ordered his men to mount their horses, quitted the Luxembourg, and pro- 
ceeded to the Tuileries. Meanwhile the three directors, Moulins, Gohier, 
and Barras, were in the most painfol perplexity. Moulins and Gohier, 
tneir eyes being at length opened to the conspiracy which had before es- 
caped them, went to the apartments of Barras, to 'ask him if he would stand 
firm with them and form the majority. The voluptuous director was in 
the bath, and had scarcely heai-d of what Bonaparte was doing in Paris.. 
" That follow,^' he exclaimed, with a gr<^s expression, " has deceived us.*' 
He promise^ to unite with his colleagues, for he promised everybody, and 
sent Bottot, his secretary, to the Tuileries, to pick up intelligence. But w> 
sooner had Oohier and Moulins left him, than he fell into the hands of 
Bruix and M. de Talleyrand. It was not difficult to convince him of the im- 
potence to which he was reduced, and there was ho reasdn to fear that he 
would fall gloriously in defence of the directorial constitution. He was^ 
promised quiet and fortune, and he consented to give in his resignation.. 
A letter had been drawn up for hhn; which he signed, and which Messrs. 
de Talleyrand and Bruix lost no time in conveying to Bonaparte. From 
that moment Gohier and Moulins made useless attempts to get to him, and 
they at length learned that he had resigned. Left alone by themselves,, 
having no longer the right to deliberate, they knew not what course to 
pursue, and yet they were determined faithfully to perform their duty to the 
constitution Of the year III. They resolved, therefore, to repair to the 

* "ThiiB was one 6f Bonaparte's happy fiitrokes. Moreau, who was a 8lav^-t6 military 
discipliiie, resrarded his successful rival only as a chief nominated by the Oounoii oT 
Ancients. He received his orders, and obeyed them. Bonaparte appointed him com- 
mander of the guard of the Luxemboiirg, where the directors were under confine me nt. 
He accepted the coo^mand, and no circumstance 6ouId have contributied mote efiec- 
tually to the accomplifcrhmentt>f Napoleon's views, and to the triafhph of his atiilyiia^n..^'' 
— ^ourrimwe. E. 
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C6mihisBion df the inspectors, and t6 ask their two colleagues, Sieyes aiid 
Ducos, if they woald unite M^ith them^to reconstitute the majority, and to 
promulgate at least the decree of translation. This was a sorry resource. 
It was not possible to collect an armed force and to raise a stahdard hostile 
to that of Bonaparte ; it was therefore useless to go to the Tuileries to 
beaikl Bonaparte in the midst of his camp and of all his forces. 

They nevertheless went thither, and were allowed to go. They found 
' Bonaparte surrounded by Sieyes, Ducos, a multitude of deputies, and a nu- ' 
merous staff. Bottot, secretary to Barras, had just*' been very roughly 
received. ** What," said he to him, raising his voice, " what have they 
done with that France which I left so brilliant 1 I left her peace, I have 
found war ; I left victories, I have found defeats ; I left the millions of Italy, 
and I have found despoiling laws and wretchedness ! What is become of 
the hundred thousand French whom I knew, all my companions in glory ? 
— they are dead ! " * Bottot retired aghast ; but at this moment the resig- 
nation of Barras arrived and had pacifted the general. He told Gohier and 
Moulins that he was glad to see them; that he reckoned upon their resig- 
nation, because he believed them to be too good citizens to oppose an i(ievi- 
table and salutary revolution. Gohier replied with emphasis that he had 
come with his colleague, Moulins, with the sole intention of labouring to 
save the republic. " Yes,*' replied Bonapaite ; " save it ? and with what ? 
— with the means of the constitution, which is crumbling to pieces on all 
sides ? " — " Who told you so ? " replied Gohier. " Perfidious wretches, .who 
have neither the courage nor the will to march along with it." A very 
warm altercation ensued between Gohier and Bonaparte. At this moment a 
note was brought to the general. It informed him that there was £i great com- 
motion in the fauxbourg St. Antoine. "Genersd Moulins," said Bonaparte, 
** you are a kinsman of Santerre? " — " No," replied Moulins, ** I am not his 
kinsman, but his friend." — ** I am informed," proceeded Bonaparte, " that 
he Is exciting insurrection in the fauxbourgs. Tell him that on the very 
first movement I will have him shot." Moulins replied with energy to 
Bonaparte, who repeated his declaration that he would have Santerre shot. 
The altercation continued with Gohier. Bonaparte wound up with saying 
to him, " The republip is in danger — it must be saved — I mil it. Sieyes. 
and Ducos have given their resignation; Barras has just given his. You 
two, left by yourselves, are powerless; you can do nothing; I advise you 
not to resist." Gohier and Moulins replied that they would not desert 
their post. They returned to the Luxembourg, in which they were, from" 
that moment, closely guarded, separated from one another, and dephved of 
all communication by the orders of Bonaparte transmitted to Moreau. 
Barras had just set out for Gros-Bois, hi^ country-seat, escorted by a de- 
tachment of dragoons. 

There was now no longer any executive power. Bonaparte had singly 
all the force in his own hands. All the ministers had assembled at the com- 
mission of the inspectors, <vhere he was. All orders emanated thence, as 
from the only point where any organized authority existed. The day 
closed in great tranquillity. The patriots formed numerous conventicles, 
and proposed desperate resolutions, but Without believing in the possibility 

* ** Then all at once concluding his haran^e, in a calm tone, Bonaparte added, * Thiff 
fitate of things cannot possibly last. It would lead us in, three years to despotism.' " — 
Madame de Stael £. 
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of executing them, ^uch was the dread which they felt of the ascendency of 
Bonaparte over his troops. 

In the evening, a counoir was held at the commission of the inspectors. 
The object of this council was to arrange with the principal members of the 
Ancients what was to be done on the morrow at St. Cloud. The plan 
settled with Sieyes was to propose the adjournment of the Councils, with a 
provisional consulate. This proposition was attended with some difficulties. 
» Many of the members of the Ancients, who had contributed to pass the 
decree of translation, were now alarmed at the domination of the military 
party. They bad not imagined that it was the intention to create a dicta- 
torship in behalf of Bonaparte and his two associates. They merely wished 
that the Directory should be differently composed, and notwithstanding 
Bonaparte's age, they would have consented to appoint him director. 
They made a proposal to that effect. But Bonaparte replied in a decided 
tone that the constitution was no longer able to move on, that a more con-- 
centratled authority was absolutely required, and particularly an adjournment 
of all the political discussions which agitated the republic. The nomination 
of thr'ee consuls, and the suspension of the Councils till the 1st of Ventose, 
were, therefore, proposed. After a very long discussion, thipe measures 
were adopted. Bonaparte, Sieyes, and Ducos, were chosen for consuls. 
The prqjet was drawn up, and was to be submitted to the council on the ' 
following morning at St. Cloud. Sieyes, who was perfectly acquainted 
with the revolutionary movements, advised, that forty of fhe leaders of the 
Five Hundred should be arrested in the night.* Bonaparte rejected this 
bounsel, and had Veason to repent it. 

The night was tolerably quiet. Next morning, the 19th of Brumaire 
(November 10), the road to St. Cloud was covered with troops, carriages, 
and inquisitive persons. Three halls had been prepared in the palace; one 
for the Ancients, the second for the Five Hundred, and the third for the 
commission of the inspectors and Bonaparte. The preparations Were to 
' have been completed by noon^ but they could not be finished before two 
o'clock. This delay had well nigh proved fatal to the authors of the new 
revolution! The deputies off the two Councils were walking in the gardens 
of St. Cloud, and conversing together with extreme warmth. Those of the 
Five H^indred, irritated at having been banished, as it were, by those of the 
Ancients, naturally inquired what they purposed doing that day. "The 
government is decomposed," said they ; ** granted — we admit that it has 
need to be, that it must be, recomposed. Do you insist, instead of having 
incapable men, men of no renowi^, on placing in it imposing men ? would 
you put Bonaparte into it ? — though he is not of the required age, we again 
consent to it." These home questions embarrassed the Ancients. They 
were obliged to adnlit that somethmg more was intended, that a plan was > 
formed for overthrowing the constitution. Some of them made insinuations 
on this subject, but they were unfavourably , receivecl. The Ancients, 
alarmed on the preceding evening by what had passed at the commission of 
the inspectors, were quite shaken on seeing the resistance that manifested 
itself in the Five Hundred. From that moment the disposition of the legis- 
lative body appeared doubtful, and the plan of the Revolution was in great 

* " The recommendation was a wise one, but Napoleon thought himself too strong to 
need any such precaution. ' I swore in the morning,' said he, * to protect the national 
representation ; I will not this evening violate my oath.' " — Gourgaud. E. 
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duiger. BovMiparte was on horseback at the hevdof bis troops. Sieyes 
and Dueoehtfd- a post-chaise and six horses in wuiting at the gate of St. 
Oloud. Many other persons, preparing, in case of check, toh^akethem- ^ 
selves to flight, had adopted the same precaution. Sieyes, nevertheless, dis- 
played throagfaout this whole scene extraordinary t^oolness and presence of 
mind. It was feared lest Jourdan, Angereau, or Bernadotte, might come to 
address the troops. Orders were given to cut down the first person who 
should attempt to harangue them, no matter whether general or repre- 
sentative. 

The sitting of the two. Councils commenced at two o'clock. In the 
Ancients complaints were made by members who had not ^en summoned 
on the preceding day to attend the discussion on the decree of translation. 
These complaints were set aside. The Council then turned its attention 
to a message to the Five Hundred, to inform them that a majority of its 
members had met and were ready to deliberate. In the Five Hundred, the 
deliberation commeoiced in a different manner. Gaudin, who was commis- 
sioned by Sieyes and Bonaparte to open t\\e discussion, having adverted to 
the dangers which threatened the republic, proposed two things : first, to 
thank the Ancients for having transferred the council to St. Cloud ; and, 
secondly, to form •a commission charged to make a report on the dangers of 
the republic and on the means of obviating those dangers. If this proposi- 
tion had been adopted, there was a report already prepared, and the 
provisional consulship and the adjournment would then have been proposed. . 
But no sooner had Gaudin finished speaking, than a tremendous shout burst 
forth in the assembly. From all quarters arose vehement shouts of *' Down 
with the dictators! " — " No dictatorship I " — " The constitution for ever!" 
— "The constitution or death!" exclaimed Delbrel. " We are not afraid 
of bayonets; we are free here." These words were succeeded by fresh 
shouts. Some deputies eyeing Lucien, the president, furiously repeated, 
"No dictatorship! down with the dictators!" At these insulting cries, 
Lucien spoke. " I am too tenacious," said he, " of the dignity of president, 
to endure any longer the insolent menaces of certain speakers. I call them 
to order." Instead of quieting, this injunction only rendered them more 
furious. Afler a long uproar, Grand-Maison proposed to take the oath to 
the constitution of the year III. The motion was instantly adopted. A call 
of the assembly was also demanded. This too was adopted. Each deputy 
went in his turn to the tribune to take the oath, amidst the shouts and 
plaudits of all present. Lucien himself was obliged to quit the chair for 
the purpose of taking an oath tending to overthrow the plans of his 
brother. 

Things were taking a dangerous turn. Instead of appointing a com- 
mission and listening to plans of reform, the Five Hundred took an oath to 
uphold what existed; and the wavering Ancients were ready to recede. 
The Revolution was likely to miscarry. The danger was imminent. Au- 
gereau, Jourdan, the influential patriots, were at St. Cloud, waiting for the 
favourable moment for bringing over the troops to their side. Bonaparte 
and Sieyes immediately agreed that it was high time to act, and to draw 
the wavering mass to their side. Bonaparte resolved to go to the two 
Councils at the head of his staff. He met Augereau, who said to him in a 
jeering tone, "There you are in a pretty plight!" — " Matters were in a 
much worse state at Arcole," replied Bonaparte, and away he went to the 
: bar of the Ancients. He was not accustomed to public assemblies. To 
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rk for the fini time in paUic it embvrMUOgy nay, even dtiuting^ io^ 
finnest mindsy and nnder the meet ordinary eir€ttBi8tanee& Amidst: 
saeli e? entSy and to a man who bad never appeared in any tribone, it conld'^ 
not fail to be mneh more difficdt. Bonaparte, strongly agitated, addressed 
tbe Ancients in broken sentences, bat in a load voice. " Citizens r^re* 
sentatives ! " said be, ** you are not in ordinary circumstances. You are 
on a volcano. Permit me to make some observations. You deemed tbe 
r^ublic to be in danger — you transferred tbe legislative body to St Cloud 
— ^you called me to carry your decrees into execution — I left my home to 
obey you : and already myself and my brave companions in arms are as- 
sailed by a thousand calumnies. People talk of a new Cromwell, of a new 
Caesar. Citizens! had I aimed- at such a part, it would have been easy 
for me to assume it on my return from Italy, in the moment of the most 

florious triumph, and when the army and the parties invited me to seize it. 
aspired not to it then, I aspire not to it now. It is the dangers of the 
country that have alone awakened my zeal and yours.'' Bonaparte then 
drew, still with a voice that betrayed his emotion, a picture of the danger- 
ous situation of the republic, torn by all the parties, threatened with a new 
civil war in the West, and with an invasion in the South. ** Let us," he 
added, '' prevent all these calamities ; let lis save the (wo things for which 
we have made so many sacrifices — liberty and equality." — *' Say something 
about the constitution too ! " exclaimed Linglet, the deputy. This inter- 
ruption disconcerted the general for a moment ; but presently recovering 
himself, he replied in a tremulous voice ; '^ Constitution ! you have no consti- 
tution. You destroyed it yourselves by assaulting the national representa- 
tion on the 18th of Fructidor ; by annulling the popular elections on the 
22d of Floreal; and by attacking tbe independence of the government on 
the 30th of Prairial. That constitution which you speak of all the parties 
are striving to destroy. They have all come to let me into the secret -of 
their projects, and to make me offers to second them. I have refused. If 
I am' required, I will name the parties and the men." — " Name them,"- 
cried the opponents, '* name them ; demand a secret committee." A long 
uproar succeeded this interruption. Bonaparte at length resumed, and re- 
curring to the state in which France was placed, exhorted the Ancients- to 
take such measures as were capable of saving her. ** Surrounded," said 
he, ** by my brethren in arms, I will second you. I call to witness those 
brave grenadiers whose bayonets I see, and whom I have so often led 
against the enemy — ^I call to witness their courage, we will assist you to 
save the country. And if any orator," added Bonaparte in a threatofiing 
tone, " if any orator, paid by foreigners, should talk of outlawing me, I 
would then appeal to my companions in arms. Recollect that I march ac- 
companied by the god of fortune and by the god of war." * 

* " All the speeches which have heen subsequently passed off as having been de- 
livered by Bonaparte on this occasion differ from each other ; as well they may, for he 
delivered none, unless his confused answers to the president, which were alike devoid 
of dignity and sense, are to be called a speech. It is impossible to conceive anything^ 
more confused or worse delivered than the ambiguous and perplexed replies of Bona- 
parte. There was not tlie slightest connection in what he stammered out. He was n» 
orator. Perceiving his embarrasment, I said in a low voice, pulling him gently by the 
coat-skirt, * Withdraw, general, you know not wliat you are saying.' It is hard to tell, 
what would have happened, if, on seeing him retire, the president had said, * Grenadiers,-, 
let no one pass.' Probably, instead of sleeping next night at the Luxembourg, Bona-^ 
parte might have ended his career at the Place de la Revolution." — Baurrienne. £. . 
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These daring words were a warDing for the Five Hundred. The An- 
cients received them very favourably, and appeared to be won by the 
presence of the general. They granted him the honours of the sitting. 

Bonaparte, after regaining the Ancients, resolved to go to the Five Hun- 
dred, and endeavour to overawe them. He%advanced, followed by some 
grenadiers. He entered, but left them behind him at the extremity of the 
hall. He had to traverse nearly half the length of it to reach the bar. 
No sooner had he arrived there, than furious shouts burst forth from all 
quarters. " What!" cried a multitude of voices, "soldiers here! arms! 
What is the meaning of this? Down with the dictator! down with the 
tyrant ! " A great number of deputies rushed to the middle of the hall, 
surrounded the general, and addressed to him the strongest expressions. 
"What!" said they, "is it for this that you have conquered? All your 
laurels are blasted. Your glory is changed into infamy. Respect the 
temple of the laws. Be gone, be gonp!'' Bonaparte was confounded 
amidst the crowd that thronged around him. The grenadiers whom he 
had left at the door hastened up, pushed back the deputies, and clasped 
him in their arms. It is said that in this tumult some of the grenadiers re- 
ceived dagger wounds, which were intended for him. One of the grena- 
diers, named Thome, had his clothes torn. It is very possible that, in the 
tumult, his clothes may have been torn without there being any daggers in 
the^case. It is possible too that there might have been daggers in more 
than one hand. Republicans, conceiving that they beheld a new Caesar, 
might arm themselves with the steel of Brutus, without being assassins. It 
is a great weakness to justify them for so doing.* Be this as it may, Bona- 
parte was thrust out of the hall. It is said that he was agitated, which is 
not more surprising than the supposition of daggers. He mounted his 
horse,^ode away to his troops, told them that an attempt had been made to 
assassinate him, that his life Was in danger, and was everywhere greeted 
with shouts of Bonaparte for ever ! 

The storm meanwhile raged with greater violence than ever in the As- 
sembly, and its fury was directed against Lucien. The latter displayed 
extraordinary firmness and courage. " Your brother iS a tyrant," said 
some of the members to him; "in one day he has lost all his glory." 
Lucien strove in vain to justify » him. " You would not listen to him," he 
replied. "He came to explain his conduct, to make yoi; acquainted with 
his mission, and to answer all the questions that you have been incessantly 
addressing to him since you met.. His services claimed at least that' he 
should be allowed time to defend himself." — " No, no ; down with the ty- 
rant ! " shouted the enraged patriots. " Outlaw him ! " added they, " out- 
law him ! " This was an appalling word. Robespierre was undone by it. 
Pronounced against Bonaparte, it might make the troops waver and detach 
them from him. Lucien courageously opposed the proposition of outlawry, 
and insisted that his brother ought first to be heard. He struggled for a 
long time amidst a tremendous uproar. At length, taking off his cap and 
his toga, " Wretches ! " he exclaimed, " would you force me to outlaw my 
own brother ! I resign the chair, and I will go to the bar to defend him 
who is accused." 

* " Though I did not accompany Bonaparte to the Council of Five Hundred, I do 
not heBitate to declare that all that has been said about assaults and poniards is pure 
invention " — Bmirrienne. E. 
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At this raomeut fiooaparte board -outside the scene that was passing in the 
assembly. He was alarmed for his brother, and sent ten grenadiers to ^bring 
him out of ihe ball. The grenadiers ^Her ed, found Lucien encompassed by 
a £roup» laid hold of him by the arm, saying that it was by his brother's 
orders, and hurried him awi^ The moment had arrived for takii^ a deci- 
sive step. If there was any wavering, all would be lost. Rhetorical mesas 
for working upon the Assembly having become impracticable, no alternative 
was leil but force. It was requisite to hazard one of those daring acts, be- 
fore which usurpers always hesitate. Caesar hesitated before he passed the 
Hubicon, Cromwell before he turned out the parliament. Bonaparte deter- 
mined to march his grenadiers against the Assembly. He mounted his horse, 
with Lucien, and rode along the front of the troops. Lucien harangued them. 
''The Council of the Five Hundred is dissolved/' said he ; " it is I that tell 
you so. Assassins have taken possession of the hall of meeting, and have 
done violence to the majority ; I summon you to march and to clear it of 
them." * Lucien aflerwards swore that himself and his brother would be 
the faithful defenders of liberty. Murat and Leclerc then took a battalion 
of grenadiers, and conducted it to the door of the Five Hundred. They ad- 
vanced 1^0 the entrance of the ^1. At the sight of the bayonets, the deputies 
set up tremendous shouts, as they had done at the appearance of Bonaparte. 
But these shouts were drowined by the rolling of the drums. " Grenadiers, 
forward ! " cried the officers; The grenadiers entered the hall, and dispersed 
the dq)uties, who fled, some by the passages, others by the windows. In a 
moment the hall was cleared, and Bonaparte was left master of this deplo- 
rable field of battle. 

These tidings were carried to the Ancients, and filled them with alarm 
aij^d regret. They had not wished for such a procedure. Lucien appeared 
at their bar. He came to justify his conduct in regard to the Five Hflndred. 
The Assembly was content with his reasons, for, what could it do in such a 
situation? It was requisite to bring matters to a conclusion, and to accom- 
plish the proposed object. The Council of the Ancients could not singly de- 
cree the adjournment of the legislative body and the institution of the con-^ 
sulship. The Council of the Five Hundred was dissolved; but there were 
still lefl about iifly deputies, partisans of the change. They were collected 
and made to pass the decree, the object of the revolution which had just 
been effected. The decVee was then carried to the Ancients, who adopted 
it about midnight. Bonaparte, Roger Ducos, and Sieyes, were nominated 
provisional consuls, and "invested with the whole executive power. The 
Councils were adjourned to the. 1st of the following Ventose. They were 
replaced by two commissions of twenty-five members each, selected from the 
Councils, and appointed to approve such legislative measures as the three 
consuls should have occasion to take. The consuls and the commissions 
were charged to frame a new constitution. 

* " Ndtwithstanding the cries of " Vive Bonaparte !' which followed "this harangue, 
the tfoops stiU hesitated. It was evident that they were not fully prepared to turn 
their swords against the national representation. Lucien then drew his sword, exclaim- 
ing, « I swear that I will stab my own brother to the heart, if he ever attempt anything 
against the liberty of Frenchmen.' This dramatic action was perfectly successful. 
Hesitation vanished, and, at a signal given by Napoleon, Murat, at the head of his 
grenadiers, rushed into the hall, and drove out the representatives. Every one yielded 
to the reasoning of bayonets, and thus terminated the employment of the armed force 
on that memorable day." — Bourrienne. E. 
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Suchwaa the revolution of the ISth of Brnoiaire,* on which su^h oppo-* 
site opinions are entertained, which is regarded hy some as an onlrage 
which aimibilated our struggling liberty, by others as a daring but necessa- 
ry act, that put an end to anarchy. What may justly be said of it is, that 
the Revolution^ after assuming all the characters, monarchical, republican, 
and democratic, at length took the military character, because, amidst that 
perpetual conflict with Europe, it was requisite that it should constitute it- 
self in a strong and solid manner. The republicans deplore so many use- 
less efforts, so much blood spilt to no purpose, in order to found liberty in 
France, and they are grieved to see it immolated by one of the heroes ' 
whom it had brought forxh. But here the noblest of sentiments leads them 
into error- The Revolution, which was to give us- liberty,, and which has 
prepared everything for our enjoying it some day or other, was not- itself, 
' neither could it be, liberty. It was destined to be a great struggle against 
the old order of things. After conquering it in France, it was requisite 
that it should conquer it in Europe. But so violent a struggle admitted 
not of the forms or of the spirit of liberty. For a moment, and but a brief 
one, the country possessed liberty under the Constituent Assembly : but 
wJien the popular party became so menacing as to intimidate public opin- 
ion ; when it stormed the Tuileries on the 10th of August; when, on the 2d 
of September, it sacrificed all those of whom it felt distrust ; when, on the 
21st of January, it forced everj one to compromise himself with it by im- 
bruing his hands in royal blood; when, in August, 1793, it obliged all the 
citizens to hasten to the frontiers, or to part with their property ; when it- 
self abdicated its power, and resigned it to that great committee of public 
welfare, composed of twelve individuals — was there, could there be, liber- 
ty? No; thete was a violent effort of enthusiasm and heroism; there was 
the muscular tension of a wrestler engaged with a potent antagonist. After 
this moment of danger, after our victories, there was a moment of relax- 
ation. The latter end of the Convention and the Directory exhibited mo- 
ments of liberty. But the struggle with Europe could be only temporarily 
(Suspended. It soon recommenced, and, on the first reversel, all the parties 
rose against a too moderate government, and invoked a mighty arm. 
Bonaparte, returning from the East, was hailed as sovereign, and called 
to the supreme povver. It is absurd to say that Zurich had saved France. 
Zurich was but an accident, a respite; it required a Marengo and a Hohen- 
linden to save her. It required something more than military successes. 
It required a powerful reorganization at home of all the departments of the 
government ; and it was a political chief, rather than a military chief, whom 
France needed. The 18th and 19th of Brumaire were, therefore, neces- 
sary. All we can say is, that the 20th is to be condemned, and that the 
hero made a bad use of the service which he had just rendered. But 
we may be told that he came to perform a mysterious task, imposed, 
-without his being aware of it, by Fate, of which he was the involuntary 
agent. It was not liberty that be came to continue, for that 6ould not yet 
exist. He came to continue, under monarchical forms, the revolution in 
the world; he came to continue it, by seating himself, a plebeian, on a 
throne ; by bringing the pontiff to Paris to anoint a plebeian brow with the 
sacred oil ; by creating an aristocracy with plebeians ; by obliging the old 

* «< Thug was consummated this last yiolation of law — ^this final blow against liberty ; 
^tnd from this day brute force commenced its dominion. On this disastrous day m 
He volution expired ! " — Mignet. E 
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^aristocracies to associate themselves with his plebeian aristocracy; by 
making kings of plebeians ; by taking to his bed the daughter of the 
CflBsars, and mingling plebeian blood with the blood of one of the oldest 
xeigning families in Europe ; by blending all nations; by introducing the 
French laws in Germany, in Italy, and in Spain ; by dissolving so many 
spells ; by mixing up together and confounding so many things. Such was 
the immense task which he came to perform; and meanwhile the new state 
of society was to consolidate itself under the protection of his sword; and 
liberty was to follow some day. It has not yet come; it will come. I 
have described the first crisis which has prepared the elements for it in 
^urope; I have done it without animosity, pitying error, Reverencing 
virtue, admiring greatness, striving to fathom the deep designs of Provi- 
dence in these mighty events, and respecting, when I conceived that I had 
fathomed, them. * 
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ORIGIN OF THE WAR IN LA VENDEE. 

{From the Quarterly Review, Vol 15.) 

' Thx Socage it an appellation of local fitAess which has been disregarded in the politi- 
*cal divisions of the country. Under the old monarchy it made part of Poitou, of Anjou, 
and of the Comt6 Nantais ; under the revolutionary distribution, it lies in the four de- 
partments of the Lower Loire, the Maine and Loire, the two Si&vres, and La Vend6^. 
The nature of the country, and the character and circumstances of the inhabitants, 
were alike peculiar ; th^ whole surface consists of low hills and narrow valleys ; scarcely 
a single eminence rises above the other sufficiently to give a commanding view, and 
there is no extent ^of level ground. These valleys are watered with innumerable brook- 
lets flowing in different directions, some towards the Loire, some making tiieir way to 
the sea, others winding till they reach the Plain, a slip of land on the south border of 
the Socage, where , they form small rivers. — Such is the general appearance of the 
country. Along the S6vre towards Nantes it assumes a wilder character ; farther east, 
towards the Loire, the valleys expand, and the declivities fall in wider sweeps. There 
are few forests, but the whole region has the woody appearance of a Flemish landscape. 
The inclosures are small, and always surrounded with quick hedges, in wliich^trees 
stand thickly ; these trees are pollarded every fi|lh year, a stem of twelve or fifteen feet 
being leA standing. Only one great road, that from Nantes to Rochelle, traverses the 
country. Setween this and the road from Tours to Sordeaux,by way of Poitiers, an in- 
terval of nearly one hundred miles, there are only cross-roads of the worst description. 
The byways are like those in Herefordshire, where the best account which a traveller hears' 
is, that there is a good bottom when vou come to it. They are narrow passes w.orn in a 
deep soil between high hedges, which sometimes meet over head; miry in the wet sea- 
son, and rugged in sunyner ; upon a descent, the way usually serves both for a road and 
the bed of a brook. One of these ways is like another ; at the end of every field vou 
come to a cross-road, and the inhabitants themselves are bewildered in tnis endless 
labyrinth if ihe^ go a few miles from their own home. 

The Soca^ includes about seven-ninths of the Vendean country. There are two 
other natural divisions; the Plain, which has already been slightly mentioned, and 
which took no direct part in the war; and tlie Marsh, or the sea coast, a tract inter- 
sected with innumerable ditches and canals, where the inhabitants bear all the external 
marks of sickliness and misery : yet have they enjoyments of their own ; ai^d charms might 
be found in the region itself, were itynot f<K its insalubrity. M. Serthre de Soumiseaux, 
a Vendean, compares his native country to a vast body covered with arteries — ^but with- 
out a heart ; without roads, without navigable rivers, without any means of exportation 
— ^it had no trade to stimulate, no centre to enliven, no cities to civilize it. The largest 
towns contained not more than from two to three tiiousand inhabitants : the villages were 
small and at wide intervals, and the country was divided into small farms, rarely any one 

. exceeding six hundred francs in rent. The chief wealth was in cattle, and the landholders 
usually divided the produce with the tenant. A property which consisted of fivt-and- 
twenty or thirty such farms was thought considerable. There was therefore no odious in- 

- .equality in La Vendue, and the lord and vassals were connected by ties which retained all 
4hat was good of the feudal system, while all that was evil had passed away. The Frencii 
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writen lament the unimproved state of the people, their ignorance, their prejudices,, 
and their superstitions ; but nowhere in France were the peasantry more innocent or 
more contented, nowhere have they shown themselves capable of equal exertions and 
equal heroism. There was little pride among the gentr^, and no ostentation; thej 
dwelt more upon their estates than was usual m other provinces, and thus, for the most 
part, escaped the leprous infections of Paris. Their luxury lay in hospitality, and the 
chase was their isole amusement; in this the peasantry had their share. When the wolf, 
the boar, or the stag was to be bunted, the cuir6 gave notice in the church, and the 
countrv turned out at the time and place appointed, every man with his gun, with the 
sam^ alacrity and obedience which thev afterwards displayed in war. On Sundays the 
peasantry danced in the court of the Chateau, and the ladies of the family joined them. 
The lords seem to have been their own stewards ; they went about their farms, talked 
with their tenants, saw things with their own eves, shared in the losses as well as the 
gains, attended at the weddings and drank with the guests. It was not possible that 
revolutionary principles could mislead a ])eopl^ thus circumstanced. 

There are historical grounds for supposing that the Vendeans are descended from the 
Huns, Vandals, and Picts, who subdued the western parts of France ; their form and 
complexion support this opinion, giving strong indications that they are neither of Gal- 
lic nor Frank descent, rerhaps nothing distinguishes them more from Frenchmen 
in general than their remarkable taciturnity, unless it be the purity of manners for 
which their countrymen extol them. Drunkenness is the sin which most easily besets 
them ; worse vices are said to have been almost unknown to them before the civil wars, 
and the Vendeans in general were said to be good fathers, good sons, and good husbands. 
Few quarrels occurred amoncr tfiem, and no lawsuits ; they had a wholesome proverb, 
that no saint had ever been a lawyer, and their disputes therefore were always reterred 
and easily accommqdated by friendly arbitration. Among their sports, there are two 
which seem deserving of notice. Commune would challenge commune to a trial of 
strength, like that which concludes the game of steal-clothes in the West of Eng^land 
-^41 line is drawn, an equal number o^ picked men lay hold of a long rope, and the 
party which pulls the other out of its own ground is victorious. The other sport is of 
an intellectual character. He who kills a pig usually invites his neighbours to a feast, 
which is called lea rilles ; after the supper, when their spirits are tXi raised by wine, 
some one of the company mounts the table and delivers a satirical sermon. La vMm~ 
ire defaire V amour tient un peu dans ee pays de celle des chats ^ says M. Boumiseaux. 
The men pinch the girk, untie their aprons, and steal kisses, for all which the girls box 
their ears in return. At marriages, the bridemaids present the bride with a distaff and 
sjnndle, to remind her of her domestic duties ; and with a branch of thorn, ornamented 
with ribbons and fruit or sweetmeats, emblematical of the sorrows as well as pleasures 
of the^state which she is about to eliter : at the same time a marriage song is sung ; its 
t^nor is that the season of joy and thoughtlessness is past, that the morning of life is 
ffone by, that the noon is full of cares, and that as the day advances we must prepare 
ror trouble and grief; — a mournful but wholesome, lesson, which is seldom heard with- 
out tears. If the bride has em elder sister still in her state of spinstership, she is mkde 
to spin coarse flax ; and if an elder brother of the bridegroom be unmarried, he has the 
severe task assigned him of making a fagot of thorns. The sports continue till all the 
wine is consumed. 

The smaller landholders and the townsmen were on good terms with the nobles, but 
had not the same attachment to them as was felt by the peasantry. Among them the 
beginning of the Revolution was regarded with pleasure ; the towns indeed were gene- 
rally attached to the new principles, out the bona of good-will was not broken, and the^ 
Vendeans acquit their counlrymen, who took part with the republic, of any share in the 
atrocities which were committed. In the Plain, some persontu animosity was displayed 
during the first movement of 1789, and some chateaux were destroyed ; this part of the 
ooun^ was much more civilized, and it may be presumed that vice had kept pace with, 
civiliisation. But in the Bocage the people wished to remain as they were, believing^ 
that no change could improve a condition in which they enjoyed peace, plenty, security, 
and contentment. When the national guards were formed, the lord was called upon in. 
every parish to take the command ; when mayors were to be appointed, it was the lord 
who was everywhere chosen ; and when orders were published to remove the seats of 
th^ lords from the churches, they were not obeyed in La Vendue. The peasantry had 
neither been stung by insults nor aggrieved by oppression ; they regarded the lords as 
their friends and benefactors, and respect and gratitude are natural to the heart of un- 
corrupted man. The law which imposed a constitutional oath upon the clergy injured 
tiiiSm more deeply ; their priests were almost all bom among them, they spoke the dia-- 
leet 88 their mother tongue, they were bred up in the same habits, and the people weee 
attached to them by every possible tie of respect and love. Even General Tiirreai» *■ 
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confesies that theit lives were exemplary and their nuuinerfl truly patriarchal, — ilfatu 
en convemr, la plujoart de ceuxd numaient une vie exemplairCy et avaient eonservi lis rruBurs 
jiatriarchaUs, Wneiiy therefore, their pastors were superseded by men who had taken an 
oath which the Vendeans held in abhorrence, the churches were deserted, the ii^ew 
clergy were in some places insulted, in others driven away : — in a parish consisting ot 
four thousand inhabitants, one of these men could not obtain fire to light the church 
tapers. PsLrtial insurrections took place and blood was shed. A peasant of Bas Poitou 
resisted the gendarmes with a pitchfork ; he had received two-and>twenty sabre strokes, 
w&en they cried to him, Rends-toi S—Rmdez-moi mon-Dieu ! was his reply, and he died 
as the words were uttered. 

Afler the 10th of August, a persecution of the refractory priests be^an ; and the 
peasants, like the Cameronians m Scotland, ^thered together, arms in liand, to hear 
mass in the field, and die in defending their spuritual father. More than forty parishes 
assembled tumultuouslv ; the national guards of the Plain routed this Ill-armed and 
worse conducted crowd, and slew about a hundred in the field. Life and fr^e pardon 
were offered to others if thev would only cry Vive la nation ! there were very few who 
would accept of life upon these terms : the greatet number fell on their knees, not in 
supDlication to man, but in prayer to Heaven, and offered themselves bravely to the 
stroke of death ; — from man the^ requested no other favours than that a little earth 
mi^ht be thrown over their remains, to preserve them from the wolves and dogs. 

The revolutionary writers insist that the war in La Vendue was th^ result of plans 
long existing, and ably concerted. Qteaeral Turreau says, //. faut itre Hen ignorant ou 
de oien mauvaise foi, pour assigner une cause 6veniueUe et instantan6e d. la rivoUe du Bas 
Poitou. General Turreau was the faithful servant of tlie Convention in Its bloodiest 
dayi», and the faithful servant of Bonaparte afler his return from Elba : he hated the old 
government, and he hated the Bourbons whatever government they might establish ; 
but he never objected to the wildest excesses of revolutionary madness, nor to the 
heaviest yoke of imperial despotism. General Turreau, therefore, may be sincere In 
disbelieving that a sense of religion jand loyalty could instantaneously rouse a brave and 
simple people to arms, because, never having felt either the one sentiment or the other, 
he is utterly ignorant of their nature and their strehgth. He supposes a conspiracy of 
the emigrants, the nobles, and the priests, fomented by foreign powers. M. Bour- 
nlseaux, with more knowledge of the circumstances and' the people, with more truth, 
wit^ sounder philosophy, and with a better heart, ascribes the moving impulse to its real 
source. To expect, he says, that the nobles and clergy, insulted, injured, outraged, and 
plundered, as they were by the Revolution, shoulahave embraced the Revolution,, 
would be to know little of the human heart, Ceut 6t6 demander A la philosophie un miracle f 
et Van sait que la philosophie n^ en fit jamais. But he declares that, In the Insurrection of 
La Vendue, the priests and nobles were, for the most part, forced to make common cause 
with the insurgents ) that, with few exceptions, they did not come forward voluntarily 
to take the lead ; that, having talfen arms, they exerted themselves strenuously , but 
that, when terms of p^ification were proposed, they^ were the first to submit, and the 
peasantry were the last. That the peasants should thus have acted, he says, may well 
astonish posterity ; for they derived nothing but benefit fVom the Revolution, which de- 
livered them from the payment of tithes, and from the feudal grievances. Thus, how- 
ever, it was; in Jacobinical phrase, they were not ripe for the Revolution ; which is, 
being interpreted, they loved their king and their God, their morals were uncorrupt,^ 
their piety was sincere and fervent, their sense of duty towaids God and man unshaken. . 
Hitherto what tumults had broken out had been partial, and provoked merely by local 
vexations, chiefly respecting Ae priests ; but when the Convention called for a con- 
scription of three hundred tlionsand men, a measure which would have 'forced their 
sons to fight fdr a cause which they abhorred, one feeling of Indignation rose through the- 
whole country, and the insurrection through all La Vendee broke forth simultaneously 
and without concert or plan. The same principle which made them take arms made 
them look to their own gentry for leaders ; the opportunity was favourable ; nor can it 
now be doubted, that if the Bourbon princes and the allied powers had known how to 
profit by the numerous opportunities offered them in these western provinces, the. mon- 
archy might lonff since have been restored. 

The ICrni of March, 1793, was the day appointed for drawing the conscription at St. 
iP'lorent, in Anjou, upon the banks of the Loire. The young men assembled with a de- 
termination not to submit to it ; after exhorting them in vain, the republicafi commander 
brought out a piece of cannon to intimidate them, and fhred upon them ; they got pos- 
session of the gun, routed the gendarmes, burnt the papers, and, afler passing the rest 
of the day in rejoicing, returned to grow sober, and contemplate upon the vengeance 
which would follow them. One of the most respectable peasants in this part of the- 
country was a wool-dealer of the village of Pin en Mauges, by name Jaques Cathe- 
' TOL. IV. — 55 
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Jinaau. Aboul twenty young men promiied to fellow wherever he would lemd ; he was 
greatlj beloved and respected in hie neighbourhood, being a man of ^uiet roannera, 
^reat piety, and strong natural talents. They rang the tocsin in the village of Poite- 
viniere : their numbers soon amounted to about a hundred, and they determined to at- 
tack a party of about eighty republicans, who were posted at Jallars with a piece of 
cannon. On the way wey gathered more force; they carried the post, took some 
horses and prisoners, and got possession of the gun, which they named Le Mianonaire, 
Encouragea by this success, which also increased' their numbers, they attacked two 
hundred republicans the same day at Chemill^, with three pieces of artillery, and they 
met with the same success. At the same time, a youn? man, by name Foret, in 
the same part of the country, killed a gendarme who sought to arrest him, ran to the 
church, rang the tocsin, and raised a second body of insurgents. A third was raised in 
like manner by Stofflet, a man who had served sixteen years as a soldier, and was at 
that timp gamekeeper to the Marquis de Maulevrier. On the 16th of March both these 
troops joined Cathelineau ; they marched that very day upon ChoUet, the most impor- 
tant town in that part of the country, garrisoned by five hundred soldiers. These also 
fell into their power, and they found there arms, ammunition, and money. Easter wad * 
at hand ; and the insurffenis, thinking they had done enoujgh to make themselves 
feared, thought they might keep the holidays as usual ; they dispersed every man to his 
own house; and a republican column from Angers traversed the country without meet- 
ing with the slightest resistance, and also without committing the slightest act of vio- 
lence — a moderation which M. de la Roche JaoHclein ascribes to fear. When the holi- 
days were over, the insurgents appeared again; success had given them confidence in 
their stren^h ; and, looking forward with hope of some important results from the de- 
voted spirit of loyalty which they ielt in themselves, and which they well knew 
'pervaded tlie country, they called for the gentry of the country to lead them on. 

There was more discipline in a feudal army, or among a troop of guerillas, than 
>among the Vendeans. The men could not be induced to form a patrole, or act as senti- 
nels, — these were charges which they would not undertake for any reward, and when It 
was necessary, the officers were obliged to perform this duty themselves. To this de- 
fect in their system some of their most ruinous defeats must be ascribed. When the 
army was assembled, and different columns ,were to be formed to march against the 
^different points of attack, the manner of forming them was singular, and not with- 
out its advantage. Notice was given, M. Roche Jaquelein is going by such a road ; 
who will follow him ? M. Cathelineau goes in yonder direction ; who follows him ? 
The men were thus allowed to follow their favourite leader, with no other restriction 
than that when a sufficient number had volunteered, no more were allowed to join. A 
svstem of tactics had been formed perfectly adapted to the nature of the troops and of 
the country. We have heard much of the improvements made by the French republi- 
«cans in the art of war, and of the advantages which their armies dierived when the field 
was once left open to merit, and men rose from the ranks to the highest military rank. 
These things imposed upon the English people too long. In La Vendee it is perfectly 
certain that generals were employed by the government who had no other claim to pro- 
motion than their brutality, and their services amongst mobs or in the clubs of the me- 
tropolis; among the royalists they were first selected from old feelings of hereditary 
respect, but intellect immediately rose to its level, and even before any feelings of selfish- 
ness, or ambition, or vanity, mingled witli and defaced the principle which first roused 
"them to arms. Stofflet and Cathelineau were attended to in the council with as much 
deference, and obeyed in the field with as much readiness as Lescure and Roche 
Jaquelein. The first principle of the Vendeans was always to be assailants, to fi^ht 
only when they pleased and where they pleased ; and, inasmuch 'as they observed Uiis 
principle, they always fought to advantage. When they reached the point of attack, 
. the companies were formed in the same manner as the column, every man following 
*the captain whom he preferred] Their usual order of battle, according to Generu 
Turre?iu, was in a crescent, with the wings en flkche, composed of the best marksmen, 
men who never fired a shot without taking a steady aim, and who never, at ordinary 
distances, failed in their mark :' their skill in ftie use of fire-arms was such, that he says 
no military people, however trained, however skilful, could compare with the hunters 
and sportsmen of Loroftx and the Bocage as musketeers. But order of battle was 
what they seldom thought of; and their tactics are more clearly explained by the 
marchioness who understood them better from the conversation of her husband and her 
friends, than General Turreau did from his* defeats or his victories. Their whole 
tactics, he says, consisted in creeping behind the hedges and surrounding the enemy, 
which the;nature of the country easily enabled them to do : then they poured in, on all 
sides, a murderous fire ; not in platoons, but every man as fast as he could load, and 
■ maike sure of his victim, loading with four or five balls, and ftnng point blank against 
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4nen in eloie nnks. The moment that the Bluei appeared confused, or offi»ied opportu- 
zutj, they aet np their dreadful yell, and sprang upon them like bloodhounds in j^ursuit.. 
Men of , the matest strenijrth and ability had it in charge to seize the artillery, to pre- 
vent it, as they said, from doing mischief. ^^ You, sir, you are a strong fellow ; Wp - 
•iipon the cannon." Sometimes with no better weapon than a stake pointed with iron, 
the peasants would do this, and drive the enemy from their guns. If the attack was 
made in a more open country, they accelerated the decisive movement, and rushed at 
once upon the cannon, falling upon the ground when they saw the flash, rising instantly 
and running towards them. But they preferred the cover in which, from their manner 
of firing, they were sure of killing five for one. Their officers never thought of saying, 
to the right or the left ; they pointed out some visible object, a house or a tree. 

Before they began the battle they said their prayer, and almost every man crossed 
himself before he fired his piece. Meantime, as soon as the firing was hear^, the 
women and children, and all who remained in the villages, ran to the church to pray 
for the victory ; and they who happened to be working a-field fell on their knees there 
under the canopy of heaven, and called upon the God of Hosts to protect those who 
were fighting for his altars, and for his holy name. Throughout all La Vendte, says 
the marchioness, there Was but one thought and one supplication at one time. Every 
one awaited in prayer the event of a battle upon which the fate of all seemed to de- 
pend. Turreau speaks with horror of the effect of such a system, and calls upon^those* 
of^cers who had served upon the frontiers, before they were sent into these depart- 
ments, to say if the Austrians, or the dkciplined troops of old Frederick, were as terri- , 
ble in action, or possessed as much address, stratagem, and audacity, as the peasants of 
the Bocage ; to say if it were possible that any war could be more cruel and more fatiguuag 
for soldiers of all sorts ; and if they would not rather make a year's campaign upon the 
-frontiers than serve a single month in La Vendue. " You are crushed," says he, ^ be* 
fore you have time to reconnoitre, under a mass of fire, with which the effect of our 
ranks is not to be compared. If you withstand their violent attack, they rarely dispute 
the victory, but you derive little fruit from it : it is scarcely ever that cavalry can be 
^employed in pursuit; they disperse, and escape from you over fields and hedges, through 
woods and thickets, knowing every path, gap, gorge, and defile, every obstacle whicli 
may impede their flight, anaevery means of avoiding them." Home they went, out of 
■breath, but not out of heart, ready and eager for the next summons, and crying, Vive le 
Roi! quand mime .... But, inasmuch as their flight was easy, retreat for the republi- 
cans became murderous. Lost among the labyrinthine roads of the Bocage, thev fell in 
small parties into the hands of the viflagers, who made sure, in the retreat, of all strag- 
glers. The pursuit was terrible ; the conquerors knew the ground ; they understood 
where and how to intercept the fugitives ; they could load as they ran, and keep up as 
quick a fire in the chase as. in the battle. The benefit which the republicans derived, 
from five or six victories, were not equal to the evils which they endured in one defeat. 
" Dead bodies," says Turreau, *^ were all the spoils of the field : neither arms nor ammu- 
nition were ever taken ; if the Vendean was pursued, he had his musket, and when in 
danger of being taken, he broke it; but the raw levies, whom tlie Convention at first 
.sent affainst them, threw away their arms and incumbrances as soon as they took panic ; 
>nd, if only two or three hundred men were lefl upon the field, the royalists gathered 
up twelve or fifteen hundred muskets." 

If there be one thing more honourable to the Vendeans than another in this memo- 
rable contest, it is that the republicans never could establish a system of espionage 
among them; whenever they attempted to employ one of the natives' as a spy, the 
man either trifled with them or betra}^ed them. And this Turreau gives as one reason 
ibr laying waste the country with fire and sword, and exterminating the people : — but 
of this hereafter. Their zeal was carried to the utmost height; even this general, the 
agent of Robespierre and Bonaparte, compares it to that with which the crusaders 
were animated, and says that the defenders of the throne and the Altar seemed to have 
taken the Prefux of the days of chivalry for their models. They went to battle, he sa.ys, 
as to a festival ; — women and old men, and priests and children exciting and partaking 
the rage of the soldiers ; — he had himself seen boys of twelve years old slain in the 
ranks ; and he may be believed, for*M. de Puisaye afiirms that Boisguay, who com- 
manded a division of three thousand men among the Chouans, was but fifteen. M. 
Berthre de Boumiseaux denies the stories which are related of their superstition and 
^oss credulity ; yet there are passages in the marchioness's Memoirs which clearlv 
^ow their proneness to superstition ; and surely the cause in which they were engaged, 
the perpetual danger in which they lived, and the horrors which were continually 
before their eyes, were likely to inflame their imaginations. It is said that some of the 
priests promised them a miracle, and declared that all who were killed by the eneniy in 
^he cause of the holy church, should rise again from the dead on the third day. It is 
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added that many women kept the bodies of their hiubandB snd their eons unburied, inr 
expectation of this reiiarrection ; and a yet wilder tale ie told by Pradhomme, whicht 
Mime German poet, whofie imagination revolts at no conceivable horror, might think a 
fit subject to he clothed in verse. A girl, who had heard and believed this opinion^ 
suddenly remembered it as she was watching by the death-bed of her lover. It occurred 
to her how happy it would be for both, if he could be made a partaker of this resurrec- 
tion : he was too weak to leave his bed — oh that the Blues might find him there, and 
|ive him his crown of martyrdom ! Some republican troops entered the village ; she 
ired at them from the window, and escaped by a back door into the woods. They 
broke open the doors and murdered the dying man. After some hours she returned ; 
her first design had been accomplished; and she closed the door carefully. The second 
day she placed provisions by the bedside; the third day came and called him; and 
dung still to the nope of seeing him revive, till the fourth morning, when she could no 
lonser resist the painful evidence of her senses. 

, ^his was a case of individual madness, the effect of love, grief, credulity, and insane 
hope. From such cases no general inferences can be drawn; but* that the Vendeans 
were generally under the influence of strong religious enthusiasm is certain. Man, 
who isf by nature religious, always becomes superstitious in proportion as he is ignorant 
or ill-instructed ; and times of public calamity are always times of fanaticism. But 
however exalted the imaginations of this brave people' ^ay have been, and however ex- 
travagant their expectations of the visible interference of Heaven, their earthly desires, 
if the monarchy should bv their efforts be restored, indicate equal moderation and no- 
bleness of mind. First they would have 9sked that the whole of the Bocage, which 
now made part of three provinces, should be formed into a separate province, under the 
name of La Vendue, a name which they now regarded with becoming pride ; they 
would have entreated the Kin? that he would be pleased once to honour it with his 
presence ; that a corps of Vendeans might form part of his body-guards ; and that in 
memory of the war the white fla^ might always be hoisted upon the towers of all 
their churches. They desired no diminution of imposts, no exemption from military 
services, no peculiar privileges, but thev would have solicited that some former plans 
for opening roads and rendering their streams navigable might be effected. Such was' 
the recompense which the Vendeans would have asked if they had succeeded in over* 
throwing the Jacobine tyranny, and placing the innocent dauphin upon the throne of 
his murdered father. Shame be to the Bourbons if it be not accorded them now ! 
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iThe subjoined character of Robespierre gives us a better idea of his per- 
sonal peculiarities, than any with which the revolutionary historian^ have 
furnished us. 

Di£D, 28th July, 1794, at Paris, aged 35, under the guillotine (with nearly seventy 
of his party, members of the Convention), Maximilian Robespierre. This emulator of 
Cromwell was short in stature, being only five feet two or three inches in height. His 
step was firm, and his quick pace in walking announced great activity. By a kind of. 
«0Qtraction of the nerves, he used oflen to fold and compress his hfcinds in each other ; 
and spasmodic contractions were perceived in his shoulders and neck, the latter of 
which he moved convulsively from side to side. In his dress he was nebt and even 
elegant, never failing to have his hair in the best order. His features had nothing re« 
jnarkable about them, unless that their general aspect was somewhat forbiddmcr; 
his complexion was livid and bilious -, his eyes dull and sunk in their sockets. Tne 
-constant blinking of the eyelids seemed to arise from convulsive agitation ; and he was 
never without a remedy in his pocket.' He could soften his voice, which was naturally 
harsh and croaking, and could give grace to his provincial acceixt. It was remarked of 
him that he could never look a man full in the face. He was master of the talent of 
Reclamation ; and as a public speaker was not amiss at composition. In his harangues, 
he was extremely fond of the figure called antithesis; but. failed, whenever he attempt- 
ed irony. His diction was at times harsh, at others harmoniously modulated, fre- 
quently brilliant, but often trite, and was constantlv blended with common-place digres- 
sions on virtue, crimes, and conspiracies. £ven when prepared, he was but an indififev- 
«nt orator. His logic was oflen replete with sophisms and subtleties; but he was in 
general steril of ideas, with but a very limited scope of thought, as is almost always the 
■<;ase with those who are too much taken up with themselves. Eride formed the basis 
of his character ; and he had a great thirst for literary, but a still greater for political, 
fame. He spoke with contempt of Mr. Pitt; and yet, above Mr. Pitt, he could see no- 
body unless himself. The reproaches of the English journalists were a high treat to his 
vanity : — whenever he denounced them his accent and expression betrayed how much 
bis self-love was flattered. It was delightful to him to hear the French armies named 
the " armies of Robespierre ; " and he was charmed with being included in the list of 
tyrants. Daring and cowardly at the same time, he threw a veil over his msnceruvres, 
and was oflen imprudent in pointing out his victims. If one of the representatives 
made a motion which displeased him, he suddenly turned round towards him, with a 
menacing aspect, for some minutes. Weak and revengeful, sober and sensual, chaste 
by temperament, and a libertine by the effect of the imagination, he was fond of attract- 
ing the notice of the women, and had them imprisoned, for the sole pleasure of restoring 
them their liberty. He made them shed tears, in order to wipe them from their cheeks. 
In practising his delusions it was his particular aim to act on tender and weak minds. 
He spared the priests, because they could forward his plans ; and the superstitious and 
devotees, because he could convert them into instruments to favour his power. His 
style and expression were in a manner mystical; and, next to pride, subtlety was the 
most marked feature of his character. He was surrounded by those only whose conduct 
had been highly criminal, because he could, with one word, deliver them over to the , 
punishment of the law. He at once protected and terrified a part of the Convention. 
He converted crimes into errors, and errors into crimes. He dreaded even the shades 
of the martyrs of liberty, whose influence he weakened by substituting his own. He 
was so extremely suspicious and so distrustful, that he could have found it in his heart* 
to guillotine the dead themselves. To enter into a strict analysis of his character, Ro- 
bespierre, born without genius, could not create circumstances, but profited by them 
with address. To the profound hypocrisy of Cromwell he joined the cruelty of Sylla, 
without possessing any of the great military and political qualities of either of tnese 
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•mbitioui adTentnfen. Hii pride and hi« ambition far above his meani expoaed him to* 
ridicule. To observe the emphasis, with which he boasted of having proclaimed the 
existence of the Supreme Bem^^, one might have said, that^ according to his opinion, 
God would not have existed without him. When, on the night of Uie 27th of July, 
he found himself abandoned by his friends, he discharged a pistol in his mouth, and, at 
the same time, a gendarme wounded him by the discharge or another. Robespierre fell 
bathed in blood ; and a sans-adotte^ approaching him, pronounced these words in hi* 
ear: ** There is a Supreme Being!" rreviously to his execution, the bandage being 
taken off his head, his jaw fell down, in consequence of the wound which he had gri^en 
himself." * t 



It is generally supposed that he attempted to shoot himself by discharging 'a pistol 
into his mouth, which, however, only fractured the lower left jaw, and left it hanging 
down by the flesh and ligaments ; but a field officer in the French army, of the -name of 
Meda, subsequently claimed the honour of bavins fired thie shot ; and he supported his 
assertion by some plausible facts. Meda — who afterwards rose to be a colonel, and was ^ 
killed in that rank at the battle of Moskwa — was at this period of the age of eighteen or ^ 
nineteen, and a private gentiarme : as such he accompanied Leonard Bourdon in his 
, attack on the Robespierrians in the Maison de Ville, and showed so much firmness and 
courage, that when Bourdon returned to the Convention, to give an account of his suc- 
cess, he brought Meda with him, placed him by his side in the tribune, stated that he 
had with his own h^nd frappe (literally struck, but it probably means wounded or kilUd) 
two of the conspirators, and obtained for him the honours of the sitting, honourable 
mention in tlie proems verbal j and a promise of military promotion. The next day there 
appears an order of the Convention to deliver to Meda a pistol which had been placed 
on the bar the day before. All this the proems verbal of the sittings and the report in 
the Moniteur record. Bat, on the other nond, it is not stated that one of the two struck 
by Meda was Robespierre. On the contrary, Bourdon says, that Meda disarmed him 
of a knife, but does not say that he either struck or shot him — a circumstance so tran- 
scendently important, that Bourdon could have hardly omitted testate it, had it been so. 
Nor is it said that the pistol delivered to Meda was his own, nor that it was the pistol 
^ by which Robespierre was wounded ; nor is any reason given why he should have shot 
Robespierre, whom, if his own account be correct, he might have taken alive. Meda, 
there can be no doub(, accompanied Bourdon (Bourdon says that he never fitted kim)y 
and distinguished himself generally ) but neither in the proems verbal, nor m the Moni- 
teur, is there any evidence of his having shot Robespierre ; and his own statement h 
somewhat at variance with Bourdon's, and not very intelligible as to the position in 
which the alleged shot was^red. This would of itself excite some doubts, but these 
doubts are much strengthened by the following facts: 1. Barr^re, in the official re- 
port, (made, not like Bourdon's, verbally, in the hurry and agitation of the moment, but 
on the third day, and after the collection and examination of all the facts,) states dis- 
tinctly that Robespierre clumsily wounded himself: 2. The surgeon who dressed the 
wound made a technical and official report, that it must have been inflicted by the pa- 
tient himself; and, 3. It is stated, that, as the poor wretch lay mangled on a table at 
the Hotel de Ville, he supported his broken jaw, and endeavoured to absorb the blood 
with a tooollen pistol-bag, which he had in his left hand. This trifling circumstance, 
which could hardly have been invented, strongly corroborates the reports of Barr^re 
and the surgeon, and the general opinion. We suppose the truth to have been, that 
Robespierre drew his pistol firom the woollen bag, which he held in his left hand,* and 
on the approach of the gendarmes shot himself with the right, and fell — that Meda 
picked up the pistol and carried it to the Convention, which next day restored it to him 
as a tropny to which he had the best right. This conjecture seems to reconcile all the 
facts and all the statements, except only the tardy assertion of Meda himself. — Quarterly 
Review. 

* Annual Register, 1794. 
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Abbatx, the gatM of the, foroed Ij the popa- 
lace, i 61 ; Swiss priflonera sent there, 
336; twenty-four pneets oiordered in the 
courtyard of, 356 ; trial held at, 357. 

Abercromby, Gen. Sir Ralph, account of 
him, iii. 139; conducts the expedition of 
English and Russians- against Holland, iv. 
376. 

Aboukir, details of the battle of, iv. 285 ; its 
latal consequences to the French, 288, 
395, 397. 

Abrantes, Duchess d', her account of the 
state of society in Paris in 1796, iii. 374. 

Adams, John, an American patriot, account 
of, iv. 103. 

Adda, line of the, forced by the Apstrians, 
iv. 346. 

Adige, line of the French army forced by 
the Austrians on the, iv. 17. 

Agra, Bishop of, account of his reception by 
the Vendeans, iL 214. 

Albarade, M. d', minister of marine, com- 
plaints against him, ii. 236, 242. 

Abitte, M., order for his arrest, iii. 262 ; accu- 
sation against him, 264. 

Alcudia, Duke of, see Godoy, 

Alexandria, town of, taken by the French, iv. 
268; rout of the French' army in the de- 
serts of, 275. 

Allied army, vigorous efforts of the, \, 345 ; 
deplorable condition of, 380; marches 
against France, ii. 101 ; progress of tlie, 
113; position of, 133; amount of, 206; 
forms the blockade of Cond^, ih, ; divided 
interests of, 216; besieges Mayence, 248; 

. Valenciennes, 252 ; arrives before Caesar's 
Gamp, 263; movements of, in August, 
1793, 283 ; besieges Dunkirk, 291 ; com- 
pelled to retire, 294 ; occupies Maubeuge, 
325; amount of, 326; concentrated be- 
tween the Scheldt and the Sambre, 328 ; 
amount of, in the Netheriands, iii. 20; 
movements of, in 1794, 27; disorder of, 
138; arrangements of, for the defence of 
Nimeguen, 176. 

Alvinzy, Marshal, appointment to command 
the Austrian army in Italy, iv. 46 ; his 
conflicts with Bonaparte, 53; defeated at 
the battle of Rivoli, 77, 81 ; at the batUe 



of Aroole, 58, 61 ; retires into the Tyrol, 

Amar, M., draws up the accusation ^painst 
the (xirondins, ii. 351. 

America, treaty of commerce between Eng- 
' land and, iv. 103. ' 

American war, effects of, on the French 
nobility, L 18. 

American ships, impressed by the British 
squadrons, iii. 17. 

Amsterdam, reception of the French army 
in, ill. 183. 

Andreossy, General, account of, iv. 230. 

Angles, Boissy d', see Boisay* 

Anglo-Prussian league, i. 141. 

Anglo-Russians, landing of in Holland, iv. 
376 ; defeated and compelled to capitulate 

' toBrune, 405. 

Angoul^me, Duchess d', (daughter of Louis 
XVI.) released from captivity, iii. 354 ; 
note respecting her, ib, 

Anselme, Gen., proceeds to Nice, i. 410; 
occupies it, 411 ; proclamation issued by 
him, ib* 

Arcole, details of the battle of, iv. 58, 61 ; 
reflections on the advantage of, to the 
French army, 62. 

Ai^on, Gen. d*, ordered by Dumouriez to 
feign an attack Apon Breda, ii. 92; pro- 
ceeds before Gertruydenburg, ih, 

Argonne, campaign in the forest of, i. 370. 

Aries, Archbishop of, murder of, L 356. 

Army of the West, organization of, to reduce 
Vend^Or ii. 311; discontent in, on the 
appointment of Gen. L6chelle, 329 ; defeats 
the Vendeans at Cholet, 332 ; account of 
the engagement, 333. ^ 

Arras, city o^ executions in, lit 72. 

Arlois, Charles Philippe, Count d', (after- 
wards Charles X.) his unpopularity, i. 2^ ; 
quits France, 72 ; Louis XVL's letter to, 
206; his reply, ib.\ accusation against, 
226 ; his reception at Petersburg, iii. 147 ;' 
retires to Scotland, iv. 94. 

Assignats, cause of their currency, i. 146 
general opposition of the clergy to paper 
money, 147; Talleyrand's speech respect 
ing, 160 ; circulated by the federalists, ii. 
205; cause of their depreciation, 257 » 
439 
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regnlatioiis to diminiih the circulation, S73 ; 
cause of their increased value in 1793, 
361 ; creation of a thousand millions in 
1794, iii. 40; increased depreciation in 
their. value after the fiill of Robespierre, 
124; means proposed to decrease their 
circulation, 808, 203; effects of their 
rapid fiUl, 250; means proposed to-^th* 
draw them, 251 ; Bourdon of ilie Oise^ 
plan, 253; adopted, 254; measures for 
reducing them, 273 ; plah of the Directory 
for the return of the assignats, and sub- 
verting them to the public treasury, 347 ; 
rejected by the Council of Ancients, 349 ; 
project of a forced loan^ 350 ; their value 
almost null, 376; the plate broken up, 
377. 

Aubry, Francis, account of, iii. 265. 

Augereau, Piene-Fianpois- Charles, account 
of, iii. 186; iv. 18; takes the garrison of 
Legnano ' prisoners, iv. 34 ; his conduct at 
the battle of Arcole, 57 ; colours presented 
to him by the two councils, 62; sent to 
Paris by Bonaparte, 178; command of the 
military division in Paris given to, 179; 
commander df the army of Grermany, 211; 
deprived of the command, 240. 

AuUc councul at Vienna, prohibits the 
speaking of public events, iv. 13; its 
change in the plan of campaign for 1799 ; 
398. 

Austria, continues the war with France, iii. 
19; supplied with funds by the English 
government, 241 ; makes overtures to the 
French govemment,'3l^5 ; prepares for the 
campaign of 1799, 382 ; icenews her effi>rts 
to recover Lombardy, iv. 46 ; equips an 
army for the recovery of Italy, ib,; the 
Directory propose a negotiation with, 52 ; 
devotion of the citizens of, to the emperor, 
74 ; new campaign against, 109 ; treaty 
between France and, 224 ; negotiates with 
the Germanic Empire and France, at 
Rastadt, 238 ; prepares for the campaign 
of 1799, 323; suspicions against Austria 
respecting the assassinadons at Rastadt, 
337. 

-— Emperor of, see Francis L 

Archduke of, see Ckarka Louis. 

Austrian army, loss of, in the battle of Je- 
mappes, ii. 9 ; besieges Valenciennes, 252 ; 
complete rout of at Turcoing, iii. 32 ; de- 
feated at Fleurus, 82 ; at the battle of the 
Ourthe and Roer, 139, 141 ; armistice be- 
tween and the republican army, 355; 
defeated at the« battle of Lodi, 406; force 
the line of the Adige, iv. 17 ; defeated at 
the battle of Lonato, 21 ; at Castiglione, 
23 ; anecdote of their dispersion after thdr 
successive defeats in Italy, 82. 

^— -— — cabinet rejects the negotiation for 
an armistice with France, iv. 64; levies 
troops to reinforce Alvinzy, 73. 



Austrian committee, i. 245. 

ministers, their negotiations with 



Bonaparte, after the treaty of Leoben, iv. 
179. 
Autun, Bishop of, see Talleyrand. 

Babieu7, Gracchus, account of, iiL 371 ; his 
paperf the **Tribun du Peuple," t6.; his 
omspiracy against the Directory, 379 ; his 
apprehension, 380 ; letter to the Directory, 
381 ; ^executed, iv. 99. 

BaiUy, Jean Sylvain, appointed ft deputy, i. 
33; his interview with the king respect- 
ing the disputes of the states-general, 42 ; 
attempts lofide to dasplaee him ifmn the 
presidency, 52 ; appointed mayor of Paris, 
71 ; persuades the king to return to Paris, 
72; sketch of bis life, 118; his plan for 
the sale of the possessions of the dsrgy, 
146 ; resigns his mayoralty, 201 ; bust of, 
removed ftom the council hall, 833; his 
execution, iL 357; eulogiums on his 
character, t6. 

Bancal, M., one of the oommissionen ordered 
to arrest Dumouriez, i. 128. 

Barbaroux, Charles, his ardour in the revo-. 
Itttion, L 262; bis plans for Marseilles, 
263; his interview with Robespienre, 303 
deputy to the National Convention, 391 
his opinion of Marat and Robespierre, ib. 
four decrees proposed by, 431. 

Batrbe-Marbois, M., account of him, iiL 335. 

Barnave, Ant Piene Joseph Maria, his 
speech on the right of making peace and 
war, i. 144; one of the comHUssionerB 
appointed to reconduct the king to Paris, 
182 ; the queen's high opinion of him, ib. ; 
dictates the answer of the king to the 
assembly, 185. 

Barras, M., appointed to command the armed 
force in Paris, iii. 101 ; one of the five 
directors, 337 ; a{^inted to command the 
army of the interior on the insurrection of 
the sections, 320; compliments General 
Bonaparte, 328 ; his character, iv. 88 ; his 
manner of living, 89 ; contrives with Rew- 
bel and Lareveillere a project for the 
apprehension of Pichegru and others, 162, 
192; applies to Hocbe for the assistance 
of his troops, 166; his address to Gon. 
Bonaparte, 230 ; pays him great attention, 
234; his enmity towards Rewbel, 342; 
his conversation with Bonaparte, 415 ; 
consents to resign his directorship, 423. 

Banrere, M., account of, i. 406 ; addresses the 
assembly, 434; his singular character, t^. ; 
president of the Conventbn, 45 ; his con- 
duct towards Louis XVI., 46; feviews 
the trial of Louis at the Hall of Conven- 
tion, ii. 65 ; member of the committee of 
public welfare, 133; scheme of, respecting^ 
the dissolution of the National Conven- 
tion, 160; proposes the abolition of die 
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of tmdm, 184; hU phn for 
•appntnng Um inninreetioii of tlie depart- 
mentt, 201 $ one of the oommittee of 
pablic welfare, 233; his report on Pitt's 

. machinatione, m..45; on the comparative 
state of Franoe in 1793, and 1794» 87 ; 
arrested, 205 ^ decree for his tranaportalion, 
221. 

Bartbelemy, Francis, account of, m, 229 ; 
fleeted, one of the directins, it. 150; his 
arres^ 200; condenmed to banishment, 
203, 204. 

Bassano, Duke of, see MareL 

battle of, iv. 32. 

Bassevilie, M.,. French envoy in Rome, 
massacred, iii« 398. 

Bastille, attack upon the, L 67; surrender of, 
69. 

Battalions of Orleans, of whom composed, ii. 
213. 

— — ^— of Paris, conduct of during the 
revolution,.ii. 246. 

Beaulieu, Gen. Baron de, account of, ii. 7 ; 
endeavours to disconcert the French army, 8. 

Beauhamais, Viscount Alexander, account of, 
ii.251. 

Belgium, commencement of the invaaion of, 
i. 411* several parties in, ii. 11; occupa- 
tion of, 18; united to France, iii. 332. 

Bellegarde, reduction of the fortness of, ii. 212. 

Benexech, M., minister of the interior under 
the Directory, his proposition relative t^ the 
rations, HL 366 ; the Directory refuse his 
resigi^aticm, 372. 

BfflTgamo, town of, revolt in, iv. 116. ' 

Berne, insurrection in, iv. ^50 ; taken by the 
French army, 251. 

Bemadotte, Gen. Jean Baptiste Jules, ac- 
count of, iv. 27 ; his retreat upon Nurem- 
burg, ib. ; appointed minister of war, 866 ; 
forms a new plan of campaign, 369; his 

■ dismissal, 382. 

Berthier de Sauvigny, account of his murder, 

. i.76. . . ^ 

, Alexander, Prince of Neufchatel 

and Wagram, account of, ii. 214 ; opinions 
of him, ib. ; conveys the treaty of Campo- 
Formio to Paris, iv. 225; commands the 
French troops in Italy oii the departure of 
Bonaparte, 226. , 

Bertrand de Molieville, M., his conversation 
with Louis XVI. relative to the new con- 
stitution, i. 197; his dissensions with Nar- 
bonne, 227 ; his account of Mallet du Pan's 
embassy to Germany, 255 ; of his recep- 
tion there, 256 ; acpount of, 305 ; his opi- 
nion of Bonaparte, iv. 64. 

Bessieres, Gen. Jean Baptiste, account of, iii. 
416. 

Beurnonville, Pierre Ryat de, life of, i. 371. 
, Gen., attacks Jemappes, ii. 8 ; 
appointed to succeed Kellermann, 19 ; at- 
Ucks Trevest 20 ; his ^courage, 110; joins 
Vol. IV.— 56 



•^pointed f» arrest Do- 
mouriez, 128 ; aaeoeeda Merean kn tha'cbm- 
mattd of the French army in Hottand, iiL 
383. 

BicStre, hospital of the, scene of csimage in, 
i. 365. 

Billaud-Varemies, M^, hfb of, i. 336; Repairs 
to the Abbaye',361 ; elected member of the 

. National Convention, 387; opposes the 
request of Ix)uis: XVI. for the assistance of 
counsel, iL 47; opinion ofhifm, ibk 112; 
his animosity against Robespierre, ifi. 90 ; 
his speech respecting the counter-revolu- 
tionists, 467, 168; arrested, 205; decree 
for his transportation, 221 ; account of his 
after life, ib. ' 

Biron, Gen., sent to command the army in 
La Vend^, ii. 212; repairs to Tours, 213; 
forms an army for the relief of Nantes, 223 ; 
summoned to' the bar of the Convention, 
246. ^ 

Bissergfaern, defeat of the French at, ii. 294. 

Boissy d'Anglas, M., account of, ii. 192; ac- 
cused of withholding ihe supplies of bread, 
iii. 200 ; his caimness on the invasion of ' 
the Convention by the populace, 258. 

Bologna, joy of the inhabitants of, on the ar- 
rival of Bonaparte, iii; 421. 

Bommel, isle of, taken by the French army, 
iii. 179. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon, his opinion of the Abbe 
Sieyes, i.27; of Necker, 147; ofBillaud- 
Varennes, iL 47 ; of the conduct of the 
Oirondins, towards LoUis XVI. 59 ; of Xle^ 
ber, 208 ; olf Robespierre, 238 ; sketch (^ 
his life; 391 ; his conduct at the siege of 
Toulon, 393—395; his own account of 
that mege, 396 ; his opinion of Gen. Maek, 
iii. 20; his personal appearance, 24; his 
plan for attacking the Piedmontese, 25; 
opinion of Massena, 26 ; of Moreau, 28 ; 
of Robespierre, 108 ; directs the councils of ■ 
the' republican leaders, on the .frontiers of 
.Nice, 136; his plan for the invasio'n of 
Piedmont, 143; notice of his arrest, 144; 
his opinion of Rewbel, 227; of George 
Cadoudal, 288 ; of Madame de SUel, 307 ; 
his pecuniary embarrassments, 321 ; ap- 
pointed second in command of -the army of 
. the interior, ib, ; his military operations on 
the insurrection of the sections, 322, 326 ; 
his own account of the affair, 326; compli- 
mented by the Convention, 328 ; appointed 
to the command of the army of the interibr, 
353 ; anecdote of him, ib,\ Madame Bour^ 
rienne's description of lym, 374 ; his mar- 
riage ¥rith Madame Beauhamais, 375 ; ap- 
. pointed commander of the army of Italy, 

' 383, 389 ; account of his conquest of Pied- 
mont, 390, 397, 398 ; his negotiations with 
the court of Turin, 306; gi'ants an armis- 
tice to the King of Piedmont, t6. ; his pro- 
clamation to lus aoUien after the victotj 



403; fnttto M mvnlwe to tlie Doks of 
PwaiB, 403; levies eontribatioiis in Par- 
Qia, ib. ; defeat* the Amtrians at the battle 

. ofLodi,406; eetsout ferMibui,407; Ms 
public entry, 408 ; impoees a contribution 
en the Milaneee for the wants of his army* 
ib. ; the Directory intefferee with his mili- 
taiy plans, 400; lenders his mignation, 

, 410 ; his prodamatioQ to his soldiers, ib, ; 
returns to Mihui on the rerolt in that dty, 
41 1; permits the aoidieri to pillage Pa via, 
412 ; his proclamation in Breacia, 414 ; his 
paasage of the Mincio, 416 ; forms a corps 

. to attend him, ib4 his interview with aeveral 
Venetian envoys, 417; prepares the siege 

• of Mantua, 418; the Directory impoee a 

• condition on him, 419 ; aigns an armistice 
,^ with the King of Naples, 420 ; his letter to 

the senate of Genoa, ib. ; his reception at. 

, Modena, 421 ; castle of Urbino surrenders 
to him, ib» ; his negotiation with the pope, 
«&•; enters Tuscany, 422; reception in 
Fkirence, id.; malicious report respecting 
hini^ iv. 4; Heche's letter to him, ib.; 
loses the line of the Adige, 17 ; his combi- 
nations to repair this loss, 18 ; his victory 
of Lonato, 21 ; of Castiglione, 23; his 
military and political operations, 24» 28; 
gains the battle of Roveredo, 31 ; his pas- 
sage of the Brenia, 32 ; victories of Bassano, 
33; St George, 34; remarks on his con- 
quests^ 41 ; urges negotiations with the 
Italian powers, 46; his negotiation #ith 
the pope, 48; organizes me Oispadanc 
republic, 49; delivers Corsica from Eng- 
land, 50 ; his critical situation on the ad- 
vance of the Austrian army under Alvinzy, 
61 ; his letter to the Directory, ib. ; skir- 
mi^s, with Alvinsy, 53; bis arrange- 
ments at the battle of Arcole, 57 ; his per- 
sonal courage at that battle, 58 ; his own 
account of it, 59 ; defeats the Austrians, 
61; re-enters Verona, t6«; increases his 
military reputation by the battle of Arcole, 
62; his reasons for opposing the .armistice 
with Austria, 63 ; the Directory jealous of 
him, 64 ; Gen. Clarke appointed to act as 
a spy upon him, 65; his ill health, 74;, 
extract from his letter to his wife, ib. ; his 
proceedings against the contractors, 75 ; 
policy in regard to the Italian -powen, ib. ; 
amount, of his army, 76 ; his military ar- 
rangements at the battle of Rivoli, 77; 

^ Austrian army la^ down- their arms to hhta, 
81 ; surrender of Mantua to him, 82; his 
clemency to Wurmser, 83 ; review of his 
campaign in Italy, 84; marches against 
the papal states, 106; his treaty with the 
pope atTolentinb, 108 ; his orders respect- 
ing the French priests in Italy, 109 ; his un- 
successful negotiations with Venice, 110; 
his campaign against Austria, t6. ; proda- 



. mtbn to Ibt sfttllBri, 119; pttnge'cf 
tlieTnglianMHie, 113; maMmroftbeMm- 
nit of tfa* Alpa, 115; his Interview with 
the Venetian envoys, 119, 119; seftds a 
threatening letter to the senate, 121 ; his 
lettMr to the Archduke Charles, 122; 
Marches on Vienna, 123 ; enters Leoben, 
ib. ; grants a suspension of arms for five 
days, ib. ; signs the treaty of peace at Leo- 
ben, 128; h^ answer to the Venetian en- 
voys, 138, 134'; destroys the republic of 
Venice, 138 ; his influence in Muan, 142 ; 
reflections on his proceedings, ib. ; proposal 
to surname him Italicus, 144; his devoticm 
to the Directory, 165; gives a festival t6 
his armies, 176 ; sends the addresses of his 
divnions to the Dtrectoiy, 177; his nego- 
tiations with Austria after the preliminaries 
of Leoben, 179, 181; his observations rela- 
tive to the death of Gen. Hoche, 209, 210 ; 
is discontented, and applies for his dismis- 
sal, 215; his labours in Italy ,'21 6; forms 
the Cisalpine republic, 217 ; chosen as ar- 
biter between the eountrhw of the ValtoKne * 
and the Grisens, 218; his advice to the 
Genoese government, 219; his views in 
the Mediterranean, ib, ; course of his negt>- 
tiations with Anstria at Udine, 220; his 
interviews with M. de Cobentzet, 222, 223 ; 
signs the tseaty of Campo Formi6, 224 ; 
sends it to the Directory, 225 ; appointed 
commnnder-in-dHef of Hke army of Eng- 
land, 226; prepares to leave Italy, 227; 
his reception on his route to Vrm^e, ib. ; 
arrives in Paris, 228 ; his enthusiastic re- 
ception, ^9 ; speech to the Directory, 290 ; 
his popularity, 232 ; becomes a member of 
the Institute, 233; his policy, 234; disap- 
proves of the projected invasion of England, 
236; his project for an expedition to 
Egypt, 237, 256; preparations, 257; ar- 
rives at Toulon, 263 ; proclamation fo the • 
army of Itriy, ib. ; surrander of Malta to 
him, 265; arrives at Alexandria,- 268 ; 
makes himself master of the town, ib. ; his 
plan for die conquest of Eygpt, 273 ; letter 
to the pacha, ib. ; his political aqd military 
operations there, 274 ; battle of the Pyra- 
mids, 278 ; establishes himself at Cairo, 
280 ; course of his polifical and military 
arrmigements at Cairo, 281 ; founds the 
Institute of Egypt, 284 ; his address to his 
army afker the battle of Aboukir, 288 ; 
marches to Syria, takes Gaza, and the fort 
of El Arish, 387 ; his opinioh of Sir Syd- 
ney Smith, 388 ; besieges St Jean d'Acre, 
ib. ; his victory of Mount Tabor, 390 ; re- 
turns to Egypt, 392 ; his victory over the 
Turks at Aboukir, 393 ; receives news from 
Europe, and departs secretly for France, 
398 ; lands at Frejus, 408 ; arrives in Paris, 
409 ; general enthusiasm on his return, ib.; 
agitation of ttie^dlffiffent parties, 410, 411;. 
/ 
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rapolvM to imito «ilii 6mjm to ovwturn 
the directorial ooitfdtQtion, 414, 417; his 
in^nriew with Bwjm, ib, ; sppwm before 
die CoQocil of Aneieiite, 420 ; aeeomtt of 
the insanrectioa which gave to him the 
eoMukhip, 421, 428; refleetions relative 
to him, 429. 

Bonaparte, Joseph, account of him, iv. 243. 
, Laden, his opinion of Robeepierre, 
i. 103; watehes the proceedings of the 
Directory, iv. 319 ; 4iis project of a 'sub- 
scription dinner to be given to Bonaparte 
by the Council of Five Hundred, 417; his 
speech to the Council, 427. 

Bonchamps, M. de, tatonts of, ii 151 ; at- 
tacks Thouars, 152 ; mortally wounded ftt 
the battle of Cholet, iL 334. 
, Madame, iii. 70. 

Bennaud, Gen., defeats the Duke of York at 
Turcoing, iii. 32. 

Bonnet, M., anecdote related of Danton in his 
work, *'L'Art de rendre les Revolutions, 
utile^" iL 452. 

Bonnier, M., assassination of, iv. 336. 

Bordeaux, excitement of the inhabitants of, 
against the Convention, ii. 198, 199; en- 
ergy of the insurrecti6n at, 204 ; accepts 
the constitution, 243 ; ordinance respecting 
the govemipent of, 340 ; atrocities commit- 
ted in', ib. 

Bouchotto, M.,"" appointed to succeed Beur- 
nonviile as minister of war, ii. 133 ; ac- 
coant of, ib. 

BougainviUe, Louis Antoine de, account d 
him, iv. 228. 

Bouill^, Marquis de, aoeoiint of, L 132; at- 
tempto to check the revolutionary ardour 

^ of^bis army, 159 ; suppresses the mutiny 
^.of the army at ]\|etK, »6. ; his precautions 
to succour the king, 160 ; his threatening 
letter to the National Assembly, 186; 
^Jount de Gouvernet's letter to him, 192; 
observations in his memoirs on the senti- 
menta of foreign courte in regiuid to Fntnce, 
221 ; his conversation with the Emperor 
Li^pold, ib. 

Bourtibtte. M., decree for his arrest, iii. 262; 

accusation agaipst him, 265; condemned 

tb death, 269 ; attempto to stab himself, ib. ; 

executed, 270. 

Bourdon of* the Oise, M., his speech respect- 
ing popular societies, iii. 158 ; his plan for 
withdrawing the assignate \ and raising 
their value, 253. «^ * 

Bourrienne, M., his account of the battle of 
tLodi,iii. 406. 

— : '■ , Madame, her remarks respecting 

Napoleon Bonaparte, iii. 374. 

Bouquet, Madame, conceals the Girondins, 
u. 340. 

Boze, M., his negotiations with the Girondin 
deputies, i. 307 ; letter to him from the Gi- 
rondins, 308. 



Brbndy lean Jacques, a];^inied a member 
of th^ committee of public wel&re, iL 
19y3. 

Brenia, Bonaparte's passage of the, iv. S% 

Bresda, reception of Bonaparte in the town 
o^ iii. 414; agisted stete of, iv. 116. 

Brest squadron, reorganized, iii. 23 ; Ite en 
gagen^ent with the English fleet, 36. 

Bretagne, war of the Chouans in, iii. 34, 145 ; 
reduction of, by the French army, 388. 

Bridport, Adm. Lord, his naval engagement 
with the French fleet near Brest, iii. 
286,287. 

Brienne, M. de, archbishop of Toulouse, 
appointed to the ministry, i. 20 ; his plan 
for destroying the political power of the 
parliamenta, 24; his retirement, 26; hie 
effigy burned, 32. 

Briest, M., his conduct at the siege of Valenr 
ciennes, ii. 252. 

Brnsac, devastations of the republican army 
et, ii246. 

Brissot de Warville, M.,1eader of the Gironde^ 
account of him, i^ 200 ; his distinction of 
the classes of emigrants, 204 ; Lafayette's 
character of, 302 ; assertions of the Jaco^^ 
bins respecting, 389; elected secretory to 
the committee of the National Convention, 
894; one of the accused Girondins, .exe- 
cuted, ii. 355. 

Brottier, Abb^, a royalist, his inirigues, iv. 
>94; arrested, 98; condemned to banish- 
ment, 203. 

Brueys, Adm., commander^of the French 
expedition to Egypt, iv. 263; bis brave 
conduct at the battle of Aboukir, 287 ; 
killed, t6. 

^ Madame, letter to, from Bonapaite^ 
on the death of her husband, iv. 28Y. 

Brumaire, account of the insurrection of the 
18th, see Insurrection. 

Brune, Gen., his capture of Berne, iv. 251 ; 
appointed to command the army of Hol- 
land, 322; account of him, ib.; com- 
niander-in-chlef in Holland, 376 ; retreato 
upon Amsterdam, ib. ; defeate the Anglo- 
Hussians in Holland, and compels them to 

« capitulate, 405. 

Brunswick Luneburg, Charles William Fer^ 
dinand Duke of, Prussians under bi» com- 
mand, i. 278 ; account of, ib. ; issues a ma-> 
nifesto on the advance of the Prussian 
army upon France, 312; consideration of 
ite effecta, 315; his opinion relative to the- 
invasion of France, 347; ventures an 
attack upon the French army, 378 ; with> 
draws his columns, 379; replies to the 
memorials of Dumouriez, 381 ; commands 
the Prussians in the Vosges, ii. 387; re- 
signs the command, 389 * / 

Bry, Jean de, proposes the trial of Louis XVL 
and Marat, ii. 4. 

Bulletin des Lois, institution of, ii. 382. 
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Bmke, Mr., enameratea the crimet of France, 

ii. 82 ; character of, tb, 
Buzot, F.'N. L., account of, i. 391. 

Cabarub, Coaat Frangois, account ol^ iiL 
236. . 

\Cadoudal, George, joins the Quiberon expe- 
dition, iii. 287 ; account of him, tb, 

Caen, seat of the central committee of de- 
partments fixed at, ii. 202 ; measures of the 

. assembly of, 203 ; agitation in the town 
of, 221. 

Cesar's -camp, allied army arrive before, ii. 
264 ; .evacuated by the F/ench, ib. 

Cairo, occupied by the French army, iv. 
281 ; Bonaparte's political and military 
arrangements in, th, ; insurrection in, 386. 

Calendar, French, altered by the republic, 
iL 364. 

Calonne, M. de, character of, i. 19; opposi- 
tion to his ministry, 20 ; his conduct as 
comptroller of the finances, 135. 

Cambac^res, Jean Jacques Regis, declara- 
tion of, respecting Target, ii. 48 ; bio- 
graphical notice of, 106 ; personal appear- 
ance, ib. 

Cambon, J., character of, ii. 16; life, ib»; 
sentiments of, 88 ; appointed member of 
the committee of pubUc welfare, 133; pro- 
poses to- institute the Great Book of the 
public debt, ii. 272; his plan to capi- 
talize the life annuities, iii. 41 ; his finan- 
cial measures, 161 ; justifies his conduct 
to the Convention, 162 ; his proposition of 
a'lottery, 203. 

Camille-Desmoulins, account of, i. 190; a 
member of the Insurrectional Committee, 
297; elected member of the National 
Convention, 387; character o^ ii. 237; 
his defence of «Gren. Dillon, 238; his 
sketch of the despotism of France under 
the republic, 383 ; extracts from his joutnal 
" The Old Cordelier," 416 ; his allusions in 
it to stlspected persons, 417, 418 ; demands 
the institution of a committee of clemency, 
419 ; summoned to the bar of the Jacobins, 
419 ; excluded from the Cordeliers, 420 ; 
his defence in his journal, 421 ; denounced 
at the Jacobins, 424; extracts from his 
«Vieux Cordelier," 434; arrested, 447; 
his conduct on reading the act of his accu- 
sation, 449 ; trial, 453 ; execution, 456. 

, Madame, her trial and 

execution, ii. 458. 

Campaign of 1793, review of, ii. 410. 

Campan, Madame, her account of. Marie 
Antoinette's regard for Barnave, i. 182; 
her remarks on the presentation of the 
constitution to Louis XYI., 197; on the 
king's ^cret correspondence with Co- 
^blentz, 203 ; on his protest against the 
war, 237. 



Campo Farmio, tmty o^ between Fruiee 
and Anstria, iv. 924. 

Camus, A. G., elected secretary to the com- 
mittee of the National Convention, i. 394 ; 
account of him, iL 19 ; one of the c^mmia- 
flioners appointed to arrest Dumouriez, 
128; reads the decree of the Conven- 
tion, 129. 

Cancliuz, Gen., character of, ii. 245 ; his plan 
for reducing the Yendeana, 290 ; prepares 
to march into La Vend^, 328 ; removed 
from the command, 329. 

"Cannonade of Valmi," battle so called, 
I 379. 

Carletti, Count, conduct of the Directory to, 
iv. 338. 

Carlyle's French Revolution, extract from, 
L68. 

Carnot, M., Napoleon's opinion of him, iL 14 ; 
pronounces the sentence of death upon 

' Louis XYI., 67 ; a member of the commit- 
tee of public welfisire, 270 ; account of him, 
ib,; directs all military operations, 325; 
reflections on his conduct, ib,; opinions 
of his talents, iii. 118; appointed <me of 
the five directors, 338 ; defects of his mili- 
tary plan in Italy, 409 ; his plan of cam- 
paign oa the Danube and the Rhine, 423 ; 
bis character, iv. 87; his singular position 
in the Directory, 191 ; order for his arrest, 
200; escapes, ib»; condemned to banish- 
ment, 203. - , 

Carra, J. L., account of, i. 297. 

Carrier, (Ten. J. B., his atrocities in Nantes, 
iiL 69; his trial, 165; defence, 166; sent 
to the revolutionary tribunal, ib. ; condemn- 
ed to death, 174. 

Cartaax, Gen., account of, ii. 286. 

Cassano, battle of, iv. 342. 

Castiglione, battle of, iv. 22. 

Cathelineau, Gen. Jacques, chai^cter of, ii. 
148, 222; attacks Thouars, 152; appoMH- 
ed generalissimo of the Yendean army, 
222 ; mortally wounded in the attack upon 
Nantes, 223. 

Catherine, Empress of Russia, notice of her 
letter to the Emperor Leopold, i. 221 ; 
observations respecting her, 236 ; biogra- 
phical notice of, iL81; her influence ml 
the Revolution, i6.; her reception of the 
French princes, iiL 147. 

Catholic religion attempt to suppress it in 
France, ii. 365 ; abjuration of, by many of 
the clergy ,*368 ; by tho^ections, 369. 

Catholics, restitution of their churches, iiL 
270. 

Cazotte, M., rescued from death, L 359. 

Central assembly of resistance to oppression, 
formed at Caen by the deputies of depart- 
ments, iL 202. 

revolutionary committee, assembly 

attheMairie80called,ii. 161 ; discusses the 
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^utxm of ^ depiitiw of lfa« Conven- 
tion, 163. 

Chabot, F., account of, i. 299; inveighs 
^[aibflt Manners ceremonial 1>orro#ed from 
royalty, ^94; his opinion of Marat, 414 ; 
of Lonvet's speech, 430; opposes the 
demand of Louis XV L for counsel, ii. 47 ; 
his evidence against the Girondins, 351. 

*' Chains of Slavery," book published by 
Marat so called, ii. 10. 

Chalifir, M. J., account of, ii. 144. 

Champ de Mars, fete of the 'Federation held 
at the, i. 151 ; tumult at, 189. 

Championnet, Gen., his mititafy operations in 
the Roman States, against the Neapolitan 
army, iv. 311; his conquest of Naples, 
314; a commission appointed for his 
trial, 322; liberated by the new Direc- 
tory, 366. » 

Charette, M., Vendean chieftain, ii.l60 ; takes 
the Isle of Noirmoutiers, 151, 329; cl^a- 
racter of, 298; separates from the* Ven- 
deans, bis devotion to royalism, iii. 148; 
his quarrels with StofBet, r89 ; negotiations 
between him and the republican generals, 
191, 231 ; his terms of capitulation, 231 ; 
signs his sul)mi88ion to the French repub- 
lic, 233; his reception at Nantes, .ib,; 
personal appearance, t^.; negotiates with 
the foreign princes after his submission, 
282 ; his attack on the republicans, 343 ; 
defeated at St. Cyr, 345; his conflicts 
with Hoche, 360; takes refuge in the 
woods, 362 ; account of his sMrmi6hes 
with Hoche, 385 ; refuses the Directory's 
offers to him, 887; his examination and 
execution, 388. 

Charleroi, invested by the French army, iii. 

80; surrenders, 82. 
Charles Louis, Archduke of Austria, obtains 
an advantage at Tongres, ii. 102; his 
military career, ib. ; succeeds Gren. Clair- 
iayt in the command of the Austrian army, 
iii. 382; his military operations on the 
Rhine, 425; abandons Germany and 
marches towards the Danube, 431; de- 
feated at Neresheim, iv. 26 ; plan of cam- 
paign after that defeat, ib. ; defeats Jourdan 

' at Wurtzburg, 36 ; gains great repute from 
the campaign, 40 ; besieges the fortress of 
Kehl, 73; disputes the passage of the Tag- 
liamento with Bonaparte, 113; his con- 
flicts at Mount Tarwis, 1 14 ; letter to, from 

* Bonaparte, 122; his reply, ib.; recom- 
mends peace with France, 124. 
■ Chartres, Duke of, see Louis PhiUippe. 
Chateaubriand, F., his answer to the King of 

Prussia, i. 377. 
Chatillon, massacre of the Vendeans in, ii. 

330. 
Cbaumette, P. G., life of, ii. 94 ; addresses 
the commune upon the conspiracy against 
liberty, 171 ; procureur-general of the com: 



*mnne, 934; huit exertion's in regnhfin^ 
the municipality of Paris, ib. ; his munici- 
pal instructions ^ for the recognition of 
suspected persons, 341 ; his speech on thift 
conduct of tradesmen, 359 ; his atheistical 
opinions, 366 ; speaks against the Catholic, 
religion, ib. ; arrested, 440. 

Chauvelin, Frangois, Marquis de, account of 
him, ii. 85. 

Chenier, M., draws up a report on the state 
of royalism in France, iii. 248. 

Cherasco, armistice concluded at, iti. 397. 

Cholet, engagement at, between Uie Vendeans 
and republicans, ii. 332. 

Chonans, account of them, iii. 34 ; their war 
in Bretagne, ib. 145 ; negotiations between 
the republican generals and the Chonan 
• chiefs for peace, 234; some of them lay 
down their arms, 235 ; submission of, to 
the French army, 388. i 

Chondieu, M., arrested, for his attack upon 
Andr6 Dumont, iii. 219. 

Church of the Carmelites, priests massacred 
in the, i. 356. 

Cisalpine Republic, formation of, by Gen. 
Bonaparte, iv. 217 ; vehement passions in, 
242 ; disorders in, 299 ; changes in the 
constitution of, 301, 303. 

Cispadane Republic, organized by Bonaparte, 
iv. 49. 

Citizen, universality of the term in France^ 
i. 396. 

Civil militia, plan for arming the, i. 64. 

Clairfttyt, Gen. Count de, account of, i. 370 ; 
marches for Brouenne, ib. ; loses the battle 
of Jemappes, ii. 7 ; retreat of, 9 ; j;esume8 
his command of the Austrian army, 17 ; his 
success^ 115; defeated in Flanders, iii. 29; 
the Prince ojf Coburg surrenders his com- 
mand to, 138 ; defeated at the battles of the 
Ourthe and the Roer, 139, 141 ; forces the 
lines of Mayence, 342 ; his reputation from 
his victories on the Rhine, 363 ; his tri- 
umphal entry into Vienna, 365; super- 
4^ed by the Archduke Charles, 382. 

Clarke, Gen., chosen to bear the proposals for 

. peace between France and Austria, iv. 52 ; 
account of, ib. ; arrives at the head-quarters 
'of the army of Italy, 63; the negociation 
for an armistice is rejected by the Austrian 
cabinet, 64 ; employed as a spy upon Gen. 
Bonaparte, 65. 

Clavieres, M., character of, i. 231 ; reappoint- 
ment of, to the ministry, 334 ; a member of 
the executive council, 349. ' 

Clergy in France, power of, destroyed by the 
National Assembly, i. 120 ; protests against 
the alienation of its property, 123; excites 
disturbances in France, 134; opposes the 
use of paper money, 147; intrigues of, in 
La Vendee, 166 ; decree of the Legislative 
Assembly against those who refused to take 

**ihe civic oath, 212. , 
3P 
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Ohinwni ToB— tw^ Cdtret dt, lipoit of the 
OMwaillee of conidtiition aubaiittad to the 
N«lwiMlAMembljby,L66. ^ . 
' Oikhy, club oi, maoflMivrM of» on the eloedon 
of a now director, iv. 147 ; plana of counter- 
revolution of the CUchyana, 150; their 
atrugglee with the Directory in the Coun- 
eile, 151 ; their financial propositions, 154, 
155; motion of order of one of then^ re- 
specting Venice, 158 ; their project of re- 
organizing the national guard, 167 ; alarm 
after tbh nomination of the ministers and 
the march of Hoche, 173. 

Clootz, J. B. Anacharsis, account of, i. 149 ; 
his atheism, ii. 367 ; persuades Gobel to 
abjure the Catholic religion, ib.; arrested, 
440 ; his trial and execution, 441, 443. 

Clubs, foundation of, in France, L 31 ; vio- 
lence of, 140; importance of, under the 
Legislative Assembly, 199. 

Coalition, between Austria and Russia, its 
plan of campaign for 1799, iv. 324. 

Cobentzel, M. de, Austrian ambassador in 
France, demands the re-establishment of 
the French monarchy, L 236 ; his confer- 
ences at Udine with Bonaparte, iv. 222, 
224 ; anecdote of him, 224. 

Coblentz, emigrants in, prepare for war, 
L202. 

Coburg, Prince of, Austrian and Hessian 
troops under his command, ii. 206; attacks 
the fortress of Le Quesnoy, 294; his con- 
duct at Maubeuge, 326; commander-in- 
chief of the allied army* iii. 27 ; takes 
Landrecies, 30. 

Cochon de Lapparent, M., account of^ ii. 252 ; 
appointed the head of the ministry of police, 
iii. 373; discovers a royalist conspiracy, 
iv. 98. 

Cofinhal, M., account of, ii. 75. 

CoUot d'Herbois, M., account of, i. 387; ad- 
dressea' Dumouriez at the Jacobins' club, 
416; appointed to execute the decree 
•gainst Lyons, ii. 337 ; bis hatred of the 
Lyonneee, 338 ; justifies Ronsin's treatment 
of Lyons, 414; bis report respecting seve- 
ral members of the Jacobins, 424; hi? 
apeech to the Jacobins relative to the insur- 
rection of the ultra revolutionists, 437 ; to 
the Cordeliers, 438 ; attempt to assassinate 
him, iii. 44 ; congratulated by the Assembly 
on his escape, 45 ; placed in arrest, 205 ; 
decree for his transportation, 221 ; notice 
of his death, ib. 

Commerce of France, remarks on the state 
of, iii. 126 ; decrees of the Convention for 
the regulation of, 135. 

Commissions, twelve appointed by the com- 
mittee of public welfare, iii. 6. 

Commission of Twelve, its plan for the relief 
of the kingdom, i. 280 ; discussions in the 
Assembly on, 281, 282, 285. 

Committee of Constitution, report of the, sub- 
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de Clermont-Tonnerre, i. 65. 
Oooimitteeof Oenend Defence, appointed tp 

deliberate on the measures for the public 

safety, i. 352 ; ii. 90 ; duty of, ib. 
of General Safety, institutes a 



police in Paris, iii 42; recompoaed after 
the fiill of Robespierre, 112. 

• of Public Welfare, institution of. 



iL 133; nominates its own members, 184; 
projects in, towards quelling theinsurreo- 
tion, 186 ; ordered to form a plan of con- 
stitution, 198 ; proposes a plan to suppress 
th^ insurrection of the departments, 201; 
its labours to reorganize the armies, 218; 
its privileges, 233 ; extension of its dura- 
tion, 234 ; loses its popularity, 235 ; Robea- 
pierre's speech in favour of, 240 ; attacks 
upon it af\er the check of the armies, 305 ; 
the Convention declares its confidence in, 
807; politic measures of, 381 ; arrests the 
ultra-revolutionists, 384; its decrees rela- 
tive to the deieniUf 435 ; projects of. mem- 
bers of the committee against Danton, 444; 
orders the arrest of Danton, Camille-Dea- 
moulins, and others, 447 ; receives congra- 
tulatory addresses, iii. 4; disbands the 

. revolutionary armies, 6 ; abolishes the aeo- 
tionary committees, 7 ; religious system of 
the committee, 9 ; its preparations for the 
campaign of 1794, 21 ; policy of, in 1784, 
48; divisbns of, 62; its rivalry with the 
committee of public safety, t6.; reorgan- 
ised after the fall of Robespierre, iv. 112 ; 
powers granted to, by the Convention, 227. 

Committee of Surveillance, nature of, t 339 ; 
power of, 352 ; addresses a circular letter 
to the communes of France, 367 ; con* 
tinues its activity, 385 ; declared guilty of 
c^umny, 405. 

Committees, present their report relative to 
the trial of Louis XVL, ii. 27 ; proposition 
for the monthly renewal of one-fourth o( 
the members of, iii. 1 1 1 ; inconvenience of 
the measure, 118; organization of, 121. 

Companies of Jesus, formation o^ iii. 246; of 
the Sun, ib. 

Conciergerie, account of the prisoners in, iL 
343; their amusements, 344; Marie An- 
toinette confined in, 345. 

Conde, Louis Joseph de Bourbon Prince of, 
quits France, i. 72; account of him, 168 ; 
proceeds towards Philipsbourg with six 
thousand emigrants, 346 ; account of his 
overtures to Pichegru, iii. 278 ; his intrigues 
with the royalists, iv. 95. ' 

, fortress of, blockaded by the allied 

army,ii. 206 ; retaken by the French, iii. 137. 

Condorcet, Marie Jean Nicholas Caritat Mar- 
quis de, sketch of bis life, i. 198 ; character 
of, 390 ; iiL 93 ; elected secretary to the 
committee of the National Convention, 
L 394. 
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*^nitw— jjiiJLHi; Inr of Ihi^ Urimi bf Am Bi^ 
netory, iv. 305. 

•ConspiritoM of the lOlli of Aagoflt, pmiHb- 
moat of, demanded, i. 840. 

CetnitaDt de Rebecque, Benjamin de, aenaa- 
tkrn earned bj hie pamphlet, iii. 376; acr 
count of, ib» ; anecdote of, iv. 168. 

Oenatituent Aieembly, conflict between and 
the Convention, ii. 27 ; sentiments of, ib. 

Constitution, neoessity of one felt in France; 
i 64; difficulties of establishing, 5G ; design 
for the formation of a new one, 119, 120 ; 
character of the new one framed by the 
Convention, ii. 218; petition against, re- 
jected by the Convention, 219; establishes 
pure democracy, 234 ; festival on the ac* 

' ceptance of, 243 ; a commission of eleven 
appointed to present a new plan of, iii. 225 ; 
that of 1795 decreed by the Convention, 
309; basis. of, 310; accepted by the sec- 
tions of Paris, '814; by the republican 
army, 315; by the votes of all the sections, 
ib. ; destruction of the directorial, iv. 421, 
428. 

Oousuls, appointment of three provisional, on 
the overthrow of the directorial constitution, 
iv.428. 
rOorday, Charlotte, account ol^ ii. 226 ; her 
republican aentimeiits, 227; procures an 
iatervid'w with Marat, 228; assassinates 
him, !;29; her trial, 23p; letter to her 
father, 231 ; execution of, ib. 

Cordeliers, character of the club of the, L 
200 ; resolution adopted at, ii. 108 ; violenft 
suggestions in, 157; deputation to, from 
the Jacobins, 220; petition addressed to, 
805; exclude Camille-Desmoulins from 
their society, 420 ; their declaration respects 
ing several members of the Jacobins, 427^ 
declare their unity with the Jacobins, 
438. 

'Cormatin, Baron de, his iiegociations between 
the Yendean chiefs and the republican 
generals for pekice, iii. 231 ; signs his sub- 
mission to the republic, 233; repurs to 
Bretagne, 234; his exertions to pacify the 
Cfaouans, 235 ; Hoche's distrust of him, ib. ; 
his entry into Rennes, 238; assumes an 
importance in Bretagne, 282; his letters 
intercepted by Hoche, 284 ; apprehended, ib. 

Coron, battle .between the Verrdeans and the 
republican army at, ii..302« 
• Corsica, emancipated from England, iv. 50. 

Council, Executive, duties of the, i. 334 ; se- 
conds the military plans of Dumonriez, 
372; appointed to carry the sentence of 
Louis XVI. into execution, ii. 72; the 
secretary repairs to the Temple, ib. ; reads 
■■ the decrees of the Convention to Louis, 73. 
• ^*-«— of the Commune composes an assem- 
bly, i. 388 ; directs a list of the enemies of 
the Revolution to be made, 339 ; appointed 

• to take charge of the royal ihraily, . t6. ; J 



840 ; ilp demanda, 9S»; ^Mbun^ mm^ 

lity reetored in Paris, 3fia;j0cijm(ii. jmiiense 
fiwde, 386; piMpieU in its ^ondaol 4l^d 
•ysteoi, 430.; prvc^utioM of, reepfK^tiog the 
charge of Louis KVh and h«i. Umljff, il 
25 ; leprovea the iflftamBWtory petitions of 
the sections, 95 ; discusses the tumultous 

. BtatB of Paris, 97 ; demands of the Coaven-. 
tion an extraor^inaiy tribunal l^)d « tax 
upon the ridi, 104 ; resolutions of,,re8pe<;t- 
ing an army to be sent against La Veod^, 
153; proposeathe levy of a forced lo;in to 
defray all expenses incurred, 1 54 f com- 
plains to the Convention of the arrest of 
Hebert; 165 ; dissolved by the central jrevo- 
lutieiiary co/nmittte, 179; a deputation of 
the insurrectional copimnne introduced, 
182 ; reforms the municipal systeih, 234 ; 
its measures for the regulation of .trade, 
360; sets the first example of renouncing 
the Catholic religion, 365 ; its regnlalions 

- to aupply the markets -of Paris with provi- 
sions, 431. 

Council of the Ancients, assembly of, deoreed 
by the constitution ^f 1794, iii 310 voieeta 
in the hall of the Convention, 336 ; ngecta 
the plan of finance, 349;. Bonaparte's 
speech to the, iv. 420. 

" of Five Hundred, creatidn of, fcgif the 

constitution of 1796, iii. 310; neets in 
the old hall of the Constituent Assen^bly^ 
336 ; vioteot discussions in, 367 ; opposes 
the attempt to overturn, the directorial cou- 
stitutiim, iv. 427 ; violent scenes in the hall 
of the, «W 24d ; the deputies retreat . from 
the hall, 428. 

Court, the French, uigea the convocation of 
ihe States-general, i. 26 ; weakness and 
imbecility of^ 133 ; different parties ofj 136 ; 
remarks on the diifenMit parties of, )37 ; 
attempts to gain over P<etion, 263. 

Couthop, J., account of, ii. 83 ; persials in 
attaoking Lyons, 321; surrender of -that 
eity to, ib. ; his speech ajgatnstihe Atheists, 
iii 14 ; decree for his arrest, 9b ; executed, 
105. 

Criminal Revolutionary Tribunal, extraordi- 
nary one decreed, ii. HO; nature of, ||.; 
discusses the accusations against Marat, 
141 ; acquits him, ib. ; name of, chaogjed 
to the Revolutionary Tribunal, 353. 

Cuesmes, capture of the village of, ii. 9. 

Custine, Gen., Count Adam Philippe, ac- 
count of, i. 408 ; threatened hy the Prus- 
sians, ii. 19 ; compromi^d on the banks pf 
the Mayne, 20 ; accounts for his ill succe^, 
19; appointed to succeed Dampierre in 
commaml of the northern army, 156; 
shuts himself up in Mayence, 207; re- 
treats to Weissenberg, 208; review of (lis 
military career, 312 ; details of his trial, 
313 ; his execution, 310. 
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HiiialMM, CMii^ lUf tuiBiiOi hi tbs Pyre; 

• neei, it.SM; ddfaiU^d by Riowdot, S97; 
hwdMth,iii34. 

Dunpierra, Gen., his eomigeout concJnet at 
' JemappOT, U. 9 ; life of, ib. ; mppokited by 
Domoariez to occiO>y Maestricbt; 91 ; in- 
vested with the command of the aimy in 
Belgium, 130; notice of bi« death, 155; 
attacks the Austrians near Valenciennes, 

• 206 ; wounded, 207. 
Danican, Gen., account of, iii. 323. 
Danton, Georges Jacques, account of his life, 

i. 174; remarks of different authors, 175 ; 
his character, 304 ; nolninated minister of 

■ justice, 334 ; conduct of, 337, 349 ; repairs 
to the commune, 350 ; his speech to the 
Assembly, 352; addresses the Parisians, 
355; elected deputy of the National Con- 
vention, 387; his declaration respecting 
the new constitution, 395; motion con- 
cerning the state of France, 398; replies 
to Gen. Dumooriez, 414; deputed to in- 
quire into the af&irs of Dumouriez, ii. 19 ; 
his opinion of the number of votes requi- 
site to sentence Louis XVI., 67 ; proposes 
lecruiting the army to secure Belg^m, 103 ; 
vehement exhortation of, at the Conven- 
tion, 108 ; opinion of, respecting the conduct 
of Dumouriez, 121 ; character o^ 130; his 
speech toihe Convention, 170; his survey 
of the crises of the Revolution, 201 ; pro- 
poses a decree against the departments, 
202 ; his passion for the Revolution, 236 ; 
decline of his popularity, 237 ; refuses to 
be a member of the committee of public 
welfare, 310; returns to Palis, 373; his 
speech to the Jacobins, 378 ; Robespierre's 
diefence of, 379 ; disliked by the members 
' of the committee of public welfare, 433 ; 
his interview with Robespierre, 445 ; ar- 
rested and conveyed to thb Luxembourg, 
447; accusations against him, 448,451; 
his conduct on hiiE^ arrest, 449 ; reply to his 
accusers, 452 ; demands witnesses, 454 ; 
execute^ 456 ; reflections on his character, 
467. 

Danube, account of the military operations 
on the, iv. 25. 

Daunou, M., remarks on his political career, 
iii. 307. • 

David, f. L., elected member of the National 
Convention, i. 387 ; character of, t6. ; su- 
perintends the festival of the anniversary 
of the lOth of August, ii. 265 ; his cha- 
racter, ib. 

Davoust, Louis Nicholas, account of, ii. 297. 

Debry, Jean, one of the French plenipoten- 
tiaries at Rastadt, assassinated, iv. 386. 

''Declaration of the Friend to the People," 
written by Marat, i. 418. 

Deforgues, M., minister of foreign afiaira un- 
der the Convention, iL 197 ; remarks re- 
specting him, Uh 



^DalaPoiMdBl 

• iu. 375. 

Delaqnay, Governor of the Bastille^ com- 
pelled to surrender, L 60 ; kis murder, Uf. 

Delaunay of Angers, M., his proposition to 
the Assembly relative to the Revolution, L 
281. 

Deleesart, M., niiinister for foreign aflaiss, i. 
217; charges against him, 228; his plan 
for a military establishment, 246. 

Deimas, J. F. B^ member of the committee 
of public welfare, ii. 133, 233 ; account of 
him, 233. 

Denmark preserves a neutrality with France, 
ui. 19. 

Departmental army, purpose of the formation 
of, ii. 203. 

Departments, severel departments levy troops 
for the proposed camp of 20,000 men, t.. 
279 ; raise troops to opposp the Yendeans,^ 
ii. 153; excitement of, against the Con- 
vention, 198; firet signal of insurrection 
in the department of the Euro, %(iO ; gene- 
ral revolt of the departments, ib. ; enei'^;etic 
decrees of the Convention to subdue them, 
202 ; deputies of, constitute themselves the 
central assembly of resistance to oppression, 
ib.'j further details of their insurrection, 
204; reconciliation of the- departments 
with Paris, 262 ; many departments desist 
firooi the insurrection, 220. 

Deputation, fist of the members of, to the 
Convention, L 387. 

Dessaillant, Gen., takes possession of the fort 
of Bannes, L 288. 

Desaix de Voygoux, Louis GhariesAntoine, 
account of, ii. 295 ; his victory over Moa- 
rad Bey in Upper Egypt, iv. 385. . 

Desertion, regulations of the Directory for the 
punishment of, iii. 351. 

Deseze, M. Raymond, appointed to draw up^ 
and deliver the defence of Louis XV^, ii» 
54 ; Ufe of, ib. ; .pleads for the king before 

• the Convention, 55; addresses the Con- 
vention respecting the condemnation of 
Louis, 69. 

Desmoulins, Camille, see CamiUt Detmou* 

Despomelles^ Chevalier, a royalist,- his in- 
trigues, iv. 94 ; arrested, 96. 

Detained persoils, decrees respecting, ii. 436. 

Dijon, excesses of the revolutionists in, ilL 
149. 

Dillon, Theobald, murdered at Lille, i. 243 ; 
Camille-Desmoulin's defence of, ii.^38. 

Directors, account of the arrest of two. Car- 
pot and Barthdemy, iv« 192, 200. 

Directory, Executive, established by the con- 
stitution of 1795, iii. 310; nomination of 
five directora, 336 ; dangerous situation of 
the Directory at the oommenctiimeht of its- 
administration, 338 ; takes several measures 
to relieve the treasury, 340 ; its exertions 
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(0 reitore pabfic erecRt, 945; ito phns of 
. finance, 347, 950 ; eharged with the nomi- 
nation of the pubUc functionaries, 352 ; its 
decreet, 353 ; conduct of, to the Florentine 
minifter, 364 ; attached to the Revoiution, 
355 ; approves of Hoche*8 plan for the pa- 
cification of La Vendue, 363 ; establishes 
a financial company, 366 ; factions against, 
378; letter to, from Babceuf, 381 ; reply 
of, to Pitt's negotiations, 382 ; its military 
projects, 383 ; refuses Hdcfae's resignation, 
387 ; Bonaparte's letter to, 399 ; confirms 
him in the command of the army in Ualy, 
418; negotiates with ^itt, iv. 44 ; refuses 
to give up the Netherlands, 45 ; concludes 
a treaty with the Two Sicilies, 47 ; with 
Genoa, t^. ; Bonaparte's letter to, 51 ; con- 
ditions proposed by, fpr the peace with 
Austria, 52; jealous of Bonaparte, 65; 
breaks the negotiations wiih the English 
cabinet, 67 ; its message to the cduncils, 7 1 ; 
its administrative operations in 1797, 72; 
review of the characters of the directors, 
87; divisions among them, 92; orders 
the trial of the arrested royalists, 99 ; dis- 
satisfied with the treaty of Leoben, 128; 
discussions in, on the election of a new di- 
rector, 148, 149; lU struggles with iYA 
fiictions in the councils afler the election, 
151 ; begfais to dread a vast plot after the 
arrest of the Count d'Entraigues, 160; 
divisions between the directors, 161 ; the 
directors, B'arras, Lareveillere, and Rewbet, 
form a plan to apprehend Pichegru and his 
accomplices, 162; their means of support 
for this project in the patriots, ib. ; in the 
armies, 164; devotion of Hoche to the 
Birectory, 166; elect the new ministry, 
171; its embarrassment relative to the 
negotiations with England and Austria, 
185; its perils increased by the oppo- 
sition of the Councils, 186; its energetic 
reply to the Councils respecting the march 
of Hoche, 188 ; three ^of the directors 
make preparations to strike at the conspira- 
cies of Pichegru and other enemies of the 
' government, 192; unite at the house of 
Rewbel to await the struggle, 198 ; their 
plans, ib.; orders the arrest of Camot and 
Barthelemy, 200; institutes several laws 
which restore to it a revolutionary power, 
204 ; appoints two new directors, 207 ; re- 
calls Moreau, deprives him of his com- 
mand, 208; directs its attention to the 
finances, 211; breaks off the conference 
at Lille, 214; approves of the treaty of 
Campo Formio, 226 ; reception of Bona- 
' parte by, 229 ; jealousy of him, 234 ; pro- 
jects an expedition to England, 235 ; pro- 
tects the Vaudois, and sends an army to 
Switzerland, 249 ; consents to the expedition 
to Egypt, 258 ; its arrangements to remedy 
the disorders in the Italian repiibUoi» 301 : 
Vol. IV.— 57 



enocmnten sfh«ng opposition in iti finitirhy 
schemes, 304 ; devises and decrees the law 
of conscription, 305; its lesouroet and 
plans for the campaign of 1799, 316, 318 ^ 
selection of the generals, 322 ; accusations 
agunst the Directory after the reverses in 
1799, 338 ; justification of, 341 ; retirement 
of Rewbel,' 343; nomination of Sieyes, 
344; divisions among the Direotors, 358, 
362 ; dissolution of the old Direotory, 364 ; 
formation of the new one, 365 ; firs^ acts 
of its administration, 366 ; prepares new 
plans of campaign, 369.; its contest with 

. tlie pabiots, 379, 381 ; details of the de- 
struction of the directorial constitution, 
418,428. 

Djezzar, Pacha of Acre, shuts himself np^ 

, in 8t Jean d'Acre, iv. 388 ; his character, 
ib. 

Domiciliary tisits, account of, I 350 ; ordered 
throughout France, 98. 

Doulcet, G., Marquis de-Porftecoulant, deputy 
to the Conyentiop, account of, ii. 198. 

Drouet, Jean Baptiste, his violence towards 
Lanjuinais^n the Convention, ii. 190; ao 
count of, ib. 

Dubayet, Aubert, account of, iii. 294. 

Dubois-Cranc^, M«, opposes the propositions 
at the Jacobins' club, ii. 109 ; account of, 
ib. ; his energy and judgment in suppreae- 
ing the insurrections of Grenoble and Ly- 
' ons, ii. 225 ; summons Lyons to surrender, 
285 ; bombards that city, 286, 317 ; amount 
of hiM ftrmy, 320; his recall, 321; com- 
plaints against him by the Jacobins, 323. . 

Duchastel, M., votes for the banishment of * 
Louis XVL, it 68. 

Dufriche-Valaz^, M., makes a report on the 
charges against Louis XVI., iL 27. 

Dugommier, Gen., appointed oommander-in- 
<^ef of the army of Italy, ii. 390 ; be- 
sieges Toulon, 395; bis courageous conduct 
ib. ; his successes in the Pyrenees, -iii 23. 

Dumas, M., his speech on the plans of the 
commission of twelve^ i. 285. * 

Dumolard, M., his motion of order relative 
to Venice, iv. 158. 

Dumont, Andr^, account of, iii. 112; propose* 
the transportation of Billaud-Varennes^. 
CoUot-d'Herbois, &c., 221 ; president of 
the National Convention on its invasion 
by the populac^ 256^ 

Dumouriez, Gen., his bravery, i. - 220 ; ap- 
pointed minister for foreign affairs, 230 ; 
his interview with Marie Antoinette, 233, 
235; his plan fot extending the French 
territory to its natural frontiers, 243; public 
attacks upon him, 245 ; remarks respecting 
J>im, 277; appointed to command the 
armies of the north and centre, ^45 ; en- 
deavours to oppose the invasion of the 
Prussians, 347 ; his talents, ib. ; repairs to- 
Sedan, ib, ; his plan of campaign against 
2p2 
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^369; QonuBCMis U^dieeii- 
tMm,870; ttkm pojtw ri on of Giaod-Prey, 
371; writei to the National AvMinbly, 

. 876; fends memodaJs to the Kin|f of 
PiUfliie, after hie retreat, 381 ; hie plans 
nlative to France, 410 ; arrives in Paris, 
413; details at the Convention the cam- 
paign of the , Argonne, ib. ; visits the 
Jacobins, ib.; his speech, 414; denounced 
in the tribone by Marat, 417'; accosted hf 
him, 418; draws a plan for the invasion 
of Belgium, 420; encourages his troops, 
ii. 6 ; position ^f his army, 7 ; attacks 
Jemappes, 8.; takes the village of Cuesmes, 
9; difficulties experienced by him, 11; 
plans supplies for his troops, 12; enters 
Brussels, 14 ; complains of the administra- 
tion of provisions, 15; name given to him, 
17; enters Liege, ib.; desertion in his 
corps, 18; his zeal for royalty, 88; his 
proposition for the invasion of Holland, 
91 ; enters the Dutch territory, 92 ; issues 
a proclamation, t6.; ordered to abandon 
the expedition against Holland, ^02 ; to 
conduct the grand army of the Meuse, ib,; 
orders the commissioners of the Conven- 
tion to be arrested, 103 ; writes a bold letter 
to the Convention, 113; resolves to fight 
« pitched battle, 114; movements of his 
army, ib.; critical position o^ 116; in- 
veighs against the tyranny of Paris, 117; 
engaged before Lou vain, t^. ; has an inter- 
view with Colonel Mack, ib. ; his affection 
for the Duke de Cbartres, 118; quits 
Louvain, 119; negotiates with the enemy 
through Colonel Mack, 117; political pro- 
jects of, 118; his treaty with the enemy, 
119; summoned to the bar of the Con- 
vention, 129 ; causes the four deputies sent 
by th» Convention to be arrested, ib.; 
reward offered for his head, 130; arrange- 
, ments between him ^nd the enemy upon 
the conditions of their alliance, 131 ; retires 
to Switzerland, 132 ; review of his military 
career, ib. 

Dunkirk, besieged by the allied army, ii. 283, 
291 ; resistance of, 292 ; garrison of make 
a vigorous sortie and compel the besiegers 
to retire, 293. 

Dnpexjret, C. B. L., aocdsed of favouring the 
death of Marat, ii. 227. 

Duphot, Gen., kille^ by the papal troops, iv. 
306. 

Duquesnoi, M., order for his^ arrest, ili. 262 ; 
accusation against, 265; condemned to 
death, 269 ; stabs himself, ib. 

Duranthon, M., character of, i. 231. 

J>uroi, M., order for hu arrest, iii. 267; 
accusation against, 265; condemned to 
death, 269 ; stabs himself, ib.-^ executed, 270. 

.Duverne de Presle, M., account of, iiL 378 ; 
his intrigues, iv. 94; arrested, 98; con- 
demned to banishment, 203. 



DuiMnlx, M. J., eh<wni.imniiber of ^ Ift^ 
tional Convention* L 388 ; aocoui^t oj^ 19t. 

£«ALiTE, Philippe, see Qrkim^ 

flglantine, Fabre d\ observations of, i. 366 ; 
elected member of the National Conven- 
tion, 387; character of, ib.; profNOsition 
of, relative to Petion, 424; his evide'boe, 
against the Girondins, ii. 352 ; a promoter 
of the revolutionary system, ib. 

Egypt, Gen. Bonaparte's projected expedition 
to, iv. 237, 255 ; preparations for, 258 ; the 
expedition sails, 264; taking of Malta, 
265;. of Alexalndria, 268; description of 
the country, ib. ; popufation, 270 ; Bona- 
parte^s plan for the conquest of, 273 ; letter 
to the pacha, ib.; rout of the expedition 
in the deserts of Alexandria, 275 ; dia- 
' content of the soldiers, ib. ; battle of the 
Pyramids, 278, 280; foundation of the 
Institute of Egypt, 284; sea-fight of 
Aboukir, 285; destruction of the French 
fleet, 288 ; batUe of Aboukir, 395, 397. 

El Arisch, fort of, surrenders to the French 
army, iv, 387. 

Elb^e, M. d', Vendean Chief, character of; 
ii. 151 ; taken prisoner by the republipans, 
it 371. 

Elections, i, 33; iv. 146; preparatioips to 
exclude royalists from the electieipe in 
1797, 99, 

Electoral qualification, to whom extepded, 
L896. 

club, demands the restoratioii of 



the election of municipal magistrates, iiL 
155; dispersed Jacobins take refuge iOt 
173.. 

Elizabeth, Princess, sister of LquIs XVI.» 
character of, i. 177 ; her devotion to the 
king, 271 ; account of, 335 ; her execution, 
iii. 67. 

Emigrants, remove from Turin to Coblentz, 
i. 168; raise troops in the name of the 
king, 186 ; decrees of the Assembly against, 
204; decree* requiring the disarining of 
them, 218, 219 ; their desire for war, 220 ; 
sequestration of their property, 226 ; dis- 
tresses of the emigrants engaged in the 
Quiberon expedition, iii. 300, 303; banished 
by the constitution of 1795, 311 ; dd>ates 
in the Council? on the law of the Conven- 
tion relative to their property, 368 ; return 
to France in 1797, iy. 159. . 

Emigration of the nobility of France, i. 72 ; 
M. Fromont's remarks on the, 136 ; increase 
of, 169, 202 ; discussions as to the right of, 
171 ; decrees of the Assembly resjiecting, 
204. 

England, its alliance with Prussia, i. 141 ; 
views of, in regard to France, ib. ; prepa- 
rations in, for a war with France, ii. 86 ;^ 
emissaries of, intrigue at Toulon, 254; 
pi»paratioiis for war in, iii.. 17; treaty be- 
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HW— iBngiMrf and Prows^ IS; efflM of 
tb0 Vwadk R«volotioii in, S41 ; awry of> 
mammA, 342 ; wiisti PuiMye willi tfoopt 
uul artiliefy, siB4 ; atenaed at the prejpoted 
Ffendi expedition to Iraluid, iv. 12 ; no* 
gotiatiom for peace between France and, 
44, 45, 51 ; conditions proposed by the 
EngUsh cabinet, 66 ; rejected by the IHrec- 
toiy, 67; assists the jroyalists, 97; treaty 
of comrneroe between America and, 10^ ; 
alarming situation of, ih 1797, 144; con- 
ditions offered by to France in the negotia- 
tions at Lille, 184; the Directory project 
an expedition to invade England, 236. 

^English constitution, design of establishing it 

'' in France, l 86 ; observations on, 87. 

' ■' navy increased, iiL 242. 

; squadron evacuates Toulon, ii. 395 ; 

lands at Ue-Dietr, iii. 344, 358 ; its depart* 
ore, 359. 

EntraigUes, Count d', arrested, discloses the 
treason of Pichegru, iv. 160 ; account of, 
, ib. 

Epauletiers, societies of) in Paris, iL 420. 

'Espagnac, Abb6 d', see Sahaqud, 

Estaing, Count d', his letter to Marie Antoi- 
nette, on the alarming state cff the country, 
i. 97 ; speaks in her favour at her trial, 
B.348. 

Europe, project of the different powers in, 
with regard to France, i. 345 ; surprise in, 
act the victoiy of the French at Jemappes^ 
ii 10 ; feelings in, at the death of Louis 
JCVL, 79 ; situation and power of, against 
France, 80, 86 ; state of, at the comniMice- 
ment of 1794, iil 15; in 1797, iv. 101 ; 
conjectures in, respecting the expedition to 
Egypt, 290. 

Ev^h4, committee of the, reunion of, ii« 140 ; 
design oU ib. ; assembly renewed at, 170 ; 
appoints six members to devise cieans of 
public welfare, 171 ; meditates an insurrec- 
tion, 176; commissioners of the sections 
meet at, 178. 

Exchange of Paris, speculations in, owing to 
the asagnats, ii.v259. ' 

Exchequer, embarrassments of the, in Fnince, 
i. 85. 

!Bxecutions in France in 1794, iii. 64^ 67, 68. 

Executive Council, reorganization of, ii. 123. 

, Fjlvxbouro St. Antoine, seditious meetings 
in the, i. 265. 
Fouchet, CI., account of, ii. 34 ; addresses the 

Convention respecting Louis XYL, ib. 
Fauve, M., his disposition towards Louis 
^ XVI.,ii.34. 

' JPavras, Marquis de, accused of a conspiracy 

against the National Assembly, i. 124; 

> account of, ib»; his execution, 138. 

'.federation, the muhicipality of Paris propose 

a genersJ federation, i. 149 ; object of^ 151 ; 

.£^ of^ celebrated in^ the Champ de Mars, 



t^.; Ftoi^ns'a deaoriptieii of, 156 ; aBeosd 
fUte of the, 294; third federation of re- 
publican France,' ii 26& 

Federalism, decline of, in France, ii. 248. 

Federalists, proposal to form a camp of 90,090 
federalists, to protect the Assembly, L 248 ; 
petitbn of the national guard against, ib* ; 
sanctioned by the king, 249 ; arrival of the 
federalists in Paris, 296 ; central committers 
of the, formed at the club of the Jacobins, 
297; proceedings of, in 1793, ii. 205; re- 
marks respecting the federalists, 217; their 
declinmg power, 226. 

Fenelon, Archbishop, allusions to his charity, 
i. 33. 

Feraud, M., vehement address of, in the Con- 
vention, iL 107 ; account of, ib.; his assas- 
sination, iii. 258 ; funeral sitting in honour' 
of, 268. 

Ferrand, Gen. P. £., defends Valenciennes, 
ii. 129 ; account of, ib. 

Ferrieres, M., his opinion of the conduct of 
the deputies of bis own party in the Na- 
tional Assembly, L 12$; his description of 
the figte of the federation, 155; of the 
intrigues to prevent the oath of the clergy, 
167. 

Festivals,— of the anniversary of the lOtk of 
August, preparations for in Paris, it 265; 
account of, 266 ; decreed by the Conven- 
tion, iii. 1-4 ; in honour of the Suprame 
Being, 54. 

Feudal rights, abolished in France, i. 82. 

Feuillans, origin of the club of the, i., 140 ; 
character of, 200 ; intrigues of, to gain the 
favour of the court, 257. 

Finances, state of, in 1793, measures taken 
to remedy the disorder, ii. 271, 277; re- 
niarks on the state of, 361 ; in 1794, iiL 40 ; 
distressed state of, in 1795, 250, 339,345; 
several measures taken by the Directory to 
remedy the evil, 348, 350, 366 ; details of 
finance in 1796, 377 ; iv. 5 ; improvement 
in the finance for 1797, 72 ; financial re- 
' sources in that year, 154; the Directory 
turn their attention to the liquidation of the 
public debt, 211; financial measures for 
1799, 304. 

Financial companies, rise of th^ value of the 
shares in, during the Revolution, iL 258 ; 
permitted in France by th^ Directory, iii. 
366. 

Firmont, Henry Essex Edgeworth de, 4e- . 
count of, ii. 72 ; administers the sacrament 
to Louis XYL, 75; accompanies hire tp 
the scaffold, 76 ; takes his leave of the 
king, 77, 

Fleurus, battle of, iu. 82. 

Fonfirede, Boyer, account of, ii. 1 93. 

Fontenai attacked and taken by the Ven- 
dean8,iL212. 

Foreignere, decree of the Convention foc^ the 
arrest o^ iL 281 
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Poflaralfi, M., his internew widi fiontparte, 
in. 416. ^ 

Fouch^, Joseph, aecount of, it. 337 ; his aisi- 
diii^ to Bonaparts, iv. 416. 

Foaton, M., acconnt of his murder, l 7^. 

Fonquier-Tinville, M., his changes in the 
itevoiutionary tribunal, iii. 64 ; placed un- 
der accusation, 112; notice of his execu- 
tion, 266. 

Fox, Mr.,, opposes the hostilities against 
France, iii. 16. 

France, political and moral situation of, on 
the accession of Louis XVI., i. 17 ; ferment 
and distuihances in, 31 ; scarcity of provi- 
sions in, 32 ;* general agitation, 79 ; divided 
into departments, 121 ; agitated state of, at 
the commencement of the year 1790, 124 ; 
views of England wi|h regard to, 141; 
general federation of, proposed, 149; emi- 
gration of the nobility of, 1 69 ; royalty 
abolished in, 395 ; declared a republic, ib. ; 
military situation of, 407 ; plan of Dumou- 
riez respecting the armies of, 410 ; joy of, 

I at the victory of Jemappes, ii. 10; want of 
provisions in, 36 ; terror in, at the death of 
Louis XVL, 79 ; internal situation of, 80 ; 
domiciliary visits ordered throughout, 98 ; 
state and division of, 143; military state 
of, in 1793, 205 ; review of the amount 
and situation of the foreign armies which 
threatened it, 206 ; of the deplorable state 
of the interior in 1793, ^54; its financial 
difficulties, 258, 271 ; giSvemment of, de- 
dared revolutionary, 307; eflSscts of the revo- 
lutionary laws in, 33Q ; comments on the 
state 6f, 360; alteration in the calendar, 364 ; 
abjuration of the Catholic raiigion in, 365, 
368; remarks on the oppression of the people 
in, 371;^ appearance of, at the close of 1793, 
413; worship of the Supreme Being ac- 
knowledged in, iii. 13 ; Pitt's attempt to 
crush, 15, 17 ; state of the European powers, 
in regard to, 1 8 ; preparations in, for the cam- 
paign of 1794, 21, 22; internal situation of, 
in that year, 38 ; finances, 40 ; festival in 
honour of the Supreme Being in, 54 ; exe- 
cutions in France in 1794, 64 ; report of the 
comparative state of, in, 1793 and 1794, 87 ; 
disastrous effects of the maximum in the 
trade of, 124; remarks on the commerce 
of, 126 ; on the singular appearance of 
under the Convention, 127 ; .report on the 
state of, in 1794, 133; decrees of the Con- 
vention for regulating the .commerce of, 
135; negotiations of peace between Prus- 
sia and, 187; reforms in; in 1795, 193, 195 ; 
scarcity of provisions, 195; maximum 
abolished, 200 ; financial arrangements in, 
201, 203 ; disordered state of the provinces 
of, 224; England's hatred of, 241; Che^ 
Bier's report on the state of royalism in, 
948; its financial affairs in 179.5, 250; 
scarcity of necessaries in, 251, 253; sale 



of domaina- in; 853; establidimeiit.of » 

* new constitution in 1705, 309, 311 ; Bel^ 
gium nnited to, 332 1 financial and com- 
mercial disasters in, on the accession of the* 
Directory, 339; financial cotnpanies per- 
mitted in, by the Directory, 366 ; remarks 
on the state of, under the Directory in^ 
1796f 370 ; internal situation of, in, 1796, 
iv. 3 ; state of the finances, i) ; treaty of 
alliance between Spain and, 12; review of. 
her relations to the European powers, 42 f 
importance of the Netherlands tp» 43 ; ne- 
gotiation for a treaty of peace between 
England and, 45 ; joy in, on the battle of 
Arcole, 62 ; proposed treaty with England, 
rejected by the Directory, '67; improve- 
ment in the finances of, 71 ; reflections on 
the glory of, after the conquests in Italy, 
85; situation of the European powers in 
regard to, 101, 104; treaty between Aas- 
tria and, 224 ; advantage of the treaty to, 
225 ; situation of, in regard to the conti- 
nent, 240; Francis L, King of Hungary 
and Bohemia, (afterwards Emperor of Aus- 
tria,) war declared against by the French, 
i. 238 ; encourages his army at the battle 
of Turcoihg, iii. 33; concludes a peace 
with France at Leoben, iv. 124, 126, 128. 

Frankfort, surrenders to the FreniJh aimy, 
iiL.431. 

Frederick William, King of Prussia, aban- 
dons the alliance of France, for that of Eng- 
land, i. 142 ; anecdote of, 377 ; directH'the 
attack upon the French army, ih,j remon- 
strates with the emigrants, 379 ; makes- 
proposals to the Flinch army, 380 ; canae 
of his retreat, 381 ; compelled to besiege 
Mayence, ii. 207 ; crosses the Rhine, ib. ;. 
present at the siege of Mayence, 248 ; al- 
lows the garrison to march out, 262 ; his 
trea^with the English, iii. 18 ; refuses to 
take up arms against France, 382 ; averse 
to the war with France, iv. 104. 

French army, disposition of the, i. 342 ; want 
of supplies in, it 15 ; desertion in, 18 ; sit«- 
ation of, along the Rhine and at the Alps,. 
19; commences the invasion of Holland, ^ 
91; retreat. of, 101; perilous position o^ 
115; loss and desertion in, 117; disorga* 
nization of, 118; attacks the fortresses of 
Lille and Valenciennes, 128; disposition 
of, in August, 1793, ii. 284 ; reverses of, 
296 ; at the Pyrenees, ib. ; arrangement of, 
at Maubeuge, 326; reoccupies Weissen- 
burg, 389 ; reverses of, in the Pyreneies, 
398 ; review of the campaign of 1793, 410 ; 
movements of, in 1794, iiL 27, 29; suc-^ 
cesses of, in the campaign of that year, 841 ; 
surrender of Cond^, Valenciennes Lan- 
drecies, and Le Quesnoi.to, 137; republi- 
can enthusiasm in, 138 ; its successes m 
the North, 139 ; at the Alps, 144; situation 
of, in Belgium) 1 175 ; enters Nimegaen„ 
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177 ; lavadM HoUand, 179 ; ite soceMies, 
182; reception in. Amsteidam, 188; ar- 
rangements of the Dutch government for 
the proTiaioning of, 185 ; diatieiBefl of, in 
Italy, 389. « 

French guards, disaffection among, i. 60. 

massacre, of the, in Verona, iv, 131. 

— »— monarchy, aee Monctreky, 

■ nation, ^ree of the Convention for 

) levy en masse of the, ii 268 ; articles 
269. 

priests, in Italy, Bonaparte's order in 

favour of, iv. 108,^ r09; CamiUe Jordan's 
report relative to the laws concerning, 152. 

•^— — republic, proclamation of, i. 395; 
forces of, in La Vendue, ii. 213 ; calamities 
which afflicted the, 254 ; alters the calen- 
dar, 364; treaty of peace with Holland, iii. 
227; with Prussia, 228; with Tuscany, 
230 ; begins to disarm its enemies, 229 ; 
negotiations between the republican gene- 
rals and the Vendean chiefs, 230 ; general 
recognition of. the republic, 240; foreign 
ambassadors sent to, 244 ; plans a conp-de- 

' main. upon. Rome, 277-; signs a peace with 
Spain, 303. 
soldiers, character o^ i. 379. 

Freron, L. S., appointed member of the Na- 
tional Convention, i. 388 ; account o^ ib, 
Fromont, M., Yai remarks on emigration, i. 
136 ; on the parties into which the fugitive 
court was divided, 137. 

Gallois and Grensonn^, Messrs., report of, 
concerning the disturbances in La Vendue, 
L 207.' 

Grarat, D. J., accepts v the post of minister of 
justice^ i. 405 ; character of^ ib» ; his obser-^ 
vations upon the state of the Convention, 
ii. 38 ; acquaints Louis XVI. with the de- 
crees of the Convention, 72 ; extract from 
his memoirs respecting Robespierre, 121 ; 
proposition of, to the committee of public 
welfare, 187; complaints « against him as 
minister of the interior, 236. 

Oarde Meuble, robbery committed in the, i. 
. 386. 

Gaza, city of, taken by the French, iv. 387. 

GTeneva, ancient treaties respecting, i. 412. > 

Genoa, republic of, remarks respecting, iii. 
399; Napoleon's letter to the senate of, 
421 ; treaty of peace between France and, 
iv. 47 ; insurrection in, 141, 219 ; abdica- 
tion of the aristocracy, 142 ; Bonaparte's 
advice to the Genoese, 219. 

Oensonne, M., endowments of, i. 390 ; one of 
the accused Girondins, ii. 851; executed, 
355. 

Oeognraphical table of Italy, iii. 399. 

Oeorge III., King of England, ^ittacked by 
the populace on his way to open Parlia- 
ment in 1795, iii. 364. 

Oerle, Pom, proposes that the Catholic reli- 



gloD be idedared the only religion of the 
state, L 138. 

Germanic legion, formation of, it. 243. 

GesnAoy, campaign in, prejudicial to the 
French republic, iv. 41 ; consternation in, 
on the renunciation of the line of the 
Rhine by the Austrians, 239. 

Girondins, origin of the name of, i. 198; 
thar influence over the Assembly, 248; 
communications of the Girondins with 
Boze, 307, 308 ; admiration of the, 338 ; 
influence of Madame Roland upon, 390 ; 
situation of, in the Parisian faction, 391 ; 
their conduct attecked by the Jacobins, 392 ; 
reproach the commune; ib. ; resentment of, 
towards Robespierre, 393; influence of 
their party in the Assembly, 394 ; their re- 

' ception of General Domouriez, 413; ap- 
plaud the* success of Dumouriez at Jemap- 
pes, u. 10; stote of their party upon the 
approaching trial of Louis XVL, 22; their 
conduct towards him, 58 ; Napoleon's opi- 
nion of, t6. ; adopt Mailh^'s amendment to 
the sentence of Louis, 68 ; alarmed at the 
victory of the Mountaineers, 79 ; demand ^ 
the reorganization of the ministry of war, 
ib. ; accused of increieising the famine in 
France, 95 ; members of, repair armed to 

' the Co^ivention, 178^ assemble on the lift 
of June to consult what course to pursue, 

#188; observations upon their fall, 195; 
hardships endured by, 221 ; accused of 
arming Charlotte Corday against Marat, 
329 ; several are sent to the revolutionary 
tribunal, others placed tinder arrest, 316 ; 
charges against them, 34d, 352 ; names of 
the accused, 351 ; witnesses against them, 
ib. ; their execution, 3^5. 

Grobel, J. B. bishop of Lydda, account of, iL 
367 ; renounces the Catholic religion, 368. 

Grodoy, Bon Manuel de, Duke of Alcudia, 
Prince of the Peace, extraordinary charac-. 

. tor of, ii. 83. 

Gohier, M., nominated one of the directors, 
iv. 362 ; his adihiration of Bonaparte, 412; 
his altercation with him on the state of the 
republic, 423 ; refuses to resign, ib. 

Goltz, Baron de, his death, iii. 225. 

Gordon, Gen. Cosmo, anecdote of, i. 269* 

Gorsas, A. J*., account of, ii. 93 ; work writ- 
ten by, ib. 

Goujon, M., order for his arrest, ii. 262 ; ac- 
cusation against, 265 ; condemned to death, 
269 ; stabs himself, ib. 

Gouvfemet, Count dCjiiis letter to Bpuille, on' 
the state of the constitution, i. 192. 

Grammont, M., his account of a plot to assas- 
sinate Marie Antoinette, i. 261./ 

Grangeneuve, J. A., account of, i. 299. 

Grave, fortress of, surrenders to the French 
army, iii*.182. ^ 

Great book of the public debt instituted in 
1793, ita financial advantages, ii. 272. 
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(3p«foii«» Hn Bubjop at Bkm, «oeoiiiii4^ ii. 

869; refigni his epiwopal inoonM^ ib,; 

«nMted»440. 
.Oiiicmi, lerolt of the Valtalin« from the, Iv. 

218; French army occupy their teiritinry, 

326, 326. 
Grouchy, Emanuel Count de^ account of his 

Ufe, li. 800. 
GiottTelle, M., secretary to the executive 

council, repain to the Temple, iL 72; reads 

the decrees of the Conventioa to Louis, ib, 
Guadet, M. E., his attack upon Lafayette, i. 

276 ; remarks i^n his life, t6. ; his cha- 
racter, i. 390. 
Guillotin, M., account of, i. 402. 
Giistavus III., King of Sweden, notice of his 

assassi n ation, i. 236. 
Guyton-Morveau, L. B., account of, iii. 216.' 

Hardshbxro, Charles Augustus, Count, (af- 
terwards prince,) Prussian minister of 
state, account of^ iii. 226. 

Hebert, J. R., requires an armed force to quell 
the tumult in France, ii. 97 ; account of 
^ him, t6. ; paper written by, 166; sent to 
the Abbaye, t6.; set at liberty, 160; his 
conduct to the royal family in the Temple, 
346; his accusations against Marie Antoi- 
nette, 347; against the Girondins, 361; 
allusions to lura in the Old Cordejier, 
422; srrested, 440; his trial and death} 
441, 443. 

Hedottvilte, Gen., account of, iv. 41.4. 

Henriot, M., appointed to command the anned 
force of Paris, iL 179 ; orders the alarm-gun 
to be 6red, 180; character of, 189; com- 
mandant of Paris, iii. 75 ; account of, ib. ; 
decree for his arrest, 96, 99 ; released, 100 ; 
causes the guns to be turned against the 
hall 9f the Convention, 101 ; executed, 106. 

Hereditary titles, suppression of, in France, 
i. 160. 

Hervilly, Count d', accompanies Puisaye in 
his expedition to the bay of Quiberon, iiL 
284 ; his military character, 287 ; disputes 
with Pnisaye, 288. 

Hocbe, Gen. Lazare, his conduct at the siege 
of Dunkirk, ii. 292 ; character of him, ib. ; 
appointed to command the army of the 
Moselle, 386 ; his mancDuvres in the 
» , Vosges, 387 ; imprisoned, iii. 27 ; released, 
113; his political and military operations 
in La Vendee in 1796, 190 ; activity in the 
negotiations with the Chouans, 234; his 

I distrust of Cormatin, 236 ; keeps a« strict 
watch over the Chouans, 283 ; apprehends 
Cormatin, 284 ; his military proceedings in 
Bretagne, 290; operations in the afi&ir 
of Quiberon, 296 ; in La Vendee, 344 ; 
increases the army in La Vendee, 358; 
remarks on his character, 36Q; his plan 
for the pacification of that country, 361 ; 
puts it in execution, 362 ; his plans ap- 



yiof«d hy die XKnolcny, 888 ; 1 
mander of the snny of the ooaate of the- 
ocean, 884 ; aeeoaut of his pad ^iat i a K oT 
La Vend^ ib,; the Diraetory relbva to 
accept his resignation, 387t reduces Bre- 
tagne, 388; his letter to Bonapaite, iv. 4; 
Miggests an expedition to. Ireland, IS; car- 
ried ii^to execution, 67, 69 ; fidlure of Ifae 
expedition, tetnrna to .FraBcer69; ap- 
panted lo oamaMod the aimy of the 8||jAi« 
bre and Mouse, 73 ; organises bis ariny, 
104 ; his paasage of the Rhine at Neo^ied, 
128; his preparationa for another expedi- 
tion to Ireland, 144; attachment to ^e 
Bireotoiy, 166; Barras solicits his aaaiBt- 
ance to the Directoiy in casft of need, 166 ; 
named minister of war in 1797, 171;. 
> course of his preparationa to support the 
Directory, 172 ; questioned by the Direc- 
toiy, 175; his sudden death, 2Q9^ reflect 
tions on his poKtical and militaiy earaer, 
810. 

Hohenlohe,> Prince of, amount of the Auairian 
troops under his command, ii. 206. 

Hdland, war declared against, by Franee, ii.. 
86 ; campaign of, opened, 91 ; project lor 
the invasion o^ iii. 177, 182; leuiaika 
respecthag, ib.; succ es s es of the Frendi 
army in, 182; state of public spirit in, on 
the arrival of the French, 188; anrange- 
ments of the Convention for the gfovern- 
ment of, 186; treaty of peace between Ihe 
French republic and, 227'; conditions of, 
ib, ; state e^ in 1797, iv. 101 ; insurrection 
in, and eetabliahment of a conatifiition 
similar to the French, 241 ; landing ef the 
Anglo-Russians in, 376 ; their capitulalioa 
to General Brune,.405. 

{londtsehoote, victory gained at, by the repub- 
lican army over the alRes, ii. 293. 

Hood, Adm. Loid, his services in the Medi- 
terranean, iL 210; his proclamation on 
taking possession of Toulon, 287. 

Hotel de V-ille, confusion at, L 66; head- 
quarters of the militia established there, 73.. 

Hotham, Lord, intercepts the Toulon fleet, 
iii. 277. 

Houchard, J. N., appointed to command the 
army of the Rhine, ii. 156; accouht of^ 
ib,; prepares for the relief of Dunkirk, 
ii. 283. 

Howe, Adm. Lord, his engagement with the 
Brest squadron, iii. 36, 37. 

Humbert, Gen., his expedition to Ireland, 
iv. 306 ; surrenders to the English, 307. 

Ilc-Disu, English squadron land at, iii. 344, 

358 ; departs from it, 359. 
Institute of Egypt, founded by Bonaparte, iv*^ 

284. 
Insurrection, project of an insurrection in^the- 

fauxbourgs, i. 312 ; in Paris on the iOth of 

August, 320, 323 ; that of the 31st of Majr 
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17»S,d0lenriimd npoa^n. 17f ; dfltaibof, 
jfti; •foito of the Ut and 2d of Jane, 
t86 ; inmrraetbn of Um ulthhretolationnts 
•§Mui the CotaventioD, ii. 436 ; fhutnied, 
439$ of .the MCtioiifl, iii. 316» 886; details 
of the iniunection of the 18th of Brttmaire, 
which overtomed the diiectorial eoostitu- 
tioii, iv. 418, 41 9, 428 ; leflectionfl on it, 429. 

Inanrreetional committee, the committee of 
federalSets ao called, u 297 ; proceedtnga of, 
298 ; their plan to imprison Louis XV I., 
311. 

'Ireland* Hoche'a proposed q;icpedilaoa to, iv. 
12, 67 ; remarks on the state of, 67 ; French 
expedition sails for, .69 ; returns to France, 
ib.; preparations made by Hoche for 
another expedition to, 144; rebellion in, 
306. 

Isabelfti, M., his report to the National Con- 
vention, iii. 220. 

Isnard, M., aocomit of him, i. 218 ; his speech 
' on the decree requiring the disarming of 
the emigrants, ib, ; answers the deputation 
of the commune, ii. 165. ^ 

Itetian powers, Bonaparte's policy in regard 
to the, iv. 76. 

-— — republics, disordc^rs in the, iv. 299. 

states, agitation in, iv. 244. 

Italy, deplorable state of the French army in, 
ii. 210; geographical description of, iii. 
399, 402 ; reflections on the public feeling 

,• in, after Uie conquest of Lombardy, 419; 
negotiations between the French republic 
and seyeeal states of this country, iv. 13; 
atate of excitement in Upper, 49 ; review 
of the campaign of 1796 in, 84 ; Bonaparte 
organizes the emancipated provinces- of, 
3'16; formation of the Cisalpine republic, 

• 217, see Cisalpine; change in the man- 
ners of the Italians, 218; military opera- 
tions in, in 1799, 331. 

JjkcoBivs, club of the, revolutionary ardour 
ei, i. 140 ; importance of under the Legis- 
lative Assembly,- 199; coalition formed at, 
338; plans of, ib. ; assertions of, concerning 
Brissot, 389 ; attacks the conduct of the 
Girondins, 392; imposing power of the 
club, 413; increases in number, 414; 
reviews the sittings of the Convention, 424 ; 
motives of«for urging the.sacrifice of Louis 
XVI., ii. 3 ; applauds the succfe^ of Du- 
mouriez at Jemappes, 10 ; exclamation of a 

* member of, relative to the annexation of 
Savoy to France, 20 ; power of, upon the 
approaching » trial of Louis XVI., 22; 
opinions of, concerning Marat, and. Robes- 
pierre, 49 ; satis&ction at the condemnation 
of Louisi 72 ; opinions of, 79 ; declaration 
of, 93 ; insists upon the trial of Roland, 
,94; proposes Pache for the mayoralty of^ 
Paris, ib. ; propositions of, respecting the 
general dearth of provisions in Paris, 95 $ 



in, 108 ; opioioii o^ ws p a ctin y llie 
profMNlhig^ of Domouriei, 186 ; speediea 
of Bobeapierre delivered at, 172; mepurarea 
proposed by, to profit by the victory of the 
31st of May, 197; tends a deputatioato 
the Cordeliers, 220; importance of, after 
the 31st of May, 235; scrutinies the go- 
vernment, ib,\ discusses the subject of 
lenewing the prorogation of the committee • 
of public welfare, 239; its reception of the 

' deputies sent to assist in the festival of the 
10th of August, 261 ; Robespierre's address 
Id, 263 ; proposes Ae levy en masse, 270 ; 
complains of the officers in the navy, 286 ; 

' triumphs on the execution of Marie Antoi'» 
nette, 349 ; decides on the motion of Robes- 
pierte that the society shal) be scrutinized, 
377 ; several members excluded, 379.; dis- 
cusses the conduct of some of its members, 
419, 424; sends a deputation to the Con- 
vention, iii. 14 ; meeting of, after the attempt 
to assassinate Robespierre and QolIot-d'Her- 
bois, 48 ; devoted to Robespierre, 62 ; pre- 
sents a petition to the Convention, 86 ; the 
club is reopened an^ purified ' after the fell ^ 
of Robespierre, 121 ; complains of the libe- 
ration of suspected persons, 123; rumour 
in Paris of the intendled dissolution of the 
club, 150; proceedings of, on' the decree 
against the popular societies, 156 ; stormy 
meetings of, on the trial of Carrier, liS6 ; 
tumult and violent scenes in the hall of, in 
Paris, 170; sittings o^ suspended, 172; 
reflections on the club, ib,; dispersed 
Jacobins take refuge at the electoral club, 

' 173. 

Jaffa, stormed by the French) iv. 388 ; mas- 
sacie of the Turkish prisoners in, ib, 

Javogpies, Gren., his cruelties at Lyouf^ ii. 318. 

Jomini, M., opinion of, respecting Domouriez, 
382. 

Jordan, Camille, account of, iv. 146; his 
report on the laws relative to priests, 152. 

Joseph IL, Emperor of Austria, deaith ofy 
L142. . • 

Joubert, Gen., account of, u% 393 ; his con-, 
quests in the Tyrol, iv» 115 ; appointed to 
command the army of Italy, 366; his 
respect for Moreau, 372; killed at the 
battle ofiNovi, 373. 

Jourdan, M. Jouve, remarks on his crimes, i. 
259. 

Marshal Jean Baptists, account of, 



ii. 293; appointed general-in-chief of the 
army of the North, 311; collects his troops 
for the relief of Maubeuge, 326 ; invests 
Charleroi, iii. 80 ; gains the battles of the 
Ourthe and the Roer, 139, 141 ; forces the 
passage of the Rhine, 304; repasses it, 
341,430; ,bis roanoeavres to favour Mo- 
reau*s passage, 425 ; his military operations 
on the Danube, iv. 25 ; defeated at Wartz- 
burg, 36; appointed commander of the 
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Jtnnjr of Um Dunibey 912% ; hi* openlioni 
in the campaign of 1799, 326 ; aapmaded 
in the command, 344 ; propoaee U> declare 
the country in. danger, 381. 

Jouidenil, M., member of the committed of 
larveillanoe, L 368. 

Journal written by Marat, L 418; ui« 10. 

Julien of La Drome, violence of, towaida Lan- 
jnioaia at the AksemUy, iL 190 ; character 
of, I J. 

Junot, Gen. Andoche, Dake d'Abrantee, ac- 
count of, iv. 20 ; his bravery at the battle of 
Lonato, 21 ; reads Bonaparte's letter to the 
senate of Venice, 129; his valour in 
Egypt, 389. 

KsHL, fortress of, snrrenden to the Austrians, 
iv. 73. 

Kellermann, Gien., account of, i. 346 ; peri- 
lous situatbn of^ 378; position of his 
army, 409 ; quarters it in Lorraine, 412 ; 
commendation of Dumouriez upon, 413; 
recalled by the executive council, ii. 19 ; 
his expedition against the Piedmontese, 
^ 319; superseded, 320. 

Kersaint, A. G. S., Comte de, resigns his 
seat in the Convention, iL 71 ; account 
of, ib. 

Kilmaine, Gen., account of, iv. 57. 

Kleber, Gen. Jean Baptists, his character, ii. 
208 ; one of the commanders of the troops 
in' Mayence, 248 ; his opinion of Gen. 
Lechelle, 329; directs the operations of 
the army of the West, t6.<; prepares for 
the engagement' at Gholet with the Ven- 
deans, 331 ; confidence of the army ini 
399 ; his engagements with the Vendeans, 
400, 401, 406, 409; his admiration of 
Bonamrte,iv. 393; 397 ; commander of the 
army m Egypt on the departure of Bona- 
parte, 398. 

1/A.BAROLikRS, Gcn., devaststions of his army 
at Brissac, ii. 246. 

Lacretelle, the ji^unger, account of, iiL 312. 

Lacroix, M., account of, ii. 19. 

Ladmiral, Henri, his attempt on the life of 
ColIot-d'Herbois, iii. 44 ; his execution, ib, 

Lafayette, Gen., appointed commandant of 
the militia, i. 72 ; remarks respecting him, 
74 ; dissuaded from resigning his command, 
76 ; comments in justification of his con- 
duct on the insurrection at Versailles, 107 ; 
his own account of the affair. 111; sketch 
of his life, 112; his advice to the king, 
130; appointed chief of the Federation, 
151 ; suppresses the riot at the Champ de 
Mars, 189 ; censured for his conduct, 191 ; 
resigns his command, 201/; appointed one 
of the commanders of the forces on^ the 
.Rhine, 219, 220; his plan to gain pos- 
session of the Netherlands, 243 ; his 
letter to the Assembly, 2d9; discussions 



on its adhentfeity, 860; has tndi^tion 
at the events of -the dOth of Jane, 275 ; 
speech to the Assembly respectingv iS.; 
Quadet's attack upon hiip, 276 ; his re- 
ception by the royal &mily, 277 ; his plan 
for Louis XVL's 'flight from Paris, 290; 
principal objects of, 291; his opinion of 
Brissot, 302 ; discuinionB in the Assembly 

' as to the proposed accusations against him, 
348 ; burnt m effigy by the JacoUns, ib. ; 
bust of, removed from the council hall, 883 ; 
declared traitor to his countiy, 343 ; decree 
of accusation passed agliinst him, 'ib,; 
retires to the Netheriands, 344; taken 
prisoner by the Austrians, ti.; conduct 
of, lb, 

Laharpe, Gen. Jean Fran9oi8 de, account of; 
ii. 194, 405. 

Lally-Toliendal, M., his spbech in the Cham- 
ber of the nobility, i. 53 ; iionours paid to, 
71 ; his letter respecting the proposed 
flight of Louis ^VL to Compiegne, 291 ; 
jMper quoted by him in his letter to the 
fking of Prussia, 317. 

La Lozere, submission of 30,000 insurgents 
in, ii. 224. 

Lamarche, Gen., retreats with the Trench 
army to Valenciennes, ii. 207. 

Lamarliere, Countess, account of her mter- 
view wbh Robespierre, i. 103. 

Lamarque, F., one of the commissioneni 
appointed to arrest Dumouriez, ii. 128; 
account of, 4b, ' 

Lamballe, Marie Therese Louise de Sa^roy 
Carignan, Princess de, murder of, at La 
Force, i. 368. 

Lameth, Charles, his complaints on the 
abuses of the festival of Easter, i 138 ; 
family of patronized by Marie- Antoinette, 
170. 

Lamoignon, M., confcerts a plan for destroy- 
ing the political power of the parliaments, 

• L24. • 

Lamourette, constitutional Bishop of Lycos, 
his opinion of liberty, i. 286. 

Landrecies, fortress of, surrendered to the 
French, ui. 137. 

Lanjuinais, J. D., his demands to annul the 
proceedings against* Louis XVL ii* 57; 
account of, t6. ; his opinion respecting the 
number of votes to sentence the king, 
67 ; declares the decree which abrogates 
the commission of twelve to be null, 169 ; 
his speech in the-Cpnvention, 189. ' 

Lannes, Gen. Jeao, account off iii. 393 ; his 
bravery at the battle of Arcele, iv. 58. 

Lareveillere-Iiepeaux, M., appointed one of 
the five directors, iii. 338 ; his character, 
iv. 89 ; contrives with Rewbel and Bams 
a project for the apprehension of Pichegru 
and others, 162, 192; resigns the director- 
Ship, 364. 

Lereynie, Sieur Jean Baptiste Marie Louis, 
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bii dkpositioiM respecting StBierre's sedi- 
, turns meettiigs in the- &axboarg St. An- 
toiiM^ L 264. 

Lviviere, Henri P. F. J., acooant of, ii. 161. 

Laro^hejacquelin, Henri d«f a Vendean chief, 
account of, ti. 152. 

Larasiere, Jacqaea Alexandre Thariot, ac- 
count of; iL 180. / 

^L'Art de rendre lea lUvotutiona utiles," 
anecdote of Danton related in, iL 452. 

Lasource, M., elected 8ecre|ary to the Na- 
tional Convention, i. 394. • 

Lavalette, Marie Chamans, Count de, account 
of, iv. 141 ; his report of the political in- 
trigues in the Directory, 193. 

Laville-Heurnois, M., a royalist, his intrigues, 
iT. 94 ; arrested, 98. 

LaToisier, A. Jj., his execution, iii. 44; ac- 
count of him, ib. 

Lebon, J., character of, iii. 72 ; his cruelties 
at Arras, ib,; arrested, 112; notice of his 
trial, ib. 

Lebrun, M., placed at the head of foreign af> 

, fiiirs, i. 334 ; character of, ib, 

— — Madame, her description of Marie 
Antoinette, i. 29. 

Lechelle, Gen., appointed to command the 
army of the West, ii. 328 ; discontent of 
the army on his appointment, 329. 

Leclerc, Gen. Charles Emanuel, his brayery 
at RiToli, iv. 80 ; account of him, ib. 

Leedintre of Versailles, accuses members of 
the committees to the Convention, iiL 128, 
129; his accusation declared fidse and 
calumnious, 131. 

Lefebvre, F. J., account of, iii. 8p. , 

L^fort, member of the committee of surveil- 
lance, i. 36S. 

Legendre, L., account of, i. 2Q1 ; elected 
member of the National Convention, 387 ; 
revolutionary life #f, 41; character of, ii. 
429; his defence of Danton, 447; his 
submission Uo the committee pf public/ 
welfare, iii. 4 ; his intrepid conduct on the 
invasion of the hall of the Convention by 
the populace, 261. 

Leghorn, Bonaparte enters the city of, iii. 
422; the governor seized and a French 
garrison stationed there, ib. 

Legislative Assembly, character of the mem- 
bera of, i. 198; importance of the clubs 
under, 199; decrees of, against the emi- 
grants, 204 ; against the priests who had not 
taken the civic oath, 212; consequences 
of, 215 ; passes a (decree requiring the dis- 
arming of the emigrants, 218, 219; de- 
clares against the congress, 227 ; the king 
proposes war to, 238 ; declares war against 
the King of Hungary and Bohemia» ib. ; 
decrees its permanency, 247; passes a de- 
cree to form a camp for its protection, 248 ; 
letter from Lafayette to, 259; petitioned 
Py fbef inhabitants of Maiseiltes, 266; per- 
Vol. IV.— 58 



mita the armed populace of the 20tk of 
June to file off before it» 268 ; disenaaea 
the proceedings of the 20th of June, ini ; 
rec^ves petitions relative to the event* of 
that day, 275 ; modifies the plan for forty- 
two battalions, 27-9 ; deliberates on the 
plans proposed by the commission of 
twelve, 281, 285 ; declares the country in 
danger, 288 ; consequences of, 296 ; peti- 
tioned to decree the dethronement of Louis 
XVI., 315; the royal family seek refuge in 
the Assembly, 326 ; orders commissioners 
to proceed to the Toileries to pacify the 
populace,. 327; suspends the king from 
royalty, 331 ; persons who composed it, 
333; declaration of, 334; organizes the 
police called the police of general . safety, 
339 ; orders the re-election of a new de- 
partmental council, 340 ; decrees the for- 
mation of an extraordinary tribunal, 341 ; 
j^asses a decree of accusation against La- 
fayette, 343 ; orders the commune to give 
an account of the state of Paris, 363 ; the 
Assembly dissolved, 394 ; see Natiooal ' 
Assembly. 

Leguano, garrison of, taken prisonera by 
Gen. Augereau, iv. 34. 

Lehardy, proposition of, respecting the num- 
ber of votes to sentence Louis XVI., 
iL6(7. 

Leoben, preliminaries of peace at, between 
France and Austria, iv. 124, 128; purport 
of the preKminaries of, 179. 

Leopold, Emperor of Austria, character of, i. 
142 ; his promises 'of assistance to Louis 
XVI., 176 ; his desire for peace, 220 ; his 
plan of a congress for the relief of France, 
222 ; notice of his death, 236. 

Lepelletier, insurrection in the section of, ii^.^ 
319 ;' delivers up its arms, 327. 

Ld Quesn^, fort^eii of, attacked by the 
allfes, ii. 294 ; surrendered to the French, 
iii. 137. 

Les Bains, fortress of, reduced by the Spa- 
niards, ii. 212. 

Lescure, Marquis de, account of, ii. 152; 
proposes Cathelineau as general of the 
Vendean army, ii. 222; wounded near 
Cholet, 331 ; his flight on the banks of the 
Loire, 334. 

Letourneur, M., account of, iii. 225 ; appoint- 
ed one of the five directors, 337; his 
character, iv. 89. 

Levy en masse of the French nation, decree 
for, ii. 268. / 

Li^ncourt, Duke de, appointed president of 
the Assembly, i. 73; offers his fortune to 
aid Louis XVI. in bis escape from Paris, 
306. 

Life Insurance Company, decree to abolish 
the, ii. 276. 

Lille, Count de (Louis XVIII.), see Louis. 

'• ■ negotiations at, between France and 
2 Q 
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Eogfaaid, k. 1«1; coadilioiM offevaa liy 
IBngland, 1S4; raplare of llkB coBfennoe 
lqrUie])inetoiy,.214. 

lindet, Jean BapCiste Robert, member of the 

' CKMnmtttee of public welfkre, ii. 138; his 
report to the Conrention on the state of 
Franoe in 1794, iii. 183, 134; appointed 
mmiater of finance, if, 867. 

lioano, details of the battle of, iii 357. 
. Lodi, accounts of the battle of, iii. 405, 406. 

Lombardy, amount of its population, iii. 401 ; 
Bonaparte prepares for the conquest of, 
403; he commences a military organiza- 
tion in, 408; inhabitants of, increase the 
legions organized in, iv. 50 

Lonato, baUle of, iv. 19, 22. 

I«ond6n, populace of, demand pea(^, iii. 363; 
attack the king on his way to parlia- 
ment, ib, ^ 

Lonis XIV., King of France, despotic charac- 
ter of his government, i. 15. 

— XV., profligacy' of his reij^, L 16. 

XVL, King of France, state of the 

kingdom on ,his accession, i. 17; his high 
opinion of Turgot, t6.; remarks on his 
government, 31 ; attends the opening of 
the States-general, 35 ; attempts to conci- 
liate ihe orders of the States-general, 42 ; 
bis address to the National Assembly, 40 ; 
orders them to disperse, ib» ; desires Neck- 
er^ to retire, 63 ; informed of the riots in 
Paris, 66; visits the National Assembler, 
70 ; persuaded to return to Paris, 72 ; or- 
ders the reinstatement of Necker, 73 ; ac- 
cepts the title of restorer of the French 
liberty, 84 ; his reception of Parisian wo- 
men, 105; compelled to leave Versailles 
and proceed to Paris, 1 10 ; refuses to re- 
call the Life-guards, 123 ; bis speech to the 
National Assembly, 126 ; orders the equipr 
ment of ships for thf^Spanish service, 142 ; 
discussion as to his right to make peace or 
war, 143 ; disposal of the forces assigned 
to, 145 ; consents to the abolition of here- 
diury titles, 151 ; assists at the fete of the 
Federation, and swears to maintain the 
constitution, 153; refuses the schemes for 
flight proposed. to him, 163; stopped by 
'the populace on his road to St. Cloud, 176 ; 
his negotiations with the Emperor Leo- 
pold, ib. ; his flight with the royal family, 
146; detained at Varennes, 180; re- 
turns to Paris, 181 ; suspended from his 
functions, 184 ; his answer to the Assem- 
hly, justifying his flight, 185; declaration 
of Pilnitz respecting him, 1 87 ; discussions 
respecting his inviolability, 189; declares 
his acceptation of the constitution, 193; 
his remarks upon it, 197; his d^ead of 
civil war,. 2^3; recalls the emigrants, 
204; refuses his sanetion to the decree 
against the emigrants, 205 ; hi^ letters to 
his brotibers, enjoining them to retom, 



^.,; rsTifiM to sign ft d«me ftgainal the - 
clergy, 215;' petitiom^ respecting the de- 
cree, 216;^his speech to the Assembly 
reepeeting the emigrants, 219; his letter 
to the Assembly, 223 ; his temporary eon- 
fldence in his ministers, 232 ; Madame 
Campan's remarks on bis secret protest 
against the war, 237; makes proposals 
of war to the. Assembly, 238; Roland's 
letter to bim, 249; dismisses him from the 
ministry, 253 ; consents to the decree for 
convoking 20,000 men, but refuses that 
for banishing priests, 254; sends Mallet 
du Pan to Germanyf 265; his instruc- 
tions to him, ib.; attacked in the Tnile- 
ries on the 20th of June, 270; addresses 
the mob, ib, ; issues a proclamation, 273 ; 
his reception of Lafayette, 277 ; proposes 
a levy of forty-two battalions, 279 ; rejects 
Lafayette's plan for his flight, fi90, 293 ; 
assists at the seoond f^te of the Federa- 
tion, 294 ; proposals for His flight 306 ; 
remarks on his character, ib, ; his reply to 
the letter of the Girondin deputies, 308; 
causes the garden, of the Tuileries to be 
closed, 311; disavows the Duke of Bruns- 
wick's manifesto, 315; sections of Paris 
petition for his dethronement, ib, ; refuses 
to quit Paris, 317; his conduct on the 
attack upon the Tuileries on the 10th of 
August, 323; consents to retire to the 
Assembly, 326; decree of his detbrone- 
. ment, 381 ; his bust removed from the 
council-hail, 333 ; conveyed with bis ftimi- 
ly to the Legislative Assembly, 385 ; dis- 
membern^ent of his^ power, ib, ; taken 
prisoner to the Feutllans, 336 ; removed to 
the Temple, 339 ; the decision of his fate 
required^, 393 ; hears royalty declared abo- 
lished before the Temple, 395 ; his occu- 
pations while in pfison, 407 ; grief (>f, at 
parting with his son, ii. 45 ; summoned to 
the bar of the Convention, ib.; arrives at 
the Feuillans^ ib,; appears at tire bar, 
46 ; charges preferred against him, ib. ; 
demands a copy of accusation, and couni> 
sel, 47 ; conveyed to the Temple, ib.i ap- 
points Tronchet ;ai)d Malesherbes for his 
counsel, 48; his trial resunie<l, 54; re- 
pairs to the Feuillans, 55 ; remaf^k of, to 
Santerre, ib. ; his defence received by the 
Assembly, ib. ; observations made by him, 
66 ; returns to the Temple, 67 ; eflfect of 
the example of Charles I. upon his de- 
fence, 56 ; his trial, 57 ; declared accused 
of conspiracy, 66 ; question of, to M. de 
MalesHerbes, during the calling of the 
votes, 89 ; receives sentence of death, 72 ; 
his magnanimity, 73; appoints his con- 
fessor, i6.; his interview with his family,' 
ib.; receives the sacrament, 75; desires 
his last farewell to be given to his family, 
76; conveyed to the place of execution. 
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A.; addreiies the people, 77 ; Me death, 
t^A. ; his body femoved to the cemeteiy of 
the Madebitie, 78. 

Looie XVn., hie tieatttient in priaon, iiL 281 ; 
h l<i dtttb) ib» 

XVIH. (Count de Lille), ordered to 

quit the Venetien territory, iii. 401; to 
depart from the Austrian army, 1 v. 94. 

• Philippe, Duke de Ohartres, account of, 

it 7 ; Ms Tigorous exertions at the battle 
of Jemappes, 8 ; succeeds Valence in the 
command of the French cavalry, 115 ; his 
intre^idify, 116. 

Louvet de Couvray, Jean Baptiste, i. 200; 
character of, 422; denounces Robespierre 
to the Convention, 424; accuses Marat, 
lb. ; alarm of, 109 ; character of, ib. 

Lubio, proclaims the abolition of royalty be- 
fore the Temple, i. 3^6. / 

LaccheSioi, Marquis of Girolamo, account of, 
it 417.' 

Luxembourg, fortress o^ prisoners in the, ii. 
342 ; besieged by the republican army, iii. 
276 ; surrenders, ib, 

Lyons, battle in, between the municipalities 
and the sections, ii. 199; professes its 
fidelity to the republic, 225 ; accepts the 
constitution, 243; refuses two decrees of 
the Convention^ 253 ; prepares for a siege, 
254, 285 ; bombardment of; 286 ; progress 
of the siege, ^96, 317 ; damage done to the 
city, 31% ; military' operations of the siege, 
320; surrenders, 321; decrees respecting 
the city, 322 ; consequences of the siege, 
323 ; execution of the decifee against, 337 ; 

. account of the execution of many of the 
inhabitants, 338, 339 ; citizens of, present 
a petition to the Convention, 414 ; declared 
no longer in e. state of rebellion, iii. 1 64 ; 
rage against the patriots in, '247 ; prison 
in, set on fire by the populace, 248. 

Macdonald, Marshal, account of, iii. 30 ; suc- 
ceeds Championnet in the command of 
the army of I^aples, iv. 322, 331 ; his 
military movements, 352; attempts to 
unite his forces with Moreau, ib. ; defeated, 
354. 

Mack, Gen. Charles Baron von, his interview 
with Dumouriez, ii. 117; account of, t5. ; 
agreement between him and Dumouriez, 
119 ; his plan for the invasion of France, 
iJL 20 ; Bonaparte's opinion of him, ib ; 
invades the Roman States with a Neapo- 
litan army, iv. 310; defeated by Gen. 
Championnet, 312; concludes an armistice 
with him, 313 ; seeks refuge from the fury 
of his army in jthe French camp, ib, 

Magnano, battle of, iv. 334. 
'Maillard,''M., character of, i. 353 ; his conduct 
at the Abbaye, 355; repairs to the massa- 
cre at the Carmelites, 356 ; returns to the 
Abbaye, ib. 



Maithe, M., pieaenta a report lelatiive t» the 
chargea againat Louis XVI^ ii. 27 ; votea 
for Ids death, 67 ; proposes an amend- 
ment, ib. 

Malesherbes, Christian William de Lajnoi- 
gnon de, ofiers to.>beoome counsel for ho\m 
XVI., ii. 48 ; account of, ib, ; his inter- 
view with Louis, ib, ; addresses the Gon- 
▼ention respecting his condemnation, 69 ; 
announces the result of the vodog to the. 
king, ib» ; his execution, iii. 43. 

Mallet du Pan, M., his embassy to Germany, 
i. 255 ; hie^ instructions, ib, ; coniferencea 
with the Austrian and Prussian rainistefs* 
256. 

Malmesbuiy,.Lord, chosen as negotiator for 
peace between England and France, iv. 46, 
65 ; conducts the negotiation at Lille, 182 ; 
his regret at the rupture of the conference, . 
214. 

Mklta, knights of, lose their power, iv. 264 ; 
treaty between, and Bonaparte, 265. 

Island of, surrenders to the French, 

iv. 265. ' 

Mamelukes, character of the, iv. 272 ; their 
bravery in battle, 279. 

Mandat, M., commander of the national guard 
on the ;10th of August, i. 321 4 murdered 
by the ik>pulaGe, 323. 

Mandate, creation of, in 1796, by the Direc- 
toiy, iiL 376, 377; &11 in value, 378^; 

, causes of their fall, iv. 5. 

Migitua, siege of, iv. 74; surrenders to die 
French army, 82, 83. ' ^ 

Manuel, M., charges against, i. 274 ; remarks 
respecting him, t6.; suspended, 287; re- 
port relating to his conversation with the 
king in the Temple, 383 ; elected deputy 
of the National Convention, 387; his 
popularity, 394 ; proposes the Tuileries as 
the residence of the President of France, 
ib, ; his motion rejected, ib, . 

Marat, J. P., account of his life, i. 234; de-' 

, cree of accusation against, 245 ; surnamed 
the Friend of the People, 300 ; his charac- 
ter and political principles, 301 ; heads the 
MaYseilles battalion through Paris, 336; 
comparison between Marat and Robespierre, 
337 ; directs the committee of surveillance', 
352 ; signs the circular addressed to the 
communes of France, 368 ; elected depu- 
ty of the National Convention, 388; ad- 
dresses the tribune, 400'; indignant feelings 
towards him, 402; his opinion of Du- 

' m0uriezy417; demands an explanation of 
that general's conduct, 418; describes in 
his journal his interview with Dumouriez, 
ib, ; reproaches the French for their infa- 
tuation respecting him, ii.~ 10 ; volume 
published by him, ib, ; devises a plan in 
his journal for remedying the evils in 
France, 96 ; accused oi instigating the 
plunder in Paris, 98 ; sent by the Conven- 
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tion to the tribunal, it, ; contents of his 

' jonraal reipectiag, 99; opinion of bim, 
US; accused by the Convention, 138; 
acquitted by the reTolutionary tribunal, 
141 ; honours bestowed upon him at the 
Conyention and at the Jacobin club, tb, ; 
his opinion of himself, U'S ; of the neces- 
fflty of a dictator, 197;^as8BB8inated by 
Charlotte Corday, 229; honours paid to 
his remains, 229, 230, 231 ; admiration 
of his poverty, 232 ; remarks on his popu- 
larity, ti.; his remains removed to the 
Pantheon in 1794, iiL 136 ; destruction of 
his busts in public places, 197, 198. 
' Maret, .Hugues Bernard, Duke of Bassano, 
his interview with Pitt, ii. 85 ; account of 
him, iv. 182. 

Marie Antoinette, Queen of France, her in- 
fluence with Louis XVl., i. 17; her per- 
sonal appearance, 29 ; attends the opening of 
the States-general, 35 ; Count d'Estaing's 
letter to, on the alarming state of the king- 
dom, 97 ; present at the mflitary entertain- 
■ ment in Paris,, 100; public indignation 
against her at Versailles, 1 10 ; her repug- 
nanee to Mirabeau,- 131 ; present at tl^e 
£gteof the Federation, 153, 157; her flight 
with the royal family from Paris, 177; 
stopped at Yarennes, 180 ; returns to Paris, 
18.1 ; her. high opinion of Barnave, 182 ; 
remarks to Bertrand de Molleville, 197; 
conversation with Dumouriez, 233, 235; 
plot to assassinate her, 261 ; her fears on 
the attack on the Tuileries on the 20th of 
June, 271, 272; her reliance upon foreign 
assistance, 278 ; rejects Lafayette's plan for 
the flight to Compeigne, 290 ; her conduct 
on the insurrection of thQ 10th of August, 
323, 326, 330 ; repairs to 4he Legislative 
Assembly, 335 ; to the Feuillans, 336'; to 
the Temple, 339; btr resolution upon 

, hearing the proclamation of royalty abo- 
lished before the Temple, 395 ; account of 
while in the Temple, 407; public hatred 
against, ii. 344; separated from her rela- 
tions, 345 ; her apartments in the Con- 
ciergerie, iL; her trial, 34G; accusations 
against, ib,; executed, 348; triumph of 
the Jacobins, 349. v 

Marigny, M., a Vendean chief, account of his 
execution, iii. 145. 

Marini, Doge of Venice, his singular death, 
iv. 227. ^ 

Marmont, Auguste Frederic ^ouis, account 
jof, iv. 393. 

Mars, school of, re-established in Paris, iii. 
22. ' 

Marseillais, arrival of, in Paris, i 311 ; their 
N battle with the national guards, 312 ; con- 
duct of, on the 10th of August, 328. 

Marseilles, forts of, seized by the national 
guard, i. 140; democratic spirit of the in- 
habitants of, 263 ; present a petition to the 



Assembly, 266 ; address the Assemb^ to 
abolish royalty, 289; tribunal. instituted in, 
|br trying patriots, iii. 199; refuses adhe- 
sion to the constitution under the Conven- 
tion, 243. 

Massaubr^, M.. death of, i. 858. 

Massena, Andr6, Duke of Kivoli, Prince of 
Esslingen, account of, iii. 25 ; his intrepid 
conduct at the battle of Rivoli, iv. 79 ; ap- 
pointed commander of the army of Hel- 
yetia, 822 ; replaces Jourdan in the army 
of the Danube, 344; disposition of his 

' forces, lb, ; accouht of his victory- at*Zurich, 
400, 405. 

Mattei, Cardinal, arrested by Bonaparte, iv. 
25 ; further account of, 24 ; his^Uiission to 
the pope, 48. 

Maubeuge, occupied by the allied army, iL 
325 ; siege of, raised, 328. 

Maury, Jean Siflrein, abbe, account of, i. 134 ; 
proposes the election of new deputies for 
the National Assembly, 139. 

Maximum on grain established in France, ii^ ' 
256; oh all commodities, 277; its disas- 
trous eflects, 377, 358 ; iii. 1 24 ; regulations 
of the second law of the, ii. 430 ; reform 
of the, iii. 162 ; complaints against in 1795, 
199 ; abolished, 200. 

Mayence, fortress of, besieged by the Prus- 
sians, ii. 208 ; amount of the garrison of, 
lb, ; siege of, by the allied army, 247 ; 
amount of its garrison, 248 ; scarcity of 
provisions in, 250 ; capitulates, 252 ; lines 
of, taken by the Austrians, iii. 342. ' | 

Meda, M., conjectures on the probabilitjr of 
his having fired at Kobespierre, iv. 438. 

Melzi, Count, his reception of Bonaparte at 
Milan, iii. 408 ;* duchy of Lodi created by 
Napoleon for him, ib, 

Meniii, fortress of, invested by the French 
army, iii. 29 ; taken, ib, 

Menon, Gen. Bar6n J. de, account of, ii. 247 ; 
ordered to disperse the section ef Lepelle- 
tier, iii. 319 ; capitulates with them, 320. 

Mericourt, Madame Theroigne de, popular 
eloquence of, ii. 170; her singular charac- 
ter, ib. 

Merlin of Douai, disapproves of making Pe- 
tion a judge between Louvet and Robes* 
picrre, i. 425; opposes the demand of 
Louis XVI. for counsel, ii. 47; speaks 
against the ifcanner of counting votes upon 
his trial, 70; his revolutionary career, ib. ;. 
appointed a director, iv. 208 ; resigns the 
directorship, 364. 

Meriin, Antoine, of Thiqnville, character of, 
i. 272. 

Metz, mutiriy of the army at, i. 159. 

Miaczinsky, Gen., marches' upon Lille, ii. 
128 ; delivered to the authorities, ib, 

Michaud, Gen., his successes in the Vosges^ 
iii. 143. 

Milan, character of the inhabitant o^ iiL 
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401; Bomptrte'i public entry into,.408; 
citadel of, invested by him, ib, ; revolt in, 
411; Bonaparte returna thanks to the Mi- 
lanese after the victory of Castiglione, iv. 
2d; his influence iu, 143, 

Militia, French,, head-quarters of, established 
at^ the Hotel de Vilie, i. 73 ; assumes the 
name of the National Guard, 74. 

Mincio, passage of, iiu 414, 415. 

MioUis, Gen., his defence of St. G^rge, iv. 82. 
'Mirabeau, Honore Gabriel Riquetti, Gorote 
de, attends the opening of the Stated-ge- 
neral, i. 37; observations respecting him, 
ib, ; account of, 39 ; proposes an address 
to the king to remove the troops, 62 ; his 
character, -78 ; a suspectad agent of the 
Orleans party, 93 ; refutation of the sup- 
position, 94 ; his speech on the bankruptcy, 
96; accused of favouring the tumult at 
Versailles, 115; his political character, 
117; reflections on his communications 
with the court, 131 ; the queen's detestation 
of, ib, ; his declaration respecting the depu- 
ties of the National Assembly, 140 ; his 
speech on the right of the king to make 
peace or war, 144; his reply to Barnave, 
145 ; his opinion of the right to emigrate', 
171 ; account of his death, 173, 174; pub- 
lic sympathy on the occasion, ib, ; his fu- 
neral, ib, ; anecdote of him, it. ; his re- 
mains removed from the Pantheon, iii. 136. 

' Vicomte de Boniface de Riquetti, 

account of, i. 236. 

Miranda, M., appointed successor to Labour- 
donnisye, ii. 17; takes the citadel of Ant^ 
werp, 18; directed to occupy Maestricht, 
91; his retreat, 102; ordered to continue 
the siege of Maestridit, 102. 

Modena, duchy of, population o^ iii. 401 ; 
enthusiastic reception of Bonaparte in, 421. 

Duke of, character of, iii. 401 ; nego- 
tiates with Bonaparte, 409. 

Monarchy, revolutions of the French, i. 15. 

Moncey, Bon-Adrien Jean not, iii. ISO. 

Monge, G., placed at the head of the marine 
department, i. 334 ; account of,.ii. 23. 

Moniteurs, dispersed through the garrison of 
Mayence by the Prussians, ii. 251. 

Monroe, James, his advice to the Directory, 
account of, iv. 103. « * • , 

Monsieur (Louis Stanislaus Xavier), after- 
wards Louis XVIII., Louis XVI.*s letter to, 
i 205 ; hid reply, 206 ; deprived of the XO' 
gency, 226, i^e Louis jmZI 

Montesquiou, Gen., Anne Pierre Fezensac, 
invades Savoy, i. 410 ; advances upon 
Chambery, ib,; deliberates on the union 
of Savoy with France, 411 ; account of, 
420 ; accusation preferred against, ii. 20 ; j 
seeks refuge in Geneva, ib, 

Montgaillard, M. de, his account of the Prince 
of Condi's overtures to Pichegru, iii 278 ; 
remarks respecting him, iv. 161. 



Montgolfier, Jaques Etienne, notice of his in- 
vention of the balloon, iii. 133. 

Montmorin, St Herem Armand Marc, Connt 
de, account of, L 162 ; refuses any minis- 
terial situation, 217; acqtiitted by th^ 
tribunal of the 17th of August, 353 ; put 
to death, 357. 

Madame de, her predictions re- 



specting France, i. 37. 

Moreau, Gen. Jean Victor, account of, iii. 28 ; 
invests Menin, 29 ; removed from the com- 
mand of the French aro^y in Holland, 
383 ; his passage of the /Rhine, 426 ; 
course of his military operations there, 428 ; 
debouches in the valley of the Danube, 431; 
his operations on the Danube, iv. 25; his 
victory of Neresheim, 26 ; hH plans, 28 ; 
> retreat from Bavaria, 37; eulogiums on 
his retread 39 ; surrenders the fortress of 
Kehl to the Austrians, 73; his character, 
165; his tardy disclosures respecting Piche- 
gru, 209; deprived of his command, t6.; 
aecepts the command of the army of Italy 
on the resignation of Scherer, 347 ; bis mili- 
tary operations, 347, 350 ; superseded^ 372. . 

Mortier, Marshal, account of, iv. 401 ;' at the 
battle of Zurich, 403. 

Monlins, elected one of the new Directory, 
iv. 365. 

Mounier, M., extract from his report to hia 
constituents on establishing a new consti- 

# tution, i. 89 ; his firmness of character, 
105 ; his interview with Louis XVf. 106. 

Mountain, name given to the left side of 
the Convention, i'. 403. 

Mountaineers, their victory over the Giron- 
dins, ii. 79 ; assertions of, respecting the 
pillage and disorder in Paris, 98. 

Mourad^Bey, collects his forces around Cairo ; 
iv. 276 ; defeated at the battle of the Pyra- 
mids, 280. 

Muiron, M., aide-de-camp to Napoleon, killed 
at the battle of Arcole, iv. 58. 

Municipality of Paris, reform of, ii. 234. 

Murat, Joachim, account of, iii. 322 ; remarks 
respecting him, ib. ; takes Mustapha Pacha 
prisoner at the battle &f Aboukir, iv. 396. 

Mustapha Pacha, taken prisoner at the battle 
of Aboukir, iv. 396, • 

pf ANTES attacked by the Vendeans, ii. 223 ; 
authorities of, pass 'a hostile resolution 
against the Convention, 224 ; massacre in, 
1794, 69, 70, 71 ; atrocities committed in 
that city, inquiry into, iiu 165; .r^oic- 
ings in, on the submission of Charette, 233. 

Naples, observations on the government of, 
iii. 400 ; solicits an armistice from Bona- 
parte, 420; reception of Nelson in, after 
the battle of Aboukir, iv. 291, 294; a Nea- 
politan army enters the Roman states, 
310; defeated by the French, 3^12; con- 
quest of, by Gen. Championnet, 314. 
2(1^ • 
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IftilMnne, M^ placed^ at Uie .head of the 
war departnient, i. il7 ; his activity, 220 ( 
hia report of the state of the fortresses, 
824; disputes with, Bertrand de Molle> 
vffle. 227. 
National Assembly, the deputies of (he 
Tienhetat assume the title of, L 45 ; mea^ 
sores of the, 46 ; Louis XVL's address 
to, 49 ; ordered to disperse, ib. ; persist iir 
their deliberations, 60 ; joined by die no> 
biiity, 51, 52; report of the committee 
of constitution, sabmitted to, 55 ; entreats 
the king to remove 'the troops from Paris, 
'66; declares itself permanent, ib.; the 
king's yisit to, 71 ; sends a deputation to 
the Hotel de Ville, announcing the king^s 
reconciliation to the Assembly, ib.; dis- 
cusses the declaration of thq rights , of 
man, 81, 86 ; decrees of, 82 ; grants thirty 
millions to the exchequer, 85; discusses 
the establishment of the English form of 
constitution in France, 86, 89 ; threatening 
letters sent to the deputies, 91 ; unity 
and permanence of, declared, ib,; votes 
for the suspensive veto, 92; declares the 
hereditary transmission of the crown, 93 ; 
deputation ' of i'arisian women present 
themselves before, 105; nominates depu- 
ties to accompany the king to Paris, 110 ; 
' destroys the power of the clergy, 120; 
divides the ^ngdom into . departments, 
121 ; conspiracy against, 124 ; the king's 
speech to, 126 ; expedient to dissolve it, 
139; discusses the right of the king, to 
make peace or war, 143; continues its 
financial labours, 145; decrees an issue 
of four hundred million of assignat^ 147 ; 
frames a new judicial system, 148 ; dis- 
cusses the right of emigration, 171; ap- 
points commissioners to reconduct the king 
to Paris, 181 ; suspends the king from his 
functions, 184, discusses the inviolability 
of the kii^g, 189 ; decrees that none of 
its members should be re-elected, 191 ; 
completes the constitution, 192; declares 
the termination of its sittings, 193; con- 
^ sideration of its measures, 194. 
Convention, constituted, i. 39,3 ; de- 
puties of, meet at the Tuileries, ib»; de- 
clares royalty abolished in France, 395; 
introduces the system of absolute equality, 
396 ; discusses the state of France, ib, ; 
separates into a right and left side, 403 ; 
divides itself into various committees, 406 ; 
applause of, upon the arrivaf of Gen. D.u- 
. mouriez, 413; proceedings of, against the 
commune, 421 ; acquits Robespierre of the 
charges preferred against him,;4d4 ; decree 
passed by, ii. 2 1 ; orders the report of the 
charges against Louis XVI. to be sent to 
the different members, 27 ; declares itself 
competent to try Louis, 30; adjourns the 
discussion upon his trial, 41 ; resumes it, 
ib.; sensations produced in, by the vio- 



lent declamationB of RobcapMRia^ 4S(; aoo> 
aiders the forms of the trial of Louta^ ib* ; 
decrees the penal^ of death for proposing 
the restoration of royalty in Fraooe,' 43 ; 
summons Louis to the bar, 45 ; tumuli in, 
respectinlg the assistance of coanael d^ 

, manded by him, 47 ; observations in,' con- 
cerning the Orleans family, 52 ; adjooma 
the discussions to resume the trial of Louis, 
,54 ; grants him an additional counsel in 
M. Deseze, ib. ; receives his defence, 55 ; 

'violent debates in, after hearing the de- 
fence, 57; resumes the discussion re- 
specting, ib. ; effect produced in, by Verg- 
niaud*s speech, 65; questions proposed 
by, respecting the punishment of Louis, 
ib. ; number of members in, 66 ; dedares 
the King gpilty of conspiracy,, t6.; sen- 
tences him to death, 69 ; appealed to by 
his counsel, ib. ; passes to the order of the 
day, 70 ; enumerates the votes, ib. ; orders 
the execution of Louis without delay, ib. ; 
decrees of, read to him, 72 ; questions of 
war discussed in, 79 ; reviews the difiewnt 
cabinets of Europe,^ 84; declarea war 
against Holland and England, 86; ap- 
points a committee of geberal defence, 
90; decrees the recruiting of the armies 
frooa the national' guard, 91 ; debates in, 
upon the dearth of provisions in Paris, 97 ; 
discusses the accusation of Marat as insti- 
gator of the pillage, 98 ; sends him to the 
tribunal, ib ; recalls Dumouriez from Hoi- 
land to command the grand army of the 
Meuse, 1 02 ; orders all officers to rejoin their 
corps, 103 ; discussions in, 104; confusion 
in, 106; propositions adopted by, 108; 
decrees the organization of an extraordina- 
ry tribunal, 1 10 ; power of, ib. ; appoints a ^ 
committee of public welfare, 133; diseus- 
sions in, upon the events of Bblg^um atid 
the family of Orleans, 136; demands a 
decree of accusation against Marat, 139^; 
resists the piroceedings of the Jacobins, 
139; propositions adopted by, 140; au- 
thorizes all the communes of France to 
raise men and money to be sent against 
La Vendee, 153; tumults in, occasioned^' 
by thle petitions from Bordeaux, Marseilles, 
and Lyons, 158 ; abrogates the commission 
of twelve, and annuls its acts, 169 ; mili- 
tary indulgence received by, 171 ; debates 
in, of the 31st of May, 180; suppresses 
the commission of twelve, 185; debates 
in, of the 1st and 2d of June, 186, 189^ 
deputies of, ill-treated, 192 ; arrested by the 
armed force, 193; votes for the arrest of. 
the deputies denounced by the. commune, 
ib.; renews its committees afler the 31st 
of May, 197; insurrection of the depart- 
ments against, 199^201; issues energetic 
decrees relative to the insurgents^ 202; 
means employed by the Convention against 
the federalists, 218 ; frames a new consti- 
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'ttttiim t5.; pvopoMt tottttnd the funeral 
of' Martt in a body, 999 ; refers the exa- 
jnination of the admiaiBtratjve and other 
measures to its committees, 284 ; its de- 
crees relative to assignats, 355 ; its recen- 

, ciUation with the departmeDto, 262; as- 
sists in the festival of the anniversary of 
the lOtb of August, 265; decrees the levy 
en masse, 268 ; decree against foreigners 
domiciliated in France, 281 ; against the 
Bourbons, ib. ; orders the royal tombs at 
St. Denis to be destroyed, 282; declares 
'Its confidence in the committee of public 
welfare, 306; decrees the revolutionary 
^ government, 307 ; organizes the army of 
^ the West, 311; «frames new laws for the 
regulation of trade, 360 ; reduces the in- 
-come of the bishops, 365 ; arrests the ultra- 
revolutionists and agitators, 384; cQnspi- 
ij^ racy of the ultra-revolutionists against, 
435 ; frufllrated ; 439 ; debates in, on the 
arrest of Danton, 447; orders that no 
quarter be given to English soldiers, iii. 
83 ; petitioned by the Jacobins, 86 ; Ro- 
bespierre's speech to, 87, 89 ; discussions 

- in, concerning him, 95 ; decrees his arrest, 
98 ; that of St. Just, and Couthon, ib, ; 
proceedings of, 102; al^r the fall of Ko- 
hespierre, 112; discussions in, respecting 
the release of suspected persons, 116; its 
measures for reforming the government, 
117, 120; debates on the subject of Le- 
«ointre of Versailles's accusations against 
members of the committees, 128; orders A 
general report on the state of the repub- 
lic, 1 32 ; issues several decrees relative to 
trade and commerce, 135; discussions in 
for repre§sing the popular societies, 155, 
156; pubKshes a decree respecting, 157; 
its financial and political measures to im- 
prove the affairs of the state, 161 ; decrees 
the Necessary formalities for prosecuting a 
member, 1G5; apprttves of the dissolution 
of the JJncobins, 172; recalls several pro- 
scribed dc|!)uiies, 173; its reforms in the 
government, 139, 195; abolishes the max- 
imum, 200 ; violent scenes in, on the 
admission of the proscribed deputies into 
the Assembly, 205; stormy sittings on the 
accusation of Carnot, Collot-d'Herbois, and 
others, 213; decrees their transportation, 
221; the disarming of the patriots, 224 ; 
conspiracies ' of the revolutionists against 
the Convention, 247 ; adopts measures to 
suppress royalism, 248 ; directs its atten- 
tion to financial questions, 250 ; the hall 
of, besieged by the populace, 255 ; assassi- 
nation of the deputy Feraud in, 258; 
danger of the president, ib, ; decrees the 
arrest of several of the c[eputies, 262; 
funeral sitting in honour of Feraud, 268 ; 
fenews the financial discussions, 271 ; in- 

. irigues of the royalists against, 305 ; decrees 
the constitution of 1 795, 309; that two-thirds 



of ill members slioali Imr « part of itil 
Dew legblative body, dl I ; thu meeliBgi of 
the primary and Electoral osiembHM ftl 
the election of the new repreeenthtivefl, 
315; declares itself permanent, dlft; oIp 
tacked by the sections, 319, 326; vidb^ 
rioue, 327 ; atruggtes between the portiee 
of the Convention, 330 ; decUres tho ter- 
mination of its session, 333. 

National guards, primary origin of the, i. 64 ; 
French militia assume the title of the, 74 ; 
seize the forts of Marseilles, 140 ; petition 
the Assembly against the decree for 20,000 
federalists, 248 ; thefr battle with the Mar- 
seillais, 312; petition for the removal of 
the Marseiltais from Paris, ib.; reconstruc- 
tion of, 321 ; assassination of the com- 
mander, 323; disorganization of, 985; 
battalions' of, defile through the hall of tho ^ 
Convention, iii. 103 ; placed under the direc- 
tion of the military committee, 271 ; project 
for reorganizing, iv. 167 ; Pichegru'a report 
respecting, 174. 

Navy of England, increased by Pitt, iii. 249. . 

France, amount of, in 1789, iiL 22. 

Necker, J., account of him, L 17; state of 
affairs on his recall to the ministty, 27 ; his 
popularity, 29 ; remarks on liis ministry, 
t^.; meditates, the esUblishment of the 
English, constitution, 61 ; offers hie resigns* 
tion, 63; reinstated in his office, 73; dl^^ 
mands a general amnesty, 77; reports the 
state of the finances to the National As- 
sembly, 84 ; state of the exchequer upon 
his entry into office, 85 ; demands a ,lo«ii 
of thirty millions, ib.; his financial em- 
barrassmenU, 95; Napoleon's opinion of 
him, 147 ; resigns, 162, 

PjTeerwinden, battle of, ii 115. 

Nelson) Admiral, sent to watch the move- 
ments of the French in the Mediterranean, 
iv. 260 ; account of, ib. ; pursues the fleet 
to Malta, 266 ; arrives at A^eifiindria, 267 ; 
de/eats the French fleet at Aboukir, 986, 
288; his reception in Naples, 291. 

Neresheim, battle of, iv. 26. 

Netherlands, importance of, to France, iv. 43 ; 
Pitt's wish to disunite from France, 44. 

Neufchateau, Fran9ois de, appointed a direc- 
tor, iv. 208. 

Nile, festival of the, in Egypt, iv. 283. 

Nimeguen, fortress of, taken by the French 
army, iii. 177. , 

Nobility, French, their apprehensions from 
the measures of the National Assembly, 
i. 48; forty-severKjoia it, 51. 

Normandy, opposed to the French Revolu- 
tion, ii. 146 ; administrations of, ftx. at 

. Caen the seat of a central committee -of 
departments-, 202. 

Notables, assembly of the, cpnvocation of,i. 19. 

Notre-Dame, church of,"* converted into the 
Temple of Reason, ii 370. 

Novi,%atUeof,iv. 373. 
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OSUba, Gml, comamdor al Tonlou, taken 

y prinner at the aiege of, ii. 395. ,# 

OiaBge* Pnnoe of» amount of the Dutch 
vndar his commaad, ii iQ6 ; compelled to 
eraooate Menixi» 294. 

Orieans, Louia Philippe Joseph, Buke of, his 
popuhuity» L 22 , exiled to Villers-Cot- 
terete, 23 ; account of, ib. ; accusations 
against, 34; reports respecting, 60; ac- 
cused of favouring the tumult at Versailles, 
115; received a commission for England, 
ib,; his solicitations to Louis XVI., 225; 
inaulta of&red to him by the courtiers, ib. ; 
relinquisbes his titles, 388; called Philippe 
Egalit^, t^. ; elected member of the |<7a- 
tional Convention, ib. ; character of, ii. 52 ; 
his banishment discussed, 53 ; votes for the 
death of Louis, 68 ; execution of, 355. 

Oflcari% offers of to the Convention, con- 
cerning the fate ol Louis XVI., ii. 68. 

Oudinot, Charles Nicholas, account of, iv.402. 

Ourthe, battle of the, iii. 139, 140. 

Pagbv, Jean Nic, appointed war minister, 
ii 5; account of, ib. ; character of, 6 ; suc- 
ceeds to the mayoralty of Paris, 94 ; his 
'warning to the Parisians during the scarci- 
ty of provisions^ 257 ; his evidence against 
the Qirondins, 350 ; in' favour with the 
revolutionists, 429. . * 

Pagerie, Jooephine Rose-Tascher de la, Ma- 
dame Beauharnaia, Empress of the French, 
Qi^een t^f Italy, &c., account ol^ iii. 153. 

Paine, Thomas, account of, i. 188. 

Palaia-Royal, assemblages of the populace in, 
i 59 ; reunion of agitators there, 90. 

Papal states, Bonaparte's expedition against 
the, iv. 106. 

Paper money, opposition of the clergy to the 
use of, i. 147 ; Defused in France, iv. 6. 

Piria, confusion in, owing to the elections, 
i 59 ; riots in, on Necker's dismissal, 63 ; 
•carcity of provisions in, 74 ; dinner given 
in, by the life-guards to the garrison, 99, 
riot among the Parisian women, 101 ; 
emigration of the nobility from, 114; 
' fetea in, on the meetmg of the Federa- 

' tion, 154 ; municipality of, gives an enter- 
tainment to the federalists, 157; recep- 
tion of Louis XVI. in, after his flight to 
Varennes, 183; sections of, petition' for 
his dethronement, 315; agitation in, 319, 
341, 350, 384, 386; insurrection on the 
10th of Augi|st, i 322 ; municipality 
of, issues a proclamation, 273; outrages 

/ in, expatiated on by Roland, 396 ; festivi- 
ties in, at the tidings of the victory of 
J^appc^) ii* 19; effect produced ,in, 
by the condemnation of the Kihg, 71: 
emotion in, after his execution, 78; 
dearth of provisions in, ii 94; .armed 
force collected in, 97 ; rioters in, dispersed, 
98; working classes of, 112; agitation at 
the evacuation of Belgium, 119;^' forty 



thpnaand nan ordered to be niiaed in, 190; 
population of, traverse the city in arma, 
183 ; regulations in, owing to the scarcity 
of provisions, 256; celebration of the 
anniversary of ibe 30th of August, 265; 
effects of the forced reduction of commodi- 
ties in, 277; rejoicings on the capture of 
Lyons, 322; enthusiasm on the pacifica- 
tion of La Vendee, 335 ; regulations for 
trade in, 360; sections of, renounce the 
Catholic religion, 369: processiops and 
festivals on the adjuralioh of the Catholic 
religion, ib. ; scarcity of meat in, in 1794, 
430, 431 ; iii 39 ; crowded state of the 
prisons of, 42 ; daily executions in, during 
the reign of Robespierre, 43 ; festival in 
honour of the Supreme Being, 54; execu- 
tions in 1794, 64, 66, 67 ; rejoicings after 
the fall of Robespierre, 109 ; remarks on 
the change of manners in, 151 ; agitation 
respecting the Jacobins, 170; scarcity of' 
provisions in 1795, 195, 204 ; inhabitants of, 
reduced to' rations, 206 ; the populace in- 
vade the hall of the Convention, and de- 
mand bread, 218; declared in a state of 
siiege, 222 ; conspiracies in, 246 ; state of 
trade in, 271 ; agitation in the sectiona of, 
305 ; insurrection of the sections, 3 15, 316» 
326 ; state of society in 1 796, 373 ; re« 
jdicings on Bonaparte's victories in Italy, 
398; singular spectacle in 1796, iv. 3; 
anxiety to see Bonaparte on his arrival 
from Italy, 228 ; fermentation of parties in, 
377, 410; enthusiasm in, on Bonaparte's 
arrival from Egypt, 409. 

Parisian women, riots of, in Paris, i 101 ; 
deputation of, present themaelves Ipi^re 
the King, 105. 

Parliament, its position afler the Assembly 
of the Notables, i. 21 ; summoned to Ver- 
sailles, 22 ; exiled to Troyes, ib, ; recalled, 
ib,; registers the edict for the successive 
loan and the convocation of the States- 
general in five yearsj 23 ; <plan for destroy- 
« ing the political poWer of, 24 ; makes a 
declaration of the constitutive lajwa of the 
state, 25. 

Parliaments, submission of the French,' under 
Louis XIV., i 16. 

Parma, revenue of the duchy of, iii 400 ; 
Bonaparte levies contributions in, 403. 

— — Duke of, conc|udes an armistice with 
Bonaparte, iii. 403. 

Parties, power of, at the commencement of 
the trial of Louis XVI., ii 22 ; state o^ in 
France, 80. 

Pastoret, Pierre, account of, i 281. 

Patriots, / disarmed and sent to their com- 

; munes by the Convention, iii. 224 ; hostili- 
ties against them in the South, 245 ; mas- - 
sacre of, near Lyons, 246 ; in the prison 
in Lyons, 248; form a central committee 
of insurrection, 255 ; invade the hall of 
the Convention, 255; makie a second • 
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im, 965; Mdued, S66; their 
nrolt ia Toulon, 267 ; reflections on the 
, ruin of their party, 274 ; dueonione re- 
•pecCingf ihetr imprisooment, 809 ; their 
meetings at the Pantheon, 354 ; complain 
against the Directory, 370, 371 ; meetings 
oft become a Jacobin clab, 372 ; society of, 
dissolved, -373 ; their conspiracy against 
the Directory, 379 ; the conspirators seized, 
380; insurrection of, iq Paris, ,iv. 10; 
riotoas conduct of, after the events in 
Holland in 1799, 377; force of, in the 
Councils, ib,; several of their societies 
closed, 379; complaints of, against the 
Directory, in the journals, 380; their 
presses seized, ib. ; the patriot deputies and 
their adversaries attempt reconciliation, 38 1. 

Paul I., Emperor of Russia, his views in re- 
gard to France, iv. 103. 

Pavia, city of, given up to pillage, iii. 412. 

Peace, Prince of the,. see Go(foy. 

Petion, M., character of, i. 103 ; one of the 
commissioners appointed to -reconduct the 
king to Paris, 181 ; appointed Mayor of 
Paris, 20 1 ; his political opinions, 264 ; 
his conduct on the 20th of June, 267, 272 ; 
accused of favouring the riot, 274; sus- 
pended, 287; presents the petitions for 
Louis XVI.'s dethronement to the Assem- 
bly, 315 ; attempts to put down the insur- 
rectional committee, 319 ; his conduct on 
Ibe insurrection of the 10th of August, 
323; reinstated in his office of mayor, 
333 ; named Father of the People, 336 ; 
warmly received by the Assembly, ib,\ 
endeavours to suppress the massacres of 
the 2d of September, 363 ; popularity of, 
391 ; proclaimed president of the commit- 
tee of the National Convention, 394 ; im- 
partial conduct of, 424 ; paper written by, 
relative to the dispute between Loovet and 
Robespierre, 425 ; conveys Louis XVI. to 
the bar of the Convention, ii. 45 ; demands 
counsel for him, 47 ; proposes to quell th£ 
insurrection in La Vendue, 125. 

Philippe Egalite, see Orleans. 

Philippeaux, Pierre, character of, ii. 290 ; his 
pamphlet on the war in La Yendee, 416 ; 
summoned to the bar of the Jacobins, 419 ; 
accusations against, 424 ; declaration of the 
Cordeliers respecting, 427 ; arrested, 447. 

Pichegru, Gen. Charles, commander of the 
army of the Rhine, account of, it 388; 
his chsfacter, ib, ; appointed to command 
the af my in the North, iii. 26 ; his suc- 
cesses over the Austrians on the hanks of 
the Meuse, 139 ; forces the passage of that 
river, 142; invades Holland, takes the 
Isle of Bommel, 179 ; his public entry into 
Amsterdam, 183; his celebrity owing to 
his conquests in Holland, 184; declared 
commander of the armed force in Paris, 
222; disperses the assemblages in the 
Vol. IV.— 59 



Obamm Etya^ and the aedion -of t!i» 
QuinzWiiigts, 222; oompllmeiited,by the 
Convention, ib. ; aoeountof hisnegotiatioa 
with the Prinee of Cond^, 278 ; M. Montt- 
gaillard's account of, ib,} forces thapaa- 
sage of the Rhine, 304 ; ob^rvations ou 
his conduct, 329 ; his negotiations with 
the Prince of Cond^, 341 ; removed from 
his command, 383; his communications 
with the royalists, iv. 95 ; disclosure of his 
treason, 160 ; project of the Directory for 
his apprehension, 162; his report to the 
Council of Five Hundred on thfe organiza- 
tion of the national guard, 174; arrested 
and confined, 20C^ ; transported, 204. 
Piedmont, account of the conquest of, by the 
French army, iii. 390, 397. 

King of, solicits an armistice of 



Bonaparte, iii. 396 ; signs a treaty, iv. 109. 

Piedmontese, insurrection of, for the recovery 
of Savoy and Nice, ii. 209 ; their engage* 
ment with Gen, Kellermann, 319^ plan 
for attacking them, iii. 25 ; their defeat, 29. 

Pilnitz, declaration of, i. 187. 

Piron, M. de, opposes the republicans at 
Coron, ii. 302. 

Pitt, Mr., conduct of, iL 81 ; his suggestions 
with regard to Spain, 82 ; interview with 
Maret respecting .the French government, 
85 ; suspected of favouring a foreign conspi* 
^racy, ii. 260 ; declared the enemy of manki|nd 
by the Convention, 281; his attempts \tb 
crush Fraoce, iii. 15, 17; Barrere*s report 
of his plots against Robespierre, 45; fa- 
vours Pttissye, 236; sends Messrs. de 
Tinteniac, and de la Roberie to France, 
288; his motives for continuing the war 
with France, 24 1 ; agrees to supply Austria 
with funds, ib, ; increases tbeEnglish navy, 

. 242; his application to the Parliament, s&.; 
resolves vlpon a new campaign 'againat 
France, 244; his unpopularity after die 
campaign pf 1795, 364; his policy, 365; k 
his illusory negotiations with France, 3Q1 ; 
e^^cites the Spanish colonies to insurrec> 
t^on, iv. 42 ; wishes to disunite the Nethen* 
lands firom France, 43; his reasons for 
negotiating with the Directory, 44 ; selects 
Lord Malmesbury as negotiator, 45 ; desir- 
ous of peace with Prance, 181, 184. 

Pius VI., Pope, refuses to revoke the briefii 
issued against France, iv. 43; Bonaparte 

' negotiated with him, 48,; his anxiety on 
the invasion of his dominions, 106 ; signs 
the treaty of Tolfsntino, 108. 

Plsin, the, party so called, it 403 ; incessant 
demands of the members of, ii. 80. 

Poland, final partition of, iii. 241. 

Police, inVFrance, a special ministry of, ap- 
pointed by the Directory, iii. 373. 

Popular and republican commission of public 
welfare of the Rhone and Loire, formatioa. ' 
of the Assembly so named, iL fi(^ 
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Hagta, m. 156. ^ 

FMMriit, M., iMouiit of, if. 169. 

PfWir l&erty of tbe, in France, deeiarad after 
thaliU of Robespieire^iil 120, 121. 

Prie«l% French, decree of baniabment against, 
J. 248 ; the king refuses to sanction it, 254; 
murder of, in the Abbey e courtyard, i. 365 ; 
in the church of the Carmelites, 356 ; tran»- 
ported priests, return to France, ili. 246. 

Prieur, M., account of, ii. 10. 

"Pnaojo^ recapitulation of persons massacred 
in the different prisons m France, i. 367 ; 
suspected persons confined in, ii. 341. 

Prisoners, massacre of at y ersailles, i. 385. 

Proclamations, Bonaparte's, iii. 397, 410. 

Provinqes of France, state of, iii. 224. 

Provincial govern ment,modification of, iii. 121. 

Prudhomme, M., his account of the victims 
of the Revolution, iii. 106. 

Prussia, King off see Frederick William. 

■ " ' ■ breaks the neutrality and marches 
against France, i. 278, 288 ; treaty between 
England and, iii. 18; negotiates for peace 
with France, 187, 228. 

Prussians, their army retreats after the battle 
of Valmi, i. 381 ; ialse reports of the cause 
of their retreat, 382 ; invest Mayence, ii. 
208; attack it, 249; stratagems of^ 251 ; 
force the lines of Weiseenburg, 335. 

.Public debt, regulatione for the payment of, 
ii.?72. , 

Puieaye^ Count J. de, remarks on his life, ii. 
203 ; account of, iii. 146; his negotiations 
with Pitt, 236; his character, 283; bis 
arrangements with the English ministers, 
284 ; hie expedition to the Bay of Quibe- 
ron, 285 ; military operations in this affair, 
286 ; blamed fur the failure of the expedi- 
tion, 301. ' 

Pyramids, battle of the, iv. 278. ' 

Pyrenees, check of the French army at, ii. 
296; skirmishes in between the French 
and Spanish armies, 398 ; iiL 23. 

<2vxTiN£Au, Gen., surrenders to the Vendean 
army, ii. 152; his devotion, 153. 

Quiberon, expedition to, iii. 286; military 
details of, 287 ; opinions on the expedition, 
290 ; causes of its failure, 301. 

Quinette, M., one of the commissioners ap- 
pointed to arrest Dumouriez, ii. 128. 

Rabauo, M., elected secretary to the commit- 
tee of the National Convention, i. 394. 

Ramel, M., remarks on his military life, ii. 240. 

Rastedt, battle of, iii, 428; Retails of the 
negotiations between the French and 
Austrians at, iv. 238, 325; assassination 
of the French plenipotentiaries at, 336. 

Reason, festival o^ in France, ii. 370. 

Rebecqui, M., accuses Robespierre, i. 398. 

Religion, abjuration of the CathQiiC)4li France, 
IL 365^ 368. 



Raligioiia iryflam of the eomiBiMee^f mUie 
weifarei iii. 9. 

Renaid, Bapliate, hie courage ol /eftmpiiM^ iL 
8 ; presented t» the Convention, 10* 

Renault, Cecile, account of, iii. 46. 

Republican army, devastations of, at Brissac, 
ii. 246 \ disorder of, at Coron, 302 ; series 
of their battles With the Vendeans, 398 ; 
finally defeata them at Savenai, 409 ; State 
of, in 1795, iii. 276 ; situation of, on the 
frontier of the Alps, 277; accepts the con- 
stitution of 1795, 314 ; concludes an armis- 
tice on the Rhine with the Austrians, 355 ; 
state of, in the Pyrenees, 356. 

Republicans, mania of suspicion and accusa- 
tion against, ii. 236. 

Reveillon, M., 'destruction o( bis house, L 34. 

Revolution, French, origin of, L 32 ; determi- 
nation to attack it by foreign 'as well as 
civil war, , 136 ; attracto the attention of 
foreign sovereigns, 141 ; its influence on 
the army^ 159; remarks on the revolution, 

. 307 ; state o^ at the commencement df the 
trial of Louis XV I., ii. 24 ; ita effecta on 
military affairs, 324; review of, iiL 106; 
account of ^ its victims, ib, ; reflections on 
the resulta of the revolution of the 18th of 
Brumaire, iv. 428, see Insurrtction, 

Revdutionary army, organization of, ii. 308 ; 
remarks on, 428 ; disban^ded, iii. 6. 

committees, plan for tfie regula- 



tion of, ii. 201 ; increased number of, 309. 
government, report of Rof>e8- 



pierre on the principles which 'ought to 
guide it, ii. 433 ; of St. Just on the impri* ' 
sonment under, 434. 

- laws, effect of, in France, ii. 336, 

- tribunal, ii. 353 ; Robespierre's 



plan for the reorganization'of, iii. 56 ; de- 
crees the execution of suspected persons, 
64 ; summary mode of trial, 65 ; numbers 
condemned by the tribunal from 1792 to 
1 794, 68; suspended from ite functions,. 110.- 

Revolutioniste, conspiracies of, agaihst the 
Convention, iii. 247. 

Rewbel, M., account of, ii. 43; influences the 
treaty of peace between Holland and the 
French rejiublic, iii. 227; Napoleon's 
opinion of, ib. ; appointed one of the five 
directors, 337; his character, iv. 88; con- 
trives, with Barras and Lareveillere- r<e- 
peaux, a project forjthe apprehension of Pi 
chegru and others, 162, 192; calumnious 
accusations against him, 342 ; , excluded 
from the Directory, 343. 

Rhine, passage of the, by Jourdan and Piche- 
gru, iii. 304; armistice on, between the 
Austrian and republican armies, 355 ; pas- 
sage of, by the French army at'KebI,426. 

Rhid, M., order for his arrest, iii. 262. i 

Ricardos, Gen., reduces the fortresses ofBel- 
legarde and Les Bains, ii. 212; his gioc* 
cesses in the Pyrenees, 296, '397. 

Ricbepanse, Gen., account of, iv. 172. 
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« Sigtooriini,'' deebntion of the, diaciiiwd, 
L 81, 86. 

Hioiift^ H., bii Memurt of the priaonBof 
PwH» daring the Kngn of Terror, ii. 3M. 

RiToH, aocouni of the batUe o^ W. 77, 81. 

Robeijeot, one of the French plenipotentieries 
at RasUdt, asg^ssinated, iv. 336. 

Robegpierre, Mexiinilien Isidore, sketch of his 
life and character,!. 103; Lncien Bona- 
parte's opinion of, 103 ; remarks on fiis 
share in the death of'Mirabeaa, 173; pro- 
poses to the National Assembly- that none 
of its members should be re-elected, 191 ; 
Madame de Starrs description of, 23 1 ; 
opinions of his political talents, 302 ; his 
interview with Barbaroux, 303; observa- 
tions of, 336 ; his mode of addressing the 
people, 337 ; conduct of, 338 ; elected mem- 
ber of the National Convention, 387 ; re- 
sentment of the Girondins against, 393 ; 
answers the accusations of treason preferred 
against him at the Assembly, 399 ; accused 
by Louvet of tyranny ,'^423 ; demands time 
to prepare his defence, 424 ; appears in the 
tribune, 432 ; his defence, ib, ; its effect 
upon his auditory, 434 ; result of the accu- 
sation, 434 ; account of him, ib, ; proposes 
to the Convention a medium to effect pub- 

. lie tranquillity, ii. 40; declaims violently' 
against Louis XVI., 42; demands his 
death, 61 ; discdsees the pillage iri Paris, 
98 ; opinion of, 112;. extract from GaraVs 
memoirs res][4cting, 121 ; his speech against 
Domouriez and the Girondins, 135 ; at the 
■Jacobins, 172-^176 ; his eulogiums on the 
eonstitution framed by the Convention, 
220 ; his speech on the death of Marat, 
229 ; remarks on his character, 238 ; Bona- 
parte'p opinion of, tb. ; his speech in favour 
of the committee of public welfare, 241 ; 
his policy in defending the patriots, 242 ; 
a member of the committee of public welfare, 
279 ; justifies the committee,306 ; his speech 
to the Jacobins on the abolition of public 
worship, 376 ; justifies Danton, 378 ; his 
report on the principles of the revolutionary 
government, 420; bis address to the Ja- 
cobins relative to Camille-Desmoulins, 426 ; 
accused of assuming a dictatorship, 427 ; 
his opinion of a revolutionary government, 
433; his interview with Danton, 445; 
speaks against him to the committee, 447 ; 
his speech on the decree acknowledging the 
Supreme Being, iii. U, 14; daily execu- 
tions in Paris during his government, 43 ; 
attempt to assassinate him, 46 ; his speech 
to the Jacobins on this occasion, 49 ; his 
influence in 1794,50; remarks respecting 
him> tb. *, religious enthusiasm respecting, 
61 ; presides at the festival in honour of the 
Supreme Being, 54 ; his project for the new 
organization of the revolutionary tribunal, 
^6 ; resistance of the committees to, 60 ; 
.rthreatening letters sent to, 61 ; his projects 



against the committees, tod hii fMML 
ooiiduet at this period, 74,' 77, 85; bU| 
speech to the Convention, S7, 8f ; Meoii^ 
tions against him, 95, 97; decree for his 

V arrest, 98 ; conveyed to the Luxemboarg , 
100; attempts suicide, 104; his execn^n, 

- 105; iBflections on his career, 108; aoeo- * 
dotex>f, 110; illustratbns of his character, 
iv. 437; his attempted suicide, 438. / 

Robespierre the younger, brother of the noto- 
rious Maximilian, elected member of the 
NaAonal Convention, i. 387 ; addresses the 
tribune concerning his brother, 428; cha- 
racter of him, 430. 

Rochambeau, Gen., i. 219. 

Rocher, M., his insolent behaviour to the royal 
family in the Temple, ii. 25. 

Roederer, P. L., account of, i. 318 ; /advises 
the king to retire to the Assembly on the 
10th of August, 326. 

Roer, battle of the, iii. 1 39, 1 4 1 . 

Roger Ducos, M., elected one of the new Di- 
rectory, iv, 365 ; appointed one of the pro- 
visionary consuls, 428. 

Roland 'de la Platiere, J. M., account of, t "" 
231 ; his letter to Louis XVI., 249 ; die- 
missed from the ministry, 253 ; promotes 
the printing of' La Sentinelle, 262 ; reap- 
pointment of, 334 ; member of the execu- 
tive council, 349 ; writes to the Assembly, 
362 ; remarks upon him, 389 ; addresses * 
letter to the Convention upon the state of 
France, 396; reports the state oi Paris, 
421 ; proposes Pache to succeed Servan as 
war minister, 421; imprudent act of, iL 
43; resigns his situation, 79; conceals 
himself at Rouen, 196 ; hears of his wife^ 
execution, commits suicide, 356. 
' '■ Madame,, character of, i. 232, 390 ; 
persuades her husband to 'send a letter to 
Louis XVI., i. 249; her influence upon 
the Girondins, 390 ; select society of, 416 ; 
surrenders herself and is imprisoned, 106; 
her trial and execution, 356. ' ^ 

Rome, commotion in, between the French 
republicans and the inhabitants, iii. 398. 

— , court of, negotiates with Bonaparte, iiL 
421 ; negotiations for peace between the 
French repuhlic and, iv. 48. 

llommo, G., account of, iii. 159 ; decree for 
his arrest, 262; acciusation against, !^66; 
condemned to death, 269 ; stabs himself, ib, 

Ronsin, M., general of the revolutionary army, 
accbunt of, ii. 18 ; his report respecting the 
Lyonnese, ii. 383 ; imprisoned as an ultra- ' 
revolutionist, 384 ; exertions of the Cor- . 
deliers and 6pau letters for bis release, 420; 
arrested for his conspiracy against the Con- 
vention, 439 ; his execution, 443. 

Rossignol, Gen., appointed commander of the 
,army on the coasts of La Rochet le, ii.i279 ; 
his plan to reduce the Vendeans, 289; 
amount of the troops under his command, . 
404 ; ofiers his resignation, 407. 
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KoaMaian attacked by the Spaniarda, U. tfii, 

RoQZ, Jacques, character of, ii. 210. 

Boozet, M*, discuMea the conduct of Louis 

. XYI^u. 33. 

Kovere, J. M. de, account of, iii; 64. 

Bovercdo, bajttle of, iv. 30. 

Royalisooi measures of the Convention for the 
suppression of, iii. 248. 

Royalist party, remarks on the situation of, 
iii. 147, 149; triumphs of, 274; petitions 
respecting, 275 ; consternation of, on the 
departure of the English squadron from lie- 
Dieu, 359 ; situation of, in the winter of 
1797, iv. 93 ; course of their intrigues, 94 ; 
arrest of Brottier, Duverne, and others, 98. 

Royalty, declared abolished in France, i. 395. 

Rozambeau, Madame de, execution of, ii. 43. 

Russia, views of, in Poland, iii. 19. 

, Emperor of, see Paul L» 

, Ehipress of, $ee Catherine IL 

fiAHi7ai7ST, M. R., account of, ii. 13. 

St. Andre, Jean Bon, account of, ii. 42. 

St. Cyr, Gen. Gouvion, account of, iv. 38. 

St Denis, royal tombs at, ordered to be de- 
stroyed by the Convention, ii; 282. 

St. Domingo, revolt of the blacks in, iii, 35. 
' St Etienne, J. P. Rabaut, elected secretary to 
' the committee of the National Convention, 
L 394 ; account of, 60. 

St Fargeau, L. M. de Lepelletier, assassina- 
tion of, ii. 74 ; character of, ib, 

St Genevieve, church of, converted into a 
Pantheon, Mirabeau buried there, L 174. 

St' Jean d'Acre, besieged by the French, iv. 
388, 391 ; the siege abandoned, 391. 

St Just, character of, ii. 31 ; discusses the 
forms proposed for the trial of Louis XVI., 
32; his remarks on the imprisonments 
complained of in **The Old Cordelier," 
433 ; proposes the arrest of Danton, Ca'mille- 
Desmoulins, and others, 447 ; his accusa- 
tions against Danton, 448 ; his report on 
the g^eral police of the republic, iii. 5 ; 
decree for his arrest, 98; his execution, 105. 

St Mart, Count de, death of, i. 358. 

Salicetti, M., remarks respecting, ii. 395. 
~ Salles, J. B., proposes an appeal to the people 
respecting Louis XVL, ii. 59 ; account of, . 
ib. ; proposes at the Convention an act of 
ac^us^tion against Marat, 98; 

Saltpetre, manufacture of, in France, iii. 21. 

Sans-cuLottides, festivals so named, ii. 364r 

Santerre, Gen., his project to aufsassinate the 
queen, i. 261 ; his proceedings on the 20th 
of June, 264, 266, 268, 269, 270 ; invested 
with the command of the national guard, 
333 ; inactivity of, 386 ; communicates the 
arrival of Louis XVI. to the Convention, 
45 ; observation of Louis to, 55 ; repairs to 
Versailles, to organize a corps of cavalry, 
96 ; returns to Paris, 98 ; addresses the 
commune, against the new insurrection! 
110. 



Santhonax, L, F., reeogniaea ihe lipeedom of' 
the negroes in St. Domingo, iii. 35. 

Saomiir taken by tha'Yendeans, ii. 215. 

Saze-Teschen, Duke of, attacks the Nether 
lands, ii. 408. 

Scherer, Gen., ''appointed to command tbe 
army of Italy, iv. 322 ; his military opera- 
tions, 331, 346 ; resigns the command, 347. 

Schonfeld, Gen., commands the Hessian troops 
at Mayence, ii. 248. 

S^chelles, M. J. ' H^rault de, career of, ii.. 
168; frames the constitution under the 
Convention, ii. 218. 

Sectionary societies abolished, iii. 7. 

Sections of Paris accept the constitution of 
1795, iii. 314, 315; insurrection of, 316;. 
declare themselves in rebellion, 318; atr 
tack the Convention, 324 ; defeated, 326. 

Sergent, M., member of the bommittec of sur- 
veillance, i. 368 ; elected member of the 
National Convention, 387. 

Servan, M., character bf. i. 244 ; proposes to 
the Assembly to form a camp of 20,000 
federalists for its protection, 248 j reap- 

. pointment of, 334 ; endeavours to procure 
reinforcements, 349 ; quits the ministry of 
war, ii. 5. 

Sevres, account of paper burned at, i. 237. 

Sheridan, Mr., averse to the war with France, 
iii. J 5. 

Sieyes, Abb^, his question relative to the im- 
portance of the tiers-etat, i. 27 ; opinions of, 
ib. ; his proposition to the commons, 43 ; 
his report of their motives for assuming 
the title of the National Assembly, 45 ; pro- 
poses to divide the kingdom into depart- 
ments, 121 ; anecdotes of, iii. 205 ; refiises 
to be one of the five directors) 338 ; chosea 
director on the exclusion of Rewbel, iv. 
328 ; his character, 357 ; account of his 
aversion to Bonaparte, 413; unites with 
him to overturn the directorial consUtdtioD, 
414; his interview with him, 417; ap- 
pointed one of the consuls^ 428. 

Simon, M., his behaviour to Louis XVI.,ii.-24. 

Smith, Sir S., Bonaparta's opinion^ of, iv. 388. 

Sombreuil, M. de, Govern.'>r of the Inva- 
lides, rescued from death, l 359 ; account 
of, iii. 296. 

Soubrany, M., order for his arrest, iii. 362 ; 
decree of accusation against,. 265; con- 
demned to death, 269. 

Souham, Gen., invests the' fortress of Cour- 
tray, iii. 29; defeats Gen. Cl&irtayt at 
Tournay, 30 ; takes Turcosng, 32, 

Soult, Marshal, account of, iv. 329. 

Spain, Court of, applies to the court of 
France, i. 142 1 declares its friendly dispo- 
sition towards, 186 ; offers of, to' the French 
government, with regard to Louis XVr ii. 
68 ; prepares for a war with France, ii. 2t 1 ; 
continues the war, iii. 20 ; successes of the 
French army in, 186; negotiates for peace- 
with France, 304 ; treaty of alliance with, . 
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W. 12 ; Mntioieiito of, in regard to Frsnoe, 
in 1797, 101. 

Spaniards, defeated in RoiUBiDen, ii. 224. 

Sp^ish colonies, Pitt's attempts to excite 
insurrection in the, iT. 42. 

'Spannochi, Governor of Leghorn, arrested by 
Bonaparte, iii. 422. 

Specie, returns to drculation in France, 
iv. 6. 

Stisei-Holfitein, Baroness de, her deteription 
of Robespierre, i. 231 ; remarks on Louis 
XVL's appearance at the Assembly, 238 ; 
account of, 306; her influence in the so- 
ciety of Paris, iii. 307 ; Bonaparte's opinion 
of her, ib. ; her attachment to Parisian 
society, 375; anecdote of her, iv. 168; 
attempts to reconcile the parties of the 
constitutionalists and the CUchyans, 190; 
origin* of her antipathy to Bonaparte, 233. 

Staniehius, King of Poland, notice of his cap- 
tivity and death in Russia, ill. 241.' 

States-General, registration of the edict for 
the convocation of, in fivel years, i/ 23 ; 
questions relative to their organization, 27 ; 
ceremony on the opening of the, 35 ; dis- 
putes between the three orders of the, 38 ; 
objects of the convocation of, to establish 
a constitution, 53. . 

Stockach, battje of, iv. 329. ' 

Stofflet, account of, ii. 149 ; attacks Thouar?, 
152 ; attends the conferences between the 
Vendean chiefs and ' t^e republicans, iii. 
232 ; refuses to treat for peace, ib*; makes 
an attack upon Ghalonne, 234 ; declares 
Gliarette a traitor to royalty, ib, ; solicits 
permission to treat for peace, 238 ; signs a 
peace at St. Florent, 239 ; jealous of the 
preference shown to Charette, 282 ; de- 
livered up, 386 ; executed, ib, 

Strasburg, plot to deliver it up to the Aus- 
trians, ii. 386. 

Suspected persons, decree for > the detention 
of, in France, ii. 308; instruction for 
the recognition of, 341 ; execution of one 
hundred and sixty suspected persons in 
1794, iiL 64 ; releai^d after the fall of Ro- 
bespierre, 1 13 ; discussions respecting, 1 J5. 

Sutherland, Iiady, her attention to the royal 
family of France, on the insurrection of 
the 10th of August, i. 330. 

Suwarrow, Alexander l^niski, appointed to 
command the Austrian army in 1799, iv. 
323 ; account of, ib, ; prevents the junction 
of Macdonald with Moreau,, 347, 352^ 
354; gains the battle of Novi, 374; 
account of his defeats in Switzerland, 404 ; 
406; evacuates Switzerland and retreats 
upon the Rhine, 405 ; anecdote of, ib, 

Sweden,' preserves a neutrality with France, 
^ iii. 1 9 ; King of, sge Gustavus. 

Swiss grenadiers, massacre of the, i. 332. 
- prisoners, conveyed to the Abbaye 

£>!« trial, L 336 ; put to death, 857. 



Switzerland, preserrea a neutnriity with 
France, ii. 20; iii. 19, 229 ; conduct o^ in 
regard to> ifi. 280 ; insurrect^^n in, iv. 248 ; 
French army sent into, 249 ;' taking of 
Berne, 251 ; disolrders on the establish- 
ment -of the republic in Switzerland, 296; 
the theatre of war, in, 399 ; defeat of the 
Russian and Austrian armies, in, 405. 

Szekler hussars, assassinate the French pleni- 
potentiaries, iv. 336 ; extermination of, 337.^ 

Tabob, mount, victory gained by the French 
over the Turkish army at, iv. 390. ' 

Tagliamento, Bonaparte's passage of the, 
iv. 1 13. 

Talley rand-P0rigord, Charles Maurice, Bishop 
of Autun, his opinion of the Abb^ Sieyes, 
i. 27 ; proposes the renunciation of the 
property of ecclesiastical benefices, 120; 
account of him, 153 ; his prediction on the 

, financial .results of paper-money, 160; 
Bonaparte's opinion of, iv. 163; Bourri- 
enne's, ib, ; notice of his will, ib, ; placed ^ 
at the head of foreign affairs, 168, 171 ; 
his speech respecting Bonaj^arte, 229 ;' at* 
tempts to conciliate Bonaparte, 410. 

Tallien, J6an Lambert, oppospt the assbtance 
of counsel to Louis XVI., it 47 ; account 
of him, ib, ; accusation against, iiL 53 ; 
his speech to the Convention, 95; pro- 
poses the arrest of Henriot, 96 ; his speech 
respecting the release of suspected persons, 

' 116; his controversy with Cambon, 161. 
Madame^ account of^ iii. 53; enter- 



tainments given by, 152, 154. 

Target, M., refuses to become counsel for 
Louis XVL, ii. 47 ; declaration of Camba- 
ceres respecting, 48. 

Tarwis, mount, conflicts at, between the 
French and Austrian armies, iv. 1 14. 

Temple, royal family sent thither, i. 340 ; re- 
port of the expenses incurred there, 26. 
of Reason, Church of Notre-Dame 



converted, into th^, ii. 370; festival in, ib, 

"The Old Cordelier," a journal by Camille^ 
Desmoulins, extracts from, ii. 416; allu- 
sion to suspected persons in, 417; number 
6f, addressed to t}ie Jacobins, 451; pas- 
sages from, 434, ' 

Theot, Catharine, her religious mania respect- 
ing Robespierre, iii. 51 ; her death, 97, 

Thermidorians, their ignoranca of public 
economy, iii. 161; their fears of the in- 
crease of royalism, 307 ; exertions in fa- 
vour of the patriots, 308. ' . 

Thibaudeau, Antoine-Claire, iii. 158. 

Thierry, M., put to death, i. 358. 

Thouvenot, M., accompanies Bumouriez for 
the purpose of repairing to Cond^, ii. 13l, 

Tiers-etat, question relative to the importance 

of, i, 27; order of the court for doubling 

the number of the deputies, 29; dispute 

between it and the two other orders re- 

2R 
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I «r die NalbiMl Aiaembly, 45. 

Tfaafaraiie, Gyros de, Ooimt de Valenoe, pro- 
poMd by Dmnooriez to occupy MaeitrichV 
ii 81 ; aoeouot oL ib, 

Tint^nnc M. de, accoant oi, iii. 236. 
. TJ^Tille, Fouqaier, acoomit of, u. 3X4. 

Tithei, entire abolitioa of» in Fiuioe, L 84. 

TitleB, sopprMnon of hereditary, L 150. 

Tolentano, conditions of the treaty of, iT. 108. 

Toulon,' intrigues of the English emissaries 
at, iL 264 ; taken possession of by the Eng- 
lish, ^87; besieged by the republican 
army, 380; English squadron evacuates 
and burns the dockyard and arsenal, 396 ; 
Bonaparte's account of the siege, Uf, ; mas- 
sacre at, iii. 71 ; insurrection in, 267. 

Toulouse, Archbishop of, see Briennt, * 

Treaty of peace, between the French repub- 
lic and HolUuid, conditions of, iii. 227. 

Trebbia, battle of the, iv. 353, 354, 855. 

Tribunal of the i7th of August, institution 
of, i. 34^1 ; acquits Montmarin, 353. 

TVonchet, M., on^ of the counsel for Louis 
X VL, ii. 47 ; character of; ib. 

Troov^, M., his mission to the Cisalpine re- 
public, vf. 301 ; his alterations in the con- 
stitution, 302. 

Tniguet, Adm., nnnister of marine, arranges 
the expedition to Ireland, iv. 68. 

Tuileries, palace of the, eomfnotion in, L 
170; gates of, opened to/the mob on the 
20th of June, 2^69 ; riotous prpceedings in, 
270, 272 ; attacked on the IQth of Au- 
gust, 322; 327, 329 ; threatened by fire^ 332. 

Tnrcoing, battle of, iii 82: 

Turgot, M., Louis XVL's confidence m, i. 17. 

Turin, French emigrants repair to, i. 135 ; 
conquest of, by the Austrians,.iv. 352. 

Turks, put to death at J&ffa, by command of 
Bonaparto, w, 3S8; complete rout of, at 

''the battle of Aboukir, 396, 397. 

Turreao, Gen., appointed to command the 
army of the West, iii. 34 ; characCer of, 35. 

Tuscany, treaty of peace between the French- 
republic and, iii. 230 ; inhabitants of, fa- 

' vour the French republic, 399 ; Bona- 
parteV entrance into, 422. 

Tuscany, Gran^-duke of, entertains Bona- 
parte at Florence, iii. 422. 

Tycol, Bonaparte enters the, iv. 31. 

Udine, negotiations at, between Bonaparte 
and the Anstrians, iv* 221. ' 

Ultra-revolutionists, imprisonment o^ ii. 384 ; 
prepare an insurrection against the Con- 
vention, 435; failure of, 438; apprehen- 
sion of the conspirators, 440 ; proceedings 
against part of 'them, 441 ; execution of, 
443. 
, Union, Count de la, commands the Spanish 
forces in the Pyrenees, iii. 23; defeat^ 
^.24. 



VjoiiBft, M«, aoeount of; iL 458 ; ambled, io.. 
205 , deerM lor his transpoitatiaii, %Zl ; 
ewdes the mateae^ ib. 

Valence, Count de, see Tribune, 

Valenciennes, sioge of, ii 207, 247, 252 ; 
sunendera to the allied army, 253 ; to tho 
French, iii. 137 ;> remarks respecting ib. 

Valteltne, description of the country of-the^ 
iv. 218 ; revolts from the Grison league, 
an^ is attached to the Cisalpine iq»ub^ 
lie, 2ip. 

Vandamme, Gen., chaiucter o^ iiL 183 ; anec- 
dotes of, ib. I 

Vendeahs, party of French royalists so named, 
ii. 150; invade Thouare, 152 ; attack Fonte- 
na^, 212; capture it, ib.; proceedings of, 2 1 4 ; 
enter Doue, ib/^ Saumur surrenders to, 215^ 
remarks on their conduct, 217; appoint Ca- 
t^Uneau generaliiutmo of their army, 222 1. 
prepare for the attack upon Nantes, 223 ; re- 
pulsed, ib.; defeat Westermannat ChatiUon, 
244; succession of thair battles, 246 et aeq.; 
defeated at Lu^n, 288; plans proposed to 
reduce them, 289 ; their successful attacks 
upon Chantonay, 299; jealousies among 
thttr chiefs, ib. ; attack the repiiblicaas at 
Coron, 302; continuation of their wars,. 
328 ; massacre of, at GhattUoB, d3a; 
amount of their army at Cholet, 331; 
complete rout ef^ 332 ; aocounto of their 
engagement at Cholet with the r^ubUcans, 
333; flight of the, 334; series of their 
battles with the republicans a^r the defeat 
at Cholet 399 ei aeq. ; final defeat o^ 41 -y 
vindictive measures against, iii. 34 \ magssa- 
cro of, in Nantes, 69 ; continue to defend 
themselves, 145 ; their resources in 1795 and 
division among their chiefs, 188; negotia- 
tions between, and the republican generis, 
191, 192,230; sub^ssion of Charette, 233; 
of StofHet, 238 ; remarks on their cbarac-^ 
ter, 360; surrender . their arms to Gen» 
Hocbe, 362 ; execution of Stoifflet, 366 ; 
of Qharette, 388. 

Vendee, La, intrigues (^ the clergy ia^ i. 
166 ; report respecting the disturbances in, 
207; description of, and its neighbouring 
departments, ir. 146 ; insurrection in, 147 ; 
origin of the war in, see Appendix, iv. 431 ; 
state of war in, ii. 247 ; decree for it to be 
ravaged, 278 ; organization of the army of 
the West^ to finish the war of, 311 ; re- 
newal of the war in, 328, 399; conclu- 
sion of, 410 ; remarks on, iii. 145 ; amnes- 
ty offered to, 164 ; negotiation between the- 
Vendean chiefs and the republican gene- 
rals for the paeification of, 230, et seq. ; 
Hoche's plan for the pacification of that 
country, 361; put into execution, 362; 
account of the final subjection of the 
country, 384, 389 ; disturbances in 4799 
iv. 339. 

Venetian envoys, their interviews with Bona- 
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•t Yerona, iil 416; iv. lls, 119, 
139, 194. 

Vcnecmn naty, BmiaiMirta tekea poneasion 
oCiv.t20. 

— piovinoes, agitated state o^W. Ill ; 
aaeount of the revolt of, 116 ; coAtinvatioii 
efthereTolt, 129. 

etatea, artklea in the preKminarieB 

of the peace of Leoben relatWe to, iv. 125. 

Veogeur, Le, heroiam of the crew of the, 
ill 37. 

Yenice, preaenrea its neutratity in regard to 
Prance, iii. 401 ; discussions in the senate 
of, on the approach of the French aimy, 
413 ; reception of ^onaparts in, 414 ; his 
QnaaccesBful attempt to negotiate with the 
repttblic of, iv. 110; senate of, send de- 
puties to Bonaparte, 118, 120; his letter 
to them, 121; destruction of a French 
vessel in the port of Lido, 132; review 
of the situation of, 135; account of the 
fall of the republic, 138 ; despair in, on its 
transfer to Austria, 22^ 

Yergniaud, M.> remarks on his oratory, i/ 
199, 282 ; his speech on the plans of the* 
commission of twelve, 282 ; addresses the 
Parisians, 354 ; character of, 390 ; elected 
secretary to the National Convention, 394 ; 
endeavours to rouse the indignation ,of the 
Assembly, 402; his despair during the 
trial of Louis XVI., 58 ; addresses the Con- 
vention respecting his condemnation, 62 ; 
effect produced by his persuasive eloqilence, 
65 ; pronounces aantence of death against 
Louis, 68 ; justifies his change of opinion, 
ib.; speech of, respecting the disturbances 
in Paris, 112; replies to the accusation of 
HobesjHerre against the Girondins, 137; 
l^is reply to the accusations against him, 
ii. 353 ; executed, 355. 

Yerona, court of, its distrust of Enghmd, iii. 
286; French army enter the city, 417; 
account of the insurrection in, iv. 181 ; 
massacre of the French in, ib, ; surrender 
of the city to the French, 132. 

Yersailles, insurrection at, i. 108; Louis 
XVL compelled to leave for Paris, 110; 
arrival there of prisoners from Orleans, 384. 

Yeto, signification of the term, i. 90 ; ques- 
tion whether there should be a suspensive, 
or an absolute veto, 91. 

Victor; Gen. Perrin, account of, iv. 80. ' 

Vienna volunteers, battalion of, join Alvinzy, 
i iv. 73. 

Villaret-Joyeuse, Adm., appointed to the com- 
mand of the Brest squadron, iii. 23 ; his 
engagement with the English .squadron, 
36,286. 

Villeneuve, Adm., account of his asuicide, 
iv. 68. 

Yillefranche, fortress o( surrenders to the 
Spaniards, ii. 296. 

Yincennes, attack upon the castle of, i. 170. 



Yineent, M., imptiaoned aa.a» ollnHrevDln' 
tioniat, ii. 384 ; released, details laspecling 
him, 426; arrested for hia coitepicacy 
agafaiat the Convention, 440 ; his triaf ai^ 
execution, 441, 443. 

Was, discussions in the National Assembly 
relative to the right of making peace and 
war, L 143 ; on the propriety of, 224 ; alato 
of military affairs, 342 ; alUied armiefi plan 
the invasion of France, 345; council, of, 
held by Dumoufiez,.368 ; military situation 
of France, 369 ; questions of, discussed at the 
Jacobins' club, it. 79 ; war declared against 
England and Holland, 86; military state 
of France in 1 793, 205 ; stale of the army . 
of the North, 206 ; of the Moselle, 207 ; 
of the Rhine, ib.; of Italy. 210; of the 
Pyrenees, 211 ; of La Vendee, 212 ; state 
of, in La Vendue, .247 ; sieges of Mayenoe 
and Valenciennes, ib^ 252, 253; move- 
ment of the armies in August and Septem- 
ber, 1793,283; description of the theatre 
of war, 284; commencement of the aiege 
of Lyons, 285 ; siege of Dunkirk, 292 ; vic- 
tory of Hondschoote, 293 ; check of the 
French army at the Pyrene^, 296; organ- 
ization of the army of the West, 311; 
reflections on the progress of the art of 
war, 233 ; siege of Maubeuge, 325 ; victo- 
ry of Watjgnies, 327 ; renewal of the war 
in La Vendue, 328 ; engagement between 
the army of the West and the Vendeans 
at Cholet, 332, 333 ; lines of Weissenfourg 
forced by the Prussians, 335 ; junction of 
the armies of the Rhine and Mohelle, 389 ; 
defeat of the Prussians and Austrians, t^. ; 
siege and taking of Tpulon by the repub- 
licans, 390, 394, 396 ; engagements in the 
Pyrenees, 398 ; series of actionti between 
the Vendeans and republicans, ih» ; close 

^of the war of La Vendee, 410 ; review of 
the campaign of 1793, ib.; of 1794, in 
the Pyrenees, iiL 23 ; towards the Alps, 
24 ; in the North, 26, 33 ; victory of Tur- 
coing, 32 ; in La Vendue, 33 ; in Bretagne 
against the Chouans, ib* ; in the .colonies, 
ib. ; tevolt of the blacks in St Domirigo,^ 
35 ; naval engagements between the Eng- 
lish and French, 36; renewal of miliUry 

. operations in 1793, 136 ; surrender of 
Gond^, Valenciennes, Landrecies, and Le 
Quesnoy, to the French, 137; movements 
of the army of the North, 138 ; battle of 
the Ourthe, 139 ; of the Robr, 140, 141 ; 
passage of the Mense by Pichegru, 142 ; 
movements and successes of the armies of 
the Moselle and Upper Rhine, under Ge- 
neral Michaud, 143 ; situation of the army 
of the Alps and Pyrenees, 143 ; progresa 
of the war in La Vendee, 144; situation 
of the army in Belgium, 176 ; conquest of 
Nimeg^eh, 17i^7 ; projects for the conquest 
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of Holland, 178» 179; capture of the ble 
of Bommel, 170; military operations in 
Spain. 186; treaty of peace between the 
republic and Holland, 227 ; with Prasaia, 
228; with Tuscany, 230; surrender of 
Luxemburg, 276 ; expedition to Quibey)!!, 
286; passage of the Rhine by Jourdan and 
Pichegru, 304; lose of the lines of May- 
ence, 342 ; armistice on the Rhii)^, 355 ; 
battle of Loano, 357 ; expedition to Ile- 
pieu, 358, 359 ; plan for the pacification 
of La Vendee, 361 ; review of the cam- 
paign of 1795, 363 ; state of the army of 
Italy at the commencement of the cam- 
paigaof 1779, 389 ; conquest of Piedmont, 
390, 398; ofLombardy, 403; battle of 
Lodi, 405; passage of the Mincio, ^14; 
account of the war on the Danube and the 
Rhine, ^23; passage of the Rhine by 
'Moreau, 426 ; battle of Rastadt, 428 ; sur- 
render of Frankfurt, 431; line of the 
Adige forced by the Austrians, iv. 17; bat* 
ile of Lonato, 21 ; Castiglione, 22; opera- 
tions on the Danube, 25 ; battle of Neres- 
heim, 26 ; army of the Sambre and Meuse, 
repulsed by the Archduke Charles, 28; 
battle of Roveredo, 30 ; march of Bona- 
parte over the Brenta, 31 ; battles of Bas- 
sano and St George, 32, 34 ; army of the 
Sambre and Meuse experiences another 
check at Wurtzburg, 36 ; Moreau defeats 
LatouT at Biberach, 38 ; battle of Arcole, 
57, 61 ; expedition to Ireland, 67 ; reduction 
of the fort of Kehl, 73 ^ battle df Rivoli, 76, 
81; conflict before Mantua, 82 ; its surrender, 
83; reflections on the campaign in Italy, 
84 ; state of the army of the Sambre and 
Meuse, 104; of the Upper Rhine, 105; 
army of Italy reinforced, ib. ;, defeat of the* 
Papal army,' 107; treaty of Tolentino, 
108; Bonaparte's campaign 'against Aus- 
tria, 109 ; passage of the Tagliamento, 113; 
combats of Tarwis, 1 14 ; march to Vienna, 
123 ; passage of the' Rhine at Neuwied by 
Hoche, 128; expedition to Switzerland, 
248 ; taking of Berne by the French, 251 ; 
expedition to Egypt, 255, 263 ; resumption 
of hostilities^ 308 ; a Neapolitan army in- 
vades the Roman states, 310; manoeuvres 
of Championnet, 312 ; ponquest of Naples, 
314; invasion of the Grisonsby Massena, 
326 ; battle of Stokach, 329 ; military ope- 
rations in Italy, 332 ; conflict at Verona, 
ib, ; battle of Magnano, 334 ; retreat/ of 
Scherer, 335 ; course of the war in Italy, 
346 ; Moreau replaces Scherer in the com- 
mand, 347 ; battle of Cassano, 347 ; re- 



treat of Moreau on the Po and the Apen- 
nines, 348; combats on the ](timmat in 
Switzerland. 351 ;• attempted junction be- 
tween Macdonald and Moreau, 3<&2 ; battle 
of the Trebbia, 354, 355 ; retreat of Mac- 
donald, 356 ; movement of Massena to- 
wards the High Alps, 371 ; state of eventis 
in Itkly, 371 ; battle of Novi, 373 ; land- 
ing of the Anglo-Russians in Holland, 
376 ; retreat of Bnine, 376 ; description of 
the theatre of war in Switzerland, 399 ; 
battle of Zurich, 4Q 1,405; defeat of the 
Anglo^Russians in Holland, 405; results 
of the campaign of 1790, ib. 

Warren, Commodore, his exertions to save 
the emigrant prisoners in the Quiberon 
expedition, iii. 302. 

Watlgnies, victory of, ii. 328. 

Weissenburg, lines of, forced by the Prussians, 
ii. 335 ; reoccupied by the French, 389. 

West, army of the, see Army. 

W^stermann, Gen., forms the Germanic le- 

. gion, ii. 243 ;' burns the chateau of M. de 
Lescure, 244 ; experiences a check, at Gha- 
tillon, from the Vendeans, 245 ; put on his 
trial, ib. ; his engagements with the Ven- 
deans, 330, 399, 405, 409, 410. 

Wimpfen, Felix, appointed commander of 
the departmental army,, ii. 203; ^account 
of, ib.; suspected of favouring royalism, 
221. 

WiU, John de, allusion to, in the " Old Cor- 
delier," a. 424. 

Wurmser. Gen., character of, ii. 284 ; de-' - 
feated m the Vosges, 388 ; takes the line 
of the Adige from the French, iv. 17; de- 
feated at Castiglione, 23 ; computation of 
his loss, 24; reinforces his army, 29; 
defeated at Bassano, 33 ; Centers Manfba, 
34; his defence of Mantua, 74; surrenders 
to Bonaparte, 83 ; his gratitude to him, ib, 

Wurtzburg, defeat of the French army at, 
, iv. 36. 

York, Duke of, Austrian and Hanoverian 
armies placed under, ii.206; commands 
the besieging corps at Valenciennes, 252 ; 
marches to Dunkirk, 283, 291 ; defeated at 
Turcoing, iii. 32; his reply to the decree 
of the Convention that no quarter be given 
to the English, 83 ; defeated at the Meuse^ 
14^; on the banks of the Wahl, ib. 

Zealand, province of, capitulates to the 

French army, iii. 184. 
Zuider Zee, singular battle on the, iii. 184. 
Zurich, details of the battle of, iv. 401, 405. 



THE END. 
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